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80  exclusively  from  French  and  Italian  sources,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  be  untrodden  ground  for  the  historian  of  Spain.* 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an  account  of  this  reign  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  at  any  preceding  period  with  anything  like 
the  advantages  at  present  afforded,  owing  to  the  light  which  recent 
researches  of  Spanish  scholars,  in  the  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  now 
enjoyed,  have  shed  on  some  of  its  most  interesting  and  least  familiar 
features.  The  most  important  of  the  works  to  which  I  allude  are, 
the  History  of  the  Inquisition,  from  official  documents,  by  its  secre- 
tary, Llorente  j  the  analysis  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
by  such  writers  as  Marina,  Sempere,  and  Capmany ;  the  literal  version, 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Spanish-Arab  chronicles,  by  Conde; 
the  collection  of  original  and  unpublished  documents,  illustrating  the 
history  of  Columbus  and  the  early  Castilian  navigators,  by  Navarrete ; 
and  lastly,  the  copious  illustrations  of  Isabella's  reign  by  Clemencin, 
the  late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  forming 
the  sixth  volume  of  its  valuable  Memoirs. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facilities  for  doing  justice  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  led  me,  ten  years  since, 
to  select  it ;  and  surely  no  subject  could  be  found  more  suitable  for 
the  pen  of  an  American,  than  a  history  of  that  reign,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  which  the  existence  of  his  own  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  first  revealed.  As  I  was  conscious  that  the  value  of  the  history 
must  depend  mainly  on  that  of  its  materials,  I  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense,  from  the  first,  in  collecting  the  most  authentic. 
In  accomplishing  this,  I  must  acknowledge  the  services  of  my  friends, 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  then  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  Madrid ;  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation ;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  O.  Rich,  now 
American  consul  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  a  gentleman  whose  extensive 
bibliographical  knowledge  and  unwearied  researches  during  a  long 
residence  in  the  Peninsula,  have  been  liberally  employed  for  the  benefit 
both  of  bis  own  country  and  of  England.   With  such  assistance,  I  flatter 

*  The  only  hiBtories  of  this  reign  by  Continental  writers,  with  which  I  am 

■oqiialnted,  are  the  ''Histoire  des  Bois  Catholiqnes  Ferdinand  et  Isabelle,  per 

i" AiM  Ifigndt^  Paris,  1766,"  and  the  <<Geschichte  der  Regienmg  Ferdinand  des 

**^iBacihei^  von  Bupert  Becker,  Prag  und  Leipzig,  1790."     Their  anthers  have 

r«d  the  most  accessible  materials  only  in  the  compilation ;  and,  indeed, 

tw  dalm  to  no  great  research,  which  would  seem  to  be  precluded  by  the 

f  fhdr  works,  in  neither  instance  exceeding  two  volumes  duodecimo.  They 

i  OMril  of  exhibiting,  in  a  simple  perspicuous  form,  those  events  which, 

m  Urn  nrfiMe^  may  be  found  more  or  less  expanded  in  most  general  histories. 
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myself  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure  whatever  can  materially 
conduce  to  the  illustration  of  the  period  in  question,  whether  in  the 
form  of  chronicle,  memoir,  private  correspondence,  legal  codes,  or 
official  documents.  Among  these  are  various  contemporary  manu- 
scripts, covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  narrative,  none  of  which 
have  been  printed,  and  some  of  them  but  little  known  to  Spanish 
scholars.  In  obtaining  copies  of  these  from  the  public  libraries,  I 
must  add,  that  I  have  found  facilities  under  the  present  liberal  govern- 
ment which  were  denied  me  under  the  preceding.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  of  information,  I  have  availed  myself,  in  the  part  of  the  work 
occupied  with  literary  criticism  and  history,  of  the  library  of  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Ticknor,  who,  during  a  visit  to  Spain,  some  years  since, 
collected  whatever  was  rare  and  valuable  in  the  literature  of  the 
Peninsula.  I  must  further  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge,  from  whose  rich  repository  of 
books  relating  to  our  own  country  I  have  derived  material  aid  :  and, 
lastly,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  favours  of  another  kind,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  whose 
judicious  counsels  have  been  of  essential  benefit  to  me  in  the  revision 
of  my  labours. 

In  the  plan  of  the  work,  I  have  not  limited  myself  to  a  strict 
chronological  narrative  of  passing  events ;  but  have  occasionally 
paused,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  some  interest  in  the  story,  to  seek 
such  collateral  information  as  might  bring  these  events  into  a  clearer 
view,  I  have  devoted  a  liberal  portion  of  the  work  to  the  literary 
progress  of  the  nation,  conceiving  this  quite  as  essential  a  part  of  its 
history  as  civil  and  military  details.  I  have  occasionally  introduced, 
at  the  close  of  the  chapters,  a  critical  notice  of  the  authorities  used, 
that  the  reader  may  form  some  estimate  of  their  comparative  value  and 
credibility.  Finally,  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  him  with  such  an 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  both  before  the  accession  and  at  the 
demise  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  as  might  afford  him  the  best  points 
of  view  for  surveying  the  entire  results  of  their  reign. 

How  fiar  I  have  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  must  be 
left  to  the  reader's  candid  judgment.  Many  errors  he  may  be  able  to 
detect.  Sure  I  am,  there  can  be  no  one  more  sensible  of  my  defi- 
ciencies than  myself ;  although  it  was  not  till  after  practical  experience 
that  I  could  fully  estimate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything  like  a 
faithful  portraiture  of  a  distant  age,  amidst  the  shifting  hues  and 
perplexing  cross-lights  of  historic  testimony.  From  one  class  of 
errors  my  subject  necessarily  exempts  me, — those  founded  on  national 
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or  party  feeling.  I  may  have  been  more  open  to  another  fault,— that 
of  tjpo  strong  a  bias  in  favour  of  my  principal  actors ;  for  characters, 
noble  and  interesting  in  themselves,  naturally  beget  a  sort  of  partiality, 
akin  to  friendship,  in  the  historian's  mind,  accustomed  to  the  daily 
contemplation  of  them.  Whatever  defects  may  be  charged  on  the 
work,  I  can  at  least  assure  myself,  that  it  is  an  honest  record  of  a 
reign  important  in  itself,  new  to  the  reader  in  an  English  dress,  and 
resting  on  a  solid  basis  of  authentic  materials,  such  as  probably 
could  not  be  met  with  out  of  Spain,  nor  in  it  without  much 
difficulty. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  egotism,  although  I  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  peculiar  embarrassments  I  have  encountered  in  com- 
posing this  History.  Soon  after  my  arrangements  were  made,  early 
in  1826,  for  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  from  Madrid,  I  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  my  eyes  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  had  no  prospect  of  again  recovering  it.  This  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  a  work  requiring  the  perusal  of  a  large 
mass  of  authorities,  in  various  languages,  the  contents  of  which  were 
to  be  carefully  collated,  and  transferred  to  my  own  pages,  verified  by 
minute  reference.*  Thus  shut  out  from  one  sense,  I  was  driven  to 
rely  exclusively  on  another,  and  to  make  the  ear  do  the  work  of  the 
eye.  With  the  assistance  of  a  reader,  uninitiated,  it  may  be  added, 
in  any  modem  language  but  his  own,  I  worked  my  way  through 
several  venerable  Castilian  quartos,  until  I  was  satisfied  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  undertaking.  I  next  procured  the  services  of  one 
more  competent  to  aid  me  in  pursuing  my  historical  inquiries.  The 
process  was  slow  and  irksome  enough,  doubtless,  to  both  parties,  at 
least  till  my  ear  was  accommodated  to  foreign  sounds,  and  an  anti- 
quated, oftentimes  barbarous  phraseology,  when  my  progress  became 
more  sensible,  and  I  was  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  success.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  a  far  more  serious  misfortune  to  be  led  thus 
blindfold  through  the  pleasant  paths  of  literature;  but  my  track 
stretched,  for  the  most  part,  across  dreary  wastes,  where  no  beauty 
Ixurked  to  arrest  the  traveller's  eye  and  charm  his  senses.  After 
peracTering  in  this  course  for  some  years,  my  eyes,  by  the  blessing  of 

*  '<  To  wmpile  s  liifllocy  from  varioiui  aulihora  when  they-  can  only  be  oonsulted 
Iqr  oibeir  egrei^  is  not  eai^,  nor  possible^  bnt  with  more  skUfal  and  attentive  help 
lihaiL  mn  be  oommonly  obtained."  (Johnson's  Life  of  MiUon .)  This  remark  of  the 
Bfttit  orhie^  whioh  flrvt  engaged  my  attention  in  the  midst  of  my  embarrassments, 
Whftngh  cHwoumgin^  at  firsts  in  the  end  stimnlated  the  desire  to  overcome 
i|^     ■  - 
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Providence,  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  allow  me  to  use  them, 
with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  labours,  and  in  the 
revision  of  all  previously  written.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood, 
as  stating  these  circumstances  to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism, 
since  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  greater  circumspection  I  have  been 
compelled  to  use  has  left  me,  on  the  whole,  less  exposed  to  inaccu- 
racies than  I  should  have  been  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  composition. 
But,  as  I  reflect  on  the  many  sober  hours  I  have  passed  in  wading 
through  black-letter  tomes,  and  through  manuscripts  whose  doubtful 
orthography  and  defiance  of  aU  punctuation  were  so  many  stumbling- 
blocks  to  my  amanuensis,  it  calls  up  a  scene  of  whimsical  distresses, 
not  usually  encountered,  on  which  the  good-natured  reader  may, 
perhaps,  allow  I  have  some  right,  now  that  I  have  got  the  better  of 
them,  to  dwell  with  satisfaction. 

I  will  only  remark,  in  conclusion  of  this  too  prolix  discussion  about 
myself,  that,  while  making  my  tortoise-like  progess,  I  saw  what  I  had 
fondly  looked  upon  as  my  own  ground,  (having  lain  unmolested  by 
any  other  invader  for  so  many  ages,)  suddenly  entered,  and  in  part 
occupied,  by  one  of  my  countrymen.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Irving's 
**  History  of  Columbus,"  and  **  Chronicle  of  Granada  ; "  the  subjects 
of  which,  although  covering  but  a  small  part  of  my  whole  plan,  form 
certainly  two  of  its  most  brilliant  portions.  Now,  alas  !  if  not  devoid 
of  interest,  they  are  at  least  stripped  of  the  charm  of  novelty :  for 
what  eye  has  not  been  attracted  to  the  spot  on  which  the  light  of  that 
writer's  genius  has  fallen  ? 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  which  has  so  long  occupied  me,  without 
one  glance  at  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  Spain  ;  who,  shorn  of 
her  ancient  splendour,  humbled  by  the  loss  of  empire  abroad,  and 
credit  at  home,  is  abandoned  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  Yet  deplor- 
able as  this  condition  is,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  lethargy  in  which  she 
has  been  sunk  for  ages.  Better  be  hurried  forward  for  a  season  on 
the  wings  of  the  tempest,  than  stagnate  in  a  death-like  calm,  fatal 
alike  to  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  The  crisis  of  a  revolution, 
when  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  new  ones  are  not  yet  esta- 
blished, is,  indeed,  fearful.  Even  the  immediate  consequences  of  its 
achievement  are  scarcely  less  so  to  a  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  by 
experiment  the  precise  form  of  institutions  best  suited  to  their  wants, 
and  to  accommodate  their  character  to  these  institutions.  Such 
results  must  come  with  time,  however,  if  the  nation  but  be  true  to  itself. 
And  that  they  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  Spaniards,  surely  no 
one  can  distrust  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  their  earlier  history. 
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and  has  witnessed  the  examples  it  affords  of  heroic  virtue,  devoted 
patriotism,  and  generous  love  of  freedom. 

**  Chh  Tantico  valore 
non  6  ancor  morto." 

Clouds  and  darkness  have,  indeed,  settled  thick  around  the  throne 
of  the  youthful  Isabella ;  but  not  a  deeper  darkness  than  that  which 
covered  the  land  in  the  first  years  of  her  illustrious  namesake ;  and 
we  may  humbly  trust,  that  the  same  Providence  which  guided  her 
reign  to  so  prosperous  a  termination,  may  carry  the  nation  safe 
through  its  present  perils,  and  secure  to  it  the  greatest  of  earthly 
blessings,  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


NOVEMBBB,  1837. 
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Since  tlie  publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  tliis  work  it  has 
undergone  a  careful  revision ;  and  this,  aided  by  the  communications 
of  several  intelligent  friends,  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  its  success, 
has  enabled  me  to  correct  several  verbal  inaccuracies,  and  a  few 
typographical  errors,  which  had  been  previously  overlooked.  While 
the  Second  Edition  was  passing  through  the  press,  I  received,  also, 
copies  of  two  valuable  Spanish  works  having  relation  to  the  reign  of 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  but  which,  as  they  appeared  during  the  recent 
troubles  of  the  Peninsula,  had  not  before  come  to  my  knowledge.  Eor 
these  I  am  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  late  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington ;  a  gentleman  whose 
frank  and  liberal  manners,  personal  accomplishments,  and  inde- 
pendent conduct  in  public  life,  have  secured  for  him  deservedly  high 
consideration  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 

I  must  still  further  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  the  learned  author  of  the  "Mahommedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,"  recently  published  in  London, — a  work,  which  from  its 
thorough  investigation  of  original  sources,  and  its  fine  spirit  of 
criticism,  must  supply,  what  has  been  so  loDg  felt  to  be  a  desideratum 
with  the  student, — the  means  of  forming  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  Arabian  portion  of  the  Peninsular  annals.  There  fell  into  the 
hands  of  this  gentleman,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  convents  of 
Saragossa,  in  1835,  a  rich  collection  of  original  documents,  compre- 
hending, among  other  things,  the  autograph  correspondence  of 
^Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  court. 
It  formed,  probably,  part  of  the  library  of  Geronimo  Zurita,  historio- 
grapher of  Aragon,  under  Philip  II.,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was 
intrusted  with  whatever  documents  would  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
country.  This  rare  collection  was  left  at  his  death  to  a  monastery  in 
his  native  city.     Although  Zurita  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
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for  the  present  work,  there  are  many  details  of  interest  in  this  corre- 
spondence, which  have  passed  unnoticed  by  him,  even  when  forming 
the  basis  of  his  conclusions.  And  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
liberality  and  great  kindness  of  Sefior  de  Gayangos,  who  has  placed 
these  MSS.  at  my  disposal,  transcribing  such  as  I  have  selected,  for 
the  corroboration  and  further  illustration  of  my  work.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  labour  of  love  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  original  writing  is  in  an  antiquated  character, 
which  few  Spanish  scholars  of  the  present  day  could  comprehend,  and 
often  in  cypher,  which  requires  much  patience  and  ingenuity  to 
explain.  With  these  various  emendations,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
Edition  may  be  found  more  deserving  of  that  favour  from  the  English 
public,  which  has  been  so  courteously  accorded  to  the  preceding. 


Maboh,  1841. 
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SECTION  I. 

VIEW  OF  THE  OASTILIAN  liOKABCHT  BBTOBE  THE  nfTEBNTH  CBKT1TRT. 

Barly  History  and  Constitution  of  Castile — Invasion  of  the  Arabs— Slow  Beoonquest  of 
the  Country — Religious  Enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards — Influence  of  tlieir  Minstrelsy— 
Their  Chivahry— CSistilian  Town— Cortes—Its  Powers— Its  Boldness— Wealth  of  the 
Cities— The  Nobility— Their  Privileges  and  Wealth— &iighte^-<71ergy— Poverty  of 
the  Crown — ^Limited  Extent  of  the  Prerogative. 

Fob  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  inrasion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  centiuy,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  often  in 
deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  It  was  inhabited  by  races  the  most 
dissimilar  in  their  origin,  religion,  and  government,  the  least  important 
of  which  has  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on  the  character  and  institutions 
of  its  present  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  these 
various  races  were  blended  into  one  great  nation,  under  one  common 
rule.  Its  territorial  limits  were  widely  extended  by  discovery  and 
conquest.  Its  domestic  institutions,  and  even  its  literature,  were 
moiuded  into  the  form,  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  have 
maintained  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  narrative 
to  exhibit  the  period  in  which  these  momentous  results  were  effected, — 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  number  of  states  into 
which  Ihe  country  had  been  divided  was  reduced  to  four :  Castile, 
Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  last,  com- 
prised within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the  modem  province  of  that  name, 
was  all  that  remained  to  the  Moslems  of  their  once  vast  possessions  in 
the  Peninsula.  Its  concentrated  population  gave  it  a  degree  of  strength 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  territory ;  and  the  prorase 
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magnificenoe  of  its  coxirt,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  caliphs,  was 
supported  by  the  labours  of  a  sober,  industrious  people,  under  whom 
agriculture  and  several  of  the  mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of 
excellence  probably  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees,  had 
often  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighbouring  and  more  powerful  states. 
But  since  their  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other,  Navarre  still  continued  to  maintain  her  independence  when  all  the 
smaller  states  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  absorbed  in  the  gradually 
increasing  domiiiion  pf  Castile  and  Aragon. 

This  latter  kingdom  comprehended  the  province  of  that  name,  together 
with  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Under  its  auspicious  climate  and  free 
political  institutions,  its  inhabitants  displayed  an  uncommon  share  of 
intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long  line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to 
an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce ;  and  its  enterprising  navy 
indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of  its  territory  at  home,  by 
the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  Leon,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Galicia,  Old 
and  New  Castile,  Estremadura,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  fell  to  the  crown 
of  Castile,  which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of 
country  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  territory,  as  well  as  by  its  antiquity  (for  it  was  there 
that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy  may  be  said  to  have  first  revived  after  the 
great  Saracen  invasion),  to  be  enntled  to  a  preeminence  over  the  other 
states  of  the  Peninsula.  This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
recognised  at  an  early  period  of  her  history.  Aragon  did  homage  to 
Castile  for  her  territory  en  the  western  bank  of  the  Ebro  imtil  the 
twelfth  century ;  as  did  Navarre,  Portugal,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.*  And,  when  at  length  the  various  states 
of  Spain  were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy,  me  capital  of  Castile 
became  the  capital  of  the  new  empire,  and  her  language  the  language  of 
the  court  and  of  literature. 

It  will  facilitate  our  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
led  to  these  results,  if  we  briefly  glance  at  the  prominent  features  in  the 
early  history  and  constitution  of  the  two  principal  Christian  states, 
Casfile  and  Aragon,  previous  to  the  fifteenth  centurjr.f 

The  Visigoths,  who  overran  the  Peninsula  in  the  fifth  century,  brought 
with  them  the  same  Hberalprinciples  of  government  which  distinguished 
their  Teutonic  brethren.  Tneir  crown  was  declared  elective  by  a  formal 
legislative  act.  Laws  were  enacted  in  the  great  national  councils,  com- 
posed of  prelates  and  nobility,  and  not  unfrequently  ratified  in  on 

•  Aragon  waa  formally  released  from  this  liomage  in  117Y,  and  Portugal  in  1264.  The 
King  of  Granada,  Aben  AUlwnar,  swofro  fealty  to  St.  Ferdinand  in  1245,  bmding  himself  to 
the  payment  of  an  annual  ren^  to  serve  under  him  with  a  stipulated  number  of  his 
knights  hi  war,  and  personally  o^mci  Corla  tehtn  mmmvuedy—B.  whimsical  stipulation  this 
for  a  Hahofmetan  prince. 

t  Navazn  was  too  iDomuidenble,  and  bon  too  near  a  reawnblance  in  its  goreniment  to 
the  other  Peninsular  kingdoms,  to  nquire  a  aepante  notice;  for  which,  indeed,  the 
national  writers  afford  bat  yery  scanty  materials.  The  Moorish  empire  of  Qranaoa,  so 
ittterastiag  in  itsslt  wd  to  diwiiaar.  In  aU  rane«ta,  to  Christian  Spahi,  merits  particular 
aMcntiett.  lhV9%ixlkKm^iamixaM$nmiakd 
wUdiis^oomqMLwillitttiabTQniflD.    Bee  Fturt  L  chap.  & 
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assembly  of  the  people.  Thdr  code  of  jarispradence,  althopgli  abound- 
ing in  friyoloos  detail,  contained  many  admirable  provisions  for  the 
seourity  of  justiee ;  and!,  in  the  degree  of  ciyil  liberty  which  it  accorded 
to  the  Koman  inhabitants  of  the  country,  far  transcended  those  of  most 
of  the  other  barbarians  of  the  Korth.*  In  short,  their  simple  ]X)lity 
exhibited  the  germ  of  some  of  those  institutions  which,  with  other 
nations,  and  under  happier  auspices,  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  well- 
regulated  oonstitutionaL  liberty. 

But  while  in  other  countries  the  principles  of  a  free  goyemment  were 
slowly  and  gradually  unfolded,  their  deyelopment  was  much  accelerated 
in  Spain  by  an  event,  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  threaten  their  total 
extinction, — ^the  great  Saracen  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  religious,  as  well  as  the  political  institutions  of  the  Anibs, 
were  too  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  conquered  nation,  to  allow  the  former 
to  exercise  any  very  sensible  influence  oyer  the  latter  in  these  particulrrs. 
In  the  spirit  of  toleration  which  distinguished  the  early  loUowers  of 
Mahomet,  they  conceded  to  such  of  the  Goths  as  were  willing  to  continue 
among  them  t^r  the  conquest,  the  free  enjo3anent  of  their  religious,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  ciyu  priyileges  which  they  possessed  under  the 
ancient  monarchy  .f  Under  this  liberal  dispensation  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  preferred  remaining  in  the  pleasant  regions  of  their  ancestors, 
to  quitting  them  for  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil.  These,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  the  lower  order ;%  and  the  men  of  hi^er  rank, 
or  of  more  generous  sentiments,  who  refused  to  accept  a  nominal  and 
precarious  independence  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  escaped  £rom 
the  overwhelming  inundation  into  the  neighbouring  countries  cf  France, 
Italy,  and  Britain,  or  retreated  behind  those  natural  fortresses  of  the 
north,  the  Asturian  hiUs  and  the  Pyrenees,  whither  the  victorious 
Saracen  disdained  to  pursue  them. 

Here  the  broken  remnant  of  the  nation  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
forms  at  least  of  the  ancient  government.  But  it  may  well  be  conceived 
how  imperfect  these  must  have  been  under  a  calamity  which,  breaking 
up  all  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society,  seemed  to  resolve  it  at  once 
into  its  jmrnitive  equality.  The  monarch,  once  master  of  the  whole 
Peninsula,  now  beheld  his  empire  contracted  to  a  few  barren  in- 
hospitable rocks.     The  noble,  instead  of  the  broad  lands  and  thronged 

*  Recesvinio,  in  order  more  effoctually  to  brings  about  the  confiolidaiion  of  his  Gothio 
and  Roman  subjects  into  one  nation,  abrogated  the  law  prohitriting'  their  intermarriage. 
The  terms  in  which  his  enactment  is  conc^red  disclose  a  far  more  enlightened  policy  ttuui 
tliat  pursisdd  either  by  the  Franks  or  Lombards.  The  Yisigothic  code,  Fuero  Ju^o, 
ori^^inaUy  compiled  in  Latin,  was  translated  into  Spanish  under  St.  Ferdinand  ;  a  copy  of 
which  Tersioii  was  first  printed  in  1600,  at  Madrid.  A  second  edition,  imdcr  the  sup^' 
Tision  of  the  Royal  ^Mnish  Academy,  was  published  in  1815.  This  compilation,  notwith- 
standing the  ax^;>arent  rudeness  and  even  ferocity  of  some  of  its  features,  may  bo  said  to 
luKve  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  l^^iation  of  Castile.  It  was,  doubtless,  tho 
«(zdtiisiv«  GOntemplatioii  of  these  features  which  brought  upon  these  laws  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  Montesquieu,  as  "pudrile^  gauches,  idiotes, — ^frivoles  dans  le  foudet 
gigantesques  dans  le  style.^'    Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  28,  chap.  1. 

f  The  Christians,  in  all  matters  ezdusively  relating  to  themselves,  were  govomcd  by 
their  own  laws,  administeired  by  th^  own  Judges,  subgect  only  in  capital  cases  to  an 
amMftl  to  the  Moorish  tribonals.  Their  diurohes  and  monasteries  were  scattered  over  the 
Muwi|jal  towBS,  Cordova  retaining  seven,  Toledo  six,  && ;  and  their  clergy  were  allowed 
lodfeplaT  the  oettmne,  and  oelebnte  the  pompous  oeremonial,  of  the  Romish  communion, 

t  lf«t  the  names  of  several  nobles  resident  among  the  Moors  appear  in  the  record  of 
iSoMB  times.  If  we  conld  rely  (m  a  singular  Ikctj  quoted  by  Zurita,  we  might  inter  that  a 
iHge  proportion  of  the  Ooths  were  content  to  r«sMe  among  their  Saraoon  oonqnerors. 
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halls  of  bis  ancestors,  saw  himself  at  best  but  the  chief  of  some 
wandering  horde,  seeking  a  doubtful  subsistence,  like  himself,  by  rapine. 
The  peasantry,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  gained  by  the  exchange ; 
and  in  a  situation  in  which  all  factitious  distinctions  were  of  less  worth 
tiian  individual  prowess  and  efficiency,  they  rose  in  political  consequence. 
Even  slavery,  a  sore  evil  amon^  the  Visigoths,  as  indeed  among  all  the 
barbarians  of  German  origin,  though  not  effaced,  lost  many  of  its  most 
revolting  features  under  the  more  generous  legislation  of  later  times.* 

A  sensible  and  salutary  influence,  at  the  same  time,  was  exerted  on 
the  moral  energies  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  corrupted  in  the  long 
enjoyment  of  iminterrupted  prosperity.  Indeed,  so  relaxed  were  the 
morals  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  the  clergv,  and  so  enervated  had  all 
classes  become  in  itie  general  diffusion  of  luxury,  that  some  authors 
have  not  scrupled  to  refer  to  these  causes  principally  the  perdition  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy.  An  entire  reformation  in  these  habits  was 
necessarily  effected  in  a  situation  where  a  scanty  subsistence  could  only 
be  earned  by  a  life  of  extreme  temperance  and  toil,  and  where  it  was 
often  to  be  sought  sword  in  hand,  from  an  enemy  far  superior  in 
numbers.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
cannot  have  been  those  of  effeminate  sloth.  Thus,  a  sober,  hardy,  and 
independent  race  was  gradually  formed,  prepared  to  assert  Ibeir  ancient 
inheritance,  and  to  lay  the  foimdations  of  far  more  liberal  and  equitable 
forms  of  government  than  were  known  to  their  ancestors. 

At  first  their  progress  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible.  The 
Saracens,  indeed,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusia,  so 
congenial  with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  north  to  an  enemy  whom  they  despised.  But,  when  the 
Spaniards,  quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the 
open  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Arab  cavsury,  who,  sweeping  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  carried  off  in  a  single  foray  the  hard-earned  produce  of  a 
summer's  toil.  It  was  not  untiL  they  had  reached  some  natural  boundary, 
as  the  river  Douro,  or  the  chain  of  the  Guadarrama,  that  they  were 
enabled,  by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications  along  these  primitive 
bulwarks,  to  secure  their  con(juests,  and  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to 
the  destructive  inroads  of  their  enemies. 

Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of  their  tardy  progress. 
The  numerous  petty  states  which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
monarchy,  seemed  to  regard  each  other  with  even  a  fiercer  hatred  than 
that  with  which  they  viewed  the  enemies  of  their  faith ;  a  circumstance 
that  more  than  once  brought  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  More 
Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  national  feuds,  than  in  all  their 
encounters  with  the  infidel.  The  soldiers  of  Feman  Gonoalez,  a  chieftain 
of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that  their  master  made  them  lead  the 
life  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in  the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wars, 
not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one  another. 

*  The  lot  of  the  Visigothic  slave  was  sufficiently  hard.  The  oppressions  which  this 
unhai>py  race  endured  were  such  as  to  lead  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  excellent  introduction  to 
the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  to  impute  to  their  co-operation,  in  part,  the  easy  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Arabs.  But,  although  the  laws  in  relation  to  them,  seem  to  be  taken 
up  with  determining  Uieir  incapacities  rather  than  their  privileges,  it  is  probable  that 
they  secured  to  them,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  great  a  degree  of  civil  consequence  as  was 
enjoyed  by  similar  dasses  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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These  circumstanceB  so  far  palsied  the  arm  of  the  Christians,  that  a 
century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before  they  had  penetrated 
to  the  Douro,*  and  nearly  thrice  that  period  before  they  had  advanced 
the  line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus,t  notwithstanding  this  portion  of  the 
country  had  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  Mahometans,  But  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people  living  as  thev  did,  under  circumstances 
so  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  both  pnysical  and  moral  energy, 
must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation  oppressed  by  despotism,  and  the 
effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was  naturally  disposed  by  a  sensual 
religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate.  In  truth,  the  early  Spaniard  was 
urged  by  every  motive  that  can  give  efficacy  to  human  purpose.  Pent 
up  in  his  barren  mountains,  he  beheld  the  pleasant  valleys  and  fruitful 
vineyards  of  his  ancestors  delivered  over  to  the  spoiler,  the  holy  places 
polluted  by  his  abominable  rites,  and  the  Crescent  glittering  on  the 
domes  which  were  once  consecrated  by  the  venerated  symbol  of  his  faith. 
His  cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven,  The  church  published  her  bulls 
of  crusade,  offering  liberal  indulgencies  to  those  who  served,  and 
Paradise  to  those  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  infidel.  The  ancient 
Castilian  was  remarkable  for  his  independent  resistance  of  papal  en- 
croachment; but  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  subjected  him  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  ecclesiastical  influence  at  home.  Priests  mingled 
in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and  arrayed  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  not 
Tinfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle.]:  They  interpreted  the  will  of 
Heaven  as  mysteriously  revealed  in  dreams  and  visions.  Miracles  were 
a  familiar  occurrence.  The  violated  tombs  of  the  saints  sent  forth 
thunders  and  lightenings  to  consume  the  invaders;  and,  when  the 
Christians  fainted  in  the  fight,  the  apparition  of  their  patron,  St.  James, 
mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  and  bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  was  seen  hovering  in  the  air  to  rally  their  broken  squadrons,  and 
lead  them  on  to  victory.  9  Thus  the  Spaniard  looked  upon  nimself  as  in. 
a  peculiar  manner  the  care  of  Providence.  For  him  the  laws  of  nature 
were  suspended.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  fighting  not  only  for 
his  country  but  for  Christendom.  Indeed  volunteers  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Christendom  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner ;  and 
the  cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardour  in  Spain,  as  on 
the  plains  of  Palestine.||  Hence  the  national  character  became  exalted 
by  a  religious  fervour,  which  in  later  days,  alas !   settled  into  a  fierco 

*  According  to  Morales,  this  took  place  about  850. 
t  Toledo  was  not  reconquered  until  1085 ;  Lisbon,  in  1147. 

t  The  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  whose  revenues  and  retinues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  other 
ecclesiastics,  were  {larticularly  conspicuous  in  these  holy  wars.  Mariana^  speaking  of  one 
of  these  belHgenmt  prelates,  considers  it^worchy  of  enooinium,  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  he  was  most  conspicuous  for  Ids  good  government  in  pe&ee,  or  his  conduct  and 
valour  in  war." 

§  The  first  occasion  on  which  the  military  apostle  condescended  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
Leouese,  was  the  memorable  day  of  Clavijo,  A.D.  844,  when  70,000  infidels  fell  on  the  field. 
From  that  time  the  name  of  Bt.  Jago  be(»une  the  battle-cry  of  the  Spaniards. 

II  French,  Flemish,  Italian,  and  English  volunteers,  led  by  men  of  distinguished  rank, 
arc  recorded  by  the  Spanish  writers  to  have  been  present  at  the  sieges  of  Toledo,  Lisbon, 
Algeziras,  and  various  others.  More  than  sizi^,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  a  hundred 
thousand,  joined  the  army  before  the  battie  of  Navas  de  Tolosa ;  a  round  exaggeration, 
which,  however,  implies  the  great  number  of  such  auxiliaries.  The  crusades  in  Siiain 
were  as  rational  enterprises  as  those  in  the  East  were  vain  and  chimerical.  Pope  Pascal 
II.  acted  like  a  man  of  sense,  when  he  sent  back  certain  Spanish  adventurers  who  had 
embarked  in  the  wars  of  Palesthie,  telling  them,  that  "the  cause  of  religion  could  be 
mvu^  better  served  b^  them  at  home.'* 
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I&natioism.  Hence  that  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  t^e  faith,  the 
peonliar  boast  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  deep  tinge  of  superstition  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished  above  the  other  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  long  wars  with  the  Mahometans  served  to  keep  alive  in  their 
bosoms  the  ardent  ^low  of  patriotism;  and  this  was  still  further 
heightened  by  the  body  of  traditional  minstrelsy,  which  commemorated 
in  these  wars  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  The  influence  of  such 
popular  compositions  on  a  simple  people  is  undeniable.  A  sa^cious 
critic  ventures  to  pronounce  tne  poems  of  Homer  the  principal  bond 
which  united  the  Grecian  states.  Such  an  opinion  may  be  deemed  some- 
what extravagant.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  a  poem  like 
that  of  the  **  Cid,"  which  appeared  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  by 
calling  up  the  most  mspiring  national  recollections  in  connexion  with 
their  favourite  hero,  must  have  operated  powerfully  on  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  the  people. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  in  the  cordial  spirit  of  these  early  effusions, 
little  of  the  ferocious  bigotry  which  sullied  the  character  of  the  nation  in 
after  ages.  The  Mahometans  of  this  period  far  excelled  their  enemies  in 
general  refinement,  and  had  carried  some  branches  of  intellectual  culture 
to  a  height  scarcely  sttrprassed  by  Europeans  in  later  times.  The 
Christians,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  political  aversion  to  the 
Saracens,  conceded  to  them  a  degree  of  respect,  which  subsided  into 
feelings  of  a  very  different  complexion  as  they  themselves  rose  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation.  This  sentiment  of  respect  tempered  the  ferocity  of 
a  warfare,  wMch,  although  sufficiently  disastrous  in  its  details,  affords 
examples  of  a  generous  courtesy  that  would  do  honour  to  the  politest 
ages  of  Europe.*  The  Spameh  Arabs  were  accomplished  in  all  knightly 
exercflses;  and  their  natural  f[>ndness  for  magnifioence,  which  shed  a 
lustre  over  the  m^ed  features  of  chivalry,  Easily  communicated  itself  to 
the  Christian  cavaliers.  In  the  intervals  of  peace,  these  latter  frequented 
the  courts  of  the  Moorish  princes,  and  mingled  with  their  adversaries  in 
the  comparatively  peaceful  pleasures  of  the  tourney,  as  in  war  they  vied 
with  them  in  feats  of  Quixotic  eaUantry.f 

The  nature  of  this  warfare  between  two  nations,  inhabitants  of  the 
same  country,  yet  so  dissimilar  in  their  religious  and  social  institutions 
as  to  be  almost  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other,  was  extremely  favour- 

*  When  the  ompreai  queen  of  Alfonso  VII.  was  besioged  in  the  oastle  of  Azeca,  in  1139, 
she  reproached  the  Modem  cavaliers  for  their  want  of  courtesy  and  courage  in  attacking  a 
forbrase  defended  by  a  fiomale.  They  acknowledged  the  iustice  of  the  rebuke,  and  only 
vequested  that  she  would  condescend  to  show  herself  to  them  from  her  palace ;  when  the 
ICoorish  chWalxy.  after  paying  th^  obeisance  to  hor  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
instantly  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  It  was  a  fluent  occurrence  to  I'estore  a  noble 
captive  to  liberty  without  ransom,  and  even  with  costly  presents.  Thus  Alfonso  ZI.  sent 
back  to  their  feiuier  two  daughters  of  a  Moorish  prince,  who  formed  part  of  the  spoils  of 
the  battle  of  TarUk.  When  this  same  Castilian  sovereign,  after  a  career  of  almost  un- 
biterrupted  victonr  over  the  Moslems,  died  of  the  league  before  Gibraltar  in  1360,  the 
Icnighta  of  Oranaoa  put  on  mourning  for  h\m,  aayii^,  ttiat  "  he  was  a  noble  prince,  and 
one  that  knew  how  to  honour  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends." 

t  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  adiievements  in  this  way,  was  that  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  Alcantara  in  1394,  who.  after  inefEbotually  challenging  the  King  of  Granada  to 
meet  him  in  single  combat,  or  with  a  foree  double  that  of  his  own,  marched  boldly  up  to 
the  gates  of  his  capital,  where  he  was  assailed  by  such  on  overwhelming  host^  that  ho 
wUh  all  his  little  buid  perished  on  the  field.  It  was  over  this  worthy  compeer  of  Don 
Quixote  that  the  epiti^^ui  was  inscribed,  "  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear,^'  which  led 
Charles  V.  to  remark  to  one  of  his  courtieis,  that  "the  good  knight  oould  nsror  have  tried 
to  snuff  a  candle  with  his  fingers." 
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ible  to  the  exhibitioii  of  ih^  charaoterktio  yirtoes  of  oluyahy.  The 
iKxatigaity  of  the  hostile  parties  afforded  abundoiit  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal renooonter  and  bold  r6mantio  enterprise.  Ea^  nation  had  its 
regular  military  associations,  who  swore  to  deyote  their  liyies  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  ana  their  country  in  perpetual  war  against  the  infidel,  *  The 
Spanish  knight  became  the  drue  hero  of  romance,  wandering  over  his  own 
land,  and  even  into  the  remotest  climes,  in  quest  of  adventures ;  and  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  him  in  the  courts  of  ]Bngland  and 
Burgundy,  doin^  battle  in  honour  of  hia  mistress,  and  challenging 
general  admiration  by  his  uncommon  personal  intrepidity,  t  This 
romantic  spirit  lingered  in  Castile  long  after  the  age  (%  chivalry  had 
become  extinct  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  continuing  to  nourish  itself  on 
those  illusions  of  fsmcy  which  we^  at  leng^  dispelled  by  the  caustic 
fBtire  of  Cervantes. 

Thus  patriotism,  r^gious  loyalty,  and  a  proud  sense  of  independence, 
founded  on  the  consciousness  oi  owing  their  possessions  to  their  personal 
valour,  became  characteristic  traits  of  tib^e  Castilians  previously  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  oppressive  policy  and  mnaticism  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  contrived  to  throw  inito  the  shade  these  generoua 
virtues.  Glimpses  of  them«  however,  might  long  be  dbcemed  in 
the  haughty  bearing  of  the  CastUian  noble,  and  in  that  erect  high- 
minded  peasantry,  whom  oppi^easion  has  not  yet  been  able  wholly  to 
inibdue.:^ 

To  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed,  may 
also  be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as  we3I  as  a 
more  early  development  oi  them  than  took  place  in  other  countries  of 
!Kurope.  From  t^e  exposure  of  the  CaatiUan  towns  to  the  predatory 
incursiosB  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary  not  only  mat  they 
should  be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every  citizen  should  be  trained  to 
hear  anms  in  their  defence.  An  immense  increase  of  consequence  was 
given  to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  constitutod  the  most  efiective  part  of  the 
national  militia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of 
Inviting  t^e  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary 
privileges  to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  doto,  as  well  as 
Hberal  diaraoteii!,  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Castile  and  I<eon.§ 

*  This  singiiliu:  fact,  of  the  exisieiKie  of  aa  Arabic  military  order,  is  recorded  by  Coude. 
The  brethren  were  disticguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  attire,  aud  their  austere  and 
frugal  habits.  They  were  stationed  on  the  Moorish  marches,  and  were  bound  by  a  vow 
of  perjwtiud  war  against  the  Chriatian  infidel.  As  their  exostenoe  is  traoed  as  far  back  as 
1030,  they  may  possibly  have  siigrgested  the  oigauisation  of  aimilAr  institutions  in 
Christendom,  which  they  preceded  by  a  century  at  least. 

flu  one  of  the  Faeton  Mtters,  we  find  the  notioe  of  a  £^)anish  knight  appearing  at  tlie 
court  of  ELe^ry  VI.  **  wytii  a  Kercheff  of  Pleoeauuce  Iwrapped  aboute  hys  arme,  thegwych 
Knight,"  says  the  writer,  *' wyl  renne  a  oours  wyth  a  warpe  spere  for  his  sou'eyn  lady 
sake."  The  practice  of  using  sharp  spears,  instead  of  the  guarded  and  blunted  weapons 
usual  in  the  tournament,  seems  to  have  been  aflfected  by  the  chivalrous  nobles  of  Castile  ; 
many  of  whom,  says  the  Chronicle  of  Juan  II.,  lost  their  lives  from  this  circumstance,  in 
the  splendid  tourney  given  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Blanche  of  Navarre  aud  Henr^ 
son  of  John  II.  Honstrelet  records  t^e  adventures  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  who  "  travollea 
aU  the  way  to  the  Court  of  Buigundy  to  seek  honour  and  reverence  "  by  his  feats  of 
arms.  His  antagonist  w^s  the  Lord  of  Chaigny ;  on  the  second  day  they  fought  with 
battle-axes,  and  *'  the  CastiliEum  attractad  general  admiration  by  his  imcommon  daring  ifi 
jGghting  with  his  visor  up." 

X  The  Venetian  Ambassador,  Nttvagiero,  speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Castilian  nobles 
in  Charles  V.'s  time,  remarks  somewhat  blimtly,  that  "if  their  power  were  equal  to 
l^eirpride,  the  whole  world  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  them.'* 

§  Thp  most  ancient  of  these  regular  chavters  of  inconxxration  now  extant^  w«s  granted 
by  Alfonso  v.,  in  1020,  to  the  city  of  Leon  and  its  territory.    It  preceded,  by  a  long 
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These,  althongh  varying  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally  conceded 
to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  Judges  were  appointed  by  this  body  for 
the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
royal  tribunal.  No  person  could  be  affected  in  life  or  property,  except  by 
a  decision  of  this  municipal  court ;  and  no  cause,  wnile  pending  before 
it,  could  be  evoked  thence  into  the  superior  tribunal.  In  order  to  secure 
the  barriers  of  justice  more  effectually  against  the  violence  of  power,  so 
often  superior  to  law  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was  provided  in 
many  of  the  charters  that  no  nobles  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  real 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  community ;  that  no  fortress  or  palace 
should  be  erected  by  them  there ;  that  such  as  might  reside  within  its 
territory  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  any  violence 
offered  by  them  to  its  inhabitants  might  be  forcibly  resisted  with 
impunity.  Ample  and  inalienable  funds  were  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  municipal  functionaries,  and  for  other  public  expenses. 
A  large  extent  of  circumjacent  country,  embracing  frequently  many 
towns  and  villages,  was  annexed  to  each  city,  with  the  right  of  juris- 
diction over  it.  All  arbitrary  tallages  were  commuted  for  a  certain 
fixed  and  moderate  rent.  An  officer  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
reside  within  each  community,  whose  province  it  was  to  superintend  the 
collection  of  this  tribute,  to  maintain  public  order,  and  to  be  associated 
with  the  magistrates  of  each  city  in  the  command  of  the  forces  it  was 
bound  to  contribute  towards  the  national  defence.  Thus,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing 
in  feudal  servitude,  the  members  of  the  Castilian  corporations,  living 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates  in  time  of  peace, 
and  commanded  by  their  own  officers  in  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of 
aU  the  essential  richts  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

It  is  true,  that  tney  were  often  convulsed  by  intestine  feuds ;  that  the 
laws  were  often  loosely  administered  by  incompetent  judges ;  and  that  the 
exercise  of  so  many  important  prerogatives  of  independent  states  inspired 
them  with  feelings  of  independence,  which  led  to  mutual  rivalry,  and 
sometimes  to  open  collision.  But  with  all  this,  long  after  similar 
immunities  in  the  free  cities  of  other  countries,  as  Italy  for  example,* 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of  faction  or  the  lust  of  power,  mose 
of  the  Castilian  cities  not  only  remained  unimpaired,  but  seemed  to 
acquire  additional  stability  with  age.  This  circumstance  is  chiefly 
imputable  to  the  constancy  of  the  national  legislature,  which,  until  the 
voice  of  liberty  was  stifled  by  a  military  despotism,  was  ever  ready  to 
interpose  its  protecting  arm  in  defence  of  constitutional  rights. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation  in  Castile 
occurred  at  Burgos,  in  1169  ;    nearly  a  century  antecedent  to  the 

inteiral,  those  granted  to  the  bunfesscs  in  other  itarts  of  Europe,  with  the  exertion, 
perhaps,  of  Italy ;  whore  several  of  the  cities,  as  Milcm,  Pavia,  and  Pisa,  seem  early  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  have  exercised  some  of  the  functions  of  independent  states.  But  the 
extent  of  municipal  immunities  conceded  to,  or  rather  assumed  oy,  the  Italian  cities  at 
this  early  period,  is  very  equivocal ;  for  all,  or  nearly  all  their  archives,  previous  to  the 
ttme  of  Frederic  I.  (the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centuryX  had  perisned  amid  their 
frequent  civil  convulsions.  Acts  of  enfranchisement  became  frequent  in  Spain  during 
the  eleventh  century;  several  of  which  are  preserved,  and  exhibit,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, the  nature  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  inhabitants. 

*  The  independence  of  the  Lombard  cities  had  been  sacrificed,  according  to  the  admission 
of  their  enthusiastic  historian,  Sismoxuli,  about  thid  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
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eelebrated  Leicester  pariiament.  Each  city  had  but  one  yote,  whatcYer 
might  be  the  number  of  its  representatiyes.  A  much  greater  irregidarity 
in  r^ard  to  the  number  of  cities  required  to  send  deputies  to  cortes  ou 
different  occasions,  prevailed  in  Castile,  than  ever  existed  in  England ; 
though,  previously  to  the  fifteenth  century,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  design  of  infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  nomination  of  these  was  originally  vested  in  the  householders  at 
large,  but  was  afterwards  coniined  to  the  municipalities ;  a  most  mis- 
chievous alteration,  which  subjected  their  election  eventually  to  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  crown.  They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber 
with  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  but,  on  questions  of 
moment,  retired  to  deliberate  by  themselves.  After  the  transaction  of 
other  business,  their  own  petitions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign,  and 
his  assent  gave  them  the  validity  of  laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by 
neglectin?  to  make  their  money  grants  depend  on  corresponding  con- 
cessions from  the  crown,  relinquished  that  powerful  check  on  its 
operations  so  beneficially  exerted  in  the  British  parliament,  but  in  vain 
contended  for  even  there,  tiU  a  much  later  period  than  that  now  under 
consideration.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and 
ole^nr  to  attend  in  cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the 
validity  of  legislative  acts ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in 
many  assemmies  of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.*  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the 
commons  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived 
them  of  the  sympaliiy  and  co-operation  of  the  great  orders  of  the  state, 
whose  authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  eventually  desert 
them  in  their  utmost  neea.t 

But  notwithstanding  these  defecte,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Castilian 
cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into  uiat  body,  assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
it  in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognised  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  Hie  constitution,  that  no  tex  could  be  imposed 
without  its  consent ;  t  and  an  express  enactment  to  this  effect  was 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  statute  book,  after  it  had  become  a  dead  letter, 
as  if  to  remind  the  nation  of  the  liberties  it  had  lost.§  '  The  commons 
showed  a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  o^ooUecting  the  public 
revenue,  oftentimes  more  onerous  to  the  subject  than  the  tax  itself. 
They  watehed  carefully  over  ite  appropriation  to  ite  destined  uses.  They 
restrained  a  too  prodigal  expenditure,  and  ventured  more  than  once  to 
regulate  the  economy  of  the  royal  household.  ||    They  kept  a  vigilant 

*  This  omission  of  the  tnivileged  orders  wm  almost  uniform  under  Charles  V.,  and  his 
siicccssors.  But  it  would  be  umair  to  seek  for  constitutional  precedent  in  the  usages  of  a 
government  whose  avowed  policy  was  altogether  subversiye  of  the  constitution. 

t  During  the  famous  war  of  the  Comtmidade$,  under  Charles  V. 

i  The  term,  "  fimdamental  principle  "  is  fUlly  authorised  by  the  existence  of  repeated 
enactments  to  this  effect. 

§  This  law,  x>a<»ed  under  Alfonso  XI.,  was  confirmed  by  John  II.,  Henry  III.,  and 
Charles  V. 

In  1258,  they  presented  a  variety  of  petitions  to  the  king,  in  relation  to  his  own 
I>orsonal  expenditure,  as  well  as  that  of  his  courtiers ;  requiring  him  to  diminish  the 
chiirgcs  of  his  table,  attire,  tc,  and,  bluntly,  to  '*  bring  his  appetite  within  a  more 
reiisonable  compass:"  to  all  which  he  readily  gave  his  assent.  The  English  reader  is 
reminded  of  a  very  different  result  which  attended  a  similar  interposition  of  the  commons 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  more  than  a  century  later. 


eye  ob  ihe  oomdiiot  of  puMie  affioers,  as  well  as  on  the  rigiit  adDiiiiisiau- 
tiea  of  justice,  and  oomsaissions  were  appointed  at  their  suggestion  for 
inquiring  into  its  abuses.  They  entered  into  negotiation  for  alliances 
mth  foreign  powers,  and,  bjr  determining  the  amount  of  rappiies  for  tiie 
maintenanee  of  troops  in  tune  of  war,  preserved  a  saXatary  check  over 
military  operations.  The  ncmiination  of  regencies  was  subject  to  their 
approbation,  and  they  deifined  the  nature  of  the  authority  to  be  entrusted 
to  them.  Their  consent  was  esteemed  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a 
title  to  the  crown ;  and  this  prerogatiye,  or  at  least  the  image  of  it,  has 
continued  to  surviye  the  wreck  of  their  ancient  liberties.*  Finally,  they 
more  than  once  set  aside  the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereigns 
in  regard  to  the  succession. 

Without  going  farther  into  detail,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
high  powers  clauned  by  the  commons  previously  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
which,  instead  of  being  oon£ned  to  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation,  seem, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  reached  to  the  exeoutive  duties  of  the  admi- 
nistration. It  would,  indeed,  show  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  middle  ages,  to  suppose  that  the  practical  exercise  of 
these  powers  always  corresponded  with  their  theory.  We  trace  repeated 
instances,  it  is  true,  in  which  they  were  claimed  and  successfully 
exerted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  multipHcJfty  of  remedial  statutes 
proves  too  plainly  how  often  the  rights  of  the  people  were  invaded  by  the 
yidience  of  the  privileged  orders,  or  the  more  artful  and  systematic  usur- 
pations of  the  crown.  But,  far  £rom  being  intimidated  by  such  acts,  the 
representatives  in  cortes  were  ever  ready  to  stand  forward  as  the  intrepid 
advocates  of  constitutional  freedom;  and  the  unqualified  boldness  of 
their  language  on  such  occasions,  and  the  consequent  concessions  of  the 
sovereign,  are  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  real  extent  of  their  power, 
and  show  how  cordially  they  must  have  been  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous  institu- 
tion peculiar  to  CastQe,  which  sought  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
by  means  scarcely  compatible  themselves  with  civil  subordination.  I 
refer  to  the  celebrated  Hermandadj  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  as  the  associa- 
tion was  sometimes  called,  a  name  familiar  to  most  readers  in  the  lively 
fictions  of  Le  Sage,  though  conveying  there  no  very  adequate  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  functions  which  it  assumed  at  the  period  under  review. 
Instead  of  a  regular  org^anised  police,  it  then  consisted  of  a  confederation 
of  the  principal  cities  bound  together  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  in  seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs 
were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assembled  at  stated  intervals  for  this 
purpose,  transacting  their  business  under  a  common  seal,  enacting  laws 
which  they  were  careful  to  transmit  to  the  nobles  and  even  the  soverei;?n 
Mmself,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed  force.  This  wild 
kind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an  unsettled  state  of  society, 
repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sanction ;  and,  however  formidable 
such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to  the  eye  of  the  monarch,  he 
was  often  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense  of  his  own  impotence,  as  well 
as  of  the  overweening  power  of  the  nobles,  against  whom  it  was  prin- 
cipally directed.     Hence  these  associations,  {^though  the  epithet  may 

*  The  recoguition  of  tho  title  of  the  heir  apMunent,  by  a  ooptes  ccmvoked  for  that  purpoM 
lias  continued  to  be  observed  in  Castile  down  to  the  present  time. 
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leffln  Bomewliat  oTentroined,  harm  veoeiyed  the  appellationi  of  '^  Cortei 
extraordinary.*'* 

With  these  immanities,  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of 
opulence  and  splendour  unriyalled,  unless  in  Italy  dnrin^  the  middle 
ages.  At  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  their  contaet  with  uxe  Arabs  had 
femiiliarised  them  wiin  a  better  system  of  agriooltore,  and  a  dexterity  in 
tlie  meehanie  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Ghristendom.t  On  the 
oeoujpation  of  a  oonqnered  town,  wo  mid  it  distributed  into  qnarters  or 
districts,  appropriated  to  the  seyeral  crafts,  whose  members  were  in- 
corporated into  guilds,  under  the  regulation  of  magistrates  and  by-laws 
of  their  own  appointment.  Instead  of  the  unworthy  disrepute  into 
which  the  more  numble  occupations  haye  since  lallen  in  Spain,  they  were 
fostered  by  a  liberal  patrona^,  and  their  professors,  in  some  instonees, 
eleyated  to  the  rank  of  knighthood.  The  excellent  breed  of  sheep, 
which  early  became  the  subject  of  legislatiye  solioitvbde,  furnished  them 
with  an  important  staple ;  which,  together  with  the  simpler  manufac* 
tures,  and  the  yarious  products  of  a  poli^  soil,  formed  the  materials  of 
a  profitable  commerce,  f  Augmentation  of  wealth  brought  with  it  the 
usual  ai»petLte  for  expensiye  pleasures ;  and  the  popkr  difbsion  of 
luxury  in  tire  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  attested  by  the 
fifihionable  inyectiye  of  the  satirist,  and  by  the  impotence  of  r^eated 
snmptaary  enactments.  Huoh  of  tins  superfluous  wealth,  howeyer,  was 
expended  on  the  construction  of  useful  publio  works.  Cities  from  which 
the  nobles  had  once  been  so  jealously  exdnded,  came  now  to  be  their 
&yourito  reaidenceu  But  while  their  sumptuous  edifices  aaid  splendid 
retinues  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  peaee&tl  burghers,  their  turbuleiU;  spirit 

*  One  hundred  cities  associated  in  the  Hermandad  of  1815.  In  that  of  1295,  were 
Hurty-four.  The  knigtits  and  inferior  nobiiity  freqoentiy  made  part  of  the  a08ociati<m. 
Ha  <me  of  the  arlacles  of  eonfederation  it  is  declared,  that  xf  any  noble  shall  deprive  a 
member  of  the  association  of  his  property,  and  refuse  restitution,  nis  house  shall  be  razed 
to  theg^tmd.  In  another,  that  if  anv  one,  by  command  of  the  king,  shall  attempt  to  collect 
MQ  unlawAil  tax,  he  shall  be  put  to  deaiii  on  the  spot. 

t  Gold  and  silver,  curiously  wrought  into  plate,  were  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Spain  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  They  were  much  used  in  the  churches. 
The  tiara  of  the  pope  was4fto  tiohly  inorusted  with  the  precious  metals,  says  Masdeu,  is  to 
ireoeive  the-name  oi  SpanoddMa. 

t  The  historian  of  Beville  describes  that  city,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  possessing  a  flourishing  ^  oo;nmerce,  and  a  degree  of  opidence  unexampled  since  the 
oonque^  It  was  filled  vriHi  an  aotive  population,  employed^  in  the  vanous  mechanic 
arts.  Its  domestic  fabrics,  as  well  as  natural  products  of  oil,  wine,  wool,  8ic.,  supplied  a 
trade  with  France,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  England.  The  ports  of  Biscay,  which  belonged  to 
ihe  Castiliau  crown,  were  the  marts  of  an  extensive  vrade  with  the  North  daring  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ccmturies.  This  province  entered  into  repeated  treaties  of 
commerce  with  IVanoe  and  England ;  and  her  factories  were  established  at  Bruges,  tho 
great  emporium  of  commercial  intercourse  divring  this  period  between  the  North  and 
Soutii,  before  those  of  any  othn:  people  in  Europe,  except  the  Germans. 

The  institution  of  the  muta  is  referre<L  says  liiWde,  to  the  middle  of  tiie  fourteenth 
century,  when.the  great  plague,  Which  devastated  the  coxmtry  so  sorely,  left  large  depopu- 
lated tracts  open  to  pasturage.  This  popular  opinion  is  erroneous,  since  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  government,  and  became  the  subject  of  legislation  as  au<)iently  as  1^8,  imdor 
Alfonso  the  Wise.  Capmany,  however,  dates  the  great  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
8panlsh  sheep  from  the  year  1304,  when  Catherine  of  Lancaster  brought  \vith  her,  as  a 
part  of  her  dowiy  to  the  :heii'  apparent  qf  CdfitUe,  a  flock  of  Eugli^  merinos,  distinguished 
at  that  time,  above  those  of  every  other  counwy,  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
fleece.  This  acute  writer,  after  a  very  careftil  examination  of  the  subject,  differing  from 
those  already  ouoted,  considers  the.raw  material  fM*  manufacture,  and  the  natural  produce 
tionsofthesoii,  to  have  constituted  almost  the  only  articles  of  enravt  from  Spain.  imtU 
after  the  fifteenth  century.  The  term  merinos  is  derived,  by  Conde,  from  moedinot, 
signifying  "  wandering ; "  the  name  .of  an  .^j^bian  tribe,  who  shifted  their  place  of 
residence  with  the  season. 
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was  preparing  the  way  for  those  dismal  scenes  of  faction  wkLch  oonyulsed 
the  litde  commonwealths  to  their  centre  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  communities  gave  their  representatives 
a  projportional  increase  of  importance  in  the  national  assembly.  The 
liberties  of  the  people  seemed  to  take  deeper  root  in  the  midst  of  those 
politioal  convulsions,  so  frequent  in  Castile,  which  unsettled  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Every  new  revolution  was  followed  by  new 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  popular  authority^ con- 
tinued to  advance  with  a  steady  process  until  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Third,  of  Trastamara,  in  1393,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  zenith.  A  disputed  title  and  a  disastrous  war  compelled  the  father 
of  this  prince,  John  the  First,  to  treat  the  commons  with  a  deference 
unknown  to  his  predecessors.  We  find  four  of  their  number  admitted 
into  his  privy  council,  and  six  associated  in  the  regency,  to  which  he 
confided  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority.*  A 
remarkable  fact,  wliich  occurred  in  this  reign,  showing  the  important 
advances  made  by  the  commons  in  political  estimation,  was  the  substi- 
tution of  the  sons  of  burgesses  for  an  equal  number  of  those  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  stipulated  to  be  delivered  as  hosta^^es  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  treaty  with  Portugal  in  1393.  There  will  be  occasion  to 
notice,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  History,  some  of  the  circumstances 
which,  contributing  to  undennine  the  power  of  the  commons,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  eventual  subversion  of  the  constitution. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  Castile,  which  had  been  so  favourable  to 
popular  rights,  was  eminently  so  to  those  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
nobles,  embarked  with  their  sovereign  in  the  same  common  enterprise  of 
rescuing  their  ancient  patrimony  from  its  invaders,  felt  entitled  to  divide 
with  him  the  spoils  of  victory.  Issuing  forth  at  the  head  of  their  own 
retainers,  from  their  strongholds  or  castles,  (the  great  number  of  which 
was  oriffinally  impHed  in  the  name  of  the  country,)!  they  were 
continually  enlargmg  the  circuit  of  their  territories,  with  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  their  own  good  swords.  This  independent  mode 
of  efiecting  their  conquests  would  appear  unfavourable  to  the  introduction 
of  the  feudal  system,  which,  although  its  existence  in  Castile  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  positive  law  as  well  as  usage,  never  prevailed  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent  as  it  did  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  rtcos  homhres,  were  exempted  from  general 
taxation ;  and  the  occasional  attempt  to  infringe  on  this  privilege  in 
seasons  ofgreat  public  emergency,  was  uniformly  repelled  by  this  jealous 
body.  J  They  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt ;  nor  be  subjected  to 
torture,  so  repeatedly  sanctioned  in  other  cases  by  the  municipal  law  of 
Castile.  They  had  the  right  of  deciding  their  private  feuds  by  an  appeal 
to  arms;    a  right  of  which  they  liberally  availed  themselves.     They 

*  The  admission  of  citizens  into  the  king's  council  would  have  formed  a  most  important 
efioch  for  the  commons,  had  they  not  soon  been  replaced  by  jurisconsults,  whoso  studies 
and  sentiments  inclined  them  less  to  the  popular  side  than  to  that  of  prerogative. 

t  Castilla.  Livy  mentions  the  great  number  of  these  towers  in  Spam  in  his  day. 
'*  Multas  et  locis  altis  positas  turres  Hispania  habet."  A  castle  was  emblazoned  on  the 
esctitchcon  of  Castile,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Urraca,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Salazar  de  Mendoza. 

t  The  incensed  nobles  quitted  the  cortes  in  disgust,  and  threatened  to  vindicate  their 
rights  by  arms,  on  one  such  occasion,  1176. 
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also  daimed  the  priyileffe,  when  aggrieved,  of  denaturalising  themselves, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  publicly  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  and  of  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  his  enemy.*  The 
number  of  pett;^  states,  which  swarmed  over  the  Peninsula,  afforded 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  disorgigiising  prerogative. 
The  Laras  are  particularly  noticed  b;^  Mariana  as  having  a  **  great  relish 
for  rebellion,"  and  the  Castros  as  being  much  in  the  habit  of  going  over 
to  the  Moors.  They  assumed  the  licence  of  arraying  themselves  in 
armed  confederacy  against  the  monarch  on  any  occasion  of  popular 
disgust,  and  th^  solemnised  the  act  by  the  most  imposing  ceremonials 
of  rdigion.  Tneir  rights  of  jurisdiction,  derived  to  them,  it  would 
seem,  originally  from  royal  grant,  were  in  a  ^at  measure  defeated  by 
the  libersu  cluurters  of  incorporation,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  sovereign, 
they  conceded  to  their  vassals,  as  well  as  by  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  royal  judicatures.  In  virtue  of  their  birth  they  monopolised 
all  the  higher  offices  of  state,  as  those  of  constable  and  admiral  of  Castile, 
odelantadDSf  or  governors  of  the  provinces,  cities,  &c.  They  secured  to 
themselves  the  grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders,  which  placed  at 
their  disposal  an  immense  amount  of  revenue  and  of  patronage.  Finally, 
they  entered  into  the  royal  or  privy  council,  and  formed  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  national  legislature. 

These  important  prerogatives  were  of  course  favourable  to  tho 
accumulation  of  great  wealth.  Their  estates  were  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  unlike  the  grandees  of  Spain  at  the  present 
day,  they  resided  on  them  in  person,  TOainta.ining  the  state  of  petty 
sovereigns,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue,  who  served  the 
purposes  of  a  pageant  in  time  of  peace,  and  an  efficient  military  force  in 
war.  The  demesnes  of  John,  lord  of  Biscay,  confiscated  by  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  in  1327,  amounted  to  more  than  eighty 
towns  and  castles.  The  "good  constable"  Davalos,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  could  ride  through  his  own  estates  all  the  way  from 
Seville  to  Compostella,  almost  the  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  powerful  favourite  of  John  the  Second,  could 
muster  twenty  thousand  vassals,  f  A  contemporary,  who  gives  a 
catalogue  of  we  annual  rents  of  the  principal  Oastilian  nobility  at  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  n>llowing  century,  computes 
several  at  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  ducats  a  year,!):  an  immense  income, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  money  in  that  age.  The  same 
writer  estimates  their  united  revenues  as  equal  to  one-third  of  those  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  § 

These  ambitious  nobles  did  not  consume  their  fortunes    or    their 

energies  in  a  life  of  effeminate  luxury.     From  their  earliest  boyhood, 

^they  were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel, ||  and 

*  On  such  occasioiiB  ihey  sent  him  a  formal  defiance  by  Uieir  king^  at  arms. 

t  His  annual  revenue  is  computed  by  Perez  de  Guzman  at  100,000  doblas  of  gold ;  a  sum 
equivakat  to  866,000  dollars  at  the  present  day. 

t  The  former  of  tiiese  two  sums  is  equivalent  to  91,4742.,  sterling;  and  the  latter  to 
109,71()Z.  nearly. 

§  The  ample  revenues  of  the  Spanish  grandee  of  the  present  time,  instead  of  being 
lavished  on  a  band  of  military  retainers,  as  of  yore,  are  sometimes  dispensed  in  the  more 
peaceful  hospitality  of  supporting  an  almost  equally  formidable  host  of  needy  relations 
and  dependents.  Accordmg^to  ^urgoanne,  no  less  than  3000  of  these  gentry  were  main- 
tained on  the  estates  of  the  l)uke  of  Arcos,  who  died  in  1780. 

II  Mendoza  records  the  drcumstanoe  a£  the  head  of  the  &mily  of  Ponce  de  Leon  (a 
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their  wkole  subsequent  lives  were  oooupied  either  yMh.  war  or  with  those 
martial  exercises  which  reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with 
pride  to  their  aneient  Gothie  descent,  saua.  to  those  times  when  they  had 
stood  forward  as  the  peers,  the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they  could  ill 
brook  the  slightest  indignity  at  his  hand.*  With  these  haughty  feelings 
and  martial  habits,  aiKl  this  enormous  assumption  of  power,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  they  would  not  sfuffer  the  anarchical  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  which  seemed  to  eoncede  an  almost  unlimited  licence 
of  rebellion,  to  remain  a  dead  lett&r.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  per- 
petually convulsing  the  kingc:»n  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggran- 
disement. The  petitions  of  the  commons  are  fllled  with  remons&ances^ 
on  their  various  oppressions,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  their  long 
desolating  feuds.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  forms  of  ito 
constitution,  there  was  m^bably  no  countiy  in  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  so  sorely  aMioted  with  the  vices  of  intestine  anarcny  as 
Castile.  These  were  still  further  aggravated  by  the  improvident 
donations  of  the  monarch  to  the  aristocracy  in  the  vain  hope  of  con- 
ciliating their  attachment,  but  which  swelled  their  alrefidy  overgrown 
power  to  such  a  height,  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centaury,  it 
not  only  overshadowed  that  of  the  throne,  but  threatened  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  state. 

Tbeir  self-oonfidence,  however,  proved  eventually  their  ruin.  They 
disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower  orders  in  defence  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  relied,  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  bodv  to  feel 
jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone  they 
could  have  made  an  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown.. 
— ^The  course  of  this  work  will  bring  under  review  the  dexterous  policy 
by  which  the  crown  contrived  to  strip  the  aristocracy  of  its  substantial 
privile^s,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  period  when  it  should  retain 
possession  only  of  a  few  barren,  though  ostwitatious  dignities. 

The  inferior  orders  of  nobility,  the  hidalgos  (whose  dignity  like  that  of 
the  rtco8  homhres,  would  seem,  as  their  name  imports,  to  have  been 
originally  founded  on  wealth),  and  the  eavalleros,  or  knights,  ei\joyed 
many  of  the  immimities  of  the  higher  class,  especially  that  of  exemption 
from  taxation.t  Knighthood  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  especial 
favour  by  the  law  of  Castile.  Its  ample  privileges  and  its  duties  are 
defined  with  a  precision,  and  in  a  spirit  of  romance,  that  might  have 
served  for  the  court  of  King  Arthur.l    Spain  was  indeed  the  land  of 

descendant  of  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Cadiz,)  carrying  Ms  son,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
with  him  into  battle ;  " an  ancient  usage,"  he  says,  "in  that  noUe  hooae."  The  only  son 
of  Alfonso  VI.  was  slain,  fighting  maxifcdiy  in  the  ranks,  at  the  battle  of  Ucles,  in  1109, 
when  only  eleven  years  of  age.    Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn,  i  p.  565. 

*  The  northern  provinces,  the  theatre  of  this  primitive  independence,  have  always  been 
consecrated  by  this  very  circumstance,  in  the  ayes  of  a  Spaniard.  *'  Hie  proadest  lord,** 
says  Navagiero,  "  feels  it  an  honour  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  this  quarter."  The  same  feel- 
ing has  continued,  and  the  meanest  native  of  Biscay,  or  the  Asturias,  at  the  present  day, 
claims  to  be  noble ;  a  pretension  which  often  contrasts  ridiculously  enough  with  the  humble 
character  of  his  occupation,  and  has  Aimished  many  a  pleasant  anecdote  to  traveUers. 

t  They  were  obhged  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  fortifications  and  pubUo  wwks. 

t  The  knight  was  to  array  himself  in  light  and  cheerAil  vestments,  and,  in  the  cities 
and  public  places,  his  person  was  to  be  enveloped  in  a  long  and  flowing  mantle,  in  order  to 
impose  greater  reverence  on  the  people.  His  good  steed  was  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  his  caparisons.  He  was  to  live  abstemiously,  indulging  himself  in 
none  of  the  eflfeminate  delights  of  couch  or  banquet.  Ihxring  his  repast.  Us  mind  was  to 
be  refreshed  with  the  recital,  from  history,  of  deeds  of  ancient  heroism ;  and  in  the  fight 
he  was  commanded  to  invoke  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  it  might  inftise  now  ardour 
into  his  soul,  and  preserve  him  from  the  commission  (rfunlniightly  actions. 


oliiyalrj.  The  Tespeet  for  the  sex,  wkieli  had  desoended  from  the  Visi- 
goths, was  manned  with  the  religious  enthnsiasni  which  had  been 
kindled  in  the  long  Wars  with  the  infidel.  The  apotheosis  of  ohivalrjr, 
in  the  person  of  their  apostle  and  patron,  St.  James,  contributed  ttiE 
further  to  this  exaltation  of  sentiment,  which  was  maintained  by  the 
various  miHtaiy  orders  who  deyoted  themselves,  in  the  bold  language  of 
the  age,  to  the  service  **  of  God  and  the  ladies."  So  that  the  poniard 
may  be  said  to  have  piit  in  action  what,  in  other  ootmtries,  passea  for  the 
extravagances  of  the  minstrel.  An  example  of  this  oceurs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  passage  of  arms  was  defended  at  Orbigo,  not  far  from 
the  slmne  of  Oomfpostella,  by  a  Castilian  knight  named  Suero  de 
Quifiones,  and  his  nine  oompandons,  against  all  oomers,  in  the  presence 
of  John  .the  Second  and  his  court.  Its  object  was  to  release  the  knight 
from  the  obligation,  imposed  on  him  by  his  mistress,  of  pubUely  wearmg 
an  iron  coUar  round  h»  neck  every  Tnursday.  The  jousts  continued  for 
thirty  days,  and  the  doughty  champions  fought  without  shield  or  target, 
with  weapons  bearing  p^ts  of  Milan  steel.  Six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  eneonnters  took  place,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty -six  lances  were 
broken,  when  the  emprise  was  declared  to  be  fairly  achieved.  The 
whole  a£&ir  is  narrated  with  beooming  gravity  by  on  ^e-witness,  and 
the  reader  may  fancy  himself  perusing  the  adventures  of  a  Launcelot  or 
an  Amadis. 

The  infiuence  of  the  eeolesiastios  in  Spain  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
age  of  the  Yisigoths,  when  they  controlled  the  anairs  of  the  state  in  the 
great  national  councils  of  Toledo.  This  infiuence  was  maintained  by  the 
extraordinary  position  of  the  nation  after  the  conquest.  The  holy  war- 
fare, in  which  it  was  embarked,  seemed  to  require  the  co-operation  of 
the  clergy,  to  propitiate  Heaven  in  its  b^alf,  to  interpret  its  mysterious 
omens,  and  to  move  all  the  machinery  of  miracles,  by  which  tira  imagi- 
nation is  so  powerfully  affected  in  a  rude  and  superstitious  age.  They 
even  condescended,  in  imitation  of  their  patron  saint  to  min^e  in  the 
ranks,  and  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,  to  lead  the  soldiers  on  to 
battle.  Examples  of  these  militant  prelates  are  to  be  found  in  Spain  so 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century.* 

But  while  the  native  ecclesiastics  obtained  such  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  popular  mind,  the  Koman  See  could  boast  of  less  infiuence  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  Gothic  liturgy  was 
alone  received  as  canonical  until  the  eleventh  century ;  and,  until  the 
twelfth,  the  sovereign  held  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  all  ecolesiastiosl 
causes,  of  collating  to  benefices,  or  at  least  of  confirming  or  annulling  the 
election  of  the  chapters.  The  code  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  however,  which 
borrowed  its  principles  of  jurisprudence  from  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
completed  a  revolution  already  begun,  and  transferred  these  important 
prerogatives  to  the  pope,  who  now  succeeded  in  establishing  a  usurpation 
over  ecclesiastical  rights  in  Castile,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  before 
effected  in  other  parts  of  Ohristendom.  Some  of  these  abases,  as  that  at 
the  nomination  of  foreigners  to  benefijces,  were  carried  to  such   an 

*  The  present  narrative  will  introduce  the  reader  to  more  than  one  belligerent  prelate, 
who  flUed  the  vary  highest  post  in  the  Spanish,  and,  I  may  say,  the  Cluristian  church, 
next  the  papacy.    The  practice,  indeed,  was  familiar  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  Spain, 
at  this  late  period.    In  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  two  cardinal  legates,  one  of 
them  the  future  Leo.  X.,  fought  on  oi^site  sides. 
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impudent  height,  as  repeatedly  provoked  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
oorites.  The  ecclesiastics,  eager  to  indemnify  themselTes  for  what  they 
had  sacrificed  to  Rome,  were  more  than  ever  solicitons  to  assert  their 
independence  of  the  royal  jurisdiction.  They  particularly  insisted  on 
their  immunity  from  taxation,  and  were  even  reluctant  to  divide  with 
the  laity  the  necessary  burdens  of  a  war,  which,  from  its  sacred  character 
would  seem  to  have  imperative  claims  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  immediate  dependence,  thus  established  on  the 
head  of  the  church  bv  the  legislation  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  the  general 
immunities  secured  by  it  to  the  ecclesiastics  operated  as  a  powerful 
bounty  on  their  increase ;  and  the  mendicant  orders  in  particular,  that 
spiritual  miUtia  of  the  popes,  were  multiplied  over  the  country  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Many  of  their  members  were  not  only  incompetent  to 
the  duties  of  their  profession,  being  without  the  least  tincture  of  liberal 
culture,  but  fixed  a  deep  stain  on  it  by  the  careless  laxity  of  their  morals. 
Open  concubinage  was  familarly  practised  by  the  clergy,  as  weU  as  laity, 
of  the  period ;  and,  so  far  from  being  reprobated  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
seems  anciently  to  have  been  countenanced  by  it.  This  moral  insensi- 
bility may  probably  be  referred  to  the  contagious  example  of  their 
Mahometan  neighbours ;  but,  from  whatever  source  derived,  the  practice 
was  indulged  to  such  a  shameless  extent,  that,  as  the  nation  advanced  in 
refinement,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  became  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  legislative  enactments,  in  which  the  concubines  of  the 
clergy  are  describ^  as  causing  general  scandal  by  their  lawless  effi*ontery 
and  ostentatious  magnificence  of  apparel. 

Notwithstanding  this  prevalent  licentiousness  of  the  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics, their  infiuence  became  every  day  more  widely  extended  ;  while 
this  ascendancy,  for  which  they  were  particularly  indebted  in  that  rude 
age  to  their  superior  learning  and  capacity,  was  perpetuated  by  their 
enormous  acquisitions  of  wealth.  Scarcely  a  town  was  reconquered  from 
the  Moors,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  its  territory  being  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  some  ancient,  or  the  foundation  of  some  new, 
religious  establisnment.  These  were  the  common  reservoir  into  which 
flowed  the  copious  streams  of  private  as  well  as  rojral  bounty ;  and,  when 
the  consequences  of  these  alienations  in  mortmain  came  to  be  visible  in 
the  impoverishment  of  the  public  revenue,  every  attempt  at  legislative 
interference  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by  the  piety  or  superstition 
of  the  age.  The  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Huelgas,  which  was  situated 
within  the  precincts  of  Burgos,  and  contained  within  its  walls  one 
hundred  and  fifty  nuns  of  the  noblest  families  in  Castile,  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  fourteen  capital  towns,  and  more  than  fifty  smaller 
places ;  and  she  was  accounted  inferior  to  the  queen  only  in  dignity. 

The  archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  primate  of  Spain  and 
grand  chancellor  of  Castile,  was  esteemed,  after  the  pope,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  Christendom.  His  revenues,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  exceeded  eighty  thousand  ducats ;  while  the  gross 
amount  of  those  of  the  subordinate  beneficiaries  of  his  church  rose  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  He  could  muster  a  greater  number  of 
vassals  than  any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  held  jurisdiction  over 
fifteen  large  and  populous  towns,  besides  a  great  number  oi  inferior  places.  * 

*  Laborde  reckons  the  revenues  of  this  prelate,  in  his  tables,  at  12,000,000  reals.    The 
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'  These  princely  funds,  when  intrusted  to  pious  nrelatcs,  were  muni- 
ficently dispensed  in  usmd  public  works,  and  especially  in  the  foundation 
of  eleemosynary  institutions,  with  which  every  great  city  in  Castile  was 
.  liberally  supplied.  But,  in  the  hands  of  worldly  men,  thejr  were  perverted 
from  these  noble  uses  to  the  gratification  of  personal  vanity,  or  the  dis- 
organising schemes  of  faction.  The  moral  perceptions  of  the  people,  in 
the  meantime,  were  confused  by  the  visible  demeanour  of  a  hierarchy 
80  repugnant  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  religious  duty.  They  learned 
to  attach  an  exclusive  value  to  external  rites,  to  the  forms  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  estimating  the  jnetv  of  men  by  their  specu- 
lative opinions,  rather  than  their  practical  conduct. — ^The  ancient 
Spaniards,  notwithstanding  their  prevalent  superstition,  were  un- 
tmctured  with  the  fiercer  religious  bigotry  of  later  times ;  and  the 
uncharitable  temper  of  their  priests,  occasionally  disclosed  in  the  heata 
of  religious  war,  was  controUed  by  public  opinion,  which  accorded  a 
high  degree  of  respect  to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  political  sux)eriority 
of  the  Arabs.  But  the  time  was  now  coming  when  these  ancient  barriers 
were  te  be  broken  down ;  when  a  difference  of  religious  sentiment  waa 
te  dissolve  all  the  ties  of  human  brotherhood ;  when  uniformity  of  faiih 
was  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  rights,  even  those  of  intel- 
lectual freedom ;  when,  in  fine,  the  Christian  and  the  Mussulman,  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  were  to  be  alike  bowed  down  under  the 
strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  tjrranny.  The  means  by  which  a  revolution, 
so  disastrous  to  Spain  was  effected,  as  well  as  the  incipient  stages  of  it& 
progress,  are  topics  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  history. 

From  the  preceding  survey  of  the  constitutional  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  different  orders  of  the  Castilian  monarchy  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
oenturv,  it  is  evident  that  the  royal  authority  must  have  been  circum- 
scribed within  very  narrow  limits.  The  numerous  states  into  which  the 
great  Gothic  empire  was  broken  after  the  conquest  were  individually  too 
insignificant  to  confer  on  their  respective  sovereigns  the  possession  of 
extensive  power,  or  even  to  authorise  their  assumption  of  that  state  by 
which  it  is  supported  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  When  some  more 
fortunate  prince,  by  conquest  or  alliance,  had  enlarged  the  circle  of  his 
dominions,  and  thus  in  some  measure  remedied  the  evil,  it  was  sure  to 
recur  upon  his  death,  by  the  subdivision  of  his  estates  among  his 
children.  This  mischievous  practice  was  even  countenanced  by  public 
opinion ;  for  the  different  districts  of  the  coiintry,  in  their  habitual 
independence  of  each  other,  acquired  an  exclusiveness  of  feeling  which 
made  it  difficult  for  them  ever  cordially  to  coalesce ;  and  traces  of  tMs 
early  repugnance  to  each  other  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  locaL peculiarities  which  still  distinguish' the  different 
sections  of  the  Peninsula,  after  their  consolidation  into  one  monarchy  for 
more  than  three  centuries. 

The  election  to  the  cro^vn,  although  no  longer  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  assembly,  as  with  the  Visigoths,  was  yet  subject  to  ite 
approbation.     The  title  of  the  heir  apparent  was  formally  recognised  by 

estimate  is  grossly  exaggerated  for  the  present  day.  The  rents  of  this  see.  like  those  oi 
every  other  iu  the  kingdom,  have  been  grievously  clipped  in  the  lat-e  political  troubles. 
They  are  stated  by  the  intelligent  author  of  a  "Year  m  Spain/'  on  the  authority  of  the 
cler^  of  the  diocese,  at  one-third  of  the  above  simi,  only ;  an  estimate  confirmed  by 
If  r.  Inglis,  y/rho  compute  them  at  £40,000.    Spain  in  1880.    . 
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a  cortes  convoked  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  on  the  demise  of  his  parent,  the 
new  sovereign  again  convened  the  estates  to  receive  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  they  cautiously  withheld  until  he  had  first  sworn  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  liberties  of  the  constitution.  Nor  was  this  a 
merely  nominal  privilege,  as  was  evinced  on  more  than  one  memorable 
occasion. 

"We  have  seen,  in  our  review  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, how  closely  its  authority  pressed  even  on  the  executive  functions 
of  the  administration.  The  monarch  was  still  further  controlled,  in 
this  department,  by  his  Royal  or  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  great  officers  of  state,  to  which,  in  later  times,  a  deputation 
of  the  commons  was  sometimes  added.  Tliis  body,  togetiier  with  the 
king,  had  cognisance  of  the  most  important  pubHo  transactions,  whether 
of  a  civil,  muitary,  or  diplomatic  nature.  It  was  established  by  positive 
enactment,  that  the  prince,  without  its  consent,  had  no  right  to  alienate 
the  royal  demesne,  to  confer  pensions  beyond  a  very  limited  amount,  or 
to  nominate  to  vacant  benehces.  His  legislative  powers  were  to  be 
exercised  in  concurrence  with  the  cortes ;  and,  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, his  authority,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  tmder  review, 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  the 
higher  judicatures,  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  to  him  on  a 
vacancy  by  their  members  concurrently  with  his  privy  council. 

The  scantiness  of  the  king's  revenue  correspondea  with  that  of  his 
constitutional  authority.  By  an  aacient  law,  indeed,  of  similar  tenor 
with  one  familiar  to  the  Saracens,  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  of 
the  spoils  of  victory.  This,  in  the  course  of  the  long  wars  with  the 
Moslems,  would  have  secured  him  more  ample  possessions  than  were 
enjoyed  by  any  prince  in  Christendom.  But  several  circumstances  con- 
curred to  prevent  it. 

The  long  minorities,  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted  perhaps  more 
than  any  country  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their  own  emoluments 
the  high  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions  of  the 
orown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable  privileges ;  so  that  the 
sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  often  oonsimied  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
repair  the  losses  of  his  minority.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  impo- 
tence of  other  resources,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  expedients  as  treachery 
and  assassination.  A  pleasant  tale  is  told  by  the  Spanish  historians,  of 
the  more  innocent  device  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
estates  extorted  from  the  crown  by  the  rapacious  i«,bles  during  his 
minority. 

Returning  home  late  one  evening,  fatigued  and  haK  famished,  &om  a 
hunting  expedition,  he  was  chagrmed  to  find  no  refreshment  prepared 
for  him,  and  still  more  so  to  learn  from  his  steward  that  he  had  neither 
money  nor  credit  to  purchase  it.  The  day's  sport,  however,  fortunately 
frimished  the  means  of  appeasing  the  royal  appetite ;  and,  while  this 
was  in  progress,  the  steward  took  occasion  to  contrast  the  indigent  con- 
dition of  the  king  with  that  of  his  nobles,  who  habitually  indulged  in 
the  most  expensive  entertainments,  and  were  that  very  evening  feasting 
with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Hie  prince,  suppressing  his  indWation, 
determined,  like  the  fea*-famed  Caliph  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  to 
jbspeot  the  affair  in  person,  and  assuming  a  disgnisey  introdnoed  himself 
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privately  into  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  he  witnessed  witii  his  own 
eyes  the  prodigal  magnificence  of  the  banquet,  teeming  with  costly  wines 
and  the  most  luxurious  viands. 

The  next  day  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  circulated  through  the  court, 
that  he  had  fauen  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  The  courtiers,  at  these 
tidings,  thronged  to  the  palace ;  and,  when  they  had  all  assembled,  the 
king  made  his  appearance  among  them,  bearing  his  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  and,  with  an  aspect  of  unusual  severity,  seated  himself  on  his 
throne  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  apartment. 

After  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  astonished  assembly,  the  monarch, 
addressing  himself  to  the  primate,  inquired  of  him,  ^^How  many 
sovereigns  he  had  known  in  Castile  ? "  The  prelate  answering  four,  * 
Henry  put  the  same  question  to  the  Duke  of  Benevente,  and  so  on  to 
the  other  courtiers  in  succession.  None  of  them,  however,  having 
answered  more  than  five,  **  How  is  this,"  said  the  prince,  **liiat  you, 
who  are  so  old  should  have  known  so  few,  while  I,  young  as  I  am,  have 
beheld  more  than  twenty  I  Yes,"  continued  he,  raising  his  voice,  to  the 
astonished  multitude,  "  you  are  the  real  sovereigns  of  Castile,  enjoying 
all  the  rights  and  revenues  of  royalty,  while  I,  s&ppedof  my  patrimony, 
have  scarcely  wherewithal  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  liie."  Then 
giving  a  concerted  signal  his  ^ards  entered  the  apartment,  followed 
by  the  public  executioner,  bearing  alon^  with  him  the  implements  of 
death.  The  dismayed  nobles,  not  relishing  the  turn  the  jest  appeared 
likely  to  take,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  monarch,  and  besougnt  his 
foi^veness,  promising,  in  requital,  complete  restitution  of  the  fruits  of 
their  rapacity.  Henry,  content  with  having  so  cheaply  gained  his  point, 
allowed  himself  to  soften  at  their  entreaties,  taking  care,  however,  to 
detain  their  persons  as  security  for  their  engagements,  until  the  rents, 
royal  fortresses,  and  whatever  efiects  had  been  filched  from  the  crown, 
were  restored.  The  story,  although  repeated  by  the  jgravest  Castilian 
writers,  wears,  it  must  be  owned,  a  marvellous  tinge  of  romance.  But, 
whether  fact,  or  founded  on  it,  it  may  serve  to  show  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  revenues  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  its  immediate  causes. 

Another  circumstance,  which  contributed  to  impoverish  the  exchequer, 
was  the  occasional  political  revolutions  in  Castile,  in  which  the  adhesion 
of  a  faction  was  to  be  purchased  only  by  the  most  ample  concessions  of 
tiie  crown. — ^Such  was  the  violent  revolution  which  placed  the  house  of 
Trastamara  on  the  throne,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  perhaps,  a  more  ofNerative  cause  than  all  these  of  the  alleged  evil, 
was  the  conduct  of  those  imbecile  princes,  who,  with  heedless  prodigality, 
squandered  the  public  resources  on  their  own  personal  pleasures  and 
unworthy  minions.  The  disastrous  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  famish  perthient  examples  of  mis.  It  was  not  unusual,  indeed, 
for  the  cortes,  interposing  its  paternal  authority  bv  passing  an  act  for 
the  ^ajrtial  resumption  of  grants  thus  illegally  maae,  in  some  degree  to 
Impair  the  broken  condition  of  tiie  finances.  Nor  was  such  a  resumption 
juahix  to  the  actual  proprietors.  The  promise  to  maintain  the  integrity 
oi  the  royal  demesnes  farmed  an  essential  part  of  the  coronation  oath  of 
«very  sovereign;  and  the  subject  on  whom  he  afterwards  conferred 
them,  knew  well  by  what  a  precarious  illicit  tenure  he  was  to  hold  them. 

C2 
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From  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  Castilian  constitution 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
sovereign  was  possessed  of  less  power,  and  the  people  of  greater  than 
in  other  European  monarchies  at  that  period.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  as  before  intimated,  that  the  practical  operation  did  not  always 
correspond  with  the  theory  of  their  respective  functions  in  these  rude 
times ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  executive,  being  susceptible  of  greater 
compactness  and  energy  in  their  movements  than  could  possibly  belong 
to  tnose  of  more  complex  bodies,  were  suflBlciently  strong,  in  the  hands 
of  a  resolute  prince,  to  break  down  the  comparatively  feeble  barriers  of 
the  law.  Neither  were  the  relative  privileges  assigned  to  the  different 
*  orders  of  the  state  equitably  adjusted.  Those  of  the  aristocracy  were 
indefinite  and  exorbi^nt.  The  licence  of  armed  combinations  too,  so 
freely  assumed  both  by  this  order  and  the  commons,  although  operating 
as  a  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  the  effervescing  spirit  of  the  age,  was 
itself  obnously  repugnant  to  all  principles  of  civil  obedience,  and 
exposed  the  state  to  evils  scarcely  less  disastrouis  than  those  which  it 
was  intended  to  prevent. 

It  was  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  powers 
conceded  to  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  there  were  important  oefects, 
which  prevented  them  from  resting  on  any  sound  and  permanent  basis. 
The  representation  of  the  people  in  cortes,  instead  of  partially  emauatiag, 
as  in  England,  &om  an  independent  body  of  landed  proprietors,  con- 
stituting the  real  strength  of  the  nation,  proceeded  exclusively  from  the 
cities,  whose  elections  were  much  more  open  to  popular  caprice  and 
ministerial  corruption,  and  whose  numerous  local  lealousies  prevented 
them  from  acting  in  cordial  co-operation.  The  nobles,  notwithstanding 
their  occasional  coalitions,  were  often  arrayed  in  feuds  against  each 
other.  They  relied,  for  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  solely  on  their 
physical  sti'cngth ;  and  heartily  disdained,  in  any  emergency,  to  support 
their  own  cause  by  identifying  it  with  that  of  the  commons.  Hence  it 
became  obvious  that  the  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding  his  limited 
prerogative,  assumed  the  anomalous  privilege  of  transacting  public 
business  with  the  advice  of  only  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  oi 
occasionally  dispensing  altogether  with  the  attendance  of  the  other, 
might,  by  throwmg  his  own  influence  into  the  scale,  give  the  prepon- 
derance to  whichever  party  he  should  prefer ;  and,  by  thus  dexterously 
availing  himself  of-  their  opposite  forces,  erect  his  own  authority  on  the 
ruins  of  the  weaker. — How  far  and  how  successfully  this  policy  was 
pursued  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
History. 

The  brief  interval,  however,  in  the  early  pai-t  of  the  present  centiuy,  when  the  nation 
80  ineffectually  struggled  to  resume  its  ancient  liberties,  gave  birth  to  two  productions, 
which  have  gone  £ar  to  supply  the  desiderata  in  this  department.  I  allude  to  the  valuable 
works  of  Marina,  on  the  early  legislation,  and  on  the  cortes  of  Castile.  The  latter 
especially,  presents  us  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  appropriate  functions  assigned  to  the 
several  departments  of  government,  and  with  the  parliamentary  history  of  Castile  deduced 
from  original,  impublished  records.  The  student  of  this  department  of  Spanish  histoiy 
may  consult,  in  conjimction  with  Marina,  Sempere's  little  treatise  on  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Castilian  cortes.  It  is,  indeed,  too  limited  and  desultory  in  its  plan  to  afford  anything  like 
a  complete  view  of  the  subject.  But,  as  a  sensible  commentary,  by  one  well  skilled  in  the 
topics  that  he  discusses,  it  is  of  undoubted  value. 
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REVIEW  OF  THR  CONSTITUTION    OF    AEAOON  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTECNTH  OENTUKT, 

Riao  of  Aragon— Ricos  Hombres — ^Their  Immunities— Their  Turbiilence — ^Privileges  of 
Union  —  The  Legislature  —  Ita  Forms — Its  Powers— General  Privilege— Judicial 
Functions  of  Cortes— The  Justice— His  great  Authority— Rise  and  Opulence  of  Bar- 
celona—Her free  Institutions— Intellectual  CXilturc. 

The  political  institutions  of  Aragon,  although  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Castile,  were  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  stamp  a 
peculiar  physiognomy  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  which  still  con- 
tinued a^r  it  had  been  incorporated  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  It  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  nearly  fire  centuries  after 
the  Saracen  invasion,  that  the  little  district  of  Aragon,  growing  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  expanded  into  me  dimensions  of 
the  province  which  now  bears  that  name.  During  this  period  it  was 
painfully  struggling  into  being,  like  the  other  states  of  tne  Peninsula, 
by  dint  of  fierce,  unintermitted  warfare  with  the  infidel. 

Even  after  this  period,  it  would  probably  have  filled  but  an  insig- 
nificant space  in  the  map  of  history,  and,  instead  of  assuming  an 
independent  station,  have  been  compelled,  like  Navarre,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  politics  of  the  potent  monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
had  it  not  extended  its  empire  by  a  fortunate  union  with  Catalonia  in 
the  twelfth,  and  the  conquest  of  Valencia  in  the  thirteenth  century.* 
These  new  territories  were  not  only  far  more  productive  than  its  own, 
but,  by  their  long  line  of  coast  and  commodious  ports,  enabled  the 
Aragonese,  hitherto  pent  up  within  their  barren  mountains,  to  open  a 
communication  with  distant  regions. 

The  ancient  county  of  Barcelona  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of 
civilisation  than  Aragon,  and  was  distinguished  by  institutions  quite  as 
liberal.  The  sea-board  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  seat  of  liberty. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  presence,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean, 
which  invigorates  not  only  the  physical,  but  the  moral  energies  of  man. 
The  advenfiirous  life  of  the  mariner  familiarises  him  with  aiangers,  and 
early  accustoms  him  to  independence.  Intercourse  with  various  climes 
opens  new  and  more  copious  sources  of  knowledge;  and  increased 
wealth  brings  with  it  an  augmentation  of  power  and  consequence.  It 
was  in  the  maritime  cities  scattered  along  the  Mediterranean  that  the 
seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  aiicient  and  modem  times,  were  implanted  and 
brought  to  maturity.    During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  of 

*  Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  queen  Petronilla  with  Raymond 
Berengere,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  1150.  Valencia  was  conquered  firom  the  Moors  by  James  I. . 
in  1238. 
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Europe  generally  mamtained  a  toilsome  and  infrequent  intercourse  with 
each  other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  inland  ocean  found  an 
easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  high  road  of  its  waters.^  .They 
mingled  in  war  too  as  in  peace,  and  this  long  period  is  filled  with  their  inter- 
national contests,  while  the  other  free  cities  of  Christendom  were  wasting 
themselves  in  civil  feuds  and  degrading  domestic  hroils.  In  this  wide  and 
various  collision  their  moral  powers  were  quickened  hy  constant  activity ; 
and  more  enlarged  views  were  formed,  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
their  own  strength,  than  could  be  obtained  by  those  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  who  were  conversant  only  with  a  limited  range  of  objects,  and 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  dull,  monotonous  circum- 
stances. 

Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  were  eminently 
conspicuous.  13y  the  incorporation  of  this  country  with  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  therefore,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly  augmented. 
The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  liberally  fostered  institution* 
to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and  skilfully  availed  themselves 
of  its  resources  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  dominions.  They 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  navy,  for  the  more  perfect  discipline  of 
which  a  body  of  laws  was  prepared  by  Peter  the  Fourth,  in  1354,  that 
was  designed  to  render  it  invincible.  JNo  allusion  whatever  is  made  in 
this  stom  code  to  the  mode  of  surrendering  to,  or  retreating  from  the 
enemy.  The  commander,  who  declined  attacking  any  force  not  exceed- 
ing his  own  by  more  than  one  vessel,  was  punished  with  death.*  The 
Catalan  navy  successfully  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  of  Genoa.  With  its  aid,  the  Aragonese 
monarchs  achieved  the  conquest  successively  of  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  annexed  them  to  the  empire.f  It  penetrated  into  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  Levant ;  and  the  expedition  of  the  Catalans  into 
Asia,  whida  terminated  with  the  more  splendid  than  useful  acquisition 
of  Athens,  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  passa^s  in  this  stirring  and 
adventurous  era.  J 

But  while  the  princes  of  Aragon  were  thus  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
their  dominion  abroad,  there  was  probably  not  a  sovereign  in  Europe 
possessed  of  such  limited  authority  at  home.  The  three  great  states, 
with  their  dependencies,  which  constituted  the  Aragonese  monarchy, 
had  been  declared  by  a  statute  of  James  the  Second,  in  1319,  inalienable 
aiid  indivisible.  Each  of  them,  however,  maintained  a  separate  constitu- 
tion of  government,  and  was  administered  hv  distinct  laws.  As  it  would 
be  froiuess  to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  institutions, 
which  bear  a  very  dose  afifinity  to  one  another,  we  may  oonflne  ourselves 
to  those  of  Aragon,  which  exhibit  a  more  perfect  model  than  those  either 
of  CataloBia  or  Yalenoia,  and  have  been  far  more  copiously  illustrated 
by  her  writers. 

The  naticmal  historians  refer  the  origin  of  their  government  to  a 


*  TImOMsImm  wiM  »Mh  oeldfafnted  duriaff  the  middle  ages  for  their  skill  with  the 
OTOM-bovr:   far  >  more  pwrfect  instmotion   in   which,   the  mimicipality  of  Barcelona 

t  flMir  rsvvltod  to  P«ter  IIL.  in  1283^— SaidiniA  was  oonquered  bj  James  II..  in  1824. 

uitf  «h«Bd«uic  Ides  hy  Peter  iv.  in  1848-4.  ' 

■VM^A  title   OK    Duke  of  Athens,  assumed  by  the  Spanish   sovereigns.     The 

il  JbctanMi  of  Boger  de  Hor  are  related  by  Count  IConcada  In  a  style  much 

-JBdift  Iqr  fi^iidsh  oritioi  lisr  itt  elsgance. 
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written  constitution  of  abont  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  fragmenti 
of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  documents  and  chronicles. 
On  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  at  this  epoch,  a  monarch  was 
elected  by  the  twelve  jwrincipal  nobles,  who  prescribed  a  code  of  laws,  to 
the  observance  of  wMch  he  was  obliged  to  swear  before  assuming  the 
sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was  to  circumscribe  within  very 
narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  distributing  the  principal 
functions  to  a  Justiciar  or  Justice,  and  these  same  peers,  who,  in  case  of 
a  violation  of  the  compact  by  the  monarch,  were  authorised  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance,  and,  in  the  bold  language  of  the  ordinance,  "  to  substi- 
tute any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagan,  if  they  listed."  *  The 
whole  of  this  wears  much  of  a  fabulous  aspect,  and  may  remind  the 
reader  of*  the  government  which  Ulysses  met  with  in  Phseacia ;  where 
King  Alcinous  is  surrounded  by  nis  **  twelve  illustrious  peers,  or 
archons,"  subordinate  ix>  himseli,  "  who,"  says  he,  **  rule  over  the 
people,  I  myself  being  the  thirteenth."  f  But,  whether  true  or  not, 
this  venerable  tradition  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  well  calculated 
to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  Aragonese  monarchs,  and  to  exalt  the 
minds  of  their  subjects  by  the  image  of  ancient  liberty  which  it 
presented. 

The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number.  They  affected  to 
derive  their  descent  from  the  twelve  peers  above  mentioned,  and  were 
styled  ricos  homhres  de  natura,  implying  by  this  epithet  that  they  were 
not  indebted  for  their  creation  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  No  estate 
could  be  legally  conferred  by  the  crown,  as  an  Jionour  (the  denomination 
of  fiefe  in  Aragon),  on  any  but  one  of  these  high  nobles.  This,  however, 
was  in  time  evaded  by  the  monarchs,  who  advanced  certain  of  their  own 
retainers  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  peers  of  the  land ;  a  measure  which 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  disquietude.  J  No  baron  could  be  divested  of 
his  fief,  unless  by  public  sentence  of  the  Justice  and  the  oortes.  The 
proprietor,  however,  was  required,  as  usual,  to  attend  the  king  in  council, 
and  to  perform  miUtary  service,  when  summoned,  during  two  months  in 
the  year,  at  his  own  charge. 

The  privileges,  both  honorary  and  substantial,  enjoyed  by  the  rtcos 
hombres  were  very  considerable.  They  filled  the  highest  posts  in  the 
state.  They  originally  appointed  judges  in  their  domains  for  the 
cognisance  of  certain  civil  causes,  and  over  a  class  of  their  vassals 
exercised  an  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  were  excused  from 
taxation,  except  in  specified  cases ;  were  exempted  from  all  corporal  and 
capital  punishment ;  nor  could  they  be  imprisoned,  although  their 
estates  might  be  sequestrated  for  debt.    A  lower  class  of  nobility,  styled 

*  The  well-known  oath  of  the  Aragonese  to  theh:  sovereign  on  his  accession,  "  Nos  que 
valemos  tanto  como  voe,"  Ac.  frequently  quoted  by  historians,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Antonio  Perez,  the  unfortunate  minister  of  Philip  II.,  who  however  good  a  voucher  for 
the  usages  of  his  own  time,  has  made  a  blunder  m  the  very  sentence  preceding  this,  by 
oonfou»ling  the  Privilege  of  Union  with  one  of  the  laws  of  Soprarbe,  which  shows  him  to 
be  insufficient,  especially  as  he  is  the  only  authority  for  this  ancient  ceremony. 

t  In  like  manner  Alfonso  III.  alludes  to  **the  ancient  times  in  Aragon,  when  there 
were  as  many  kings  as  ricoB  hombres." 

t  The  ricos  hombres,  thus  created  by  the  monarch,  were  styled  de'wiewuida,  sigmfying  of 
the  household.'*  It  was  lawful  for  a  rico  Junnbre  to  bequeath  his  honours  to  whichsoever  of 
his  legitimate  children  he  might  prefer,  and,  in  default  of  issue,  to  his  nearest  of  kin.  He 
was  bofond  to  distribute  the  bulk  of  his  estates  in  fiefis  among  his  knights,  so  that  a  com- 
plete system  of  sub-infeudation  was  established.  The  knights,  on  restoring  their  fiefs, 
might  dumge  their  sozerains  at  pleasure. 
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infanzones,  equivalent  to  the  Oastiliaii  hidah/o$,  together  with  the 
caballero8,  or  knighte,  were  also  possessed  of  important  though  inferior 
immunities. 

The  king  distributed  among  the  great  barons  the  territory  reconquered 
from  the  Moors,  in  j^oportions  determined  b^  the  amount  of  their 
respectiye  services.  We  iind  a  stipulation  to  tms  effect  &om  James  the 
First  to  his  nobles,  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Majorca.  On  a  similar 
principle  they  claimed  nearly  the  whole  of  Valencia.  On  occupying  a 
city,  it  was  usual  to  divide  it  into  harrios,  or  districts,  each  of  which 
was  granted  by  way  of  fief  to  some  one  of  the  rioos  hombres,  from  which 
he  was  to  derive  his  revenue,  "What  proportion  of  the  conquered  territory 
was  reserved  for  the  royal  demesne  does  not  appear.  We  find  one  of 
these  nobles,  Bernard  de  Cabrera,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  manning  a  fleet  of  king's  ships  on  his  own  credit ;  another,  of  the 
ancient  family  ot  Luna,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  «o  wealthy  that  he  could 
travel  through  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  his  estates  all  the  way  from  Castile 
to  France.  W  ith  all  this,  their  incomes  in  general,  in  this  comparatively 
poor  country,  were  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  great  Castilian  lords. 

The  laws  conceded  certain  powers  to  the  aristoeracy  of  a  most  dangerous 
character.  They  were  entitled,  like  the  nobles  of  the  sister  kingdom,  to 
defy,  and  publicly  renounce  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  with  the 
whimsical  privilege,  in  addition,  of  commending  their  families  and 
estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was  obliged  to  accord  until  they  were 
again  reconciled.  The  mischievous  richt  of  private  war  was  repeatedly 
recognised  by  statute.  It  was  claimed  and  exercised  in  its  full  extent, 
and  occasionally  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  An  instance 
is  recorded  by  Zurita  of  a  bloody  feud  between  two  of  these  nobles, 
prosecuted  with  such  inveteracy,  that  the  parties  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oath  never  to  desist  from  it  during  their  lives,  and  to  resist  every 
effort,  even  on  the  part  of  the  crown  itself,  to  effect  a  pacification 
between  them.  This  remnant  of  barbarism  lingered  longer  in  Aragon 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Christendom. 

The  Aragonese  sovereigns,  who  were  many  of  them  possessed  of 
singular  capacity  and  vigour,  made  repeatea  efforts  to  reduce  the 
authority  of  their  nobles  within  more  temperate  limits.  Peter  the 
Second,  oy  a  bold  stretch  of  prerogative,  stripped  them  of  their  most 
imnortant  rights  of  jurisdiction.  James  the  Conqueror  artfully 
endeavoured  to  counterbalance  their  weight  by  that  of  the  commons  and 
the  ecclesiastics.  But  they  were  too  formidable  when  united,  and  too 
easily  united  to  be  successfully  assailed.  The  Moorish  wars  terminated 
in  Aragon  with  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  or  rather  the  invasion  of 
Murcia,  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tumultuous 
spirits  of  the  aristocracy,  therefore,  instead  of  hnding  a  vent,  as  in 
Castile,  in  these  foreign  expeditions,  were  turned  within,  and  convulsed 
their  own  country  with  perpetual  revolution.  Haughty  from  the 
consciousness  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  of  the  limited  number 
who  monoplised  them,  the  Aragonese  barons  regarded  themselves  rather 
as  the  rivals  of  their  sovereign  than  as  his  inferiors.  Intrenched  within 
the  moimtain  fastnesses,  which  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  every- 
where afforded,  they  easily  bade  defiance  to  his  authority.  Their 
small  number  gave  a  compactness  and  concert  to  their  operations, 
which  could  not  nave  been  obtained  in  a  multitudinous  body.  Ferdinand 
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the  Caiholio  well  disoriminated  the  relative  position  of  the  Aragonese 
and  Castilian  nobility,  by  saying  **  it  was  as  dmcult  to  divide  the  one  as 
to  unite  the  other." 

These  combinations  became  still  more  frequent  after  formally  receiving 
the  approbation  of  King  Alfonso  the  Third,  who,  in  1287,  signed  the  two 
celebrated  ordinances,  entitled  the  **  Pri>ileges  of  Union,"  by  which  his 
subjects  were  authorised  to  resort  to  arms  on  an  infringement  of  their 
liberties.  The  hermandad  of  Castile  had  never  been  countenanced  by 
legislative  sanction ;  it  was  chiefly  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  police, 
and  was  directed  more  frequently  against  the  disorders  of  the  nobility 
than  of  the  sovereign ;  it  was  organised  with  difSk^ult^,  and,  compared 
with  the  union  of  Aragon,  was  cumbrous  and  languid  in  its  operations. 
While  these  privileges  continued  in  force,  the  nation  was  delivered  over 
to  the  most  frightful  anarchy.  The  least  ofiensive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  monarch,  the  slightest  encroachment  on  personal  right  or 
privilege,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  At  tne  crv  of  Unions 
that  "last  voice,"  says  the  enthusiastic  historian,  "of  the  expiring 
republic,  full  of  authority  and  majesty,  and  an  open  indication  of  the 
insolence  of  kings,"  the  nobles  and  the  citizens  eagerly  rushed  to  arms. 
The  principal  castles  belonging  to  the  former  were  pledged  as  security 
for  tneir  ndelity,  and  intrusted  to  conservators,  as  they  were  stylecf, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  operations  and  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  Union.  A  common  seal  was  prepared,  bearing  the  device  of  armed 
men  kneeling  before  their  king,  intimating  at  once  their  loyalty  and 
their  resolution,  and  a  similar  device  was  displayed  on  the  standard  and 
the  other  military  insignia  of  the  confederates. 

The  power  of  the  monarch  was  as  nothing  before  this  formidable 
array.  The  Union  appointed  a  council  to  control  all  his  movements ; 
and  in  fact,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  the  reigns  of  four 
successive  monarcns,  it  may  be  said  to  have  dictated  law  to  the  land. 
At  length  Peter  the  Fourth,  a  despot  in  heart,  and  naturally  enough 
impatient  of  this  eclipse  of  regal  prerogative,  brought  the  matter  to  an 
issue,  by  defeating  the  army  of  tne  Union,  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Epila,  in  1348,  "  the  last,"  says  Zurita,  "  in  which  it  was  permitted 
to  the  subject  to  take  up  arms  against  the  sovereign  for  the  cause  of 
liberty."  Ihen  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  states  at  Saragossa,  he 
produced  before  them  the  instrument  containing  the  two  Privileges,  and 
cat  it  in  pieces  with  his  dagger.  In  doing  this,  having  wounded  him- 
self in  tne  hand,  he  suffered  the  blood  to  trickle  upon  the  parchment, 
exclaiming,  that  "  a  law,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  blood, 
should  be  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  a  king."*  All  copies  of  it, 
whether  in  the  public  arcnives  or  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals, 
were  ordered,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  destroyed.  The  statute  passed 
to  that  effect  carefully  omits  the  date  of  the  detested  instrument,  that  all 
evidence  of  its  existence  might  perish  with  it. 

Instead  of  abusing  his  victory,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his 
character,  Peter  adopted  a  far  more  magnanimous  policy.  He  conflrmed 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  realm,  and  made  in  additit)n  other  wise  and 
salutary  concessions.    From  this  period,  therefore,  is  to  be  dated  the 

*  Heuce  he  was  styled  **  Peter  of  the  Dagger ; "  and  a  statue  of  him,  bearing  in  one  hand 
this  weapon,  and  in  the  other  the  Privilege,  stood  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputation  at  Saro- 
goesa  in  Thillip  II. 's  time. 
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poesession  of  otMistitatioiial  liberty  in  Aragon ;  (for  sorely  the  reign  of 
unbridled  licence,  aboye  described,  is  not  deserving  that  name ;)  and 
this  not  so  much  from  the  acquisition  of  new  immunities,  as  from  the 
more  perfect  security  afforded  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  old.  The  court 
of  the  Justicia,  that  great  barrier  interposed  by  the  constitution  between 
despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  popular  licence  on  the  other,  was  more 
strongly  protected,  and  causes  hitnerto  decided  by  arms  were  referred 
for  adjuaication  to  this  tribunal.  From  this  period,  too,  the  oortes, 
whose  voice  was  scarcely  heard  amid  the  wild  uproar  of  preceding  times, 
was  allowed  to  extend  a  beneficial  and  protecting  sway  over  the  land. 
And  although  the  social  history  of  Aragon,  like  that  of  other  countries 
in  this  rude  age,  is  too  often  stained  with  deeds  of  violence  and  personal 
feuds,  yet  the  state  at  lar^,  under  the  steady  operation  of  its  laws, 
probably  enjoyed  a  more  uninterrupted  tranquillity  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

The  Aragonese  cortes  was  composed  of  four  branches,  or  arms ;  the 
ricos  hombres,  or  great  barons;  the  lesser  nobles,  comprehending  the 
knights ;  the  clergy ;  and  the  commons.  The  nobility  of  every 
denomination  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  The  ricos 
hombres  were  allowed  to  appear  by  proxy,  and  a  similar  privilege  was 
enjoyed  by  baronial  heiresses.  The  number  of  this  body  was  very 
limited,  twelve  of  them  constituting  a  quorum. 

The  arm  of  the  ecclesiastics  embraced  an  ample  delegation  from  the 
inferior  as  well  as  higher  clergy.  It  is  affirmed  not  to  have  been  a 
component  of  the  national  legislature  until  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  admission  of  tke  commons.*  Indeed  the  influence  of  the 
church  was  much  less  sensible  in  Aragon  than  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula.  Notwithstanding  the  humiliating  concessions  of  certain 
of  their  princes  to  the  papal  see,  they  were  never  recognised  by  the 
nation,  who  uniformly  asserted  their  independence  of  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Eome ;  and  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  resistoa  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  that  last  stretoh  of  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  even  to  blood,  f 

The  commons  enjoyed  higher  consideration,  and  civil  privileges  than 
in  Castile.  For  wis  they  were  perhaps  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
example  of  their  Catalan  neighbours,  the  influence  of  whose  democratic 
institutions  naturally  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Aragonese  monarchy. 
The  charters  of  certain  cities  accordea  to  the  inhabitants  privileges  of 
nobility,  particularly  that  of  immunity  from  taxation  ;  while  the 
magistrate  of  others  were  permitted  to  take  their  seate  in  the  order  of 
hidalgos.  From  a  very  early  period  we  find  them  employed  in  offices 
of  public  trust,  and  on  important  missions.  The  epoch  of  their  admission 
into  the  national  assembly  is  traced  as  far  back  as  1133,  several  years 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  popular  representation  in  Castile. 

*  Zurita,  indeed,  gives  repeated  instances  of  their  convocation  in  the  thirteenth  and 
twelfth  centuries,  from  a  date  almost  coeval  with  that  of  the  commons ;  yet  Blancas,  who 
made  this  sul:(ject  his  particular  study,  who  wrote  posterior  to  Zurita,  and  occasionally 
refers  to  him,  postpones  the  era  of  their  admission  into  the  legislature  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

f  One  of  the  monarchs  of  Aragon,  Alfonso  the  Warrior,  according  to  Mariana,  beoueathed 
all  his  dominions  to  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers.  Another,  Feter  II.,  agreed  to  hold 
his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  it  an  annual  tribute.  This  so  much 
disgusted  the  people,  that  they  compelled  his  successors  to  make  a  public  protest  against 
the  claims  of  the  church,  before  their  coronation. 
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Mojck  dty  had  the  right  of  Bending  two  or  more  depittieB  seleote^ 
from  persons  eligible  to  its  magistracy ;  but  with  the  privilege  of 
onljr  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  deputies.  Any  place 
which  had  been  once  represented  in  oortes,  might  always  claim  to  be  so.* 

By  a  statute  of  1307,  the  convocation  of  tiie  states,  which  had  been 
annual,  was  declared  biennial.  The  kings,  however,  paid  little  regard 
to  this  provision,  rarely  summoning  them,  except  for  some  specific 
necessity,  t  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their 
personal  rank,  were  jealously  excluded  from  their  deliberations.  The 
session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  king  in  person,  a  point  of 
which  they  were  very  tenacious ;  after  which  the  different  arms  with- 
drew to  tneir  separate  apartments. :(  The  greatest  scrupulousness  was 
manifested  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dimity  of  the  body ;  and  their 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  with  the  king,  was  regulated  by  the 
most  precise  forms  of  parliamentary  etiquette.  The  subjects  of  deUbera- 
tion  were  referred  to  a  committee  from  each  order,  who,  after  conferring 
together,  reported  to  their  several  departments.  Every  question,  it 
may  be  presumed,  underwent  a  careful  examination ;  as  the  legislature, 
we  are  told,  was  usually  divided  into  two  parties,  "  the  one  mamtaining 
the  rights  of  the  monarch,  the  other,  those  of  the  nation,"  corresponding 
nearly  enough  with  those  of  our  day.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent^ 
formally  registered  to  that  effect.  He  might  even  interpose  his  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  me  prosecution  of 
all  further  business  during  the  session.  This  anomalous  privilege,  tran- 
scending even  that  claimed  in  the  Polish  diet,  must  have  been  too  invidious 
in  its  exercise,  and  too  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  to  have  been  often 
resorted  to.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  formally 
repealed  until  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  in  1592.  During  the  interval 
of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  a  deputation  of  eight  was  appointed,  two 
from  each  arm,  to  preside  over  public  affsiirs,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  revenue,  and  me  security  of  justice ;  with  authority  to  convoke  a 
cortes  extraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  deliberative^ 
legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  especially  on  those  of  peace  and  war.  No  law 
was  valid,  no  tax  could  be  imposed,  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully 
provided  for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  its  destined  uses.  §  it 
determined  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious  ministers ; 
reformed  the  household  and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch ;  and 
exercised  the  power,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  of  withholding 

*  Those  who  followed  a  mechanical  occupation,  inclvdinff  surgeons  and  apothecaries^  wer& 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  cortes.  The  faculty  have  rarely  been  treated  with  so  little 
ceremony. 

t  The  cortes  api)ear  to  have  been  more  frequently  convoked  in  the  fourteenth  century 
than  in  any  other.  In  Catalonia  and  Valencia  the  cortes  was  to  be  summoned  every 
three  years. 

t  Blancas  has  preserved  a  specimen  of  an  address  from  the  throne,  in  1398,  in  which  the 
king,  after  selecting  some  moral  apophthegm  as  a  text,  rambles  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  tiirough  Scripture  history,  &c.  and  concludes  with  announcing  the  object  of  his 
convening  the  cortes  together  in  three  lines. 

§  It  was  anciently  the  practice  of  the  legislature  to  grant  supplies  of  troops,  but  not  of 
money.  When  Peter  IV.  requested  a  pecuniary  subsidy,  the  cortes  told  him,  that  "  such 
things  had  not  been  usual ;  that  his  Christian  subjects  were  wont  to  serve  him  with  their 
penonsy  and  it  was  only  for  Jews  and  Moors  to  serve  him  ¥rith  money." 
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supplies,  as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  excellent  commentators  on  the  constitution  of  Aragon  haye 
bestowed  comparatiyely  little  attention  on  the  dcyelopment  of  its  parlia- 
mentary history ;  conmiing  themselyes  too  exclusiyely  to  mere  forms  of 
procedure.  The  defect  has  been  greatly  obyiated  by  the  copiousness  of 
their  general  historians.  But  the  statute-book  affords  the  most  unequi- 
vocal eyidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  guardians  of  the  realm 
discharged  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them,  in  the  numerous  enactments 
it  exhibits,  for  the  security  both  of  person  and  property.  Almost  the 
first  page  which  meets  the  eye  in  this  yenerable  record  contains  the 
General  Friyilege,  the  Magna  Charta,  as  it  has  been  well  denominated, 
of  Aragon.  It  was  granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  cortes  at  Saragossa, 
in  1283.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  provisions  for  the  fair  and  open 
administration  of  justice ;  for  ascertaining  the  legitimate  powers  intrusted 
to  the  cortes ;  for  the  security  of  property  against  exactions  of  the  crown ; 
and  for  the  conservation  of  their  legal  immunities  to  the  municipal 
corporations  and  the  different  orders  of  nobility.  In  short,  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  this  instrument,  like  that  of  Magna  Charta, 
consists  in  the  wise  and  equitable  protection  which  it  affords  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.*  T?he  General  Privilege,  instead  of  being  wrested, 
like  King  John's  charter,  from  a  pusillanimous  prince,  was  conceded, 
reluctantly  enough  it  is  true,  in  an  assembly  of  the  nation,  by  one  of 
the  ablest  monarchs  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Aragon,  at  a  timo 
when  his  arms,  crowned  with  repeated  victory,  had  secured  to  the  state 
the  most  importaut  of  her  foreig^  acquisitions. 

The  Aragonese,  who  rightly  regarded  the  General  Privilege  as  the 
broadest  basis  of  their  liberties,  repeatedly  procured  its  confirmation  by 
succeeding  sovereigns.  **  By  so  many  and  such  various  precautions," 
says  Blancas,  '*did  our  ancestors  establish  that  freedom  which  their 
posterity  have  enjoyed ;  manifesting  a  wise  solicitude  that  all  orders  of 
men,  even  kings  themselves,  confined  within  their  own  sphere,  should 
discharge  their  legitimate  functions  without  jostling  or  jarring  with  one 
another :  for  in  this  harmony  consists  the  temperance  of  our  government. 
Alas ! ''  he  adds,  **  how  much  of  all  this  has  fallen  into  desuetude  from 
its  antiquity,  or  been  effaced  by  new  customs."  f 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  cortes  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
by  writers.  They  were  extensive  in  their  operation,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  General  Court.  They  were  principally  directed  to  protect 
the  subject  from  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  its  officers ;  over  all 
which  cases  it  possessed  original  and  ultimate  jurisdiction.  The  suit 
was  conducted  before  the  Justice,  as  president  of  me  cortes  in  it«  judicial 
capacity,  who  delivered  an  opinion  conformable  to  the  will  of  the 
majorify.  The  authorit;^,  indeed,  of  this  magistrate  in  his  own  court 
Was  fully  equal  to  providing  adequate  relief  in  all  these  cases.     But  for 

*  "There  was  such  a  conformity  of  sentiment  among  all  parties,"  says  Zurita,  '*that 
the  privileges  of  the  mobility  were  no  better  secured  than  those  of  the  commons.  For  the 
Aragonese  deemed  that  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  depended  not  so  much  on  its 
strength  as  on  its  liberties."  In  the  confirmation  of  the  privilege  by  James  the  Second, 
in  1325.  torture,  then  generally  recognised  by  the  municipal  law  of  Europe,  was  expressly 
prohibited  in  Aragon,  "  as  im worthy  of  freemen." 

t  The  repeated  confirmation  of  the  General  Privilege  afibrds  another  point  of  analogy 
with  Magna  Charta,  which,  together  with  the  Charter  of  the  Forest^  received,  according  to 
Lord  Coke,  the  sanction  of  paruament  thirty- two  several  times. 
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seyeral  reasons  this  parliamentary  tribunal  was  preferred.  The  process 
was  both  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  to  tnc  suitor.  Indeed,  the 
<<  most  obscure  inhabitant  of  the  most  obscure  village  in  the  kingdom, 
although  a  foreigner,"  might  demand  redress  of  this  body ;  and,  if  he 
was  incapable  of  bearing  the  burden  himself,  the  state  was  bound  to 
maintain  nis  suit,  and  provide  him  with  counsel  at  its  own  charge.  But 
the  most  important  consequence,  resulting  from  this  legislative  investi- 
gation, was  the  remedial  laws  frequently  attendant  on  it.  **  And  our 
ancestors,"  says  Blancas,  *^  deemed  it  great  wisdom  patiently  to  endure 
contumely  and  oppression  for  a  season,  rather  than  seek  redress  before 
an  inferior  tribunal,  since,  by  postponing  their  suit  till  the  meeting  of 
cortes,  they  would  not  only  obtain  a  remedy  for  their  own  grievance,  but 
one  of  a  universal  and  permanent  application." 

-  The  Aragonese  cortes  maintainea  a  steady  control  over  the  operations 
of  government,  especially  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Uuion ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  commons  was  more  decisive  in  it  than  in  other  similar 
assemblies  of  that  period.  Its  singular  distribution  into  four  estates  was 
favourable  to  this.  The  knights  and  hidalgoa,  an  intermediate  order 
between  the  great  nobility  and  the  people,  when  detached  from  the 
former,  naturally  lent  additional  support  to  the  latter,  with  whom, 
indeed,  they  had  considerable  affinity.  The  representatives  of  certain 
eities,  as  well  as  a  certain  class  of  citizens,  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
this  body ;  so  that  it  approached  both  in  spirit  and  substance  to  some- 
thing like  a  popular  rejprcsentation.  Indeed,  this  arm  of  the  cortes  was 
so  uniformly  vigilant  in  resisting  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  that  it  has  been  said  to  represent,  more  than  any  other,  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  In  some  other  particulars  the  Aragonese  com- 
mons possessed  an  advantage  over  those  of  Castile.  1.  By  postponing 
their  money  grants  to  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  and  regulating  them 
in  some  degree  by  the  previous  dispositions  of  the  crown,  they  availed 
themselves  of  an  important  lever  relinquished  by  the  Oastilian  cortes.* 
2.  The  kingdom  of  Aragon  proper  was  circumscribed  within  too  narrow 
limits  to  allow  of  such  local  jealousies  and  estrangements,  growing  out 
of  an  apparent  diversity  of  interests,  as  existed  in  the  neighbouring 
monarchy.  Their  representatives,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  move  with 
a  more  hearty  concert,  and  on  a  more  consistent  line  of  policy.  3.  Lastly, 
the  acknowledged  right  to  a  seat  in  cortes,  possessed  by  every  city 
•which  had  once  been  represented  there,  and  this  equally  whether  sum- 
moned or  not,  if  we  may  credit  Capmany,  must  have  gone  far  to 
preserve  the  popular  branch  from  the  melancholy  state  of  dilapidation 
to  which  it  was  reduced  in  Castile  by  the  arts  of  despotic  princes. 
Indeed,  the  kings  of  Aragon,  notwithstanding  occasional  excesses,  seem 
never  to  have  attempted  any  systematic  invasion  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  their  subjects.  They  well  knew  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
too  high  among  tnem  to  endure  it.  When  the  queen  of  Alfonso  the 
Fourth  urged  her  husband,  by  quoting  the  example  of  her  brother  the 
kin^  of  Castile,  to  punish  certain  refractory  citizens  of  Valencia,  he 
pindently  replied,  **  My  people  are  free,  and  not  so  submissive  as  the 

*  Noty  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  without  a  manly  struggle  in  its  defence,  and  which 
iiitike  early  part  of  Charles  V.'s  reign,  in  1525,  wrenched  a  promise  from  the  crown  to 
iiMwyw  all  petitiona  definitely  before  the  rising  of  the  cortes.  The  law  still  remains  on  the 
•tetate-boojc,  a  sad  commmitazy  on  the  faith  of  pdnces. 
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Oastilians.    They  respect  me  as  their  prince,  and  I  hold  them  for  good 
vassals  and  comrades. 

No  part  of  the  constitution  of  Aragon  has  excited  more  interest,  or 
more  deservedly,  than  the  office  of  the  Justicia,  or  Justice;  whose 
extraordinary  mnotions  were  far  &om  being  limited  to  judicial  matters, 
although  in  these  his  authority  was  supreme.  The  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution IS  affirmed  to  have  been  coeval  with  that  of  the  constitution  or 
frame  of  government  itself.  If  it  were  so,  his  authority  may  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Blancas,  **  to  have  slept  in  the  scabbard''  imtil  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union ;  when  the  control  of  a  tumultuous  aristocracy 
was  exchanged  for  the  mild  and  uniform  operation  of  the  law,  adminis- 
tered by  this,  its  supreme  interpreter. 

His  most  important  duties  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  He  was 
authorised  to  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  all  royal  letters  and  ordi- 
nances. He  possessed,  as  has  been  said,  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  cortes  over  all  suits  against  the  crown  and  its  officers.  Inferior 
judges  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  all  doubtful  cases,  and  to  abide  by 
his  opinion,  as  of  **  equal  authority,''  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  jurist, 
^*  with  the  law  itseli."  An.  appeal  lay  to  his  tribimal  from  those  of 
the  territorial  and  royal  judges.  He  could  even  evoke  a  cause,  while 
pending  before  them,  into  his  own  court,  and  secure  the  defendant  from 
molestation  on  his  giving  surety  for  his  appearance.  By  another 
process,  he  might  remove  a  person  under  arrest  from  the  place  in  which 
ne  had  been  confined  by  order  of  an. inferior  court,  to  the  public  prison 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  there  to  abide  his  own  examination  of  the 
legality  of  his  detention.  These  two  provisions,  by  which  the  precipitate 
and  perhaps  intemperate  proceedings  of  subordinate  judicatures  were 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  a  dignified  and  difijpassionate  tribunal,  might 
seem  to  affi)rd  sufficient  security  for  personal  liberty  and  property. 

In  addition  to  these  official  functions,  the  Justice  of  Aragon  was 
constituted  a  permanent  counsellor  of  the  sovereifiii,  and,  as  such,  was 
required  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  might  reside.  He  was  to  advise 
the  king  on  all  constitutional  questions  of  a  doubtful  complexion ;  and 
finally,  on  a  new  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  his  province  to  administer 
the  coronation  oath;  this  he  performed  with  his  head  covered,  and 
sitting,  while  the  monarch,  kneeling  before  him  bare-headed,  solemnly 
promised  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  a  ceremony  eminently 
symbolical  of  that  superiority  of  law  over  prerogative,  which  was  so 
constantly  asserted  in  Aragon. 

It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  institution  of  the  Justicia  to  inter- 
pose such  an  authority  between  the  crown  and  the  people  aa  might 
suffice  for  the  entire  protection  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  express  import 
of  one  of  the  laws  of  Soprarbe,  which,  whatever  be  thought  of  tiieir 
authenticity,  are  undeniably  of  very  high  antiquity.*  This  part  of  his 
duties  is  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  most  eminent  judicial  writers  of 
the  nation.  Whatever  estimate,  therefore,  may  be  formed  of  the  real 
extent  of  his  powers,  as  compared  with  those  of  similar  functionaries  in 
other  states  of  Europe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ostensible  object 
of  their  creation,  thus  openly  asserted,  must  have  had  a  great  tendency 

*  The  law  alluded  to  runs  thus,  "  Ne  quid  autem  damni  detrimentive  leges  aut  liber- 
tatcs  nostrse  patiantur,  judex  quidam  medius  adesto,  ad  quern  a  R^  provocaxo,  8i  aUquem 
l£eserit>  iiijunasque  arcere  si  quas  fonaa  Reipub.  intuleiit^  jus  £u<li]d  9UUt," 
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to  enforce  their  practical  operation.  Acoordin^l;^'  we  find  repeated 
examples,  in  tiie  nistory  of  Aragon,  of  suocessful  interposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  for  the  protection  of  individuals  persecuted  by  the 
crown,  and  in  defiance  of  every  attempt  at  intimidation.  *  The  kii^s  of 
Aragon,  chafed  by  this  opposition,  procured  the  resi^ation  or  deposition, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  the  obnoxious  magistrate.  But,  as  such 
an  exercise  of  prerogative  must  have  been  altogether  subversive  of  an 
independent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  it  was  provided  by  a 
statute  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  in  1442,  that  the  Justice  should  continue  in 
office  during  life,  removable  only,  on  sufficient  cause,  by  the  king  and 
the  cortes  united. 

Several  provisions  were  enacted,  in  order  to  secure  the  nation  more 
effectually  against  the  abuse  of  the  hi^  trust  reposed  in  this  officer.  He 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  equestrian  order,  which,  as  intermediate 
between  the  hi^h  nobility  and  tne  people,  was  less  likely  to  be  infiuenced 
by  undue  partiality  to  either.  He  could  not  be  selected  from  the  ricos 
hombres,  since  this  class  was  exempted  from  corporal  punishment,  while 
the  Justice  was  made  responsible  to  the  cortes  lor  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties,  under  penalty  of  death.  As  this  supervision  of  the 
whole  legislature  was  found  unwieldy  in  practice,  it  was  superseded, 
after  various  modifications,  by  a  commission  of  members  elected  from 
each  one  of  the  four  estates,  empowered  to  sit  everv  year  in  Saragossa, 
with  authority  to  iavestigate  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Justice, 
and  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him.t 

The  Aragonese  writers  are  prodigal  of  their  encomiums  on  the 
pre-eminence  and  dignity  of  this  functionary,  whose  office  might  seem, 
indeed,  but  a  doubtful  expedient  for  balancing  the  authorify  of  the 
sovereign ;  depending  for  its  success  less  on  any  legal  powers  confided 
to  it,  than  on  the  efficient  and  steady  support  of  public  opinion. 
Fortunately  the  Justice  of  Aragon  received  sucn  support,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  carry  the  original  design  of  the  institution  into  effect,  to 
check  the  usurpations  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  control  the  licence  of 
the  nobiUty  and  the  people.  A  series  of  learned  and  independent 
magistrates,  by  the  we^ht  of  their  own  character,  gave  additional 
dignity  to  the  office.  The  people,  familiarised  with  the  benignant 
operation  of  the  law,  referred  to  peaceful  arbitration,  those  great  political 
questions  which  in  other  countries  at  this  period  must  have  been  settied 
by  a  sanguinary  revolution.  J    While,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  law 

*  When  Ximenes  Cerdan,  the  independent  Justice  of  John  I.,  removed  certain  citizens 
from  the  prison  in  which  they  had  been  imlawflilly  confined  by  the  king,  in  defiance 
equally  of  that  officer's  importunities  and  menaces,  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa)  says 
Abarca,  came  out  in  a  body  to  receive  him  on  his  return  to  the  city,  and  greeted  nim  as  the 
defender  of  their  ancient  and  natural  liberties.  Bo  openly  did  the  Aragonese  support  their 
magistrate  in  the  boldest  exercise  of  his  authority. 

i  The  examination  was  conducted  in  the  first  instance  before  a  court  of  four  inquisitors, 
as  they  were  termed ;  who,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  both  sides,  reported  the  result  of 
their  examination  to  a  council  of  seventeen,  chosen  like  them  from  the  cortes,  from  whose 
decision  there  was  no  appeaL  No  lawyer  was  admitted  into  this  council,  lest  the  law 
might  be  distorted  by  verbal  quibbles,  says  Blancas.  The  council,  however,  was  allowed 
the  advice  of  two  of  the  profession.    They  voted  by  ballot,  and  the  mt^ority  decided. 

X  Probably  no  nation  of  the  i)eriod  would  have  displayed  a  temperance  similar  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  Aragonese  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  1412  ;  when  the 
people,  having  been  split  into  factions  bv  a  contested  succession,  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  a  committee  of  juqges,  elected  equally  from  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  kingdom ; 
who,  after  an  examination,  conducted  with  all  the  forzxis  of  law,  and  on  the  same  equitable 
principles  as  would  have  guided  the  determination  of  a  xnivate  suit^  delivered  an  opini<m, 
which  was  received  as  obBgatory  on  the  whole  nation. 
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seemed  only  the  web  to  ensnare  the  weak,  the  Aragonese  historians  could 
exnlt  in  the  reflection,  that  the  fearless  administration  of  justice  in  their 
land  "  protected  the  weak  equally  with  the  strong,  the  foreigner  witii 
the  native."  Well  might  their  legislature  assert,  that  the  value  of  their 
liberties  more  than  counterbalanced  **  the  poverty  of  the  nation ,  and 
the  sterility  of  their  soil."* 

The  governments  of  Yalencia  and  Catalonia,  which,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  were  administered  independently  of  each  other  after 
their  consolidation  into  one  monarchy,  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ara^on.t  No  institution,  however,  corresponding  in  its  functions 
with  that  of  the  Justicia,  seems  to  have  obtained  in  either.  Valencia, 
which  had  derived  a  large  portion  of  its  primitive  population,  after  the 
conquest,  from  Aragon,  preserved  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
parent  kingdom,  and  was  constantly  at  its  side  during  the  tempestuous 
season  of  the  Union.  The  Catalans  were  peculiarly  jealous  of  their  exclu- 
sive privileges,  and  their  civil  institutions  wore  a  more  democratical  aspect 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  confederated  states ;  circumstances  which 
led  to  important  results  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  our  narrative. 

The  Gity  of  Barcelona,  which  originally  gave  its  name  to  the  county 
of  whicli  it  was  the  capital,  was  distinguished  from  a  very  early  period 
by  aniple  munificent  privileges.  After  the  union  with  ijragon,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  monarclS  of  the  latter  kingdom  extended  towards 
it  the  same  Hlreral  legislation ;  so  that,  by  the  thirteenth,  Barcelona  had 
reached  a  degree  of  commercial  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of  the 
Italian  repubfics.  She  divided  with  them  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
Alexandria ;  and  her  port,  thronged  with  foreigners  from  every  nation, 
became  a  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  spices,  drugs, 

Scrfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities  of  the  east,  whence  they  were 
iflused  over  the  interior  of  Spain  and  the  European  continent.  Her 
consuls,  and  her  commercial  factories,  were  established  in  every 
considerable  port  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  natural  products  of  her  soil,  and  her  various  domestic  fabrics, 
supplied  her  with  abundant  articles  of  export.  Fine  wool  was 
imported  by  her  in  considerable  quantities  from  England  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  returned  there  manufactured 
into  cloth ;  an  exchange  of  commodities  the  reverse  of  that  existing 
between  the  twc  nations  at  the  present  day.  Barcelona  claims  the 
merit  of  having  established  the  first  bank  of  exchange  and  deposit  in 
Europe,  in  1401 ;  it  was  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  as 
well  as  of  her  own  citizens.  She  claims  the  glory,  too,  of  having 
compiled  the  most  ancient  written  code,  among  the  modems,  of  maritime 
law  now  extant,  digested  from  the  usages  of  commercial  nations,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  mercantile  jurisprudence  of  Europe  during 
tl.e  middle  ages. 

*  From  this  independent  poeition  must  be  excepted,  indeed,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
peasantry,  who  seem  to  have  been  in  a  more  abject  state  in  Aragon  than  in  most  other 
feudal  countiies.  These  serfs  extorted,  in  an  msurrection,  the  recognition  of  certain 
rights  from  their  masters,  on  condition  of  paying  a  specific  tax ;  whence  the  name  viUanos 
de  parada. 

\  Although  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  were  never 
united  in  one  body  when  convened  in  the  same  town,  yet  they  were  so  averse  to  all 
appearance  of  incorporation,  that  the  monarch  frequently  appointed  for  the  places  of 
meeting  three  distinct  towns,  within  their  respective  territories  and  contiguous,  in  order 
that  he  might  pass  the  more  expeditiously  from  one  to  the  other. 
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/  The  wealiii  wluch  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona  as  the  result  of  her 
activity  and  enterprise,  was  evinced  by  her  numerous  public  works, 
her  docks,  arsenal,  warehouses,  exchange,  hospitals,  and  other  construc- 
tions of  general  utility.  Strangers,  who  visited  Spain  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of  this  city,  its 
commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets  and  public 
squares  (a  virtue  by  no  means  usual  in  that  day),  and  on  the  amenity 
01  its  gardens  and  cultivated  environs. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of  her  municipal 
institutions.  Her  government  consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  a  body  of  regidorea  or  counsellors,  as  they  were  styled, 
varying  at  times  from  four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former  entrusted  with 
the  legislative,  the  latter  with  the  executive  functions  of  administration. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  bodies  were  selected  from  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics  of  the  city.  They  were  invested,  not  merely 
with  municipal  authority,  but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
They  entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  superin- 
tended the  defence  of  the  city  in  time  of  war;  provided  for  the 
security  of  trade ;  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who 
might  violate  it;  and  raised  and  appropriated  the  public  moneys 
for  the  construction  of  useful  works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  adventures  as  were  too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual 
enterprise. 

The  counsellors,  who  presided  over  the  municipality,  were  compli- 
mented with  certain  honorary  privileges,  not  even  accorded  to  the  nobility. 
They  were  addressed  by  the  title  of  magnificoes ;  were  seated,  with 
their  heads  covered,  in  the  presence  of  royalty ;  were  preceded  by  mace- 
bearers,  or  lictors,  in  their  progress  throu&^h  the.  country ;  and  deputies 
from  their  body  to  tiie  court  were  admitted  on  the  footing,  and  received 
the  honours,  of  foreirn  ambassadors.  These,  it  wiU  be  recollected, 
were  plebeians, — ^merchants .  and  mechanics.  Trade  never  was  esteemed 
a  degradation  in  Catalonia,  as  it  came  to  be  in  Castile.  The  professors 
of  the  different  arts,  as  they  were  called,  organised  into  guilds  or 
companies,  constituted  so  many  independent  associations,  whose  members 
were  eligible  to  the  highest  municipal  offices.  And  such  was  the 
im|)ortance  attached  to  these  offices,  that  the  nobility,  in  many  instances, 
resigning  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  a  necessary  preliminary,  were 
desirous  of  being  enrolled  among  the  candidates  for  them.*  One 
cannot  but  observe  in  the  peculiar  organisation  of  this  little  common- 
wealth, and  in  the  equality  assumed  by  every  class  of  its  citizens,  a 
close  analogy  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Italian  republics ;  which  the 
Catalans,  having  become  familiar  with  in  their  intimate  commercial 
intercourse  with  Italy,  may  have  adopted  as  the  model  of  their  own. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the  burghers  of 
Barcelona,  and  indeed  of  Catalonia  in  general,  which  enjoyed  more  or 
less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a  haughty  independence  of  character 
be^nd  what  existed  among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritime 

♦  The  great  barons  of  Catalonia,  fortified  with  extensive  immunities  and  wealth,  lived 
on  their  estates  in  the  country,  probably  little  relishing  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  burghens 
of  Barcelona. 
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adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction,  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  have 
experienced  more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  quarter 
of  their  dominions  than  from  every  other.*  Navagiero,  the  Venetian 
ambassador  to  Spain,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a 
republican  himself,  was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Barcelonians,  that  he  asserts,  **  The  inhabitants  have  so 
many  privileges,  that  the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over 
them:  their  liberty,"  he  adds,  "should  rather  go  by  the  name  of 
licence."  On^  example,  among  many,  may  be  given  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  adhered  to  their  most  inconsiderable  immunities. 

Ferdinand  the  First,  in  1416,  being  desirous,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  finances  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  to  evade 
the  payment  of  a  certain  tax  or  subsidy  customarily  paid  by  the 
kings  of  Aragon  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  sent  for  the  president  of  the 
council,  John  Fiveller,  to  require  the  consent  of  that  body  to  this 
measure.  The  magistrate,  having  previously  advised  with  his  colleagues, 
determined  to  encounter  any  hazard,  says  Zurita,  rather  than  compromise 
the  rights  of  the  city.  He  reminded  the  king  of  his  coronation  oath, 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  willing  so  soon  to  deviate  from  the 
good  usages  of  ms  predecessors,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  and  his 
comrades  would  never  betray  the  liberties  intrusted  to  them.  Ferdinand, 
indignant  at  this  language,  ordered  the  patriot  to  withdraw  into  another 
apartment,  where  he  remained  in  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  temerity.  But  the  king  was  dissuaded  from  violent 
measures,  if  he  ever  contemplated  them,  by  the  representation  of  his 
courtiers,  who  warned  him  not  to  reckon  too  much  on  the  patience  of 
the  people,  who  bore  small  affection  to  his  person,  from  the  little 
familiarity  with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  comparison  with  their 
preceding  monarchs,  and  who  were  already  in  arms  to  protect  their 
magistrate.  In  consequence  of  these  su^estions,  Ferdinand  deemed  it 
prudent  to  release  the  counsellor,  and  wimdrew  abruptly  from  the  city 
on  the  ensuing  day,  disgusted  at  the  ill  success  of  his  enterprise.t 

The  Aragonese  monarchs  well  understood  the  value  of  their  Catalan 
dominions,  which  sustained  a  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  equal  in 
amount  to  that  of  both  the  other  states  of  the  kingdom. |  Notwith- 
standing tiie  mortifications  which  they  occasionsdly  expenenoed  from 
this  quarter,  therefore,  they  uniformly  extended  towards  it  the  most 
liberal  protection.  A  register  of  the  various  customs  paid  in  the  ports 
of  Catalonia,  compiled  in  1413,  imder  the  above-mentioned  Ferdinand, 
exhibits  a  discriminating^  legislation,  extraordinary  in  an  age  when  the 
true  principles  of  financial  policy  were  so  little  understock.  Under 
James  the  First,  in  1227,  a  navigation  act,  liBoited  in  its  application, 

•  Barcelona  roTolted  and  was  twice  besieged  by  the  royal  arms  under  John  IL  ;  once 
under  Philip  IV.,  twice  under  Charleell.,  and  twice  under  Philip  V.  This  last  siege, 
JJ^3-14,  in  which  it  held  out  against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  under 
Marshai  Berwick,  is  one  of  the  meet  memorable  events  iulhe  eighteenth  century. 

t  The  king  turned  his  bock  on  the  magistrates  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
on  leamnig  his  intention  of  quitting  the  city.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  mngna- 
nimity  to  forgive,  perhaps  to  admire,  the  independent  conduct  of  Fiveller;  for,  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  very  soon  after,  wo  find  this  eiticen  mentioned  as  one  of  his 
executors. 

\  ??*^  ^®®  ^®*'®  assessed  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixth  on  Valencia,  two-sixths  on  Aragon. 
and  three-sixths  on  Catalonia.  -^  -• 


T^as  published,  and  another  under  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  in  1454,  embracing 
vi\l  the  dominions  of  Aragon ;  thus  preceding  by  some  centuries  the 
celebrated  ordinance  to  which  England  owes  so  much  of  her  commercial 
grandeur. 

The  brisk  concussion  given  to  the  minds  of  the  Catalans  in  the  busy 
career  in  which  they  were  engaged,  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
development  of  poetical  talent,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  in  Italy. 
Catalonia  may  divide  with  Provence  the  glory  of  being  the  region  where 
the  voice  of  son^  was  first  awakened  in  modem  Europe.  Whatever 
may  be  the  relative  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  precedence  in  this 
respect,  it  is  certain  that  under  the  family  of  Barcelona,  the  Provencal 
of  the  south  of  France  reached  its  highest  perfection;  and,  when  the 
tempest  of  persecution  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  fell 
on  the  lovely  valleys  of  that  u^iiappy  country,  its  minstrels  found  a 
hospitable  asylum  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Aragon ;  many  of  whom 
not  only  protected,  but  cultivated  the  gay  science  with  considerable 
success.*  Their  names  have  descended  to  us,  as  well  as  those  of  less 
illustrious  troubadours,  whom  Petrarch  and  his  contemporaries  did  not 
disdain  to  imitate ;  but  their  compositions,  for  the  most  part,  lie  still 
buried  in  those  cemeteries  of  the  intellect  so  numerous  in  Spain,  and  call 
loudly  for  the  diligence  of  some  Sainte  Palaye  or  Baynouard  to  disinter 
them. 

The  languishing  condition  of  the  poetic  art,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  induced  John  the  First,  who  mingled  somewhat  of 
the  ridiculous  even  with  his  most  respectable  tastes,  to  depute  a  solemn 
embassy  to  the  king  of  France,  requesting  that  a  commission  might  be 
detached  from  the  Floral  Academjr  of  Toulouse,  into  Spain,  to  erect 
there  a  similar  institution.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
consistory  of  Barcelona  was  organised  in  1390.  The  kings  of  Aragon 
endowed  it  with  funds,  and  with  a  library  valuable  for  that  day, 
presiding  over  its  meetings  in  person,  and  distributing  the  poetical 
premiums  with  their  own  hands.  During  the  troubles  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Martin,  this  establishment  fell  into  decay,  until  it  was 
again  revived,  on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  by  the  celebrated 
Henry,  marquis  of  Yillena,  who  transplanted  it  to  Tortosa. 

The  marquis,  in  his  treatise  on  the  gaya  »ciencia,  details  with  becom- 
ing gravity  the  pompous  ceremonial  observed  in  his  academy  on  the 
event  of  a  public  celebration.  The  topics  of  discussion  were  '*the 
praises  of  the  Virgin,  love,  arms,  and  other  good  usages."  The  per- 
Ibrmances  of  the  candidates,  '^  inscribed  on  parchment  of  various  colours, 
richly  enamelled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  beautifully  illuminated," 
were  publicly  recited,  and  then  referred  to  a  combiittee,  who  made 
solemn  oath  to  decide  impartially  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 
On  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  a  wreath  of  gold  was  deposited  on  the 
victorious  poem,  which  was  registered  in  the  academic  archives ;  and  the 
fortunate  troubadour,  erected  with  a  magnificent  prize,  was  escorted  to 
the  royal  palace  axaia ^ cortege  of  minstrelsy  and  chivalry;  ''thus 
manifesting  to  the  wori^"  says  the  marquis,  ''the  superiority  which 
Ood  and  natord  have  assigned  to  genius  over  dulness." 

*  Fiet«r  m.,  James  I.,  Peter  IV.,  ha^re  all  left  eompogittons  in  the  Linoiiflls  teagoa 
Iwhind  them ;  the  three  former  in  yerm ;  the  two  brtter  in  proee^  settiag  forth  the  fatetory 
of  tibeir  own  time. 
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The  influence  of  sucli  an  institution  in  awakening  a  poetic  spirit  is  at 
best  very  questionable.  Whatever  effect  an  academy  may  have  in 
stimulating  the  researches  of  science,  the  inspirations  of  genius  must 
come  unbiaden ; 

"  Adflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  deL" 

The  Catalans,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  they 
suffered  the  consistory  of  Tortosa  to  expire  with  its  founder.  Somewhat 
later,  in  1430,  was  established  the  university  of  Barcelona,  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  municipality,  and  endowed  by  the  city  with  ample 
funds  for  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  law,  theology, 
medicine,  and  the  belles-lettres.  This  institution  survived  until  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.* 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  long  after  the  genuine 
race  of  the  troubadours  had  passed  away,  the  Provencal  or  Limousin 
verse  was  carried  to  its  highest  excellence  by  the  poets  of  Valencia.  It 
would  be  presimiptuous  for  any  one,  who  has  not  made  the  romance 
dialects  his  particular  study,  to  attempt  a  discriminating  criticism  of 
these  compositions,  so  mucn  of  the  merit  of  which  necessarily  consists 
in  the  almost  impalpable  beauties  of  style  and  expression.  The  Spaniards 
however  applaud,  in  the  verses  of  Ausias  March,  the  same  musical 
combinations  of  sound,  and  the  same  tone  of  moral  melancholy  which 
pervade  the  productions  of  Petrarch.  In  prose,  too,  they  have  (to 
borrow  the  words  of  Andres)  their  Boccacio  in  Martorell ;  whose  fiction 
of  **  Tirante  el  Blanco  "  is  honoured  by  the  commendation  of  the  curate 
in  Don  duixote,  as  **  the  best  book  in  the  world  of  the  kind,  since  the 
knights-errant  in  it  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die  quietly  in  their  beds,  like 
other  folk,  and  very  imlike  most  heroes  of  romance. ''  The  productions 
of  these,  and  some  other  of  their  distinguished  contemporaries,  obtained 
a  general  circulation  very  early  by  means  of  the  recently  invented  art  of 
printing,  and  subsequently  passed  into  repeated  editions.  But  their 
language  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  literature.  On  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  dialect  of  the  former 
became  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  Muses.  The  beautiful  Pro- 
vencal, once  more  rich  and  melodious  than  any  other  idiom  in  the 
Penmsula,  was  abandoned  as  a  patois  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catalans, 
who,  with  the  language,  may  boast  that  they  also  have  inherited  the 
noble  principles  of  freedom  which  distinguished  their  ancestors. 

*  Tiierd  Were  thirty-two  chairs  or  professorships,  founded  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  city ;  six  of  theology  ;  six  of  jurisprudence ;  five  of  medicine ;  six  of  philo- 
sophy ;  four  of  grammar ;  one  of  rhetoric ;  one  of  suMfery ;  one  of  anatomy ;  one  of 
Hebrew,  and  another  of  Greek.  It  is  singular  that  none  should  have  existed  for  the  Latin, 
so  much  more  currently  studied  at  that  time,  and  of  so  much  more  practical  application 
always  than  either  of  the  other  ancient  languages. 


The  influence  of  fVee  institutions  in  Aragon  is  perceptible  in  the  familiarity  displayed  by 
its  writers  with  public  afiliirs,  and  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  have  discussed  the 
organisation  and  general  economy  of  its  government.  The  creation  ot  the  ofiBce  of  national 
chixiniclor,  inidcr  Charles  V. ,  gave  wider  scope  to  the  development  of  historic  talent.  Among 
the  most'  conspicuous  of  these  historiographers  was  Jerome  Blancas,  several  of  whose 
priKhictions.  as  the  " Coronaciones  de  los  Reyes,"  **  Mode  de  Proceder  en  Cortes,"  and 
"Coiiiniciitam  Rerum  Aragonensium,"  especially  the  last,  have  been  repeatedly  quoted 
in  tlio  preceding  section.  This  work  presents  a  view  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state, 
and  p:\rticularly  of  the  office  of  the  Justiciar  with  their  pecxiliar  fonctions  and  privileges. 
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The  author,  omifctinflf  the  usual  details  of  histoiy,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  illustration 
of  the  coDstitutional  antiquities  of  his  country,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  has  shown  a 
sagacity  and  erudition  eaually  profound.  His  sentiments  breathe  a  generous  love  of 
freedom,  which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  to  have  existed,  and  still  less  to  have  been 
promulgated,  imder  Philip  II.  His  style  is  distinguished  by  the  purity  and  even  elegance 
of  its  Latinity.  Blancas,  after  having  held  his  omce  for  ten  years,  died  in  his  native  city 
of  Sarogossa,  in  1590. 

Jerome  Martel,  from  whose  little  treatise  "Formar  de  Celebrar  Cortes,"  I  have  also 
libeitJly  cited,  was  appointed  public  historiographer  in  1507.    His  continuation  of  Zurita's- 
Annals,  which  he  left  unpublished  at  his  decease,  was  never  admitted  to  the  honours  of 
the  press,  because,  says  his  biographer  Uztarroz,  verdades  lattiman;  a  reason  as  creditable 
to  the  author  as  disgraceful  to  the  government. 

A  third  writer,  and  the  one  cliiony  i-clied  on  for  the  account  of  Catalonia,  is  Don  Antonio 
Capmany.  His  "Memorias  Histdricas  do  Barcelona,"  may  be  thought  somewliat  ttx) 
discursive  and  circumstantial  for  his  subject ;  but  it  is  Imixliy  right  to  quarrel  with  infor- 
mation so  rare  and  painfuUy  collected ;  the  sin  of  exuberance  at  any  rate  is  much  less . 


frequent,  and  more  easily  corrected,  than  tliat  of  sterility.    His  work  is  a  vast  w 
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of  facts  relating  to  the  commerce,  mamifactui*cs.  general  |K>1icy,  and  public  iirospcrity,  not 
only  of  Barcelona,  but  of  Catalonia.     It  is  written  with  an  independent  ana  liberal  spirit^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  affording  the  best  commeutaiy  on  the  genius  of  the  institutions  ■ 
which  he  celebrates.— Capmany  closed  his  usofUl  laboui-s  at  Madrid  in  1810,  at  the  ago  of 
fifty-six. 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  character  of  the  Aragonese  constitution,  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  materials  for  its  history,  the  subject  has  been  hithci'to  neglected,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  continental  writers.  Robertson  and  Hallara,  moi-e  especially  the  latter,  have 
given  such  a  view  of  its  prominent  features  to  the  English  reader,  as  must,  I  fear,  deprive 
the  sketch  which  I  have  attempted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  novelty.  To  these  names  must 
now  be  added  that  of  the  author  of  the  '*  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,"  (Cabinet  Cyclo- 
peedia,)  whose  work,  published  since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  contains  much 
curious  and  learned  disquisition  on  the  earlyjurisprudence  and  municipal  institutions  of 
both  Castile  and  Aragon. 
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Henry  II.  of  Trastamara ;  d.  1379. 


John  I.  of  Castile;  d.  1390.^=Leonora  of  Aragon. 

Catherine  of^Heniy  hi.  of  Castile ;  Ferdmaudl.  of  Aragon  -^flAonoTa.  of 

Lancaster.     |  d.  1406.  d.  1410.  J  Albuquerque. 

I J 

ll.ary  of  Aragon.  =T=John  II  of=rIsabellaof  Blanche  of^ohn  II.  of=T=Joan  Henriquez. 


(1st  wife.) 


Castile ;  d. 
1464. 


Portugal.  Navi 

(2nd  wife.)  (1st 


inche  of^John  II.  of-pJ< 
varre.       Amgou ;  d.  ( 
t  wife.)  1479.        I 

I  J.  I    .  \      — 


(2nd  wife.) 


Henry  IV.  of  Cas-      Alphonso ;      Isabella        Carlos ;      Blanche.   Leonora.    Ferdinand 
tile  :d.  1474.  d.  1468.  the  d.  1401.  the 

Catholic.  Catholic. 


'     PART   THE  FIRST. 

1406—1492. 

THE  PraiOD  WBHEN  THE  DrPFKRENT  KINGDOMS  OF  SPAIN  WERE  FIRST  UNITED  UNDER  ONB 
UOKARCaT,  AND  A  THOROUGH  REFORM  WAS  INTRODUCED  INTO  THEIR  INTERNAL 
ADMINI9TRATI0N ;  OR,  THE  PERIOD  XXHIBITINO  MOST  FULLY  THE  DOMESTIC  POLICT 
OF  F3RDI2IAND  AND  ta^Rnr.r.A, 


CHAPTEE  I. 

STATE  OF  CA8TILB  AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  ISABELLA— REIGN  OF  JOHN  H.  OF  OASTILE. 

1406—1454. 

Rovolution  of  Trastamara — Accession  of  John  II. — Rise  of  Alvaro  de  Luna — Jealousy  of 
the  Nobles— Oppression  of  the  Commons — Its  consequences— Early  Literature  of 
Castile — Its  Encouragement  under  John  XL — ^Decline  of  Alvaro  do  Lima — His  Fall — 
Death  of  John  II.-- Birth  of  Isabella. 

The  fierce  civil  feuds,  "which  preceded  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Trastamara  in  1368,  were  as  fatal  to  the  nohility  of  Castile,  as  the  wars 
of  the  Roses  were  to  that  of  England.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  of 
note  which  had  not  poured  out  ite  hlood  on  the  field  or  the  scafibld.  The 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  was,  of  course,  much  diminished  with  its 
numhers.  The  long  wars  with  foreign  powers,  which  a  disputed  succes- 
sion entailed  on  the  country,  were  almost  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  who  was  willing  to  buoy  up  his  tottering  title 
by  the  most  liberal  concession  of  privileges  to  the  people.  Thus  the 
commons  rose  in  proportion  as  the  crown  and  the  privileged  orders 
descended  in  the  scale ;  and,  when  the  claims  of  the  several  competitora 
for  the  throne  were  finally  extinguished,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  was  secured,  by  the  union  of  Henry  the  Third  with  Catherine 
of  Lancaster,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  third  estate  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  political  consequence 
which  it  ever  reached  in  Castile. 

The  healthful  action  of  the  body  politic,  during  the  long  interval  of 
peace  that  followed  this  auspicious  union,  enabled  it  to  repair  the 
strength  which  had  been  wasted  in  its  murderous  civil  contests.  The 
ancient  channels  of  commerce  were  again  opened;  various  new  manu- 
factures were  introduced,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  perfection  ; 
wealth,  with  its  usual  concomitants,  elegance  and  comfort,  flowed  in 
apace ;  and  the  nation  promised  itself  a  long  career  of  prosperity  under 
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a  monaroli  who  respected  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  and  administered 
them  with  vigour.  All  these  fair  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  premature 
death  of  Henry  the  Third,  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
The  crown  devolved  on  his  son  John  the  Second,  then  a  minor,  whose 
reign  was  one  of  the  longest  and  the  most  disastrous  in  the  Castilian 
annals.  As  it  was  that,  however,  which  gave  birth  to  Isabella,  the 
illustrious  subject  of  our  narrative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  its  prin- 
cipal features  under  review,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  her 
government. 

The  wise  administration  of  the  regency,  during  a  long  niinority, 
postponed  the  season  of  calamity ;  and,  wnen  it  at  length  arrived,  it 
was  concealed  for  some  time  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  by  the  pomp 
and  brilliant  festivities  which  distinguished  the  court  of  the  young 
monarch.  His  indisposition,  if  not  incapacity  for  business,  however, 
gradually  became  manifest ;  and,  while  he  resigned  himself  without 
reserve  to  pleasures,  which  it  must  be  confessed  were  not  unfrequently 
of  a  refined  and  intellectual  character,  he  abandoned  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  to  the  control  of  favourites. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  Alvaro  de  Luna,  grand  master  of 
St.  James,  and  Constable  of  Castile.  This  remarkable  person,  the  ille- 
gitimate descendant  of  a  noble  house  in  Aragon,  was  introduced  very 
early  as  a  page  into  the  royal  household,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himseK  by  his  amiable  manners  and  personal  accomplishment.  He 
could  ride,  fence,  dance,  sing,  if  we  may  credit  his  loyal  bio^apher, 
better  than  any  other  cavalier  in  the  court;  while  his  proficiency  in 
music  and  poetry  recommended  him  most  effectually  to  the  favour  of  the 
monarch,  who  professed  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  both.  With  these  showy 
qualities,  Alvaro  de  Luna  united  others  of  a  more  dangerous  complexion. 
His  insinuating  address  easily  conciliated  confidence,  and  enabled  him  to 
master  the  motives  of  others,  while  his  own  were  masked  by  consummate 
dissimulation.  He  was  as  fearless  in  executing  his  ambitious  schemes  as 
he  was  cautious  in  devising  them.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  appli- 
cation to  business,  so  that  John,  whose  aversion  to  it  we  have  noticed, 
willingly  reposed  on  him  the  whole  burden  of  government.  The  king,  it 
was  said.,  only  signed,  while  the  constable  dictated  and  executed.  He 
was  the  only  channel  of  promotion  to  public  office,  whether  secular  or 
ecclesiastical.  As  his  cupidity  was  insatiable,  he  perverted  the  great 
trust  confided  to  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  principal  posts  in  the 
government  for  himself  or  his  kindred,  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have 
left  a  larger  amount  of  treasure  than  was  possessed  by  the  whole  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.  He  affected  a  magnificence  of  state  corresponding  with 
his  elevated  rank.  The  most  considerable  grandees  in  Castile  contended 
for  the  honour  of  having  their  sons,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
educated  in  his  family.  When  he  rode  abroad,  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  knights  and  nobles,  which  left  his  sovereign  s 
court  comparatively  deserted  ;  so  that  royalty  might  be  said  on  all  occa- 
sions, whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
splendours  of  its  sateUite.*  The  history  of  this  man  may  remind  the 
English  reader  of  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled 
in  character,  and  still  more  in  his  extraordinary  fortunes. 

*  He  possessed  sixty  towns  and  fortresses,  and  kept  tlu-ee  thousand  lances  constantly 
in  pay. 
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It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the  hauffhty  aristocracy  of  Castile 
would  ill  brook  this  exaltation  of  an  individual  so  inferior  to  them  in 
birth,  and  who  withal  did  not  wear  his  honours  with  exemplary  meek- 
ness. John's  blind  partiality  for  his  favourite  is  the  key  to  all  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
reign.  The  disgusted  nobles  organised  confederacies  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  the  minister.  The  whole  nation  took  sides  in  this  unhappy 
struggle.  The  heats  of  civil  discord  were  still  further  heightened  by  the 
interference  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  which,  descended  from  a 
common  stock  with  that  of  Castile,  was  proprietor  of  large  estates  in 
the  latter  country.  The  wretched  monarch  beheld  even  his  own  son 
Henry,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  enlisted  in  the  opposite  faction,  and  saw 
himself  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  shedding  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Olmedo.  StiU  the  address,  or  the  good  fortune,  of  the 
constable  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  his  enemies ;  and,  although  he 
was  obliged  occasionally  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  with- 
draw awhile  fi:om  the  court,  he  was  soon  recalled  and  reinstated  in  all 
his  former  dignities.  This  melancholy  infatuation  of  the  king  is  imputed 
by  the  writers  of  that  age  to  sorcery  on  the  part  of  the  favourite.  But 
the  only  witchcraft  whiwi  he  used  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  strong  mind 
over  a  weak  one^ 

During  this  long-protracted  anarchy,  the  people  lost  whatever  they 
had  gained  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.  By  the  advice  of  his  minister, 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  a  full  measure  of  the  insolence  so  usual 
with  persons  suddenly  advanced  from  low  to  elevated  station,  the  king 
not  only  abandoned  the  constitutional  policy  of  his  predecessors,  in 
regard  to  the  commons,  but  entered  on  the  most  arbitrary  and  systematic 
violation  of  their  rights.  Their  deputies  were  excluded  from  the  privy 
council,  or  lost  all  influence  in  it.  Attempts  were  made  to  impose  taxes 
without  the  legislative  sanction.  The  municipal  territories  were  alien- 
ated, and  lavished  on  the  royal  minions.  The  freedom  of  elections  was 
invaded,  and  delegates  to  cortes  were  frequently  nominated  by  the 
crown ;  and,  to  complete  the  iniquitous  scheme  of  oppression,  prag- 
maticas,  or  royal  proclamations,  were  issued,  containing  provisions 
repugnant  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  land,  and  affirming  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  legislate  for  his 
subjects.  The  commons  indeed,  when  assembled  in  cortes,  stoutly 
resisted  the  assumption  of  such  unconstitutional  powers  by  the  crown, 
and  compelled  the  prince  not  only  to  revoke  his  pretensions,  but  to 
accompany  his  revocation  with  the  most  humiliating  concessions.*  They 
even  ventured  so  far,  during  this  reign,  as  to  regulate  the  expenses  of 
the  royal  household;  and  their  language  to  the  throne  on  all  these 
occasions,  though  temperate  and  loyal,  breathed  a  generous  spirit  of 
patriotism,  evincing  a  perfect  consciousness  of  their  own  rights,  and  a 
steady  determination  to  maintain  them. 

Alas !  what  could  such  resolution  avail,  in  this  season  of  misrule, 
against  the  intrigues  of  a  cunning  and  profligate  minister,  imsupported, 
too,  as  the  commons  were,  by  any  sympathy  or  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  orders  of  the  state  !  A  scheme  was  devised  for  bringing 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  more  effectually  within  the  control 
of  the  crown,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  its  constituents.     It  has 

•  It  was  much  easier  to  extort  good  laws  from  this  monarch  than  to  enforce  them. 


warn 
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been  already  remarked,  in  the  Introduction,  that  a  great  irregularity 
prevailed  in  Castile  as  to  the  number  of  cities  which,  at  different  times, 
exercised  the  right  of  representation.  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  deputation  from  this  order  had  been  uncommonly  full.  The  king, 
however,  availing  himself  of  this  indeterminateness,  caused  writs  to  be 
issued  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  towns  which  had  usually  enjoyed 
the  privilege.  Some  of  tnose  that  were  excluded,  indignantly,  though 
ineffectually,  remonstrated  against  this  abuse.  Others,  previouuy 
despoiled  of  their  possessions  by  the  rapacity  of  the  crown,  or  impover- 
ished by  the  disasirous  feuds  into  which  the  coimtry  had  been  thrown, 
ac|g[uiesced  in  the  measure,  from  motives  of  economy.  From  the  same 
mistaken  policy  several  cities,  again,  as  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  others, 
petitioned  the  sovereign  to  defrav  the  charges  of  their  representatives 
from,  the  royal  treasury ;  a  most  iU-advised  parsimony,  which  suggested 
to  the  crown  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  new  system  of  exclusion.  In 
this  manner  the  Castilian  oortes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  occasional 
fluctuations,  had  exhibited  during  the  preceding  century  what  miffht  be 
regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  was  gradually 
reduced,  during  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  his  son  Henry  Hie 
Fourth,  to  the  deputations  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities.  And  to 
this  number,  with  slight  variation,  it  has  been  restricted  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  recent  revolutionary  movements  in  that  kingdom.* 

The  non-represented  were  re<^uired  to  transmit  their  ins&uctions  to 
the  deputies  of  the  privileged  cities.  Thus  Salamanca  appeared  in  behsdf 
of  five  hundred  towns  and  fourteen  hundred  villages ;  and  the  populous 
province  of  Galicia  was  represented  by  the  little  town  of  Zamora,  which 
is  not  even  included  within  its  geographical  limits.  The  privilege  of 
a  voice  in  cortesj  as  it  was  called,  came  at  length  to  be  prized  so  highly 
by  the  favoured  cities,  that  when,  in  1506,  some  of  those  which  were 
excluded  solicited  the  restitution  of  their  ancient  rights,  their  petition 
was  opposed  by  the  former,  on  the  impudent  pretence  that  *^  the  riffht  of 
deputation  had  been  reserved  by  ancient  law  and  usage  to  only  eighteen 
cities  of  the  realm.''  In  this  short-sighted  and  most  unhappy  policy, 
we  see  the  operation  of  those  local  jealousies  and  estrangements  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  the  Introduction.  But,  although  the  cortes,  thus 
reduced  in  numbers,  necessarily  lost  much  of  its  weight,  it  still  main- 
tained a  bold  front  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  any  attempt  was  made  under  John  the  Second,  or 
his  su6cessor,  to  corrupt  its  members,  or  to  control  the  freedom  of  debate; 
although  sudi  a  proceeding  is  not  improbable,  as  altogether  conformable 
to  their  ordinary  policy,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  their  preliminary 
measures.  But,  however  true  the  deputies  continued  to  themselves  and 
to  those  who  sent  them,  it  is  evident  that  so  limited  and  partial  a  selec- 
tion no  longer  afforded  a  representation  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  TBieir  necessarily  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
or  even  wishes  of  tiieir  widely  scattered  constituents,  in  an  age  when 
knowledge  was  not  circulated  on  the  thousand  wings  of  the  press,  as  in 
our  day,  must  have  left  them  oftentimes  in  painfiil  imcertainty,  and 
deprijred  them  of  the  cheering  support  of  public  opinion.     The  voice 

*  In  1656  tho  city  of  Palencia  was  content  to  repurchase  its  ancient  right  of  representa- 
tion from  the  crown  at  an  exi)ense  of  80,000  ducats. 
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of  remonstrance,  whicli  derives  sucli  confidence  from  numbers,  would 
hardly  now  be  raised  in  their  deserted  halls  with  the  same  frequency  or 
energy  as  before ;  and  however  the  representatives  of  that  day  might 
maintain  their  integrity  uncorrupted,  yet,  as  every  facility  was  afforded 
to  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  the  time  might  come  when  venality 
would  prove  stronger  than  principle,  and  the  unworthy  patriot  bo 
tempted  to  sacrifice  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Thus  early 
was  the  fair  dawn  of  freedom  overcast,  which  opened  in  Castile  under 
more  brilliant  auspices,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

While  the  reign  of  John  the  Second  is  so  deservedly  odious  in  a 
political  view,  in  a  literary  it  may  be  inscribed  with  what  Giovio  calls, 
**the  ffolden  pen  of  history."  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  Castilian, 
oorresi^nding  Vitk  that  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  in  French 
literature,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  any  production  of  extraordinary 
genius,  as  by  the  effort  made  for  the  introduction  of  an  elegant  culture, 
by  conducting  it  on  more  scientific  principles  than  had  been  hitherto 
known.  The  early  literature  of  Castile  could  boast  of  the  "  Poem  of 
the  Cid,"  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  performance  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  enriched,  moreover,  with  otner  elaborate  com- 
positions, displaying  occasional  glimpses  of  a  buoyant  fancy,  or  of 
sensibility  to  external  beauty;  to  say  nothing  of  those  delightful 
romantic  ballads  which  seemed  to  spring  up  spontaneously  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  like  the  natural  wild  flowers  of  the  soil.  But 
the  unaffected  beauties  of  sentiment,  which  seem  rather  the  result  of 
accident  than  design,  were  dearly  purchased,  in  the  more  extended 
pieces,  at  the  expense  of  such  a  crude  mass  of  grotesque  and  undigested 
verse,  as  shows  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  art. 

The  profession  of  letters  itself  was  held  in  little  repute  by  the  higher 
orders  of  the  nation,  who  were  altogether  untinctured  with  liberal 
learning.  "While  the  nobles  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Aragon,  assembled 
in  their  poetic  courts,  in  imitation  of  their  ]?roven9al  neighbours,  vied 
with  each  other  in  lays  of  love  and  chivalry,  those  of  Castile  disdained 
these  effeminate  pleasures  as  unworthy  of  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
only  one  of  any  estimation  in  their  eyes.  The  beni^ant  influence  of 
John  was  perceptible  in  softening  this  ferocious  temper.  He  was 
himself  sumciently  accomplished  for  a  king ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
aversion  to  business,  manifested,  as  has  been  noticed,  a  lively  relish  for 
intellectual  enjoyment.  He  was  fond  of  books,  wrote  and  spoke  Latin 
with  facility,  composed  verses,  and  condescended  occasionally  to  correct 
those  of  his  loving  subjects.  Whatever  might  be  the  vnlue  of  his 
criticisms,  that  of  his  example  cannot  be  doubted.  The  courtiers,  with 
the  quick  scent  of  their  ovm  interest  which  distinguishes  the  tribe  in 
every  country,  soon  turned  their  attention  to  the  same  polite  studies ; 
and  thus  Castilian  poetry  received,  very  early,  the  courtly  stamp  which 
continued  its  prominent  characteristic  down  to  the  age  of  its  meridian 
glory. 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  noble  savanSj  was  Henry,  marquis 
of  Villena,  descended  from  the  royal  houses  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  *  but 
more  illustrious,  as  one  of  his  countrymen  has  observed,  by  his  talents 

*  He  was  the  grandson  of  Alonso  de  Villena,  the  first  marquis  as  well  as  constable 
created  in  Castile,  descended  from  James  II.  of  Aragon.  His  mother  was  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  Castile. 
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and  attainments,  than  by  his  birth.  His  whole  life  was  consecrated  to 
letters,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  natnral  science.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  specimen  of  his  poetry,  although  much  lauded  by  his  contem- 
poraries, has  come  down  to  us.  He  translated  Dante's  **  Commedia," 
into  prose,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  example  of  a  version  of 
the  ^neid  into  a  modem  language.  He  laboured  assiduously  to 
introduce  a  more  cultivated  taste  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  little 
treatise  on  the  ^ayn  sciencia,  as  the  divine  art  was  then  called,  in  which 
he  gives  an  historical  and  critical  view  of  the  poetical  Consistory  of 
Barcelona,  is  the  first  approximation,  however  faint,  to  an  Art  of  Poetry 
in  the  Castilian  tongue.  The  exclusiveness  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  science,  and  especially  astronomy,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his 
temporal  concerns,  led  the  wits  of  that  day  to  remark,  that  **  he  knew 
much  of  heaven  and  nothing  of  earth."  He  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
such  indifierence  to  worldly  weal,  by  seeing  himself  eventually  stripped 
of  his  lordly  possessions,  and  reduced  at  the  close  of  life  to  extreme 
poverty.  His  secluded  habits  brought  on  him  Hie  appalling  imputation 
of  necromancy.  A  scene  took  place  at  his  death,  in  1434,  which  is 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  may  possibl^r  have  suggested  a 
similar  adventure  to  Cervantes.  The  king  commissioned  ms  son's 
preceptor.  Brother  Lope  de  Barrientos,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cuen^a,  to 
examine  the  valuable  ubrary  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  worthy  ecclesiastic 
consigned  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  it  to  the  flames,  as  savouring 
too  strongly  of  the  black  art.  The  Bachelor  Cibdareal,  the  confidential 
physician  of  John  the  Second,  in  a  lively  letter  on  this  occurrence  to  the 
poet  John  de  Mena,  remarks,  that  *^  some  would  fain  get  the  reputption 
of  saints,  by  making  others  necromancers  ;"  and  requests  his  friend  "  to 
allow  him  to  solicit,  in  his  behalf,  some  of  the  surviving  volumes  from 
the  king,  that  in  this  way  the  soul  of  Brother  Lope  might  be  saved  from 
further  sin,  and  the  spirit  of  the  defunct  marquis  consoled  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  books  no  longer  rested  on  the  shelves  of  the  man  who 
had  converted  him  into  a  conjurer."  *  John  de  Mena  denounces  this 
auto  dafe  of  science  in  a  similar,  but  graver  tone  of  sarcasm,  in  his 
**Laberinto."  These  liberal  sentiments  in  the  Spanish  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  may  put  to  shame  the  more  bigoted  criticism  of  the 
seventeenth. 

Another  of  the  illustrious  wits  of  this  reign  was  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Mendoza,  marquis  of  Santillana,  **  the  glory  and  delight  of  the  Castilian 
nobility,"  whose  celebrity  was  such,  that  foreigners,  it  was  said, 
journeyed  to  Spain  from  distant  parts  of  Europe  to  see  him.  Although 
passionately  devoted  to  letters,  he  did  not,  like  nis  friend  the  marquis  of 
ViUena,  neglect  his  public  or  domestic  duties  for  them.  On  the  contrary, 
he  discharged  the  most  important  civil  and  military  functions.  He 
made  his  house  an  academy,  in  which  the  young  cavaliers  of  the  court 
might  practise  the  martial  exercises  of  the  age ;  and  he  assembled 
around  him  at  the  same  time  men  eminent  for  genius  and  science,  whom 

*  The  bishop  endeayotured  to  transfer  the  blame  of  the  conflaf?ration  to  the  king.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  good  father  infused  the  suspicions  of  necromancy 
into  his  master's  besom.  "The  angels,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  workS)  "who guarded 
Prtradise,  presented  a  treatise  on  m^c  to  one  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  from  a  copy  of 
which  Villena  derived  his  science."  One  would  think  that  such  an  orthodox  source  might 
lukve  Justified  Villena  in  the  use  of  11 
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he  munificently  recompensed,  and  encouraged  by  his  example.  His 
own  taste  led  him  to  poetiy,  of  ^hich  he  has  left  some  elaborate 
specimens.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  perceptive  character ;  but, 
although  replete  with  noble  sentiment,  and  finished  in  a  style  of  literary 
excellence  mr  more  correct  than  that  of  the  preceding  age,  they  are  too 
much  infected  with  mythology  and  metaphorical  affectations  to  suit  the 
palate  of  the  present  day.  He  possessed,  however,  the  soul  of  a  poet ; 
and  when  he  abandons  himself  to  his  native  redondillaa,  delivers  his 
sentiments  with  a  sweetness  and  grace  inimitable.  To  him  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  naturalised  the  Italian  sonnet 
in  Castile,  whicn  Boscan,  many  years  later,  claimed  for  himself  with 
no  small  degree  of  self-congratulation.  His  epistle  on  the  primitive 
history  of  Bpanish  verse,  although  containing  notices  sufficiently  curious, 
from  the  age  and  the  source  whence  they  proceed,  has  perhaps  done 
more  service  to  letters  by  the  valuable  illustrations  it  has  called  forth 
from  its  learned  editor. 

This  great  man,  who  found  so  much  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
letters  amidst  the  busy  strife  of  politics,  closed  his  career  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  in  1458.  Though  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  revolutionary  scenes 
of  the  period,  he  maintained  a  character  for  honour  and  purity  of  motive, 
unimpeached  even  by  his  enemies.  The  king,  notwithstanding  his 
devotion  to  the  faction  of  his  son  Henry,  conferred  on  him  the  dignities 
of  count  of  Keal  de  Manzanares  and  marquis  of  Santillana ;  this  being 
the  oldest  creation  of  a  marquis  in  Castile,  with  the  exception  of  Villena.  * 
His  eldest  son  was  subsequently  made  duke  of  Infantado,  by  which 
title  his  descendants  have  continued  to  be  distinguished  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  for  his  poetical  talents,  of  the  brilliant 
circle  which  graced  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  was  John  de  Mena,  a 
native  of  fair  Cordova,  **the  flower  of  science  and  of  chivalry,"  as  he 
fondly  styles  her.  Although  bom  in  a  middling  condition  of  life,  with 
humble  prospects,  he  was  early  smitten  with  a  love  of  letters;  and, 
after  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  discipline  at  Salamanca,  he 
repaired  to  Kome,  ^ere  in  the  study  of  those  immortal  masters,  whose 
writings  had  but  recently  revealed  the  full  capacities  of  a  modern  idiom, 
he  imbibed  principles  of  taste,  which  gave  a  airection  to  his  own  genius, 
and  in  some  degree  to  that  of  his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to 
Spain,  his  literary  merit  soon  attracted  general  admiration,  and  intro- 
duced him.  to  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and,  above  all,  to  the  friendship 
of  the  marquis  of  Santillana.  He  was  admitted  into  the  private  circle 
of  the  monarch,  who,  as  his  gossiping  physician  informs  us,  "used  to 
have  Mena's  verses  lying  on  his  table,  as  constantly  as  his  prayer-book." 
The  poet  repaid  the  debt  of  ffratitude  by  administering  a  due  quantity 
of  honeyed  rhyme,  for  which  me  royal  palate  seems  to  nave  possessed  a 
more  than  ordinary  relish.  He  continued  faithful  to  his  master  amidst 
all  the  fluctuations  of  faction,  and  survived  him  less  than  two  years. 
He  died  in  1456 ;  and  his  friend,  the  marquis  of  Santillana,  raised  a 
sumptuous  monument  over  his  remains,  in  commemoration  of  his  virtues 
and  of  their  mutual  affection. 

John  de  Mena  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  national  critics  to  have  given 

*  He  left,  besides  daughtora,  six  sons,  who  all  became  tiie  founders  of  noble  and 

powerful  houses. 
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a  new  aspeot  to  Castilian  poetry.  His  great  work  was  his  '^  Laberinto/' 
the  outlines  of  whose  plan  may  faintly  remind  ns  of  that  portion  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia  **  where  Dante  resigns  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
Beatrice.  In  like  manner,  the  Spanish  poet,  under  the  escort  of  a 
beautiful  personification  of  Proyidence,  witnesses  the  apparition  of  the 
most  eminent  individuals,  whether  of  history  or  fable;  and,  as  they 
revolve  on  the  wheel  of  destiny,  they  give  occasion  to  some  animated 
portraiture,  and  much  dull,  pedantic  disquisition.  In  these  delineations 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  a  touch  of  his  pencil,  which,  from  its 
simplicity  and  vigour,  may  be  called  truly  Dantesque,  Indeed  the 
Castilian  muse  never  before  ventured  on  so  bold  a  flight ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  deformity  of  the  general  plan,  the  obsolete  barbarisms  of 
the  phraseology,  its  quaintness  and  pedantry;  notwithstanding  the 
cantering  dactylic  measure  in  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  to  the 
ear  of  a  foreigner  can  scarcely  be  made  tolerable ;  the  work  abounds  in 
conceptions,  nay,  in  whole  episodes,  of  such  mingled  energy  and  beauty, 
as  indicate  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  some  of  his  smaller  pieces 
his  style  assumes  a  graceful  flexibility,  too  generally  denied  to  his  more 
strained  and  elaborate  efforts. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  xmder  review  the  minor  luminaries  of 
this  period.  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a  converted  Jew,  secretary  of  John  the 
Second,  compiled  the  fugitive  pieces  of  more  than  fifty  of  these  ancien 
troubadours  into  a  cancioneroy  "  for  the  disport  and  divertisement  of  his 
highness  the  king,  when  he  should  find  himself  too  sorely  oppressed  with 
cares  of  state,"  a  case  we  may  imagine  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The 
original  manuscript  of  Baena,  transcribed  in  beautiful  characters  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  lies,  or  did  lie  until  very  lately,  unheeded  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Escurial,  with  the  dust  of  many  a  better  worthy.  The 
extracts  selected  from  it  by  Castro,  although  occasionally  exhibiting 
some  fluent  graces,  with  considerable  variety  of  versification,  convey,  on 
the  whole,  no  very  high  idea  of  taste  or  poetic  talent.* 

Indeed,  this  epoch,  as  before  remarked,  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  uncommon  displa;^s  of  genius,  as  by  its  general  intellectual  move- 
ment, and  the  enthusiasm  kindled  for  liberal  studies.  Thus  we  find  the 
corporation  of  Seville  granting  a  hundred  dohlaa  of  gold  as  the  guerdon 
of  a  poet  who  had  celebrated  in  some  score  of  verses  the  glories  of  their 
native  city ;  and  appropriating  the  same  sum  as  an  annual  premium  for 
a  similar  performance.  It  is  not  often  that  the  productions  of  a  poet 
laureat  have  been  more  liberally  recompensed  even  by  royal  bounty. 
But  the  gifted  spirits  of  that  day  mistook  the  road  to  immortality. 
Disdaining  the  untutored  simplicity  of  their  predecessors,  they  sougnt 
to  rise  above  them  by  an  ostentation  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  a  more: 
classical  idiom.  In  the  latter  particular  they  succeeded.  They  much 
improved  the  external  forms  of  poetry,  and  their  compositions  exhibit  a 
high  degree  of  literary  finish,  compared  with  all  that  preceded  them. 
But  their  happiest  sentiments  are  frequently  involved  in  such  a  cloud  of 

*  The  Toneration  entertained  for  the  poetic  art  in  that  day  may  be  conceiyed  from. 
Baena's  whimsical  prologue.  "Poetry,"  he  says,  "or  the  gay  science,  is  ayerysubtila 
and  delightsome  composition.  It  demands  in  him  who  woxUd  hope  to  excel  in  it,  a  curioiis 
invention,  a  sane  judgment,  a  various  scholarship,  fSftmiliarity  with  courts  and  public 
affiurs,  high  birth  and  breeding,  a  temperate^  courteous,  and  liDeral  disposition,  and,  in 
HxiB,  honey,  sugar,  salt,  freedom,  and  hilarity  in  his  discourse." 
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metaphor  as  to  become  nearly  uniDtelligible,  while  they  invoke  the  pagan 
deities  with  a  shameless  prodigality  that  would  scandalise  even  a  French 
lyric.  This  cheap  display  of  school-boy  erudition,  however  it  may  have 
appalled  their  own  age,  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  tiieir  comparative 
oblivion  with  posterity.  How  far  superior  is  one  touch  of  nature,  as  the 
**  Finojossa,"  or  "  Querella  de  Amor,"  for  example,  of  the  marquis  of 
Santillana,  to  aU  this  farrago  of  metaphor  and  mythology  I 

The  impulse  given  to  Oastilian  poetry  extended  to  other  departments 
of  elegant  literature.  Epistolary  and  historical  compositions  were  culti- 
vated with  considerable  success.  The  latter,  especially,  might  admit  of 
advantageous  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  at 
the  same  period ;  *  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after  such  early  promise, 
the  modem  Spaniards  have  not  been  more  successful  in  perfecting  a 
classical  prose  style. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  mental  improve- 
ment in  Castile  under  Jolm  the  Second.  The  Muses,  who  had  found 
a  shelter  in  his  court  from  the  anarchy  which  reigned  abroad,  soon  fled 
from  its  polluted  precincts  under  the  reign  of  his  successor  Henry  the 
Fourth,  whose  sordid  appetites  were  incapable  of  being  elevated  above 
the  objects  of  the  senses.  If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  long  on  a  more 
pleasing  picture,  it  is  because  our  road  is  now  to  lead  us  across  a  dreary 
waste  exhibiting  scarcely  a  vestige  of  civilisation. 

While  a  smm  portion  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  nation  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  forget  the  public  calamities  in  the  tranquillising  pursuit 
of  letters,  and  a  much  larger  portion  in  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  t  the 
popular  aversion  for  the  minister  Luna  had  been  gradually  infusing 
itself  into  the  royal  bosom.  His  too  obvious  assumption  of  superiority, 
even  over  the  monarch  who  had  raised  him  from  the  dust,  was  probably 
the  real  though  secret  cause  of  this  disgust.  But  the  habitual  ascendancy 
of  the  favourite  over  his  master  prevented  the  latter  from  disclosing  this 
feeling  imtil  it  was  heightened  by  an  occurrence  which  sets  in  a  strong 
light  the  imbecility  of  the  one  and  the  presumption  of  ike  other.  John, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  of  Aragon,  had  formed  the  design  of 
connecting  himself  with  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France.  But  the 
constable  in  the  meantime,  without  even  the  privity  of  his  master, 
entered  into  negotiations  for  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Isabella, 
grand-daughter  of  John  the  First  of  Portugal :  and  the  monarch,  with 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  complaisance,  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement 
professedly  repugnant  to  his  own  inclinations.  By  one  of  those  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  however,  which  often  confound  the  plans  of  the 
wisest,  as  of  tlie  wes^est,  the  column,  which  the  minister  had  so  artfully 
raised  for  his  support,  served  only  to  crush  him. 

The  new  queen,  disgusted  with  his  haughty  bearinp^,  and  probably  not 
much  gratified  with  the  subordinate  situation  to  which  he  nad  reduced 

*  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  historical  compoeitions  for  mere  literary 
execution  is  the  Chronicle  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  The  loyalty  of  the  chronicler  seduces  him 
sometimes  into  a  swell  of  panegyric,  which  may  be  thought  to  favour  too  strongly  of  the 
ctirrent  defect  of  Castilian  prose ;  but  it  more  frequently  imparts  to  his  narrative  a  genentus 
glow  of  sentiment,  raising  it  far  above  the  lifeless  details  of  ordinary  histoiy,  and  occasion- 
ally even  to  positive  eloquence. 

t  Sempere  has  published  an  extract  from  an  unprinted  mannseript  of  the  celebrated 
xnartpis  of  ViUena.  entitled  Triu^fo  de  Uu  Donai,  in  which,  adverting  to  the  pHit$-mattrei  of 
his  time,  he  recapitulates  the  fiishionable  arts  employed  by  them  for  the  embelUshment  of 
the  person,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  might  edify  a  modem  dandy. 
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lier  husband,  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings  of  the  latter,  and  indeed 
contrived  to  extinguish  whatever  spark  of  latent  affection  for  his  ancient 
favourite  lurked  within  his  breast.  John,  yet  fearing  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  oonstable  too  much  to  encounter  him  openly,  condescended 
to  adopt  the  dastardly  policy  of  Tiberius  on  a  similar  occasion,  by 
caressiDg  the  man  whom  he  designed  to  ruin ;  and  he  eventually  obtained 
possession  of  his  person,  only  by  a  violation  of  the  rojal  safe-conduct. 
The  constable's  trial  was  referred  to  a  commission  of  jurists  and  privy 
counsellors,  who,  after  a  summary  and  informal  investigation,  pro- 
nounced on  him  the  sentence  of  death,  on  a  specification  of  charges 
either  general  and  indeterminate,  or  of  the  most  tnvial  import.  *'  If  tho 
king,''  says  Oaribay,  **  had  dispensed  similar  justice  to  all  his  nobles 
who  equally  deserved  it  in  those  turbulent  times,  he  would  have  had 
but  few  to  reign  over." 

The  oonstable  had  supported  his  disgrace,  &om  the  first,  with  an 
equanimity  not  to  have  been  expected  &om  his  elation  in  prosperity ; 
and  he  now  received  the  tidings  of  his  fate  with  a  similar  fortitude.  As 
he  rode  along  the  streets  to  the  place  of  execution,  clad  in  the  sable 
livery  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  and  deserted  by  those  who  had  been 
reared  by  his  bounty,  the  populace,  who  before  called  so  loudly  for  his 
disgrace,  struck  with  this  astonishing  reverse  of  his  brilliant  fortunes, 
were  melted  into  toars.  They  called  to  mind  the  numerous  instances  of 
his  magnanimity.  They  reflected  that  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his 
rivals  had  been  not  a  whit  less  selfish,  though  less  successful,  than  his 
own ;  and  that,  if  his  cupidity  appeared  insatiable,  he  had  dispensed  the 
fruits  of  it  in  acts  of  princely  munificence.  He  himself  maintained  a 
serene  and  even  cheerful  aspect.  Meeting  one  of  the  domestics  of  Prince 
Henry,  he  bade  him  request  the  prince  "  to  reward  the  attachment  of 
his  servants  with  a  different  guerdon  from  what  his  master  had  assigned 
to  him."  As  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  surveyed  the  apparatiu  of 
death  with  composure,  and  calmly  submitted  himself  to  the  stroke  of  the 
executioner,  who,  in  the  savage  style  of  the  executions  of  that  day, 
plunged  his  knife  into  the  throat  of  nis  victim,  and  deliberately  severed 
nis  head  from  his  body.  A  basin  for  the  reception,  of  alms  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  interment,  was  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  scaffold ; 
and  his  mutilated  remains,  after  having  been  exposed  for  several  days 
to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  were  removed  by  the  brethren  of  a  charitable 
order  to  a  place  called  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Andrew,  appropriated  as  the 
cemetery  for  malefactors.  (1453.) 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  a  man  who,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  was  himself  the  sovereign  of  Castile.  His  fate  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  memorable  lessons  in  history.  It  was  not  lost  on  his 
contemporaries;  and  the  marquis  of  Santillana  has  made  use  of  it  to 
point  the  mxunX  of  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  his  didactic  compositions. 
John  did  not  long  survive  his  favourite's  death,  which  he  was  seen  after- 
wards to  lament,  even  with  tears.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  trial 
he  had  exhibited  the  most  pitiable  agitetion,  having  twice  issued  and 
recalled  his  orders  countermanding  the  constable's  execution;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  constancy  or  vindictive  temper  of  the 
queen,  he  would  probably  have  yielded  to  these  impulses  of  returning 
affectioii. 
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So  iai  from  deriying  a  wholesome  warning  from  experience,  John 
confided  the  entire  direction  of  his  kingdom  to  indiyidnals  not  less 
interested,  but  possessed  of  far  less  enlarged  capacities,  than  the  former 
minister.  Penetrated  with  remorse  at  the  retrospect  of  his  unprofitable 
life,  and  filled  with  melancholy  presages  of  the  future,  the  imhappy 
prince  lamented  to  his  faithful  attendant  Cibdareal,  on  his  deathbed, 
that  ^*  he  had  not  been  bom  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  instead  of  king  of 
Castile."  He  died  July  21st,  1454,  after  a  reign  of  eight  and  forty 
years,  if  reign  it  may  be  called,  which  was  more  properly  one  protracted 
minority.  John  left  one  child  by  his  first  wife,  Menry,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  by  his  second  wife  two  others,  Alfonso,  then  an 
infant,  and  Isabella,  afterwards  queen  of  Castile,  the  subject  of  the 
present  narrative.  She  had  scarcely  reached  her  fourth  year  at  the  time 
of  her  father's  decease,  having  been  bom  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1451,  at 
Madrigal.  The  king  recommended  his  younger  children  to  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  their  brother  Henry ;  and  assigned  the  town  of 
Cuellar,  with  its  territory  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  infanta  Isabella.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

OOKDITION    OF    ABAGON    DUBIKO    THE    MINORITT    OF    FEBDINAND— BEIGK    OF    JOHN    II.  OF 

ABAOON. 

1452—1472. 

John  of  Arag^>n — Difficulties  with  his  son  Carlos— Birth  of  Ferdinand — InsurrecUon  of 
Catalonia — Death  of  Carlos — His  Character— Tragical  Story  of  Blanche— Toung  Ferdi- 
nand besieged  by  the  Catalans— Treaty  between  France  and  Aragou — Distress  and 
Embarrassments  of  John — Siege  and  Surrender  of  Barcelona. 

We  must  now  transport  the  reader  to  Aragon,  in  order  to  take  a  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  opened  the  way  for  Ferdinand's 
succession  in  that  kingdom.  The  throne,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Martin,  in  1410,  was  awarded  by  the  committee  of  judges 
to  whom  the  nation  had  referred  the  great  question  of  the  succession,  to 
Ferdinand,  regent  of  Castile,  during  the  mmority  of  his  nephew,  John 
the  Second;  and  thus  the  sceptre,  after  having  for  more  than  two 
centuries  descended  in  the  family  of  Barcelona,  was  transferred  to  the 
same  bastard  branch  of  Trastamara  that  ruled  over  the  Castilian 
monarchy,  t  Ferdinand  the  First  was  succeeded  after  a  brief  reign  by 
his  son,  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  whose  personal  history  belongs  less  to  Aragon 
than  to  Kaples,  which  kingdom  he  acquired  by  his  own  prowess,  and 
where  he  established  his  residence,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  superior 
amenity  of  the  climate  and  the  higher  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the 

*  There  has  been  considerable  discrepancy,  eren  among  contemporaiy  writers,  both  as 
to  the  place  and  the  epoch  of  Isabella's  birth,  amounting,  as  rra^ras  the  latter,  to  nearly 
two  years.  I  have  adopted  the  conclusion  of  SeSor  Clemencm,  formed  from  a  careful 
ooUation  of  the  various  authorities.  Isabella  was  descended  both  on  the  father's  and 
mother's  side  from  the  fomous  John  of  Gaimt^  duke  of  Lancaster. 

t  The  reader  who  may  be  ouriouB  in  this  matter  will  find  the  pedigree,  exhibiting  the 
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pliant  temper  of  the  people,  far  more  grateful  to  the  momirch  than  the 
sturdy  inde^ndence  of  ms  own  countrymen. 

Daring  his  long  absence,  the  government  of  his  hereditary  domains 
devolved  on  his  brother  John,  as  his  lieutenant-general  in  Aragon.  This 

Srince  had  married  Blanche,  widow  of  Martin,  king  of  Sicilv,  and 
aufi'hter  of  Charles  the  Third,  of  Navarre.  By  her  he  had.  three 
children ;  Carlos,  prince  of  Yiana ;  *  Blanche,  married  to  and  afterwards 
repudiated  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Castile ;  and  Eleanor,  who  espoused 
a  French  noble,  Gaston,  count  of  Foix.  On  the  demise  of  the  elder 
Blanche,  the  crown  of  Navarre  rightfully  belonged  to  her  son,  the 
prince  of  Yiana,  conformably  to  a  stipulation  in  her  marriage  contract, 
that,  on  the  event  of  her  death,  the  eldest  heir  male,  and,  in  default  of 
sons,  female,  should  inherit  the  kingdom  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband. 
(1442.)  This  provision,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  her  father,  Charles 
the  Third,  in  nis  testament,  was  also  recognised  in  her  own,  aocompanied^ 
however,  with  a  request  that  her  son  Carlos,  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  would,  before  assuming'the  sovereignty,  solicit  "the  good- will  and 
approbation  of  his  father."  t  Whether  tms  approbation  was  withheld, 
or  whether  it  was  ever  solicited,  does  not  appear.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  Carlos,  perceiving  no  disposition  in  his  father  to  relinquish 
the  rank  and  nominal  title  of  king  of  Navarre,  was  willing  he  should 
retain  them,  so  long  as  he  himself  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
actual  rights  of  sovereignty ;  which  indeed  he  did,  as  lieutenant-general 
or  governor  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  time  of  his  mother^s  decease,  and  for 
some  years  after. 

In  1447,  John  of  Aragon  contracted  a  second  alliance  with  Joan 
Henriquez,  of  the  blood-royal  of  Castile,  and  daughter  of  Don  Frederic 
Henriquez,  admiral  of  that  kingdom ;  a  woman  considerably  younger 
than  himself,  of  consummate  address,  intrepid  spirit,  and  unprincipled 
ambition.  Some  years  after  this  union,  JoLin  sent  his  wife  into  Navarre, 
with  authority  to  divide  with  his  son  Carlos  the  administration  of  the 
government  there.  This  encroachment  on  his  rights,  for  such  Carlos 
reasonably  deemed  it,  was  not  mitigated  by  the  deportment  of  the  voung 
queen,  wno  displayed  all  the  insdience  of  sudden  elevation,  and  who 
i^om  the  first  seems  to  have  regarded  the  prince  with  the  malevolent  eye 
of  a  stepmother. 

Navarre  was  at  that  time  divided  by  two  potent  factions,  styled,  from 
their  ancient  leaders,  Beaumonts  and  Agramonts;  whose  hostility, 
originating  in  a  personal  feud,  had  continued  long  after  its  original 
cause  had  become  extinct.  The  prince  of  Yiana  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  principal  partisans  of  the  Beaumont  raction, 
who  heightened  by  their  suggestions  the  indignation  to  which  his 
naturally  gentle  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  usurpation  of  Joan,  and 
who  even  called  on  him  to  assume  openly,  and  in  dehance  of  his  father, 
the  sovereignty  which  of  right  belonged  to  him.  The  emissaries  of 
Castile,  too,  eagerly  seized  this  occasion  of  retaliating  on  John  his 

titles  of  the  several  competitors  to  the  crown,  given  by  Mr.  Hallam.    The  claims  of 
Ferdinand  were  certainly  not  derived  from  the  usual  laws  of  descent. 

*  His  grandfather,  Charles  III.,  created  this  title  in  &vour  of  Carlos,  appropriating  it  as 
the  dosi^iation  henceforth  of  the  lieir  apparent. 

t  That  industrious  writer,  Aleson,  has  established  the  title  of  Prince  Carlos  to  Navarre^ 
flo  fteqnently  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  by  the  national  historians,  on  an  inoon- 
tcwtabio  bninii- 
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interference  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  monarchy,  by  fanning  t«ie 
spark  of  discord  into  a  flame.  The  Agramonts,  on  the  other  hand, 
induced  rather  by  hostility  to  their  political  adversaries  than  to  the 
prince  of  Yiana,  yehemently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen.  In  this 
revival  of  half-buried  animosities,  fresh  causes  of  disgust  were  multiplied, 
and  matters  soon  came  to  the  worst  extremity.  The  queen,  who  had 
redred  to  Estella,  was  besieged  there  by  the  forces  of  the  prince.  The 
king,  her  husband,  on  reoeiving  intelligence  of  this,  instantly  marched 
to  her  relief;  and  the  father  and  son  confronted  each  other  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  armies  near  the  town  of  Aybar. 

The  unnatural  position  in  which  they  thus  found  themselves  seems  to 
have  sobered  their  minds,  and  to  have  opened  the  way  to  an  accom- 
modatioU)  the  terms  of  which  were  actually  arranged,  when  the  lon^- 
smothered  rancour  of  the  ancient  factions  of  Navarre  tiius  brought  in 
martial  array  against  each  other,  refusing  all  control,  precipitated  them 
into  an  engagement.  The  royal  forces  were  inferior  in  number,  but 
superior  in  discipline,  to  those  of  the  prince,  who,  after  a  well-contested 
action,  saw  his  own  party  entirely  disccKtnfited,  and  himself  a  prisoner. 
(1452.) 

Some  months  before  this  event,  Queen  Joan  had  been  delivered  of  a 
son,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic;  whose  humble 
prospects,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  a  younger  brother,  afforded  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  s][dendid  destiny  which  eventually  awaited 
him.  This  auspicious  event  occurred  in  the  little  town  of  Sos,  in  Aragon, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1452 ;  and  as  it  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  capture  of  CSonstantinople,  is  regarded  by  Garibay  to  have  been 
providentally  assigned  to  this  period,  as  affording,  in  a  religious  view, 
an  ample  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  the  capital  of  Christendom.* 

The  deiaonsb^ons  of  satisfacti(m,  exhibited  by  John  and  his  court 
on  this  occasion,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  stem  severity  with  which 
he  continued  to  visit  the  offences  of  his  elder  o^pring.  It  was  not  till 
after  many  months  of  captivity  that  the  king,  in  deference  to  public 
opinion  ratiier  than  the  movements  of  his  own  heart,  was  induced  to 
release  his  son,  on  conditions,  however,  so  illiberal  (his  indisputable 
olaim  to  Navarre  not  being  even  touched  upon)  as  to  afford  no  reasonable 
basis  of  reconciliation.  The  young  prince  accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Navarre,  became  again  involved  in  the  factions  ^9«^(^  desolated  that 
unhappy  kingdom,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  against  his  enemies, 
resolveil  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Alfonjso  the  Fifth, 
of  Najdes,  and  to  refer  to  him  the  final  arbitration  of  his  differences 
with  his  fatber. 

On  his  passaf^e  tlirough  France  aikL  the  various  courts  of  Italy,  he 
wias  received  with  the  attentions  due  to  his  rank,  and  still  more  to  his 
personal  character  and  misfortunes.    Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  the 

*  L.  MarineodesoribM  the  heavMs  as  imoominoxily  eerexM  at  the  moment  of  Ferdfauuod'g 
birth.  "  The  sun,  which  had  been  obscured  with  clouds  during  the  whole  day,  suddenly 
broke  forth  with  unwonted  splendour.  A  crown  was  also  beheld  in  the  sky,  composed  of 
various  brilUant  colours  like  those  of  a  rainbow.  All  which  «ppeanuib«  w«re  interpreted 
by  the  spectators  as  sen  omen,  that  the  chUd  then  bon  would  be  tiia  most  ilhastrious 
among  men."  Oanbay  postpones  the  nativity  of  FBrdinand  to  the  ymec  145S ;  and  L. 
Marineo,  who  ascertains  with  curious  preoisioa  «ven  the  data  of  Ida  ceatvptiaxi,  fixes  his 
birth  in  1460.  Bnt  Alonso  de  Falencia  i&  his  BMory,  aad  Audi*  Bsmddec,  Cura  de  los 
Palacios,  both  of  them  -eontemporaries.  refer  this  «feat  «•  tha  fsrtsd  nssifliri  in  the  text ;. 
and,  OS  the  same  epoch  is  adopted  by  the  accurate  Zurita,  I  have  given  it  th«  pn&xwioe; 
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sympathy  and  favonraMe  reception  whicli  he  had  anticipated  from  his 
uncle.  Assnred  of  protection  irom  so  high  a  quarter,  Carlos  might  n^w 
reasonably  flatter  himself  with  the  restitution  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
when  these  bright  prospects  were  suddenlj^  overcast  by  the  deam  of 
Alibnso,  who  expired  at  Naples  of  a  fever  in  the  month  of  May,  1458, 
bequeathing  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  to 
his  brotiier  ^ohn,  and  his  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  illegitimate  son 
Perdinand. 

The  frank  and  courteous  maimers  of  Carlos  had  won  so  powerfully  on 
the  affections  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  distrusted  the  dark,  ambiguous 
character  of  Ferdinand,  Alfonso's  heir,  that  a  large  party  eagerlv  pressed 
the  prince  to  assert  his  title  to  the  vacant  throne,  assuring  him  of  a 
general  support  from  the  people.  But  Carlos,  from  motives  of  prudence 
or  ma^animity,  declined  engaging  in  this  new  contest,  and  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  whence  he  resolved  to  solicit  a  final  reconciliation  with  his 
father.  He  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  Sicilians,  who, 
preserving  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  beneficent  sway  of  his  mother 
Blanche,  when  queen  of  that  island,  readily  transferred  to  the  son  their 
ancient  attachment  to  the  parent.  An  assembly  of  the  states  voted  a 
liberal  supply  for  his  present  exigencies ;  and  even  urged  him,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  Catalan  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Castile,  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island.  Carlos,  however,  far  from  entertaining  so 
rash  an  ambition,  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  seclude  himself  from 
public  observation.  He  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  at  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  friars  not  far  from  Messma,  where,  in  the  society 
of  learned  men,  and  with  the  facilities  of  an  extensive  library,  he 
endeavoured  to  recall  the  happier  hours  of  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  studies  of  philosophy  and  histoir.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  John,  now  King  of  Aragon  and  its  dependencies, 
alarmed  by  the  reports  of  his  son's  popularity  in  Sicily,  became  as 
solicitous  for  the  security  of  his  authority  there,  as  he  had  before  been 
for  it  in  Navarre.  He  accordingly  sought  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the 
prince  by  ike  fairest  professions,  and  to  allure  him  back  to  Spain  by  the 
prospect  of  an  effectual  reconciliation.  Carlos,  believing  what  he  most 
earnestly  wished,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  Sicman  counsellors, 
embarked  for  Majorca,  and,  after  some  preliminary  negotiations,  crossed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Barcelona.  Postponing,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
his  ^Either,  his  entrance  into  that  city,  wnich,  indignant  at  his  perse- 
cution, had  made  the  most  brilliant  preparations  for  his  reception,  he 
proceeded  to  Igualada,  where  an  interview  took  ^ace  between  him  and 
the  king  and  queen,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  unfeigned 
humility  and  penitence,  reciprocated  on  their  part  by  the  most  consum- 
mate dissimulaticm. 

All  paities  now  confided  in  the  stability  of  a  pacification  so  anxiously 
desired,  axkd  effboted  witi^  such  apparent  oordiaUty.  It  was  expected 
that  John  would  hasten  to  acknowledge  his  son's  title  as  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  of  Azagon,   and  convene  an  assembly  of  the  stotes  to 

*  Carlos  bai^^ined  wHh  Pope  Pius  n.  for  a  tnms&r  of  this  libruy,  puticularly  rich  in 
the  ancient  otanics,  to  Spain,  which  was  eventuaUy  defeated  by  his  death.  Zurita^  who 
Tisited  the  monastery  eontainiug  it,  nearly  a  century  after  this  period,  ftmnd  its  inmates 
possessed  of  many  traditionary  anecdotes  respeetmg  Ibe  prince  daring  his  sedtmicm 
among  tlMm.  _ 
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tender  him  the  customary  oath  of  allegiance.  But  nothing  was 
further  Arom  the  monarch's  intention.  He,  indeed,  summoned  the 
Aragonese  cortes  at  Fraga,  for  the  purpose  of  receivinff  their  homage 
to  himself;  but  he  expressly  refused  their  request  toucning  a  similar 
ceremony  to  Ihe  prince  of  Yiana ;  and  he  openly  rebuked  the  Catalans 
for  presuming  to  address  him  as  the  successor  to  the  crown.     (1460.) 

In  this  unnatural  procedure  it  was  easy  to  discern  the  influence  of  the 
queen.  In  addition  to  her  original  causes  of  aversion  to  Carlos,  she 
regarded  him  with  hatred  as  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  her  own  child 
Ferdinand's  advancement.  Even  the  aftection  of  John  seemed  to  be 
now  wholly  transferred  from  the  offspring  of  his  first  to  that  of  his 
second  marriage ;  and  as  the  queen's  iniiuence  over  him  was  unbounded, 
she  found  it  easy  by  artful  suggestions  to  put  a  dark  construction  on 
every  action  of  Carlos,  and  to  close  up  every  avenue  of  returning 
affection  within  his  bosom. 

Convinced  at  length  of  the  hopeless  alienation  of  his  father,  the 
prince  of  Viana  turned  his  attention  to  other  quarters,  whence  he  might 
obtain  support,  and  eagerly  entered  into  a  negotiation  which  had  been 
opened  with  him  on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Castile,  for  a  union 
with  his  sister,  the  Princess  Isabella.  This  was  coming  in  direct 
collision  with  the  favourite  scheme  of  his  jparents.  The  marriage  of 
Isabella  with  the  young  Ferdinand,  which,  indeed,  from  the  parity  of 
their  ages,  was  a  much  more  suitable  connexion  than  that  with  Carlos, 
had  long  been  the  darling  object  of  their  policy,  and  they  resolved  to 
effect  it  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle.  In  conformity  with  this  purpose, 
John  invited  the  prince  of  Viana  to  attend  him  at  Lerida,  where  he  was 
then  holding  the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  The  latter  fondly,  and,  indeed, 
foolishly,  after  his  manifold  experience  to  the  contrary,  confiding  in  the 
relenting  disposition  of  his  father,  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  in 
expectation  of  being  publicly  acknowledged  as  his  heir  in  the  assembly 
of  the  states.  After  a  brief  interview,  he  was  arrested,  and  his  person 
placed  in  strict  confinement. 

The  intelligence  of  this  perfidious  procedure  diffused  general  conster- 
nation among  all  classes.  They  understood  too  wdl  the  artifices  of  the 
queen  and  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  king,  not  to  feel  the  most  serious 
apprehensions,  not  only  for  the  liberty,  but  for  tiie  life  of  their  prisoner. 
The  cortes  of  Lerida,  which,  though  dissolved  on  that  very  day,  had  not 
yet  separated,  sent  an  embassy  to  John,  requesting  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  son.  The  permanent  deputation  of  Aragon, 
and^  a  delegation  from  the  council  of  Barcelona,  waited  on  him  for  a 
similar  purpose,  remonstrating  at  the  same  time  against  any  violent  and 
unconstitutional  proceeding.  To  all  these  John  returned  a  cold,  evasive 
answer,  darkly  intimating  a  suspicion  of  conspiracy  by  his  son  against 
his  life,  and  reserving  to  nimself  the  punishment  of  the  offence. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  their  mission  oommunicated,  than  tiie 
whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  high-spirit^  Catalans 
rose  in  arms,  almost  to  a  man.  The  royal  governor,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  escape,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Barcelona.  Troops  were 
levied,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  experienced  officers  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  heated  populace,  outstripping  the  tardy  movement 
of  military  operations,  marched  forward  to  Lerida  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  royal  person.    The  king,  who  had  seasonable  notice 
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of  thisy  displayed  his  wonted  presence  of  mind.  He  ordered  supper  to 
be  prepared  for  him  at  the  usual  hour,  but,  on  the  approach  of  night, 
made  his  escape  on  horseback  with  one  or  two  attendants  only,  on  the 
road  to  Fraga,  a  town  within  the  territory  of  Aragon ;  whQe  the  mob, 
traversing  the  streets  of  Lerida,  and  finding  little  resistance  at  the  gate, 
burst  into  the  palace,  and  ransacked  ever^  comer  of  it,  piercing,  in  their 
fury,  even  the  curtains  and  beds  with  their  swords  and  lances. 

The  Catalan  army,  ascertaining  the  route  of  the  royal  fugitive, 
marched  directly  on  Fraga,  and  arrived  so  promptly,  that  John,  with 
his  wife,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Aragonese  cortes  assembled  there,  had 
barely  time  to  make  their  escape  on  the  road  to  Saragossa,  while  the 
insurgents  poured  into  the  city  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  person 
of  Carlos,  in  the  mean  time,  was  secured  in  the  inaccessible  fortress  of 
Morella,  situated  in  a  mountainous  district  on  the  confines  of  Yalencia. 
John,  on  halting  at  Saragossa,  endeavoured  to  assemble  an  Arae^onese 
force  capable  of  resisting  the  Catahui  rebels.  But  the  fiame  of  msur- 
rection  nad  spread  throughout  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Navarre,  and  was 
s^edily  communicated  to  his  transmarine  possessions  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  The  King  of  Castile  supported  Carlos  at  the  same  time  by  an 
irruption  into  Navarre ;  and  his  partisans,  the  Beaumonts,  co-operated 
with  these  movements  by  a  descent  on  Aragon. 

John,  alarmed  at  the  tempest  which  nis  preci{)itate  conduct  had 
aroused,  at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  releasing  his  prisoner ;  and  as 
the  queen  had  incurred  general  odium  as  the  chief  instigator  of  his 
persecution,  he  affected  to  do  this  in  consequence  of  her  interposition. 
As  Carlos  with  his  mother-in-law  traversed  the  country  on  their  way  to 
Barcelona,  he  was  everywhere  greeted,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
thronging  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  most  touching  enthusiasm.  The 
queen,  however,  having  been  informed  by  the  magistrates  that  her 
presence  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  capital,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
remain  at  Villa  Franca,  about  twenty  miles  distant ;  while  the  prince, 
entering  Barcelona,  was  welcomed  with  the  triumphant  acclamations 
due  to  a  conqueror  returning  from  a  campaign  of  victories.* 

The  conditions  on  which  the  Catalans  proposed  to  resume  their 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign  were  sufficiently  humiliating.  They  insisted 
not  only  on  his  public  acknowledgment  of  Carlos  as  his  rightful  heir  and 
successor,  with  the  office  conferred  on  him  for  life,  of  lieutenant-general 
of  Catalonia,  but  on  an  obligation  on  his  own  part  that  he  would  never 
enter  the  province  without  their  express  permission.  Such  was  John's 
extremity,  that  he  not  only  accepted  these  unpalatable  conditions,  but 
did  it  with  affected  cheerfumess. 

Fortune  seemed  now  weary  of  persecution,  and  Carlos,  happy  in  the 
attachment  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people,  appeared  at  length  to  have 
reached  a  haven  of  permanent  security.  But  at  this  crisis  he  fell  ill  of 
a  fever,  or,  as  some  historians  insinuate,  of  a  disorder  occasioned  by 
poison  administered  during  his  imprisonment;  a  fact  which,  although 
unsupported  by  positive  evidence,  seems,  notwithstanding  its  atrocity,  to 
be  nowise  improbable,  considering  the  character  of  the  parties  implicated. 
He  expired  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1461,  in  the  forfy-first  year  of  his 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Tarraca  closed  their  gates  upon  the  queen,  and  nuig  the  bells  on 
her  approach,  the  signal  of  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
mal^actor. 
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age,  bequeathing  his  title  to  the  Crown  of  Navarre,  in  conformity  with 
the  original  marriage  contract  of  his  parents,  to  his  sister  Blanche  and 
herposterity. 

Thus  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed  to 
have  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  died  the  Prinoo  of 
Yiana,  whose  character,  conspicuous  for  many  virtues,  has  become  stiU 
more  so  for  his  misfortunes.  His  first  act  of  rebellion,  if  such,  con- 
sidering his  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  crown,  it  can  be  called, 
was  severely  requited  by  his  subsequent  calamities;  while  the  vin- 
dictive and  persecuting  temper  of  his  parents  excited  a  very  general 
commiseration  in  his  behalf,  and  brought  him  more  effectuu  support 
than  could  have  been  derived  from  his  own  merits  or  the  justice  of  his 
cause. 

The  character  of  Bon  Carlos  has  been  portrayed  by  Lucio  Marineo, 
who,  as  he  wrote  an  accoimt  of  these  transactions  by  the  command  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  undue  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  prince  of  Yiana.  "  Such,"  says  he,  "were  his  temperance 
and  moderation,  such  the  exoeUenoe  of  his  breeding,  the  purity  of  his 
life,  his  liberality  and  munificence,  and  such  the  sweetness  of  his 
demeanour,  that  no  one  thing  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  him  which 
belongs  to  a  true  and  perfect  prince."  He  is  described  by  another 
contemporary  as  '^  in  person  somewhat  above  tho  middle  stature,  having 
a  thin  visage,  with  a  serene  and  modest  expression  of  countenance,  and 
withal  somewhat  inclined  to  melancholy."  He  was  a  considerable 
proficient  in  music,  painting,  and  several  mechanic  arts.  He  frequently 
amused  himself  with  poetical  composition,  and  was  the  intunate  Mend 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  bards  of  his  time.  But  he  was  above  all 
devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  history.  He  made  a  version  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  into  the  vernacular,  which  was  first  printed,  nearly 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  at  Saragossa,  in  1509.  He  compiled  also  a 
Chronide  of  Navarre  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  tunes,  which, 
although  suffered  to  remain  in  manuscript,  has  been  liberally  used  and 
cited  by  the  Bpani^  antiquaries,  Garibay,  Blancas,  and  others.  His 
natural  tastes  and  his  habits  fitted  him  much  better  for  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  letters  than  for  the  tumultuous '  scenes  in  which  it  was  nis 
misfortune  to  be  involved,  and  in  which  he  was  no  match  for  enemies 
grown  grey  in  the  field  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet.  But  if  his 
devotion  to  learning,  so  rare  in  his  own  age,  and  so  very  rare  among 
princes  in  any  age,  was  unpropitious  to. his  success  on  the  busy  theatre 
on  which  he  was  enj^^aged,  it  must  surely  elevate  his  (diaracter  in  the 
estimation  of  an  enlightened  poste^ty. 

The  tragedy  did  not  terminate  with  the  death  of  Carlos.  His  sister 
Blanche,  notwithstanding  the  inoffensive  gentleness  of  her  demeanour, 
had  long  been  involved,  by  her  adhesicm  to  her  unfortunate  brother,  in 
a  similar  proscription  with  him.  The  succession  to  Navarre  having  now 
devolved  on  her,  she  became  tenfold  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to  her 
father,  the  present  possessor  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  her  sister  Eleanor, 
countess  of  Foix,  to  whom  lihe  reversion  of  it  had  been  promised  by 
John,  on  his  own  decease.  The  son  of  this  lady,  Gaston  de  Foix,  had 
lately  married  a  sister  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France ;  and,  in  a  treaty 
subsequently  contracted  between  that  monarch  and  the  king  of  Aragon, 
it  was  stipulated  that  Blanche  should  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
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the  oonnteas  of  Foix,  as  surety  for  the  succession  of  the  latter,  and  of  her 
posterity,  to  the  crown  of  Navarre.* 

Conformahly  to  this  provision,  John  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
princess  Blanche  to  accompany  him  into  France,  under  the  pretext  of 
forming  an  alliance  for  her  with  Louis's  brother,  the  duke  of  Berri. 
The  uxm)rtunate  lady,  comprehending  too  well  her  father's  real  purpose, 
besought  him  with  tne  most  piteous  entreaties  not  to  deliver  her  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemies :  but,  dosing  his  heart  against  all  natural 
affection,  he  caused  her  to  be  torn  from  her  residence  at  Olit,  in  the 
heart  of  her  own  dominions,  and  forcibly  transported  across  the  mountains 
into  those  of  the  count  of  Foix.  On  arriving  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
a  little  town  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  being  convinced  that 
she  had  nothing  further  to  hope  &om  human  succour,  she  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of  her  right  to  Navarre  in  favour  of  her  cousin  and  former 
husband,  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  of  Castile,  who  had  uniformly  supported 
the  cause  of  her  brother  Carlos.  Henry,  though  debased  by  sensual 
indulgence,  was  naturaUj^  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  had  n3ver  treated 
her  personally  with  unkindness.  In  a  letter  which  she  now  addressed 
to  him,  and  which,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  cannot  be  read  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  without  affecting  the  most  insensible  heart,  she 
reminded  him  of  the  dawn  of  happiness  which  she  had  enjoyed  under 
his  protection,  of  his  early  engagements  to  her,  and  of  her  subsequent 
oalaxnities  ;  and,  anticipating  the  gloomy  destiny  which  awaited  her,  she 
settled  on  him  her  inheritance  of  Navarre,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  her 
intended  assassins,  the  count  and  countess  of  Foix. 

On  the  same  day,  the  last  of  April  (1462),  she  was  delivered  over  to 
one  of  ^eir  emissaries,  who  conducted  her  to  the  castle  of  Ortes  in 
Beame,  where,  after  languishing  in  dreadful  suspense  for  nearly  two 
years,  she  was  poisoned  by  command  of  her  sister,  f  The  retribution  of 
Providence  not  unfrequently  overtakes  the  guilty  even  in  this  world. 
The  countess  survived  her  father  to  reign  in  Navarre  only  three  short 
weeks  ;  while  the  crown  was  ravished  from  her  posterity  for  ever  by  that 
very  Ferdinand  whose  elevation  had  been  the  object  to  his  parents  of  so 
much  solicitude  and  so  many  crimes. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  Carlos  (Oct.  6,  1461),  the 
customary  oaths  of  allegiance,  so  pertinaciously  withheld  from  that 
unfortunate  prince,  were  tendered  by  the  Aragonese  deputation,  at 
Calatoyud,  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  as  heir 
apparent  of  the  monarchy ;  after  which  he  was  conducted  by  his  mother 
into  Catalonia,  in  order  to  receive  the  more  doubtful  homage  of  that 
province.  The  extremities  of  Catalonia  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  in 
l>erfcct  repose,  but  the  capital  was  still  agitated  by  secret  discontent. 
The  ghost  of  Carlos  was  seen  stalking  by  night  through  the  streets  of 
Barcelona,  bewailing  in  piteous  accents  his  untimely  end,  and  invoking 
vengeance  on  his  unnatural  murderers.  The  manifold  miracles  wrought 
at  his  tomb  soon  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  his  image 

*  Tliis  treaty  was  signed  at  Olit  in  Navarre,  April  12th,  1462. 
f  The  Spanish  historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  or  even  the  mode  of  Blanche's 
death.  All  concur,  however,  in  attributing  it  to  assassination,  and  most  of  them  in 
Imputing  it  to  poison.  The  fact  of  her  death,  which  Aleson,  on  I  know  not  what 
authority,  refers  to  the  2ud  of  December,  1464,  was  not  publicly  disclosed  till  some  mtmths 
after  its  occurrence,  when  disclosure  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  proposed 
Interposition  of  the  Navarrese  cortet. 
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received  the  devotional  honours  reserved  for  such  as  have  been  duly- 
canonised  by  the  church.* 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Baroelonians,  kept  alive  by  the 
recollection  of  past  injury,  as  well  as  by  the  apprehensions  of  future 
vengeance,  should  John  succeed  in  re-establishing  his  authority  over 
them,  soon  became  so  alarming,  that  the  queen,  whose  consummate 
address,  however,  had  first  accomplished  the  object  of  her  visit,  found  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  capital ;  and  she  sought  refuge  with  her 
son  and  such  few  adherents  as  stOi  remained  faithful  to  them,  in  the  for- 
tified city  of  Gerona,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Barcelona. 

Hither,  however,  she  was  speedily  pursued  by  the  Catalan  militia, 
embodied  under  the  command  of  their  ancient  leader  Roger,  count  of 
Pallas,  and  eager  to  regain  the  prize  which  they  had  so  inadvertently 
lost.  The  city  was  quickly  entered ;  but  the  queen,  with  her  handful 
of  followers,  had  retreated  to  a  tower  belonging  to  the  principal  church 
in  the  place,  which,  as  was  very  frequent  in  Spain,  in  tnose  wild  times, 
was  so  stron^y  fortified  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  formidable 
resistance.  To  oppose  this,  a  wooden  fortress  of  the  same  height  was 
constructed  by  the  assailants,  and  planted  with  lombards  and  other 
pieces  of  artillery  then  in  use,  which  kept  up  an  unintermitting  dis- 
charge of  stone  bullets  on  the  little  garrison,  f  The  Catalans  also 
succeeded  in  running  a  mine  beneath  the  fortress,  through  which  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  penetrated  into  it,  when,  their  premature 
cries  of  exultation  having  discovered  them  to  the  besieged,  they  were 
repulsed,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  with  great  slaughter.  The  queen 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  spirit  in  the  midst  of  these  alarmin?  scenes ; 
unappalled  by  the  sense  of  her  own  danger  and  that  of  her  chila,  and  by 
the  dismal  lamentations  of  the  females  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
she  visited  every  part  of  the  works  in  person,  cheering  her  defenders  by 
her  presence  and  dauntless  resolution.  Such  were  the  stormy  and 
disastrous  scenes  in  which  the  youthful  Ferdinand  commenced  a  career, 
whose  subsequent  prosperity  was  destined  to  be  chequered  by  scarcely  a 
reverse  of  fortune. 

In  the  meanwhile,  John,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  Catalonia  to  the  relief  of  his  wife,  effected  this  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  French  ally,  Louis  the  Eleventh.  That  monarch,  with  his 
usual  insidious  policy,  had  covertly  despatched  an  envoy  to  Barcelona 
on  the  death  of  Carlos,  assuring  the  Catalans  of  his  protection,  should 
they  still  continue  averse  to  a  reconciliation  with  their  own  sovereign. 
These  offers  were  but  coldly  received ;  and  Louis  found  it  more  for  his 
interest  to  accept  the  propositions  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Aragon 
himself,  which  subsequently  led  to  most  important  consequences.  By 
three  several  treaties,  of  the  3rd,  21st,  and  23rd  of  May,  1462,  it  was 

*  According  to  Lanuza,  who  wrote  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Carlos,  the 
flesh  ujwn  his  right  arm,  which  had  been  amputated  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient 
application  to  the  diseased  members  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited  his  shrine,  remained  in 
his  day  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthful  state  ! 

t  The  Spaniards,  deriving  the  knowledge  of  artillery  from  the  Arabs,  had  become 
familiar  with  it  before  the  other  nations  of  Christendom.  The  aflBrmation  of  Zurita, 
however,  that  6000  balls  were  fired  from  the  battery  of  the  besiegers  at  Ocrona  in  one  day, 
is  perfectly  absurd.  So  little  was  the  science  of  gunneiy  advanced  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  at  this  period,  and  indeed  later,  that  it  was  usual  for  a  field-piece  not  to  be  dis- 
charged more  tnan  twice  in  the  course  of  an  actioiL  if  we  may  credit  Machiavolli,  who, 
indeed,  recommends  dispensing  with  the  use  of  artilleiy  altogether. 
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stipulated  that  Louis  should  furnish  his  ally  with  seven  hundred  lances 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  archers  and  artillery  during  the  war  with 
Barcelona,  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
gold  crowns  within  one  year  after  the  reduction  of  that  city ;  as  security 
for  which,  the  counties  of  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne  were  pledged  by 
John,  with  the  cession  of  their  revenues  to  the  French  king,  until  such 
time  as  the  ori^al  debt  should  be  redeemed.  In  this  transaction  both 
monarohs  manifested  their  usual  policy;  Louis  believing  that  this 
temporary  mortgage  would  become  a  permanent  alienation,  from  John's 
inability  to  discharge  it;  while  the  latter  anticipated,  as  the  event 
showed,  with  more  justice,  that  the  aversion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  dismemberment  of  their  (puntry  from  the  Aragonese  monarchy 
would  baffle  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  occupy  it  per- 
manentiy.* 

Li  pursuance  of  these  arrangements,  seven  hundred  French  lances, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  archers  and  artillery,  t  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and,  rapidly  advancing  on  Gerona,  compelled  the  insurgent  army 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  decamp  with  such  precipitation  as  to  leave  their 
cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  The  Catalans  now  threw  aside  the 
thin  veil  with  which  they  had  hitherto  covered  their  proceedings.  The 
authorities  of  the  principalitv,  established  in  Barcelona,  publicly 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  King  John  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  ana 
proclaimed  them  enemies  of  the  republic.  Writings  at  the  same  time 
were  circulated,  denouncing  from  Scriptural  authority,  as  well  as  natural 
reason,  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  in  the  broadest  terms,  and  insisting 
that  the  Aragonese  monarchs,  far  from  being  absolute,  might  be  lawfully 
deposed  for  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  "  The  good 
of  the  commonwealfli,"  it  was  said,  "  must  always  be  considered 
paramount  to  that  of  the  prince."  Extraordinary  doctrines  these  for 
the  age  in  which  they  were  promulged,  affording  a  stiQ  more  extra- 
ordinary contrast  with  those  which  have  been  since  familiar  in  that 
nnhappy  country  I 

The  government  then  enforced  levies  of  all  such  as  were  above  the 
age  of  fourteen ;  and  distrusting  the  sufficiency  of  its  own  resources, 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  principality  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  of 
Castile.  The  court  of  Aragon,  however,  had  so  successfully  insinuated 
its  influence  into  the  council  of  this  imbecile  monarch,  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  afford  the  Catalans  any  effectual  support;  and,  as 
he  abandoned  their  cause  altogether  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year, J  the  crown  was  offered  to  Don  Pedro,  constable  of  Portugal,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  house  of  Barcelona.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
old  king  of  Aragon,  attended  by  his  youthful  son,  had  made  himself 
master,  with  his  characteristic  activity,  of  considerable  acquisitions 
in    the    revolted   territory,    successively  reducing   Lerida,  §    Cervera, 

*  Another  100,000  crowns  were  to  be  paid  in  case  further  assistance  should  be  required 
from  the  French  monarch  after  the  reduction  of  Barcelona. 

t  A  French  lance,  it  may  be  stated,  according  to  L.  Marineo,  was  accompanied  by  two 
horsemen ;  so  that  the  whole  contingent  of  cavalry  to  be  furnished  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  2100.  Nothing  could  be  more  indeterminate  than  the  complement  of  a  lance 
in  the  middle  ages.    It  is  not  imusual  to  find  it  reckoned  at  five  or  six  horsemen. 

X  In  conformity  with  the  famous  verdict  given  by  Louis  XI.  at  Bayonne,  April  23rd, 
1463,  previously  to  the  interview  between  him  and  Henry  IV.  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bidassoa. 

I  This  was  the  battle-ground  of  Julius  Ctesar  in  his  wars  with  Pompey.     See  his 
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Amposta,*  Tortoaa,  and  tlie  most  important  places  in  the  south  of  Cata- 
lonia (1464).  Many  of  these  places  were  strongly  fortified,  and  most  of 
tlMm  defended  with  a  resolution  which  cost  the  eonqueror  a  prodigious 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money.    John,  like  Philip  of  Macedon,  made  use  of 

fold  even  more  than  arms,  for  the  reduction  of  his  enemies ;  and,  though 
e  indulged  in  occasional  acts  of  resentment,  his  general  treatment  of 
those  who  submitted  was  as  liberal  as  it  was  politic.  His  competitor,  Don 
Pedro,  had  brought  little  foreign  aid  to  the  siq)port  of  his  enterprise ; 
he  had  fEuled  altogether  in  conciliating  the  attachment  of  his  new 
subjects;  and,  as  the  operations  of  tiie  war  had  been  conducted 
on  his  part  in  the  most  languid  manner,  the  whole  of  the  princi- 
pality seemed  destined  soon  to  relapse  under  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  master.  At  this  juncture  the  Portuguese  prince  fell  ill  of 
«.  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1466.  This  event, 
which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  war,  proved  ulti- 
mately the  cause  of  its  protraction. 

It  appeared,  however,  to  present  a  favourable  of^ortunity  to  John  for 
■opening  a  negotiation  with  the  insurgents.  But,  so  resolute  were  they 
in  maintaining  their  independence,  that  the  council  of  Barcelona  con- 
demned two  CA  the  principal  citizens^  suspected  of  defection  from  the 
eause,  to  be  pubLiely  executed ;  it  refused,  moreover,  to  admit  an  envoy 
from  the  Aragonese  ooortes  within  the  city,  and  caused  the  despatches 
wil^  which  he  was  intrusted  by  that  body  to  be  torn  in  pieces  before  his 
face. 

The  Catalans  then  proceeded  to  elect  Ben^  le  Bon,  as  ho  was  styled,  of 
Anjou,  to  the  vaoant  throne,  brother  of  one  of  the  original  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  Aragon  on  the  demise  of  Martin ;  whose  cognomen  of 
^*  Good"  is  indicative  of  a  sway  far  more  salutary  to  his  subjects  than 
the  more  coveted  and  imposing  title  of  Great,  f  This  titular  sovereign 
-of  half  a  dozen  empires,  in  which  he  did  not  actually  possess  a  rood  of 
land,  was  too  fieur  advanced  in  years  to  assume  this  perilous  enterprise 
himself ;  and  he  accordingly  intrusted  it  to  his  son  John,  duke  of  Cala- 
l)ria  and  Lorraine,  who,  in  his  romantio  expeditions  in  southern  Italy, 
had  acquired  a  reputation  for  courtesy  and  knightly  prowess  inferior  to 
none  other  of  his  time.  Crowds  of  adventurers  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  a  leader  whose  ample  inheritance  of  pretensions  had  made  him  familiar 
with  war  from  his  earliest  boyhood ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  effective  troops.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  although 
not  directly  aiding  his  enterprise  with  supplies  of  men  or  money,  was 
willing  so  far  to  countenance  it  as  to  open  a  ^sage  for  him  trough  tho 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Eoussillon,  then  in  his  keeping,  and  thus  enable 

ingenimis  military  manoeuvre  as  simply  narrated  in  his  own  Gommoulorieis  ftud  by  Lucan 
-^Pbarsalia,  lib.  4^  with  hisiisual  swell  of  hyperbole. 

*  The  cold  was  so  intense  at  the  siege  oT  AmpostA,  that  serpents  of  an  onovn>onft  mapf- 
nitudo  are  reported  by  L.  Marine©  to  have  descended  from  the  niotinlaiuf^  and  taUoii 
refiipfo  in  the  camp  of  the  besietirers.  Portentons  and  snpematural  voices  wero  lVo«?nent.ly 
heard  during  tho  nights.  Indeed  the  superstition  of  the  soldiers  appears  to  hftvc  bftou  so 
lively  as  to  have  prepared  them  for  seeing  and  hearing  anything. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Anne  of  Qeierstein,**  has  brought  into  ftill  relief  tho  ridi- 
culous Bide  of  Ron^s  character.  The  good  king's  fondness  for  poetry  and  tho  arts, 
however,  although  showing  itself  occasionally  in  puerile  eccentricities,  may  oomparo 
advantageously  with  the  coarse  appetites  and  mischievous  activity  of  most  of  the  con- 
ioin\yf*mry  princes.  After  all,  the  best  tribute  to  his  worth  was  the  eaniost  attachmonfc 
of  bis  Pfjopfo. 
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h\m  to  descend  with  his  whole  army  at  once  on  the  northern  herders  of 
Catakmia.    (1467.)* 

The  king  of  Ara^n  conld  oppose  no  force  capahle  of  resisting  this 
formidahle  army.  His  exchequer,  always  low,  was  completely  exhausted 
hy  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  he  had  made  in  the  late  campaigns ; 
and  as  the  king  of  France,  either  disgusted  with  the  long  protraction  of 
the  war,  or  from  secret  good- will  to  vie  enterprise  of  his  feudal  suhject, 
withheld  from  king  John  the  stipulated  subsidies,  the  latter  monarch 
found  himself  unahle,  with  every  expedient  of  loan  and  exaction,  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  pay  his  troops,  or  to  supply  his  magazines.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  now  invoLyed  in  a  dispute  with  the  count  and 
countess  of  Foix,  who,  eager  to  anticipate  the  possession  of  Navarre, 
which  had  heen  guaranteed  to  them  on  their  father's  decease,  threatened 
a  similar  rehellion,  though  on  much  less  justifiable  pretences  to  that 
which  he  had  just  experienced  from  Don  Carlos.  To  crown  the  whole  of 
John's  calamines,  his  eye-sight,  which  had  been  impaired  by  exposure, 
and  protracted  sufferings,  during  the  winter  siege  of  Amposta,  now  failed 
him  altogether. 

In  this  extremity,  his  intrepid  wife,  putting  herself  at  the  head  of 
such  forces  as  she  could  collect,  passed  by  water  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
Catalonia,  besieging  Rosas  in  person,  and  checking  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  by  the  capture  of  several  inferior  places ;  while  prince  Ferdinand, 
effecting  a  junction  with  her  before  Gerona,  compelled  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  abandon  the  siege  of  that  important  city.  Ferdinand's 
ardour,  however,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him ;  as  in  an  accidental 
encounter  with  a  more  numerous  party  of  the  enemy,  his  jaded  horse 
would  infallibly  have  betrayed  him  into  their  hands,  nad  it  not  been  for 
the  devotion  of  his  officers,  several  of  whom,  throwing  themselves 
between  him  and  his  pursuers,  enabled  him  to  escape  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  liberty. 

These  ineffectual  struggles  could  not 'turn  the  tide  of  fortune.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine  succeeded  in  this  and  the  two  following  campaigns  in 
making  himself  master  of  all  the  rich  district  of  Ampurden,  nortn-east 
of  Barcelona.  In  the  capital  itself,  his  truly  princely  qualities  and  his 
popular  address  secured  him  the  most  imbounaed  influence.  Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  for  his  person,  that  when  he  rode  abroad  the  people 
thronged  around  him,  embracing  his  knees,  the  trappings  of  his  steed, 
and  even  the  animal  himself,  in  their  extravagance ;  whue  the  ladies,  it 
is  said,  pawned  their  rings,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  of  their 
attire,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

King  John,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  draining  the  cup  of  bitterness  to 
the  dregs.  In  the  winter  of  1468,  his  queen,  Joan  Henriquez,  fell  a 
victim  to  a  painful  disorder,  which  had  been  secretly  corroding  her  con- 
stitution for  a  number  of  years.  In  many  respects,  she  was  the  most 
remarkable  woman  of  her  time.  8he  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  her  husband,  and  may  be  even  said  to  have  given  them  a  direction. 
She  conducted  several  important  diplomatic  negotiations  to  a  happy 
issue,  and,  what  was  more  uncommon  in  her  sex,  displayed  considerable 
capacity  for  military  affairs.     Her  persecution  of  her  step-son,  Carlos, 

*  Palenda  swells  the  numbers  of  the  French  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to 
20,000. 
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has  leffc  a  deep  stain  on  her  memory.  It  was  the  cause  of  all  her 
husband's  subsequent  misfortunes.  Her  invincible  spirit,  however,  and 
the  resources  of  her  genius  supplied  him  with  the  best  means  of  sur- 
mounting many  of  the  difficulties  in  which  she  had  involved  him,  and 
her  loss  at  this  crisis  seemed  to  leave  him  at  once  without  solace  or 
support.* 

At  this  period  he  was  farther  embarrassed,  a^  will  appear  in  the 
ensuing  chapter,  by  negotiations  for  Ferdinand's  marriage,  which  was 
to  deprive  nim,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  son's  co-operation  in  the 
struggle  with  his  subjects,  and  which,  as  he  lamented,  while  he  had 
scarcely  three  hundred  enriques  in  his  coffers,  called  on  him  for  addi- 
tional disbursements. 

As  the  darkest  hour,  however,  is  commonly  said  to  precede  the 
dawning,  so  light  now  seemed  to  break  upon  the  affairs  of  John.  A 
physician  in  Lerida,  of  the  Hebrew  race,  which  monopolised  at  that  time 
almost  all  the  medical  science  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  king  to  submit 
to  the  then  unusual  operation  of  couchiuj?,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
sight  to  one  of  his  eyes.  As  the  Jew,  a&er  the  fashion  of  the  Arabs, 
debased  his  real  science  with  astrology,  he  refused  to  operate  on  the 
other  eye,  since  the  planets,  he  said,  wore  a  malignant  aspect.  But 
John's  rugged  nature  was  insensible  to  the  timorous  superstitions  of  his 
age,  and  he  compelled  the  physician  to  repeat  his  experiment,  which  in 
the  end  proved  perfectly  successful.  Thus  restored  to  his  natural 
faculties,  the  octogenarian  chief,  for  such  he  might  now  almost  be  called, 
regained  his  wonted  elasticity,  and  prepared  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  with  all  his  accustomed  energy. 

Heaven,  too,  as  if  taking  compassion  on  his  accumulated  misfortune, 
now  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to  his  success  by  the  dea^  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  summoned  from  the  theatre  of  his  short-lived 
triumphs  on  the  16th  of  December,  1469.  The  Barcelonians  were  thrown 
into  tne  greatest  consternation 'by  his  death,  imputed,  as  usual,  though 
without  apparent  foundation,  to  poison  ;  and  their  respect  for  his  memoiy 
was  attested  by  the  honours,  no  less  than  royal,  which  they  paid  to  his 
remains.  His  body  sumptuously  attired,  with  his  victorious  sword  by 
his  side,  was  paraded  in  solemn  procession  through  the  illuminated 
streets  of  the  city,  and,  after  lying  nine  days  in  state,  was  deposited 
amid  the  lamentations  of  the  people  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Catalonia,  t 

As  the  father  of  the  deceased  prince  was  too  old  and  his  children  too 
young,  to  give  effectual  aid  to  their  cause,  the  Catalans  might  be  now 
said  to  be  again  without  a  leader.  But  their  spirit  was  unbroken,  and 
with  the  same  resolution  in  which  they  refused  submission  more  than 
two  centuries  after,  in  1714,  when  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 

*  The  queen's  death  was  said  to  have  been  .caused  by  a  cancer.  According  to  Aleson 
and  some  other  Spanish  wiiters,  Joan  was  heard  several  times,  in  her  last  illness,  to 
exclaim,  in  allusion,  as  was  supposed,  to  her  assassination  of  Carlos,  "Alas!  Ferdinand, 
how  dear  thou  hast  cost  thy  mother  I  '  I  find  no  notice  of  this  improbable  confession  in 
any  contemporary  author. 

t  According  to  M.  de  Villeneuve  Bargemont,  the  princess  Isabella's  hand  had  been 
offered  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  and  the  envoy  despatched  to  notify  his  acceptance  of  it, 
on  arriving  at  the  court  of  Castile,  received  from  the  lips  of  Henry  IV.  the  first  tidings  of 
his  master's  death.  He  must  have  learned  too,  with  no  less  surprise,  tliat  Isabella  had 
already  been  married  at  that  time  moi-e  than  a  year  !  See  the  date  of  the  oflBcial  marriage 
recorded  in  Mem.  do  la  Acad,  de  Hist. 
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Spain  were  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  they  rejected  the  conciliatory 
advances  made  them  anew  hy  John.  That  monarch,  however,  having 
succeeded  hy  extraordinary  efforts  in  assembling  a  competent  force,  was 
proceeding  with  alacrity  in  the  reduction  of  such  places  in  the  eastern 
quarter  ot  Catalonia  as  had  revolted  to  the  enemy,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  instituted  a  rigorous  blockade  of  Barcelona  by  sea  and  land. 
The  fortifications  were  strong,  and  the  king  was  unwilling  to  expose 
80  fair  a  city  to  the  devastating  horrors  of  a  storm.  The  inhabitants 
made  one  vigorous  effort  in  a  sally  against  the  royal  forces ;  but  the 
civic  militia  were  soon  broken,  and  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
killed  and  prisoners,  admonished  them  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the 
veterans  ot  Aragon. 

At  length  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  consented  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  which  were  concluded  by  a  treaty,  equally  honourable  to 
both  parties.  It  was  stipulated  that  Barcelona  should  retain  aU  its 
ancient  privileges  and  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
its  large  territorial  possessions.  A  general  amnesty  was  to  be  granted  for 
offences.  The  foreign  mercenaries  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  in 
safety ;  and  such  of  the  natives  as  should  refuse  to  renew  their  alle- 
giance to  their  ancient  sovereign  within  a  year,  might  have  the  liberty 
of  removing  with  their  effect  wherever  they  womd.  One  provision 
may  be  thought  somewhat  singular,  after  what  had  occurrea ;  it  was 
agreed  that  the  king  should  cause  the  Barcelonians  to  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed, throughout  all  his  dominions,  good,  faithful,  and  loyal 
subiects  ;  which  was  accordingly  done ! 

Ihe  king,  after  tiie  adjustment  of  the  preliminaries,  "declining," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  the  triumphal  car  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  made  his  enhance  into  the  city  by  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger ;  and,  as  ne  rode  along  the  principal 
streets,  the  sight  of  so  many  pallid  countenances  and  emaciated  figures, 
bespeaking  the  extremity  of  famine,  smote  his  heart  with  sorrow.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  great  palace,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1472,  solemnly  swore  there  to  respect  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Catalonia. 

Thus  ended  this  long  disastrous  civil  war,  the  fruit  of  parental  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  which  had  nearly  cost  the  king  of  Aragon  the  fairest 
portion  of  his  dominions ;  which  devoted  to  disquietude  and  disappoint- 
ment more  than  ten  years  of  life,  at  a  period  when  repose  is  most 
grateful:  and  which  opened  the  way  to  foreign  wars,  that  continued  to 
hang  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  evening  of  his  days.  It  was  attended, 
however,  with  one  important  result ;  that  of  establishing  Ferdinand's 
succession  over  the  whole  of  the  domains  of  his  ancestors. 
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"While  these  stormy  events  were  occurring  in  Aragon,  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  whose  birth  was  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter, 
was  passing  her  youth  amidst  scenes  scarcely  less  tumultuous.  At  the 
date  of  her  birth,  her  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  her  ances- 
tors was  even  more  remote  than  Ferdinand^  prospect  of  inheriting  that 
of  his :  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  through  what  trials,  and  by  what 
a  series  of  remarkable  events,  Providence  was  pleased  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  through  it  the  union,  so  long  deferred,  of  the  great 
Spanish  monarchies. 

The  accession  of  her  elder  brother,  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  welcomed 
with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  the  disgust  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  long-protracted  and  imbecile  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Some  few, 
indeed,  wno  looked  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  arrayed  in  arms 
a^inst  his  father,  distrusted  the  soundness  either  of  his  prmciples  or  of 
his  judgment.  But  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  nation  was  disposed  to 
refer  this  to  inexperience,  or  the  ebullition  of  youthful  spirit,  and 
indulged  the  cheering  anticipations  which  are  usually  entertained  of  a 
new  reign  and  a  young  monarch.  Henry  was  distinguished  by  a 
benign  temper,  and  by  a  condescension,  wmch  might  be  called  fami- 
liarity, in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors,  virtues  peculiarly  engaging 
in  persons  of  his  elevated  station ;  and  as  vices  which  wear  the  gloss  of 
youth,  are  not  only  pardoned,  but  are  oftentimes  popular  with  the 
vulgar,  the  reckless  extravagance  in  which  he  indulged  himself  was 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  severe  parsimony  of  his  father  in  his  latter 
years,  and  gained  bim  the  surname  of  "  the  Liberal."  His  treasurer 
having  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  prodigality  of  his  expenditure,  he 
replied,  **  Kings,  instead  of  hoarding  treasure  like  private  persons,  are 
boimd  to  dispense  it  for  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  We  must  give 
to  our  enemies  to  make  them  friends,  and  to  our  friends  to  keep  them 
so."  He  suited  the  action  so  well  to  the  word,  that,  in  a  few  years,  there 
was  scarcely  a  maravedi  remaining  in  "the  royal  coffers.* 

He  maintained  greater  state  man  was  usual  with  the  monarchs  of 
Castile,  keeping  in  pay  a  body-guard  of  thirty-six  hundred  lances, 
splendidly  equipped,   and  officered  by  the  sons  of  the  nobility.     He 

*  Although  Hemy's  lavish  expenditure,  particularly  on  works  of  architecture,  gained 
him  iu  carlv  life  the  appellation  of  "  the  Liberal,"  he  is  better  known  on  the  roll  of  Castilian 
sovereigns  by  a  loss  flattering  title. 
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proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Moors,  a  measure  always  popular  ia 
Castile;  assuming  the  pomegranate  hranch,  the  device  of  Granada,  on 
his  escutcheon,  in  token  of  ms  intention  to  extirpate  the  Moslems  &om 
the  Peninsula.  He  assemhled  the  chiyalry  of  the  remote  proyinoes; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  scarce  a  year  elapsed  without  one  or 
more  incursions  into  the  hostile  territory  with  armies  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men.  The  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  apparatus ;  and  these  brilliant  expeditions  too  often  evaporated  in  a 
mere  border  foray,  or  in  an  empty  gasconade  under  the  walls  of  Granada. 
Orchards  were  cut  down,  harvests  plundered,  villages  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  annoyanoe  peculiar  to  this  barbarous 
warfare  put  in  practice  by  the  invading  armies,  as  they  swept  over  the 
fEUse  of  the  country ;  individual  feats  of  prowess,  too,  commemorated  in 
the  'romantic  ballads  of  the  time,  were  achieved ;  but  no  vidory  was 
gained,  no  important  post  acquired.  The  king  in  vain  excused  his 
hasty  retreats  and  abortive  ^iterprises,  by  saying,  '*  that  he  prized  the 
life  of  one  of  his  soldiers  more  than  those  of  a  thousand  Mussulmans." 
His  troops  murmured  at  this  timorous  policy ;  and  the  people  of  the 
south,  on  whom  the  charges  of  the  expeditions  fell  with  peculiar  heavi- 
ness, from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  scene  of  operations,  complained 
that  '*  the  war  was  carried  on  against  them,  not  against  the  infidel." 
On  one  occasion  an  attempt  was  made  to  detain  the  king's  person,  and 
thus  prevent  him  from  disbanding  his  forces.  So  soon  had  the  royal 
authority  fallen  into  oontempt !  The  king  of  Granada  himself,  when 
summoned  to  pay  tribute  after  a  series  of  these  ineffectual  operations, 
replied,  *'  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry's  reign,  he  would  have  offered 
any  thing,  even  his  children,  to  preserve  peace  to  his  dominions ;  but 
now  he  would  give  nothing."  * 

The  contempt,  to  which  the  king  exposed  himself  by  his  public 
conduct,  was  still  further  heightened  by  his  domestic.  With  even  a 
greater  indisposition  to  business  than  was  manifested  by  his  father, -f  he 
possessed  none  of  the  cultivated  tastes  whidi  were  tiie  redeeming  quali- 
ties of  tilie  latter.  Having  been  addicted  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
debauchery,  when  he  had  lost  the  powers,  he  retained  all  the  relish,  for 
the  bruti^  pleasures  of  a  voluptuary.  He  bad  repudiated  his  wife 
Blanche  of  Aragon,  after  a  union  of  twelve  years,  on  grounds  sufficientiy 
ridiculous  and  humiliating.^  In  1455,  he  e^wused  Joanna,  a  Por- 
tuguese princess,  sister  of  Alftmso  the  Fifth,  the  reigning  monarch. 
This  lady,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  possessed  of  personal  graces 
and  a  lively  wit,  which,  say  the  historians,  made  her  the  delight  of  the 
court  of  Portugal.  She  was  accompanied  bv  a  brilliant  train  of  maidens, 
and  her  entrance  into  Castile  was  greeted  by  tiie  festivities  and  military 
pageants  which  belong  to  an  age  of  chivalry.  The  light  and  lively 
manners  of  the  youn^  queen,  however,  which  seemed  to  defy  the  formal 
etiquette  of  the  Oastilian  court,  gave  occasion  to  the  grossest  suspicions. 
The  tongue  of  scandal  indicated  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  one  of  the  hand- 

*  The  tRirpriae  of  Gibraltar,  tim  unhappy  aoorM  of  food  between  the  i&milies  of  QuEma& 
aad  Ponce  de  Leon,  did  not  oecor  tall  a  later  period,  14^. 

t  Saoh  was  his  apathy,  says  Mariaaay  that  he  would  sobecribe  his  name  to  public  ordi- 
nances, without  takinjir  the  trouUe  to  aoquaint  himself  with  their  oontents. 

t  Tbe  maniagfe  between  Blanche  and  Henry  was  publioly  declared  void  by  the  bishop 
of  Segovia,  oon&med  by  the  archbiahop  ct  Toledo^  "por  impcUncia  reeptetiva,  owing  to 
■ome  malign  influence  I " 
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somest  cavaliers  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  newly  risen  in  the  royal 
graces,  as  the  person  to  whom  she  most  liberally  dispensed  her  favours. 
This  knight  defended  a  passage  of  arms,  in  presence  of  the  court,  near 
Madrid,  in  which  he  maintamed  the  superior  beauty  of  his  mistress 
against  all  comers.  The  king  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  prowess, 
that  he  commemorated  the  event  by  the  erection  of  a  monastery  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Jerome  ;  a  whimsical  origin  for  a  reli^ous  institution.* 

The  queen's  levity  might  have  sought  some  justification  in  the  unveiled 
licentiousness  of  her  husband.  One  of  the  maids  of  honour,  whom  she 
brought  in  her  train,  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  Henry,  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise ;  and  the  palace,  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  disgraceful  scenes,  became  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  hostile 
fair  ones.  The  archbishop  of  Seville  did  not  blush  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  paramour,  who  maintained  a  magnificence  of  state  which  rivalled 
that  of  royalty  itself.  The  public  were  still  more  scandalised  by  Henry's 
sacrilegious  intrusion  of  another  of  his  mistresses  into  the  post  of  abbess 
of  a  convent  in  Toledo,  after  the  expulsion  of  her  predecessor,  a  lady  of 
noble  rank  and  irreproachable  character. 

The  stream  of  corruption  soon  finds  its  way  from  the  higher  to  the 
more  humble  walks  of  life.  The  middling  classes,  imitating  their 
superiors,  indulged  in  an  excess  of  luxury  equally  demoralising,  and 
ruinous  to  their  fortunes.  The  contagion  of  example  infected  even  the 
higher  ecclesiastics ;  and  we  find  the  archbishop  of  St.  Jame?  hunted 
from  his  see  by  the  indignant  populace,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage 
attempted  on  a  youthful  bride,  as  she  was  returning^  from  church,  after 
the  performance  of  the  nuptial  ceremony.  The  rights  of  the  people 
could  be  but  little  consulted,  or  cared  for,  in  a  court  thus  abandoned  to 
unboimded  licence.  Accordingly  we  find  a  repetition  of  most  of  the 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  which  occurred  under  John  the 
Second,  of  Castile ;  attempts  at  arbitrary  taxation,  interference  in  the 
freedom  of  elections,  and  in  the  right  exercised  by  the  cities  of  nomi- 
nating the  commanders  of  such  contingents  of  troops  as  they  might 
contribute  to  the  public  defence.  Their  territories  were  repeatedly  alien- 
ated, and,  as  well  as  the  immense  sums  raised  by  the  sale  of  papal 
indulgences  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Moorish  war,  were  lavished  on 
the  royal  satellites.! 

But  perhaps  the  most  crying  evil  of  this  period  was  the  shameless 
adalteration  of  the  coin.  Instead  of  five  royal  mints,  which  formerly 
existed,  there  were  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  hands  of  autiiorised 

*  It  does  not  appear,  however,  whom  Beltran  de  la  Cueva  indicated  as  the  lady  of  his 
love  on  this  occasion.  Two  anecdotes  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  gpallantry 
of  the  times.  The  archbishop  of  Seville  concluded  a  superb  fHt,  given  in  honour  of  the 
royal  nuptials,  by  introducing  on  the  table  two  vases  filled  with  rings  garnished  with 
precious  stones,  to  be  distributed  among  his  female  guests.  At  a  ball  given  on  another 
occasion,  the  yoiing  queen  having  condescended  to  dance  with  the  French  ambassador, 
the  latter  made  a  solemn  vow,  in  commemoration  of  so  distinguished  an  honour,  never  to 
dance  with  any  other  woman. 

1  The  papal  bulls  of  crusade  issued  on  those  occasions,  sa3^  Palencia,  contained,  among 
other  indulgences,  an  exemption  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  purgatory,  assuring  to 
the  soul  of  the  purchaser,  after  death,  an  immediate  translation  into  a  state  of  glory.  Some 
of  the  more  oi-tliodox  casuists  doubted  the  validity  of  such  a  bull.  But  it  was  decided, 
after  due  examination,  that,  as  the  holy  father  possessed  plenary  power  of  absolution  of 
all  offences  committed  upon  earth,  and  as  purgatory  is  situated  upon  earth,  it  properly  fell 
within  his  jui-isdictlon.  Bulls  of  crusade  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  200  maravedis  each ;  and 
it  is  computed  by  the  same  historian,  that  no  less  than  4,000,000  maravedis  were  amassed 
by  this  traffic  in  Castile  in  the  space  of  four  yearo  I 
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individuals,  who  debased  the  coin  to  such  a  deplorable  extent,  that  the 
most  oommon  articles  of  life  were  enhanced  m  value  three,  four,  and 
even  six  fold.  Those  who  owed  debts  eagerly  anticipated  the  season  of 
payment ;  and,  as  the  creditors  refused  to  accept  it  in  the  depreciated 
currency,  it  became  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  and  tumult,  until  the 
whole  nation  seemed  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  this  general 
licence,  the  right  of  the  strongest  was  the  only  one  which  could  make 
itself  heard.  The  nobles,  converting  their  castles  into  dens  of  robbers, 
plundered  the  property  of  the  traveller,  which  was  afterwards  sold 
publicly  in  the  cities.  One  of  these  robber  chieftains,  who  held  an 
important  command  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia,  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  on  an  infamous  traffic  with  the  Moors  by  selling  to  them  as 
slaves  the  Christian  prisoners  of  either  sex,  whom  he  had  captured  in  his 
marauding  expeditions.  When  subdued  by  Henry,  aft«r  a  sturdy 
resistance,  he  was  again  received  into  favour,  and  reinstated  in  his 
possessions.  The  pusmanimous  monarch  knew  neither  when  to  pardon 
nor  when  to  punish. 

But  no  part  of  Henry's  conduct  gave  such  umbrage  to  his  nobles  as 
the  facility  with  which  he  resigned  hunself  to  the  control  of  favourites, 
whom  he  had  created  as  it  were  from  nothing,  and  whom  he  advanced 
over  the  heads  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Among  those 
especially  disgusted  by  this  proceeding,  were  Juan  Pacheco,  marquis  of 
Yillena,  and  Alfonso  CariUo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  These  two  per- 
sonages exercised  so  important  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Henry, 
as  to  deserve  more  particular  notice.  The  former  was  of  noble  Portu- 
guese extraction,  and  originally  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  constable 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  by  whom  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  household 
of  Prince  Henry,  during  the  lifetime  of  John  the  Second.  His  polished 
and  plausible  address  soon  acquired  him  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
feeble  mind  of  his  master,  who  was  guided  by  his  pernicious  counsels  in 
his  frequent  dissensions  with  his  father.  His  invention  was  ever  busy 
in  devising  intrigues,  which  he  recommended  by  his  subtile,  insinuating 
eloquence  ;  and  he  seemed  to  prefer  the  attainment  of  his  purposes  by  a 
crooked  rather  than  by  a  direct  policy,  even  when  the  latter  might 
equally  well  have  answered.  He  sustained  reverses  with  imperturbable 
composure :  and,  when  his  schemes  were  most  successful,  he  was  willing 
to  risk  all  for  the  excitement  of  a  new  revolution.  Although  naturally 
humane,  and  without  violent  or  revengeful  passions,  his  restless  spirit 
was  perpetually  involving  his  country  in  all  the  disasters  of  civil  war. 
He  was  created  marquis  of  Villena  by  John  the  Second ;  and  his  ample 
domains,  lying  on  the  confines  of  Toledo,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and 
embracing  an  immense  extent  of  populous  and  well-fortified  territory, 
made  him  the  most  powerful  vassal  in  the  kingdom.* 

His  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  of  a  sterner  character.  He 
was  one  of  those  turbident  prelates,  not  unfrequent  in  a  rude  age,  who 
seem  intended  by  nature  for  the  camp  rather  than  the  church.     He  was 

♦  The  ancient  marqiiisate  of  Villena,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  crown  of 
Castile,  devolved  to  Prince  Henry  of  Aragon,  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
John  II.  It  was  subsequently  confiscated  by  that  monarch,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
rebellions  of  Prince  Henry ;  and  the  title,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  domains 
originally  attached  to  it,  was  conferred  on  Don  Juan  Pacheco,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted 
to  ma  son,  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Escalona,  in  the  reign  of  Isabella. 
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fierce,  haughty,  intractable ;  and  he  was  supported  in  the  execution  of 
his  ambitious  enterprises,  no  less  by  his  undaunted  resolution,  than  by 
the  extraordinary  resources  "which  he  enjoyed  as  primate  of  Spain.  Bfe 
was  capable  of  warm  attachments,  and  of  making  great  personal  sacri- 
fices for  his  friends,  from  whom,  in  return,  he  exacted  the  most  implicit 
deference ;  and,  as  he  was  both  easily  oflPended  and  implacable  in  his 
resentments,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  equally  formidable  as  a 
friend  and  as  an  enemy. 

These  early  adherents  of  Henry,  little  satisfied  with  seeing  their  own 
consequence  eclipsed  by  the  rising  glories  of  the  newly  created  favourites, 
began  secretly  to  stir  up  cabals  and  confederacies  among  the  nobles, 
until  the  occurrence  of  other  circumstances  obviated  the  necessity,  and 
indeed  the  possibility,  of  further  dissimulation.  Henry  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  internal  dissensions  which  then  agitated 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  had  supported  the  Catalans  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  their  sovereign  by  seasonable  supplies  of  men  and  money.  He 
had  even  made  some  considerable  conquests  for  himself,  when  he  was 
induced  by  the  advice  of  the  marg^uis  of  Villena  and  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  refer  the  arbitration  of  his  differences  with  the  kin^  of  Aragon 
to  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France;  a  monarch  whose  habitual  policy 
allowed  him  to  refuse  no  opportunity  of  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
his  neighbours. 

The  conferences  were  conducted  at  Bayonne,  and  an  interview  was 
subsequently  agreed  oil  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Castile,  to  be 
held  near  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  which  divides  the 
dominions  of  the  respective  monarchs.  The  contrast  exhibited  by  the 
two  princes  at  this  interview,  in  their  style  of  dress  and  equipage,  was 
sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  notice.  Louis,  who  was  even  worse 
attired  than  usual,  according  to  Comines,  wore  a  coat  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  cut  short,  a  fashion  then  deemed  very  unsuitable  to  persons  of 
rank,  with  a  doublet  of  fustian,  and  a  weather-beaten  hat,  surmounted 
by  a  little  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin.  His  imitative  courtiers  adopted 
a  similar  costume.  The  CastiHans,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed 
uncommon  magnificence.  The  barge  of  the  royal  favourite,  Beltran  de 
la  Cueva,  was  resplendent  with  sails  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  his  apparel 
glittered  with  a  profusion  of  costly  jewels.  Henry  was  escorted  by  his 
Moorish  guard,  gorgeously  equipped,  and  the  cavaliers  of  his  train  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  sumptuous  decorations  of  dress  and  eq^uipage. 
The  two  nations  appear  to  have  been  mutually  disgusted  with  the 
contrast  exhibited  by  their  opposite  affectations.  The  French  sneered  at 
the  ostentation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  derided 
the  sordid  parsimony  of  their  neighbours;  and  thus  the  seeds  of  a 
national  aversion  were  implanted,  which,  under  the  influence  of  more 
important  circumstances,  ripened  into  open  hostility.* 

The  monarchs  seem  to  have  separated  with  as  little  esteem  for  each 
other  as  did  their  respective  courtiers ;  and  Comines  profits  by  the 
occasion  to  inculcate  the  inexpediency  of  such  interviews  between 
princes,  who  have  exchanged  the  careless  jollity  of  youth  for  the  cold 
and  calculating  policy  of  riper  years.     The  award  of  Louis  dissatisfied 

*  At  least  these  are  tho  important  consequences  imputed  to  this  interview  by  the  French 
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all  parties ;  a  tolerable  proof  of  its  impartiality.  The  Castilians,  in 
particular^  complained  that  the  marquis  of  ViUena  and  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo  had  compromised  the  honour  of  the  nation,  by  allowing  their 
sovereign  to  cross  over  to  the  French  shore  of  the  Bidassoa ;  and  its 
interests,  by  the  cession  of  the  conquered  territory  to  Aragon.  They 
loudly  accused  them  of  bein^  pensioners  of  Louis ;  a  fact  which  docs  not 
appear  improbable,  considering  the  usual  policy  of  this  prince,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  maintained  an  espionage  over  the  councils  of  most  of 
his  neighbours.  Henry  was  so  far  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these 
imputations,  that  he  dismissed  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  their 
employments.* 

The  dis^aced  nobles  instantlv  set  about  the  organisation  of  one  of 
those  formidable  confederacies  which  had  so  often  shaken  the  monarchs 
of  Castile  upon  their  throne,  and  which,  although  not  authorised  by 
positive  law,  as  in  Aragon,  seem  to  have  derived  somewhat  of  a  constitu- 
tional sanction  from  ancient  usa^e.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
coalition  were  doubtless  infiuencea  excluavely  by  personal  jealousies; 
but  many  others  entered  into  it  from  disgust  at  the  imbecile  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  crown. 

In  1462,  the  queen  had  been  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named 
like  herself,  Joanna,  but  who,  from  her  reputed  father,  Beltran  de  la 
Cueva,  was  better  known  in  the  progress  of  her  unfortunate  history  by 
the  cognomen  of  Beltraneja.  Henry,  however,  had  required  the  usual 
oath  of  allegiance  to  be  tendered  to  her  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  confederates  assembled  at  Burgos,  declared  this  oath  of  fealty  a 
compulsorjr  act,  and  that  many  of  them  had  privately  protested  against 
it  at  tibe  time,  from  the  conviction  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Joanna.  In 
the  bill  of  grievances,  which  they  now  presented  to  the  monarch,  they 
required  that  he  should  deliver  nis  brother  Alfonso  into  their  hands,  to 
be  publicly  acknowledged  as  his  successor ;  they  enumerated  the  mani- 
fold abuses  which  pervaded  every  department  of  government,  which 
they  freely  imputed  to  the  unwholesome  influence  exercised  by  the 
favourite,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  over  the  royal  councils,  doubtless  the 
true  key  to  much  of  their  patriotic  sensibility ;  and  they  entered  into  a 
covenant  sanctioned  by  all  the  solemnities  of  religion  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions, not  to  re-enter  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  or  accept  any  favour 
from  him,  until  he  had  redressed  their  wrongs. 

The  king,  who  by  an  efficient  policy  might,  perhaps,  have  crushed 
these  revolutionary  movements  in  their  birai,  was  naturally  averse  to 
violent,  or  even  vigorous  measures.  He  replied  to  the  bishop  of  Cuen9a, 
his  ancient  preceptor,  who  recommended  these  measures,  **  xou  priests, 
who  axe  not  called  to  engage  in  the  fight,  are  very  liberal  of  the  blood  of 
others."  To  which  the  prelate  rejoined,  with  more  "warmth  than 
breeding,  "Since  you  are  not  true  to  your  own  honour  at  a  time  like 
this,  I  shall  live  to  see  you  the  most  degraded  monarch  in  Spain ;  when 
you  will  repent  too  late  this  unseasonable  pusillanimity." 

Henry,  unmoved  either  by  the  entreaties  or  remonstrances  of  his 
adherents,  resorted  to  the  nulder  method  of  negotiation.     He  consented 

*  The  queen  of  Ara^^on,  -wbo  was  as  skilful  a  diplomatist  as  her  husband  John  I., 
assailed  the  vanity  of  Yillena  quite  as  mudi  as  his  interest.  On  one  of  his  missions  to  her 
court,  she  inviied  him  to  dine  with  her  t^e-d-tftt  at  her  own  table,  while  during  the  repast 
ikey  were  seryed  by  the  ladies  of  the  palace. 
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to  an  interview  with  the  confederates,  in  which  he  was  induced,  by  the 
plausible  arguments  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  to  comply  with  most  of 
their  demands.  He  delivered  his  brother  Alfonso  into  their  hands,  to  be 
recognised  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  on  condition  of  his  sub- 
sequent union  with  Joanna  ;  and  he  agreed  to  nominate,  in  conjunction 
with  his  opponents,  a  commission  of  five,  who  should  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  provide  an  effectual  reform  of  abuses.  The 
result  of  this  deliberation,  however,  proved  so  prejudicial  to  the  royal 
authority,  that  the  feeble  monarch  was  easily  persuaded  to  disavow  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  on  the  ground  of  their  secret  collusion 
with  his  enemies,  and  even  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  their  persons.  The 
confederates,  disgusted  with  this  breach  of  faith,  and  in  pursuance, 
perhaps,  of  their  original  design,  instantly  decided  on  the  execution  of 
that  bold  measure,  which  some  writers  denounce  as  a  flagrant  act  of 
rebellion,  and  others  vindicate  as  a  just  and  constitutional  proceeding. 

In  an  open  plain,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Avila,  they  caused  a 
scaffold  to  be  erected,  of  sufficient  elevation  to  be  easily  seen  from  the 
surrounding  country.  A  chair  of  state  was  placed  on  it,  and  in  this 
was  seated  an  effigy  of  King  Henry,  clad  in  sable  robes  and  adorned 
with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  a  sword  at  its  side,  a  sceptre  in  its 
hand,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head.  A  manifesto  was  then  read,  exhibit- 
inff  in  glowing  colours  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  king,  and  the 
consequent  determination  to  depose  him ;  and  viiidicating  the  proceeding 
by  several  precedents  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  then  ascending  the  platform,  tore  the  diadem  from 
the  head  of  the  statue ;  the  marquis  of  Villena  removed  the  sceptre,  the 
count  of  Placencia  the  sword,  tne  grand  master  of  Alcantara  and  the 
counts  of  Benavente  and  Paredes  the  rest  of  the  regal  insignia ;  when, 
the  image  thus  despoiled  of  its  honours,  was  rolled  in  the  dust,  amid 
the  mingled  groans  and  clamours  of  the  spectators.  The  young  prince 
Alfonso,  at  that  time  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was  seated  on  the  vacant 
throne,  and  the  assembled  grandees  severally  kissed  his  hand  in  token 
of  their  homage ;  the  trumpets  announced  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  populace  greetied  with  joyful  acclamations  the  acces- 
sion of  tneir  new  sovereign.     (1465.) 

Such  are  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  transaction,  as  recorded  by 
the  two  contemporary  historians  of  the  rival  factions.  The  tidings  were 
borne,  with  the  usual  celeri^  of  evil  news,  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  pulpit  and  the  forum  resounded  with  the  debates  of 
disputants,  who  denied,  or  defended,  the  right  of  the  subject  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign.  Every  man  was  compelled 
to  choose  his  side  in  this  strange  division  of  the  kingdom.  Henry 
received  intelligence  of  the  defection,  successively,  of  the  capital  cities  of 
Burgos,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  southern 
provinces,  where  lay  the  estates  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  partisans 
of  the  opposite  faction.  The  unfortunate  monarch,  thus  desertea  by  his 
subjects,  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and  expressed  the  extremity  of 
his  anguish  in  the  strong  language  of  Job :  **  Naked  came  I  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  must  I  go  down  to  the  earth." 

A  large,  probably  the  larger  part  of  the  nation,  however,  disapproved 
of  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  confederates.  However  much  they 
contemned  the  person  of  the  monarch,  they  were  not  prepared  to  see  the 
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royal  authority  thus  openly  degraded.  They  indulged,  too,  some  com- 
passion for  a  prince,  whose  political  vices,  at  least,  were  imputable  to 
mental  incapacity,  and  to  evil  counsellors,  rather  than  to  any  natural 
turpitude  of  heart.  Among  the  nobles  who  adhered  to  him,  the  most 
coiispicuous  were  **  the  good  count  of  Haro,"  and  the  powerful  family 
of  Mendoza,  the  worthy  scions  of  an  illustrious  stock.  The  estates  of 
the  marquis  of  Santillana,  the  head  of  this  house,  lay  chiefly  in  the 
Asturias,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  influence  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces,* the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  remained  constant  in  tneir 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 

When  Henry's  summons,  therefore,  was  issued  for  the  attendance  of 
all  his  loyal  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arms,  it  was  answered  by  a 
formidable  array  of  numbers,  that  must  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
Ids  rival,  and  which  is  swelled  by  his  biographer  to  seventy  thousand 
foot  and  fourteen  thousand  horse;  a  much  smaller  force,  under  the 
direction  of  an  efficient  leader,  would  doubtless  have  sufficed  to 
extinguish  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt.  But  Henry's  temper  led  him  to 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  policy,  and  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by 
negotiation,  before  resorting  to  arms.  In  me  former,  however,  he  was 
no  match  for  the  confederates,  or  rather  the  marquis  of  Villena,  their 
representative  on  these  occasions.  This  nobleman,  who  had  so  zealously 
co-operated  with  his  party  in  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  Alfonso, 
had  intended  to  reserve  the  authority  to  himself.  He  probably  found 
more  difficulty  in  controlling  the  operations  of  the  jealous  and  aspiring 
aristocracy,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  than  he  had  imagined ;  ana 
he  was  willing  to  aid  the  opposite  party  in  maintaining  a  sufficient 
degree  of  strength  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  confederates, 
and  thus,  while  he  made  his  own  services  the  more  necessary  to  the 
latter,  to  provide  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  in  case  of  the  shipwreck  of 
their  fortunes. 

In  conformity  with  this  dubious  policy,  he  had,  soon  after  the  occur- 
rence at  Avila,  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  his  former  master, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  terminating  their  differences  by  some 
amicable  adjustment.  In  consequence  of  these  intimations,  Henry  con- 
sented to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  confederates ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  forces  on  both  sides  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  six  months  should  take  place,  during  which 
some  definitive  and  permanent  scheme  of  reconciliation  might  be  devised. 
Henry,  in  compliance  with  this  arrangement,  instantly  disbanded  his 
levies;  they  retired  overwhelmed  with  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
their  sovereign,  who  so  readily  relinquished  the  only  means  of  redress 
that  he  possessed,  and  whom  they  now  saw  it  would  be  unavailing  to 
assist,  since  he  was  so  ready  to  desert  himself. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  unravel  all  the  fine- 
spun intrigues,  by  which  the  marquis  of  Villena  contrived  to  defeat 

*  The  celebrated  marquis  of  Santillana  died  in  1458,  at  the  age  of  sixW.  The  title 
descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Di^o  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  who  is  represented  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  have  been  worthy  of  his  sire.  Like  him  he  was  imbued  with  a  love  of 
letters ;  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  magnanimity  and  chivalrous  honour,  his  moderation, 
constancy,  and  uniform  loyalty  to  his  sovereign — virtues  of  rare  worth  in  those  rapacious 
and  turbulent  times.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  created  him  duke  del  Infantado.  This 
domain  derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  once  the  patrimony  of  the  ir\fant€S  ot 
Castile. 
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every  attempt  at  an  ultimate  aocommodatioix  between  the  parties,  nntil  he 
was  very  generally  execrated  as  the  real  source  of  the  disturbances  in 
tiie  kingdom.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited 
of  two  monarchs  presiding  over  one  nation,  surrounded  by  their  respec- 
tive courts,  admmistering  the  laws,  convoking  cortes,  and  in  fine 
mssuming  the  state  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  It 
was  apparent  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and  that  the 
politic€U.  ferment  which  now  agitated  the  minds  of  men  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  which  occasionally  dis|>layed 
itself  in  tumidts  and  acts  of  violence,  would  soon  burst  forth  with  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

At  this  Juncture,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Henry  for  detaching 
the  powernil  family  of  racneco  from  the  interests  of  the  confederates, 
W  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Isabella  with  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  Don  Pedro  Giron,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  CalatKiva,  a 
nobleman  of  aspiring  views,  and  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  his 
faction.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  would  naturally  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  nephew ;  and  thus  the  league,  deprived  of  its  principal  supports, 
must  soon  crumble  to  pieces.  Inatead  oi  resenting  tnis  proposal  as  an 
affront  upon  his  honour,  the  abject  mind  of  Henry  was  content  to  pur- 
chase repose  even  by  the  most  humiliating  sacrifice.  He  acceded  to  the 
conditions ;  application  was  made  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  from  the 
vows  of  celibacy  imposed  on  the  grand  master  as  the  companion  of  a 
religious  order ;  and  splendid  preparations  were  instantly  commenced 
for  the  approaching  nuptials. 

Isabella  was  then  in  her  sixteenth  year.  On  her  father's  death,  she 
retired  with  her  mother  to  the  little  town  of  Arovalo,  where,  in  seclu- 
sion, and  for  from  the  voice  of  flattery  and  falsehood,  she  had  been 
permitted  to  unfold  the  natural  graces  of  mind  and  person,  which  mieht 
have  been  blighted  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Here,  under 
the  maternal  eye,  she  "was  carefully  instructed  in  those  lessons  of 
practical  piety,  and  in  the  deep  reverence  for  religion  which  distinguished 
her  maturer  years.  On  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Joanna,  she  was 
removed,   together  with  her  brother  Alfonso,  by  Henry  to  the  royal 

Ealace,  in  oraer  the  more  effectually  to  discourage  the  formation  of  any 
iction  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his  supposed  daughter.  In  this 
abode  of  pleasure,  surrounded  by  all  the  seductions  most  dazzling  to 
youth,  she  did  not  forget  the  early  lessons  that  she  had  imbibed; 
and  the  blameless  purity  of  her  conduct  shone  with  additional  lustre 
amid  the  scenes  of  levity  and  licentiousness  by  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

The  near  connection  of  Isabella  with  the  crown,  as  well  as  her  per- 
sonal character,  invited  the  application  of  numerous  suitors.  Her  hand 
was  first  solicited  for  that  very  Ferdinand  who  was  destined  to  be  her 
future  husband,  though  not  till  after  the  intervention  of  many 
inausi)icious  circumstances.  She  was  next  betrothed  to  his  elder  brother, 
Carlos ;  and  some  years  after  his  decease,  when  thirteen  years  of  age^ 
was  promised  by  Henry  to  Alfonso  of  Portugal.  Isabella  was  present 
with  her  brother  at  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch  in  1464,  but 
neither  threats  nor  intreaties  could  induce  her  to  accede  to  a  union  so 
unsuitable  from  the  disparitv  of  their  years ;  and  with  her  characteristic 
discretion,  even  at  this  early  age,  she  rested  her  refusal  on  the  ground. 
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that  "  the  infantas  of  Castile  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  witli- 
out  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm." 

When  Isabella  understood  in  what  manner  she  was  now  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  selfish  policy  of  her  brother,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  com- 
pulsory measures  if  necessary  were  to  be  employed,  she  was  filled  with 
the  liveliest  emotions  of  grief  and  resentment.  The  master  of  Calatrava 
was  well  known  as  a  fierce  and  turbulent  leader  of  faction,  and  his 
private  life  was  stained  with  most  of  the  licentious  vices  of  the  age.  He 
was  even  accused  of  having  invaded  the  privacy  of  the  queen  dowager, 
Isabella's  mother,  by  proposals  of  the  most  degrading  iiature  ;  an  out- 
rage which  the  king  had  either  not  the  power,  or  the  inclination,  to 
resent.  With  this  person,  then,  so  inferior  to  her  in  birth,  and  so  much 
more  unworthy  of  her  in  every  other  point  of  view,  Isabella  was  now  to 
be  united.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  she  confined  herself  to  her 
apartment,  abstaining  from  all  nourishment  and  sleep  for  a  day  and  night, 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  and  imploring  Heaven  in  the  most  piteous 
manner  to  save  her  from  this  dishonour  by  her  own  death  or  that  of  her 
enemy.  As  she  was  bewailiug  her  hard  fate  to  her  faithful  friend 
Beatriz  de  Bobadilla,  **  God  will  not  permit  it,"  exclaimed  the  hieh- 
spirited  lady,  "  neither  will  I :  "  then  drawing  forth  a  dagger  from  ner 
bosom,  which  she  kept  there  for  the  purpose,  she  solemnly  vowed 
to  plunge  it  in  the  heart  of  the  master  of  Calatrava  as  soon  as  he 
appeared !  * 

Happily  her  loyalty  was  not  put  to  so  severe  a  test.  No  sooner  had 
the  grand  master  received  the  bull  of  dispensation  from  the  pope,  than, 
resigning  his  dignities  in  his  military  order,  he  set  about  such  sumptuous 
preparations  for  his  wedding  as  were  due  to  the  rank  of  his  intended 
bride.  When  these  were  completed,  he  began  his  journey  from  his 
residence  at  Almagro  to  Madrid,  were  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  friends  and  followers. 
But,  on  the  verv  first  evening  after  his  departure,  he  was  attacked  by 
an  acute  disorder  while  at  Villarubia,  a  village  not  far  from  Ciudad 
Real,  which  terminated  his  life  in  four  days.  He  died,  says  Palencia, 
with  imprecations  on  his  lips,  because  his  life  had  not  been  spared  some 
few  weeks  longer. t  His  death  was  attributed  by  many  to  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  envious  of  his 
good  fortune.  But,  notwithstanding  the  seasonableness  of  the  event, 
and  the  familiarity  of  the  crime  in  that  age,  no  shadow  of  imputation 
was  ever  cast  on  the  pure  fame  of  Isabella.  J  (1466.) 

The  death  of  the  grand  master  dissipated,  at  a  blow,  all  the  fine 
schemes  of  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  as  well  as  every  hope  of  reconciliation 

*  This  lady,  Dona  Beatriz  Fernandez  de  Bobadilla,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend  of 
Isabella,  will  appear  often  in  the  course  of  our  narrative.  Qonzalo  de  Oviedo,  who  knew 
her  weU,  describes  her  as  "illustrating  her  generous  lineage  by  her  conduct,  which  was 
wise,  virtuous  and  valiant."  The  last  epithet,  rather  singular  for  a  female  character,  waa 
not  unmerited.  t  Palencia  imputes  his  death  to  an  attack  of  the  quinsy. 

t  Gaillard  remarks  on  this  event,  "Chacun  crut  sur  cette  mort  ce  qu'il  voulut."  And 
again,  in  a  few  pages  after,  speaking  of  Isabella,  he  says,  "  On  remarqua  que  tons  ceux  qui 
pouvoient  fairo  obstacle  Jl  la  satisfaction  qu^li  la  fortune  d'Isabella,  mouroient  toi\jo\ira  it 
propos  pour  elle."  This  ingenious  writer  is  fond  of  seasoning  his  style  with  those  piquant 
sarcasms  in  which  oftentimes  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,  and  which  Voltaire 
jendered  fashionable  in  history.  I  doubt,  however,  if  amid  all  the  heats  of  controversy 
and  faction,  there  is  a  single  Spanish  writer  of  that  age,  or  indeed  of  any  subsequent  one, 
who  has  ventured  to  impute  to  the  contrivance  of  Isabella  any  one  of  the  fortimate 
coincidences  to  which  the  author  alludes. 
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between  the  parties.  The  passions  which  had  been  only  smothered, 
now  burst  forth  into  open  hostility ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.  The  two  armies  met 
on  the  plains  of  Olmedo,  where,  two  and  twenty  years  before,  John,  the 
father  of  Henry,  had  been  in  like  manner  confronted  by  his  insurgent 
subjects.  The  royal  army  was  considerably  the  larger;  but  the 
deficiency  of  numbers  in  the  other  was  amply  supplied  by  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  its  leaders.  The  archbishop  of  Toleao  appeared  at  the  head  of 
its  squadrons,  conspicuous  by  a  rich  scarlet  mantle,  embroidered  with  a 
white  cross,  thrown  over  nis  armour.  The  young  prince  Alfonso, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  rode  by  his  side,  clad  like  him  in  com- 
plete mail.  Before  the  action  commenced,  the  archbishop  sent  a  message 
to  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  then  raised  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
cautioning  him  not  to  venture  in  the  field,  as  no  less  than  forty  cavaliers 
had  sworn  his  death.  The  gallant  nobleman,  who  on  this,  as  on  some 
other  occasions,  displayed  a  magnanimity  which  in  some  degree  excused 
the  partiality  of  his  master,  returned  by  the  envoy  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  dress  he  intended  to  wear  ;  a  chivalrous  defiance  which  well 
nigh  cost  him  his  life.  Henry  did  not  care  to  expose  his  person  in  the 
engagement,  and,  on  receiving  erroneous  intelligence  of  the  discomfiture 
of  his  party,  retreated  precipitately  with  some  thirty  or  forty  horsemen 
to  the  snelter  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The  action  lasted  three  hours, 
until  the  combatants  were  separated  by  the  shades  of  evening,  without 
either  party  having  decidedly  the  advantage,  although  that  of  Henry 
retained  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
l)rince  Alfonso  were  the  last  to  retire ;  and  the  former  was  seen  repeatedly 
to  rally  his  broken  squadrons, .  notwithstanding  his  arm  had  been 
pierced  through  with  a  lance  early  in  the  engagement.  The  king  and 
the  prelate  may  be  thought  to  have  exchanged  characters  in  this 
tragedy.  (1467.) 

The  battle  was  attended  with  no  result,  except  that  of  inspiring 
appetites,  which  had  tasted  of  blood,  wilt  a  relish  for  more  unlicensed 
carnage.  The  most  frightful  anarchy  now  prevailed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  dismembered  by  factions,  which  the  extreme  youth  of  one 
monarch  and  the  imbecility  of  the  other  made  it  impossible  to  controL 
In  vain  did  the  papal  legate,  who  had  received  a  commission  to  that 
efiect  from  his  master,  interpose  his  mediation,  and  even  fulminate 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  confederates.  The  independent 
barons  plainly  told  him,  that  "those  who  advised  the  pope  that  he  had 
a  right  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  Castile  deceived  him  ; 
and  that  they  had  a  perfect  rignt  to  depose  their  monarch  on  sufficient 
grounds,  and  should  exercise  it. 

Every  city,  nay,  almost  every  family,  became  now  divided  within 
itself.  In  Seville  and  in  Cordova,  the  inhabitants  of  one  street  carried 
on  open  war  against  those  in  another.  The  churches,  which  were 
fortified,  and  occupied  with  bodies  of  armed  men,  were  many  of  them 
sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  Toledo  no  less  than  four  thousand 
dwellings  were  consumed  in  one  general  conflagration.  The  ancient 
family  lends,  as  those  between  the  great  houses  of  Guzman  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  Andalusia,  being  revived,  carried  new  division  into  the 
cities,  whose  streets  literally  ran  with  blood.  In  the  country,  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  issuing  from  their  castles,  captured  the  defenceless 
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traveller,  who  was  obliged  to  redeem  his  liber^  by  the  payment  of  a 
heavier  ransom  than  was  exacted  even  by  the  Mahometans.  All  com- 
munication on  the  high  roads  was  suspended,  and  no  man,  says  a  con- 
temporary, dared  move  abroad  beyond  the  walls  of  his  city,  unless 
attended  oy  an  armed  escort.  The  organisation  of  one  of  those  popular 
confederacies,  known  under  the  name  of  Hermandad^  in  1465,  which 
continued  in  ojjeration  during  the  remainder  of  this  gloomy  period, 
brought  some  mitigation  to  these  evils,  by  the  fearlessness  with  wiiich  it 
exercised  its  functions  even  against  offenders  of  the  highest  rank,  some 
of  whose  castles  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  its  orders.  But  this 
relief  was  only  partial ;  and  the  successful  opposition  which  the  Her- 
mandad  sometimes  encoimtered  on  these  occasions,  served  to  aggravate 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Meanwhile,  fearful  omens,  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  such  troubled  times,  were  witnessed ;  the  heated  imagina- 
tion interpreted  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  as  signs  of  celestial 
wrath  ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  dismal  bodings  of  some 
inevitable  evil,  like  that  which  overwhelmed  the  monarchy  in  the  days 
of  their  Gothic  ancestors. 

At  this  crisis,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  a  new  face  to  affairs, 
and  totally  disconcerted  the  operations  of  the  confederates.  This  was 
the  loss  of  their  young  leader,  Alfonso,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1468,  at  the  village  of  Cardenosa,  about  two  leagues 
from  Avila,  which  had  so  recently  been  the  theatre  of  his  glory.  His 
sudden  death  was  imputed  in  the  usual  suspicious  temper  of  tnat  corrupt 
age,  to  poison,  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed  to  him  in  a  trout,  on 
which  he  dined  the  day  preceding.  Others  attributed  it  to  the  plague, 
which  had  followed  in  the  train  of  evils  that  desolated  this  unhappy 
coxintry.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  after  a  brief  reign,  if  reign 
it  may  be  called,  of  three  years,  perished  this  young  j^rince,  who,  under 
happier  auspices  and  in  mat]irer  life,  might  have  ruled  o^xt  his  coimtry 
with  a  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  any  of  its  monarchs.  Even  in  the 
disadvantageous  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  gave  clear 
indications  of  future  excellence.  A  short  time  beiore  his  deaSi,  he  was 
heard  to  remark,  on  witnessing  the  oppressive  acts  of  some  of  the  nobles, 
**  I  must  endure  this  patiently  until  I  am  a  little  older."  On  another 
occasion,  being  solicited,  by  the  citizens  of  Toledo,  to  approve  of  some 
act  of  extortion  which  they  had  committed,  he  replied,  "  God  forbid  I 
should  countenance  such  injustice  !  "  And  on  being  told  that  the  city, 
in  that  case,  would  probably  transfer  its  allegiance  to  Henry,  he  added, 
"Much  as  I  love  power,  I  am  not  willing  to  purchase  it  at  such  a  price." 
Noble  sentiments,  but  not  at  all  palatable  to  the  grandees  of  his  party, 
who  saw  with  alarm  that  the  young  lion,  when  he  had  reached  ms 
strength,  would  be  likely  to  burst  the  bonds  with  which  they  had 
enthralled  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  consider  the  reign  of  Alfonso  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  usurpation,  although  some  Spanish  writers,  and  among  the  rest 
Marina,  a  competent  critic  when  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  regard  him 
as  a  rightful  sovereign,  and  as  such  to  be  enrolled  among  the  monarchs 
of  Castile.  Marina,  indeed,  admits  the  ceremony  at  Avila  to  have  been 
originally  the  work  of  a  faction,  and  in  itself  informal  and  unconstitutional ; 
but  he  considers  it  to  have  received  a  legitimate  sanction  from  its  sub- 
sequent recognition  by  the  people.     But  I  do  not  find  that  the  deposition 
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of  Henry  the  Fonrtli  was  ever  confirmed  by  an  act  of  cortes.  He  still 
continued  to  reign  with,  the  consent  of  a  large  portion,  probably  the 
majority,  of  his  subjects :  and  it  is  evident  that  proceedings  so  irregular 
as  those  at  Avila  could  have  no  pretence  to  constitutional  validity, 
without  a  very  general  expression  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  the 
nation.  i 

The  leaders  of  the  confederates  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  an 
event  which  threatened  to  dissolve  their  league,  and  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  an  offended  sovereign.  In  this  conjuncture, 
they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  on  Isabella,  whose  dignified  and  com- 
manding character  might  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  unsuitableness  of  her  sex  for  so  perilous  a  situation,  and  justify  her 
election  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  She  had  continued  in  the  family  of 
Henry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  war ;  until  the  occupation  of 
Segovia  by  the  insurgents,  after  the  battle  of  Olmedo,  enabled  her  to 
seek  the  protection  of  her  younger  brother  Alfonso,  to  which  she  was  the 
more  inclined  by  her  disgust  with  the  licence  of  a  court,  where  the  love 
of  pleasure  scorned  even  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.  On  the  death  of  her 
brother,  she  withdrew  to  a  monastery  at  Avila,  where  she  was  visited  by 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  confederates,  requested 
her  to  occupy  the  station  lately  filled  by  Alfonso,  and  allow  herself  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  of  Castile. 

Isabella  discerned  too  clearly,  however,  the  path  of  duty,  and  probably 
of  interest.  She  unhesitatingly  refused  the  seductive  proffer,  and 
replied,  that,  *' while  her  brother  Henry  lived,  none  other  had  aright 
to  the  crown ;  that  the  country  had  been  divided  long  enough  under  the 
rule  of  two  contending  monarchs ;  and  that  the  death  of  Alfonso  might 
perhaps  be  interpreted  into  an  indication  from  Heaven  of  its  disappro- 
bation of  their  cause."  She  expressed  herself  desirous  of  estabUslung  a 
reconciliation  between  the  parties,  and  offered  heartily  to  co-operate  with 
her  brother  in  the  reformation  of  existing  abuses.  Neither  the  eloquence 
nor  entreaties  of  the  primate  could  move  her  from  her  purpose ;  and 
when  a  deputation  from  Seville  announced  to  her  that  that  city,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Andalusia,  had  unfurled  its  standards  in  her 
name  and  proclaimed  her  sovereign  of  Castile,  she  still  persisted  in  the 
same  wise  and  temperate  policy. 

The  confederates  were  not  prepared  for  this  magnanimous  act  from 
one  so  voung,  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  most  venerated 
counsellors.  No  cdtemative  remained,  however,  but  that  of  negotiating 
an  accommodation  on  the  best  terms  possible  with  Henry,  whose  facility 
of  temper  and  love  of  repose  naturally  disposed  him  to  an  amicablo 
adjustment  of  his  differences.  With  these  dispositions,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  parties  on  the  following  conditions :  namely, 
that  a  general  amnesty  should  bo  granted  by  the  king  for  all  past 
offences ;  that  the  queen,  whose  dissolute  conduct  was  admitted  to  be 
matter  of  notoriety,  should  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  sent  back 
to  Portugal ;  that  Isabella  should  have  the  principality  of  the  Asturias 
(the  usual  demesne  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown)  settled  on  her, 
together  with  a  specific  provision  suitable  to  her  rank ;  that  she  should 
be  immediately  recognised  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  that 
a  cortes  should  be  convoked  within  forty  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  a  legal  sanction  on  her  title,  aa  well  as  of  reforming  the 
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various  abuses  of  government ;  and  finally,  that  Isabella  shoiild  not  be 
<^nstrained  to  marry  in  opposition  to  her  own  wishes,  nor  should  she  do 
so  without  the  consent  of  her  brother. 

In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements,  an  interview  took  place  between 
Henry  and  Isabella,  each  attended  by  a  brillfant  cortege  of  cava- 
liers and  nobles,  at  a  P^^Lce  called  Toros  de  Guisando,  in  new 
Castile  (Sept.  9,  1468).*  The  monarch  embraced  his  sister  with  the 
tenderest  marks  of  affection,  and  then  proceeded  solemnly  to  recognise 
her  as  his  future  and  rightful  heir.  An  oath  of  allegiance  was  repeated 
by  the  attendant  nobles,  who  concluded  the  ceremony  by  kissing  the 
hand  of  the  princess  in  token  of  their  homage.  In  due  time  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  convened  in  cortes  at  Ocana,  unanimously  con- 
curred in  their  approbation  of  these  preliminary  proceedings,  and  thus 
Isabella  was  announced  to  the  world  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  Henry  was  sincere  in  subscribing  con- 
ditions so  hunuliating ;  nor  can  his  easy  and  lethargic  temper  accoimt 
for  his  so  readily  relmquishing  the  pretensions  of  the  princess  Joanna, 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  popular  imputations  on  her  birth,  he  seems 
always  to  have  cherished  as  his  own  offspring.  He  was  accused,  even 
while  actually  signing  the  treaty,  of  a  secret  collusion  with  the  marquis 
of  Villena,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  it ;  an  accusation  which  derives  a 
plausible  colouring  from  subsequent  events. 

The  new  and  legitimate  basis  on  which  the  pretensions  of  Isabella  to 
the  throne  now  rested,  drew  the  attention  of  neighbouring  princes,  who 
contended  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  her  hand.  Among  these 
suitors  was  a  brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  England,  not  improbably 
£ichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  since  Clarence  was  then  engaged  in  his 
intrigues  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which  led  a  few  months  later  to  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman.  Had  she  listened  to  his 
proposals,  the  duke  would  in  all  likelihood  have  exchanged  his  residence 
in  England  for  Castile,  where  his  ambition,  satisfied  with  the  certain 
reversion  of  a  crown,  might  have  been  spared  the  commission  of  the 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  blacken  his  memory,  f 

Another  suitor  was  the  duke  of  Guienne,  the  unfortunate  brother  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  at  that  time  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Although  the  ancient  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
the  royal  families  of  France  and  Castile  in  some  measure  favoured  his 
pretensions,  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a  union  were  too 
obvious  to  escape  attention.  The  two  countries  were  too  remote  from 
each  other,  X  and  their  inhabitants  too  dissimilar  in  character  and  insti- 
tutions, to  permit  the  idea  of  their  ever  cordially  coalescing  as  one  people 
under  a  common  sovereign.  Should  the  duke  of  Guienne  fail  in  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  crown,  it  was  argued  he  would  be  every  way  an  unequal 

•  So  called  from  four  bulk,  sculptured  in  stone,  discovered  there,  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions thereon,  indicating  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  Julius  Caesar's  victories  during 
the  civil  war. 

t  Isabella,  who  in  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.,  dated  Oct.  12th,  1469,  adverts  to  these  pro- 
posals of  the  English  prince,  as  being  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 
of  Toros  de  Guisando,  does  not  specifv  which  of  the  brothers  of  Edward  IV.  was  intended. 

X  The  territories  of  France  aiid  Oastile  touched,  indeed,  on  one  jwint  (Guipuscoa),  but 
were  sepivrated  along  the  whole  remaining  line  of  frontier  by  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre. 
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match  for  the  heiress  of  Castile ;  should  he  succeed  to  it,  it  might  be 
feared,  that,  in  case  of  a  union,  the  smaller  kingdom  would  be  considered 
only  as  an  appendage,  and  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  larger. 

The  person  on  whom  Isabella  turned  the  most  favourable  eye  was  her 
kinsman  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  The  superior  advantages  of  a  connexion 
which  should  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  people  of  Aragon  and  CastHe 
into  one  nation  were  indeed  manifest.  Tney  were  the  descendants  of 
one  common  stock,  speaking  one  language,  and  living  under  the  influence 
of  similar  institutions,  which  had  moulded  them  into  a  common  resem- 
blance of  character  and  manners.  From  their  geographical  position,  too, 
they  seemed  destined  by  nature  to  be  one  nation ;  and,  while  separately 
they  were  condenmed  to  the  rank  of  petty  and  subordinate  states,  they 
might  hope,  when  consolidated  into  one  monarchy,  to  rise  at  once  to  the 
first  class  of  European  powers.  While  arguments  of  this  public  nature 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  Isabella,  she  was  not  insensible  to  those  which 
most  powerfully  affect  the  female  heart.  Ferdinand  was  then  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  distinffuished  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  In 
the  busy  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  his  boyhood,  he  had 
displayed  a  chivalrous  valour,  combined  with  maturity  of  judgment  far 
above  his  years.  Indeed,  he  was  decidedly  sujjerior  to  his  rivals  in 
personal  merit  and  attractions.*  But^  while  private  inclinations  thus 
happily  coincided  with  considerations  of  expediency  for  inclining  her  to 
prefer  the  Aragonese  match,  a  scheme  was  devised  in  another  quarter  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defeating  it. 

A  fraction  of  the  royal  party,  with  the  family  of  Mendoza  at  their 
head,  had  retired  in  disgust  with  the  convention  of  Toros  de  Guisando,  and 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  princess  Joanna.  They  even  instructed 
her  to  institute  an  appeal  before  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  pontiff ;  and 
caused  a  placard,  exhibiting  a  protest  against  the  validity  of  the  late 
proceedings,  to  be  nailed  secretly  in  the  night  to  the  gate  of  Isabella's 
mansion.  Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of  new  dissensions,  before  the  old 
were  completely  eradicated.  With  this  disaffected  party  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  who,  since  his  reconciliation,  had  resumed  his  ancient  ascen- 
dancy over  Henry,  now  associated  himself.  Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  nobleman,  could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  interests  than  the 
projected  union  between  the  houses  of  Castile  and  Aragon  ;  to  the  latter 
of  which,  as  already  noticed,  once  belonged  the  ample  domains  of  his 
own  marquisate,  which  he  imagined  would  be  held  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure  should  any  of  this  family  obtain  a  footing  in  Castile. 

In  the  hope  of  counteracting  this  project,  he  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  obsolete  pretensions  of  Jdfonso,  king  of  Portugal;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Henry,  he  connected  with  his 
scheme  a  proposition  for  marrying  his  daughter  Joajma  with  the  son  and 

*  Isabella,  in  order  to  acquaint  herself  more  intimately  with  the  personal  qualities  of 
her  respective  suitors,  had  privately  despatched  her  confidential  chaplain,  Alonso  do  Coca, 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  of  Aragon,  and  his  report  on  his  retiun  was  altogether  favour- 
able to  Ferdinand.  The  duke  of  Guienne  he  represented  as  '*  a  feeble,  effeminate  prince, 
with  Umbs  so  emaciated  as  to  be  almost  deformed,  and  with  eyes  so  weak  and  watery  as 
to  incapacitate  him  for  the  ordinary  exercises  of  chivalry.  While  Ferdinand,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  possessed  of  a  comely,  symmetrical  fig^ure,  a  graceflil  demeanour,  and  a  spirit 
that  was  up  to  any  thing."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  queen  of  Aragon  condescended 
to  practise  some  of  those  agreeable  arts  on  the  worthy  chaplain  which  mode  so  sensible  an 
impression  on  the  marquis  of  Villena. 
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heir  of  the  Portuguese  monarch;  and  thus  this  unfortunate  princess 
might  be  enabled  to  assume  at  once  a  station  suitable  to  her  birth,  and 
at  some  future  opportuni^  assert  with  success  her  claim  to  the  Castilian 
crown.  In  furtherance  of  this  complicated  intrigue,  Alfonso  was  invited 
to  renew  his  addresses  to  Isabella  in  a  more  public  manner  than  he  had 
hitherto  done ;  and  a  pompous  embassy,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon 
at  its  head,  appeared  at  Ocafia,  where  Isabella  was  then  residing, 
bearing  the  proposals  of  their  master.  The  princess  returned,  as  before, 
a  decided,  though  temperate  refusal.  Henry,  or  rather  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  piqued  at  this  opposition  to  his  wishes,  resolved  to  intimidate 
her  into  compliance  ;  and  menaced  her  with  imprisonment  in  the  royal 
fortress  at  Madrid.  Neither  her  tears  nor  entreaties  would  have  availed 
against  this  tyrannical  proceeding ;  and  the  marquis  was  only  deterred 
from  putting  it  into  execution  by  his  fear  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ocafia, 
who  openly  espoused  the  cause  oi  Isabella.  Indeed,  the  common  people 
of  Castile  very  generally  supported  her  in  her  preference  of  the  Aragonese 
match.  Boys  paraded  the  streets,  bearing  banners  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  Aragon,  and  singing  verses  prophetic  of  the  glories  of  the 
auspicious  union.  They  even  assembled  round  the  palace  gates,  and 
insulted  the  ears  of  Henry  and  his  minister  by  the  repetition  of  satirical 
stanzas,  which  contrasted  Alfonso's  years  with  the  youthful  graces  of 
Ferdiimnd.  Notwithstanding  this  popular  expression  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  constancy  of  Isabella  might  at  length  have  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  her  persecutors,  had  she  not  been  encouraged  by  her 
friend,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  warmly  entered  into  the  inte- 
rests of  Aragon,  and  who  promised,  should  matters  come  to  extremity, 
to  march  in  person  to  her  relief  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force  to  insure 
it.     (1469.) 

Isabella,  indignant  at  the  oppressive  treatment  which  she  experienced 
from  her  brother,  as  well  as  at  his  notorious  infraction  of  almost  every 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Toros  de  Guisando,  felt  herself  released  from  her 
corresponding  eng^ements,  and  determined  to  conclude  the  negotiations 
relative  to  her  marriage  without  any  farther  deference  to  his  opinion. 
Before  taking  any  decisive  step,  however,  she  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  the  leading  nobles  of  her  party.  This  was  effected 
without  difficulty,  through  the  intervention  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  of  Don  Frederic  Henriquez,  admiral  of  Castile,  and  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ferdinand ;  a  person  of  high  consideration,  both  from  his 
ranJc  and  character,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the  principal  families 
in  the  kingdom.  Fortified  by  their  approbation,  Isabella  dismissed  the 
Aragonese  envoy  with  a  favourable  answer  to  his  master's  suit. 

Her  reply  was  received  with  almost  as  much  satisfaction  by  the  old 
king  of  Aragon,  John  the  Second,  as  by  his  son.  This  monarch,  who 
was  one  of  the  shrewdest  princes  of  his  time,  had  always  been  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  consolidating  the  scattered  monarchies  of 
Spain  under  one  head.  He  had  solicited  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his 
son,  when  she  possessed  only  a  contingent  reversion  of  the  crown.  But, 
when  her  succession  had  been  settled  on  a  more  secure  basis,  he  lost  no 
time  in  effecting  this  favourite  object  of  his  policy.  With  the  consent 
of  the  states  he  had  transferred  to  his  son  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily, 
and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government  at  home,  in  order  to 
give  him  greater  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.      He  then 
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despatched  a  confidential  agent  into  Castile,  witli  instructions  to  gain 
over  to  his  interests  all  who  exercised  any  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
princess ;  furnishing  him  for  this  purpose  with  cartes  blanches^  signed 
by  himself  and  Ferdinand,  which  he  was  empowered  to  fill  at  his 
discretion. 

Between  parties  thus  favourably  disposed  there  was  no  unnecessary 
delay.  The  marriage  articles  were  signed,  and  sworn  to  by  Ferdinand 
at  Cervera,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1469.  He  promised  faithfully  to 
respect  the  laws  and  usages  of  Castile;  to  flx  his  residence  in  that 
kingdom,  and  not  to  quit  it  without  the  consent  of  Isabella ;  to  alienate 
no  property  belonging  to  the  crown ;  to  prefer  no  foreigners  to  municipal 
offices,  ana  indeed  to  make  no  appointments  of  a  civil  or  military  nature 
without  her  consent  and  approbation ;  and  to  resign  to  her  exclusively 
the  right  of  nomination  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  All  ordinances  of  a 
public  nature  were  to  be  subscribed  equally  by  both.  Ferdinand, 
engaged,  moreover,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Moors :  to  respect 
King  Henry ;  to  suffer  every  noble  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  dignities,  and  not  to  demand  restitution  of  the  domains 
formerly  owned  by  his  father  in  Castile.  The  treaty  concluded  with  a 
specification  of  a  magnificent  dower  to  be  settled  on  Isabella,  far  more 
ample  than  that  usually  assi^ed  to  the  queens  of  Aragon.  The  circum- 
spection of  the  &amers  of  this  instrument  is  apparent  from  the  various 
provisions  introduced  into  it  solely  to  calm  the  apprehensions  and  to 
conciliate  the  good- will  of  the  party  disaflfected  to  the  marriage ;  while 
the  national  partialities  of  the  Oastilians  in  general  were  gratified  by  the 
jealous  restrictions  imposed  on  Ferdinand,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all 
the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty  to  his  consort. 

"While  these  afiairs  were  in  progress,  Isabella's  situation  was  becoming 
exceedingly  critical.  She  had  availed  herself  of  the  absence  of  her 
brother  and  the  marquis  of  Villena  in  ih.e  south,  whither  they  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  still  lingering  spark  of  insurrection,  to 
latmsfer  her  residence  firom  Ocafia  to  Madngal,  where,  n^der  the  protection 
of  her  mother,  she  intended  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  pending  negotiations 
with  Aragon.  Far,  however,  from  escaping  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
marquis  of  Villena  by  this  movement,  she  laid  herself  more  open  to  it. 
She  found  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  tiie  nephew  of  the  marquis,  stationed  at 
Madrigal,  who  now  served  as  an  effectual  spy  upon  her  actions.  Her 
most  confidential  servants  were  corrupted,  and  oonveved  intelligence  of 
her  proceedings  to  her  enemy.  Alarmed  at  the  actual  progress  made  in 
the  negotiations  £dr  her  marriage,  the  marquis  was  now  convinced  that 
he  comd  only  hope  to  defeat  them  by  resorting  to  the  coercive  system 
which  he  had  before  abandoned^  He  accordingly  instructed  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seville  to  march  at  once  to  Madrigal  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
secure  Isabella's  person ;  and  letters  were  at  the  same  time  addressed 
by  Henry  to  the  citizens  of  that  place,  menacing  them  with  his  resent- 
ment, if  they  should  presume  to  interpose  in  her  behalf.  The  timid 
inhabitants  disclosed  the  purport  of  the  mandate  to  Isabella,  and 
besought  her  to  provide  for  her  own  safety.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
critical  period  in  her  life.  Betrayed  by  her  own  domestics,  deserted  even 
by  those  friends  of  her  own  sex  who  might  have  afforded  her  sympathy 
and  counsel,  but  who  fled  af&ighted  from  the  soene  of  danger,  and 
on  the  eve  of  falling  into  the  snares  of  her  enemies,  she  beheld  the 
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sndden  extinction  of  those  hopes  Trhich  she  had  so  long  and  so  fondly 
cherished.* 

In  this  exigency,  she  contrived  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  her  situation 
to  admiral  Henriquez,  and  the  archbisnop  of  Toledo.  The  active 
prelate,  on  receiving  the  summons,  collected  a  body  of  horse,  and,  rein- 
forced by  the  admiral's  troops,  advanced  with  such  expedition  to  Madrigal, 
that  he  succeeded  in  anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Isabella 
received  her  friends  with  unfeigned  satisfaction ;  and,  bidding  adieu  to 
her  dismayed  guardian,  the  bisnop  of  Burgos,  and  his  attendants,  she 
was  borne  off  by  her  little  army  in  a  sort  of  miUtary  triumph  to  the 
friendly  city  of  Valladolid,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
with  a  general  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  one  of  the  household  of  the 
princess,  t  and  Alonso  de  Palencia,  the  faithful  chronicler  of  these  events, 
were  despatched  into  Aragon  in  order  to  quicken  Ferdinand's  operations, 
during  the  auspicious  interval  afforded  by  the  absence  of  Henry  in 
Andalusia.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier  town  of  Osma,  they  were 
dismayed  to  find  that  the  bishop  of  that  place,  together  with  the  duke 
of  Medina  Celi,  on  whose  active  co-operation  they  had  relied  for  the 
safe  introduction  of  Ferdinand  into  Castile,  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
interests  of  the  marquis  of  Villena.  J  The  envoys,  however,  adroitly 
concealing  the  real  object  of  their  mission,  were  permitted  to  pass 
unmolested  to  Sara^ossa,  where  Ferdinand  was  then  residing.  They 
could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  inopportune  season.  The  old  king  of 
Ara^n  was  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  against  the  insurgent  Catalans, 
headed  by  the  victorious  John  of  Anjou.  Although  so  sorely  pressed, 
his  forces  were  on  the  eve  of  disbanding  for  want  of  tho  requisite  funds 
to  maintain  them.  His  exhausted  treasury  did  not  contain  more  than 
three  hundred  enriques,  §  In  this  exigency  he  was  agitated  by  the  most 
distressing  doubts.  As  he  could  spare  neither  the  funds  nor  the  force 
necessary  for  covering  his  son's  entrance  into  Castile,  he  must  either 
send  him  unpr61;poted  into  a  hostile  country,  already  aware  of  his 
intended  enterprise  and  in  arms  to  defeat  it,  or  abandon  the  long- 
cherished  object  of  his  policy,  at  the  moment  when  his  plans  were  ripe 
for  execution.  Unable  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma,  he 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  Ferdinand  and  his  council. 

It  was  at  length  determined  that  the  prince  should  undertake  the 
journey,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  attendants  only,  in  the  disguise  of 
merchants,  by  the  direct  route  from  Saragossa ;  while  another  party,  in 
order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Castilians,  should  proceed  m  a 
different  direction,  with  all  the  ostentation  of  a  public  embassy  from 
the  king  of  Aragon  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  distance  was  not  great 
which  Ferdinand  and  his  suite  were  to  travel  before  reaching  a  place  of 
safety;  but  this  intervening  country  was  patrolled  by  squadrons  of 

*  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla  and  Mencia  de  la  Torre,  the  two  ladies  most  in  her  confidence, 
had  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Coca. 

t  This  cavalier,  who  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Castile,  was  introduced 
to  the  princess's  service  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  is  represented  by  Gonzalo  de 
Obiedo  as  a  man  of  much  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  qualities  with  which  he 
united  a  steady  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  mistress. 

X  The  bishop  told  Palencia,  that  "if  his  ovm  servants  deserted  him,  he  would  oppose 
the  entrance  of  Ferdinand  into  the  kingdom." 

f  The  mriQv^  was  a  gold  coin,  so  denominated  from  Henry  II. 
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cavalry  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  their  progress ;  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  frontier,  from  Almazan  to  Guadalajara,  was  defended  hy  a 
line  of  fortified  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Mendoza.  The 
greatest  circumspection  therefore  was  necessary.  The  party  journeyed 
chiefly  in  the  night ;  Ferdinand  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and, 
when  they  halted  on  the  road,  took  care  of  the  mules,  and  served  his 
companions  at  table.  In  this  guise,  with  no  other  disaster  except  that 
of  leaving  at  an  inn  the  purse  which  contained  the  funds  for  the  expedi- 
tion, they  arrived  late  on  the  second  night,  at  a  little  place  callea  the 
Bur^o,  or  Borough,  of  Osma,  which  the  count  of  Trevino,  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Isabella,  had  occupied  with  a  considerable  body  of  men-at- 
arms.  On  knocking  at  the  gate,  cold  and  faint  with  travelling,  during 
which  the  prince  had  allowed  himself  to  take  no  repose,  they  were  salutea 
by  a  large  stone  discharged  by  a  sentinel  from  the  battlements,  which, 
glancing  near  Ferdinand's  head,  had  well-nigh  brought  his  romantic 
enterprise  to  a  tragical  conclusion ;  when  his  voice  was  recognised  by  his 
friends  within,  and  the  trumpets  proclaiming  his  arrival,  he  was  received 
with  great  joy  and  festivity  by  the  count  and  his  followers.  The 
remainder  of  his  journey,  whicn  he  commenced  before  dawn,  was  per- 
formed under  the  convoy  of  a  numerous  and  well-armed  escort ;  ana  on 
the  9th  of  October  he  reached  Duefias  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where 
the  Castilian  nobles  and  cavaliers  of  his  party  eagerly  thronged  to 
render  him  the  homage  due  to  his  rank. 

The  intelligence  of  Ferdinand's  arrival  diffused  universal  joy  in  the 
little  court  of  Isabella  at  Valladolid.  Her  first  step  was  to  transmit  a 
letter  to  her  brother  Henry,  in  which  she  informed  nim  of  the  presence 
of  the  prince  in  his  dominions,  and  of  their  intended  marriage.  She 
excused  the  course  she  had  taken,  by  the  embarrassments  in  which  she 
had  been  involved  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  She  represented  the 
political  advantages  of  the  connection,  and  the  sanction  it  nad  received 
from  the  Castilian  nobles ;  and  she  concluded  with  soliciting  his  approba- 
tion of  it,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  affectionate  assurance  of  the 
most  dutiful  submission  both  on  the  part  of  Ferdinaild  and  of  herself. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  for  an  interview  between  the  royal  pair, 
in  wmch  some  courtly  parasites  would  fain  have  persuaded  their 
mistress  to  require  some  act  of  homage  from  Ferdinand,  in  token  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  that  of  Castile:  a  proposition 
which  she  rejected  with  her  usual  discretion. 

Agreeably  to  these  arrangements,  Ferdinand,  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  October,  passed  privately  from  Duefias,  accompanied  only  by  four 
attendants,  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Valladolid,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  archbiabop  of  Toledo,  and  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  his 
inistress.*  Ferdinand  was  at  this  time  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  though  somewhat  bronzed  by  constant  exposui'e 
to  the  sum ;  his  eye  quick  and  cheerful ;  his  forehead  ample,  and 
approaching  to  baldness.  His  muscular  and  well-proportioned  frame 
was  invigorated  by  the  toils  of  war,  and  by  the  chivalrous  exercises  in 
which  he  delighted.     He  was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  his  court,  and 

*  Gutierre  do  Cardenas  was  the  first  who  jwintod  him  out  to  the  princess,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  * '  Etc  cs,  ese  es  !  "  "  This  is  he !  "  in  commemoration  of  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  place  on  his  escutcheon  the  letters  SS,  whose  pronunciation  iu  Spanish  resembles 
that  of  the  exclamation  which  he  uttered. 
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excelled  in  field  sports  of  every  kind.  His  voice  was  somewhat  sharp, 
but  he  possessed  a  fluent  eloquence ;  and  when  he  had  a  point  to  carry, 
his  address  was  courteous  and  even  insinuating.  He  secured  his  health 
by  extreme  temperance  in  his  diet,  and  by  such  habits  of  activity,  that 
it  was  said  he  seemed  to  find  repose  in  business.  Isabella  was  a  year 
older  than  her  lover.  In  stature  she  was  somewhat  above  the  middle 
size.  Her  complexion  was  faif ;  her  hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour, 
inclining  to  red ;  and  her  mild  blue  eye  beamed  with  int^gence  and 
sensibility.  She  was  exceediDgly  beautiful;  **the  handsomest  lady," 
says  one  of  her  household,  "  whom  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  most  gracious 
in  her  manners."  The  portrait  still  existing  of  her  in  the  royal  palace, 
is  conspicuous  for  an  open  symmetry  of  features  indicative  of  the  natural 
serenity  of  temper,  and  that  beautiful  harmony  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  which  most  distinguished  her.  She  was  dignified  in  her 
demeanour,  and  modest  even  to  a  degree  of  reserve.  She  spoke  the 
Castilian  language  with  more  than  usual  elegance  ;  and  early  imbibed 
a  relish  for  letters,  in  which  she  was  superior  to  Ferdinand,  whose  educa- 
tion in  this  particular  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  a  dispassionate  portrait  of  Isabella.  l5ie  Spaniards,  who  revert 
to  her  glorious  reign,  are  so  smitten  with  her  moral  perfections,  that, 
even  in  depicting  her  personal,  they  borrow  somewhat  of  ^e  exaggerated 
colouring  of  romance. 

The  interview  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  when  Ferdinand  redred 
to  his  quarters  at  Dueilas  as  privately  as  he  came.  The  preliminaries 
of  the  marriage,  however,  were  first  adjusted ;  but  so  great  was  the 
poverty  of  the  parties,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  borrow  monejr  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony.  Such  were'  the  humiliating 
circumstances  attending  the  commencement  of  a  union  destined  to  open 
the  way  to  the  highest  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ! 

The  marriage  between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  publicly  celebrated, 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  1469,  in  the  palace  of  John  de 
Vivero,  the  temporary  residence  of  the  princess,  and  subsequently 
appropriated  to  the  chancery  of  Valladolid.  The  nuptials  were 
solemnised  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand's  grandfather,  the  admiral  of 
Castile,  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  a  multitude  of  persons  of  rank 
as  well  as  of  inferior  condition,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  two 
thousand.  A  papal  bull  of  dispensation  was  produced  by  the  archbishop, 
relieving  the  parties  from  the  impediment  incurred  by  their  falling 
Avithin  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity.  This  spurious  docu- 
ment was  a^rwards  discovered  to  have  been  devised  by  the  old  king 
of  Aragon,  Ferdinand,  and  the  archbishop,  who  were  deterred  from 
applying  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  openly  espoused 
the  interest  of  Henry,  and  who  knew  that  Isabella  would  never  consent 
to  a  union  repugnant  to  the  canons  of  the  established  church,  and  one 
which  involved  such  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures.  A  genuine  bull  of 
dispensation  was  obtained,  some  years  later,  from  Sixtus  the  Fourth; 
but  Isabella,  whose  honest  mind  abhorred  every  thing  like  artifice,  was 
filled  with  no  little  uneasiness  and  mortification  at  the  discovery  of  the 
imposition.*    The  ensuing  week  was  consumed  in  the  usual  festivities  of 

*  The  intricacies  of  this  af&ir,  at  once  the  scandal  and  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  have  been  unravelled  by  SeSor  Clemencin  with  his  usual  perspicuity. 
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this  ioyoufl  season ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  new-married  pair 
attended  publicly  the  celebration  of  mass,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the 
time,  in  me  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria. 

An  embassy  was  despatched  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Henry,  to 
acquaint  him  with  their  proceedmgs,  and  again  request  his  approbation 
of  them.  They  repeated  tiieir  assurances  of  loyal  submission,  and 
accompanied  the  message  with  a  copious  extract  &om  such  of  the  articles 
of  marriage*as,  by  their  import,  would  be  most  likely  to  conciliate  his 
favourable  disposition.  Henry  coldly  replied,  "that  he  must  advise 
with  his  ministers," 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Ovledo  y  Vald^s,  author  of  the  "  Quincnagenas "  frequently 
died  in  this  History,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  in  1478.  He  was  of  noble  Asturion  descent. 
Indeed,  every  x>easant  in  the  Asturias  claims  nobility  as  his  birthright.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal  palace,  as  one  of  the  pages  of  prince  John.  He 
continued  with  the  court  several  years,  and  was  present,  though  a  boy,  in  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war.  In  1514,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  embarked  for 
the  Indies,  whore,  although  he  revisited  his  native  country  several  times,  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  life.    The  time  of  his  death  is  imcertain. 

Oviedo  occupied  several  important  i>06ts  under  the  government,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  one  of  a  literary  nature,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  long  residence  abroad ; 
that  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  produced  his  prin- 
cipal work,  "  Historia  General  de  las  India8,"in  fifty  books.  Las  Casas  denounces  the 
book  as  a  wholesale  fabrication,  "as  flili  of  lies,  almost,  as  pagea"  But  Las  Casas  enter- 
tained too  hearty  an  aversion  for  the  man,  whom  he  publicly  accused  of  rapacity  and 
cruelty,  and  was  too  decidedly  opx)osed  to  his  ideas  on  the  government  of  the  Indies,  to 
be  a  fair  critic.  Oviedo,  though  somewhat  loose  and  rambling,  possessed  extensive  stores 
of  information,  by  which  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  follow  m  his  track  have  liberally 
profited. 

The  work  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  his  ''  Las  Quincuagenas  de  los  gcnerosos  4 
ilustres  6  no  menos  fkmosos  Reyes,  Prindpes,  Duques,  Marqueses  y  Condes  et  Caballeros, 
et  Personas  notables  de  Espaiia."  This  very  curious  work  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in 
which  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocutor.  It  contains  a  very  ftiU,  and,  indeed  prolix 
notice  of  the  principal  persons  in  Spain,  their  lineage,  revenues,  and  arms,  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  private  anecdote.  The  author,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  individuals  of  note  in  his  time,  amused  himself,  during  his  absence  in  the  New  World, 
with  keeping  alive  the  images  of  home  by  this  minute  record  of  early  reminiscences.  lu 
this  mass  of  gossip,  there  is  a  good  deal,  indeed,  of  very  little  value.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, much  for  the  illustration  of  domestic  manners,  and  copious  particulars,  as  I  have 
intimated,  respecting  the  characters  and  habits  of  eminent  peitmnages,  which  could  have 
been  known  only  to  one  familiar  with  them.  On  all  topics  of  descent  and  heraldry,  he  is 
uncommonly  full ;  and  one  would  think  his  services  in  ttiis  department  alone  might  havo 
secured  liim,  in  a  land  where  these  are  so  much  resjjected,  the  honours  of  the  i)rcs8.  Hia 
book,  however,  still  remains  in  manuscript^  aj^MU-ently  little  known,  and  less  used,  by 
Castilian  scholai-s. 
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FACTIONS  IN  CA8TILK — WAB  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  AAAQONv-DEATH  OF  HENRY  IV. 

OF  CASTILE. 

1469—1474. 

Factions  in  Castile— Ferdinand  and  Isabella— Gallant  defence  of  Perpignan  against  the 
French — Ferdinand  raises  the  sieffe  —  Isabella's  party  gains  strength— Interview 
between  king  Henry  IV.  and  Isabmla— The  Frenoh  invade  BoussiUon-^Ferdinand'a 
summary  jiistice— Death  of  Henry  IV.  of  CafitUe— Influence  of  his  reign. 

The  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  disconcerted  the  operations  of 
the  marquis  of  YUlena,  or,  as  lie  should  be  styled,  the  grand  master  of 
St.  James,  since  he  had  resigned  his  marcjuisate  to  his  elder  son,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  military  order  above  mentioned,  a 
dignity  inferior  only  to  the  primacy  in  importance.  It  was  determined, 
however,  in  the  councils  of  Hfenry  to  oppose  at  once  the  pretensions  of 
the  princess  Joanna  to  those  of  Isabella ;  and  an  embassy  was  gladly 
received  from  the  king  of  France,  offering  to  the  former  lady  the  hand 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Guienne,  the  rejected  suitor  of  Isabella.  Louis 
the  Eleventh  was  willing  to  engage  his  relative  in  the  unsettled  politics  of 
a  distant  state,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  his  pretensions  at  home. 

An  interview  took  place  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  French 
ambassadors  in  a  little  village  in  the  vale  of  Lozoya,  in  October,  1470. 
A  proclamation  was  read,  in  which  Henry  declared  his  sister  to  have 
forfeited  whatever  claims  she  had  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Toros  do 
Guisando,  by  marrying  contrary  to  his  approbation.  He  tiiien  with  his 
queen  swore  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  princess  Joanna,  and  announced 
her  as  his  true  and  lawful  successor.  The  attendant  nobles  took  the 
usual  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  affiancing 
the  princess,  then  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age,  with  the  formalities 
ordinarily  practised  on  such  occasions,  to  the  count  of  Boulogne,  the 
representative  of  the  duke  of  Guienne.* 

The  farce,  in  which  many  of  the  actors  were  the  same  persons  who 
performed  the  principal  parts  at  the  convention  of  Toros  de  Guisando, 
had  on  the  whole  an  unfavourable  influence  on  Isabella's  cause.  It 
exhibited  her  rival  to  the  world  as  one  whoso  claims  were  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  authority  of  the  court  of  Castile,  with  the  probable 
co-operation  of  France.  Many  of  the  most  considerable  families  in  tho 
kingdom,    as    the    Pachecos,  f   the   Mendozas  in  aU  their  extensive 

*  Henry,  well  knowing  how  little  all  this  would  avail  without  the  constitutional 
f«inction  of  the  cortes,  twice  issued  his  summons  in  1470,  for  the  convocation  of  the  deputies, 
to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  title  of  Joanna.  But  without  effect.  In  the  letters  of  con- 
vocation issued  for  a  third  assembly  of  the  states,  in  1471,  this  purpose  was  prudently 
omitted,  and  thus  the  claims  of  Joanna  foiled  to  receive  the  countenance  of  the  only  body 
which  could  give  them  validity. 

t  The  grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  his  son,  the  marquis  of  Villcna,  afterwards  duke 
of  Escalona.  The  rents  of  the  former  nobleman,  whose  avarice  was  as  insatiable  as  bis 
influence  over  the  feeble  mind  of  Henry  IV.  was  unlimited,  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
jH^andee  in  the  kingdom. 
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ramifications,*  the  Zufiigas,  the  Velascos,t  the  Pinieiitels,J  unmindful  of 
the  homage  so  recently  rendered  to  Isabella,  now  openly  testified  their 
adhesion  to  her  niece. 

Ferdinand  and  his  consort,  who  held  their  little  court  at  DueSas, 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  defraying  the  ordinary  charges 
of  their  table.  The  northern  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  had, 
however,  loudly  declared  against  the  French  matoh;  and  tne  populous 
province  of  Andalusia,  with  the  house  of  Medina  Sidonia  at  its  head, 
still  maintained  its  loyaity  to  Isabella  unshaken.  But  her  principal 
reliance  was  on  43ie  archbishop  of  Toledo,  whose  elevated  station  in  the 
church  and  ample  revenues  gave  him  perhaps  less  real  influence  than  his 
commanding  and  resolute  character,  which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  every  obstacle  devised  bv  his  more  crafty  adversary,  the  grand 
master  of  St.  James.  The  prelate,  however,  with  all  his  generous  self- 
devotion,  was  far  from  being  a  comfortable  ally.  He  would  willingly 
have  raised  Isabella  to  the  throne,  but  he  would  have  her  indebted  for 
her  elevation  exclusively  to  himself.  He  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on 
her  most  intimate  friends,  and  complained  that  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  deferred  sufficiently  to  his  counsel.  The  princess  could  not 
always  conceal  her  disgust  at  these  humours ;  and  Ferdinand,  on  one 
occasion  plainly  told  him  that  **  he  was  not  to  be  put  in  leading-strings, 
like  so  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile."  The  old  king  of  Aragon, 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  so  indispensable  an  ally, 
wrote  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  his  son,  representing  the  necessity 
of  propitiating  the  offended  prelate.  But  Ferdinand,  although  educated 
in  the  school  of  dissimulation,  had  not  yet  acquired  that  self-command 
which  enabled  him  in  after-life  to  sacrifice  his  passions,  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  his  principles,  to  his  interests. 

The  most  frightful  anarchy  at  this  period  prevailed  throughout  Castile. 
While  the  court  was  abandoned  to  corrupt  or  frivolous  pleasure,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  neglected,  until  crimes  were  committed  with 
a  frequency  and  on  a  scale  which  menaced  the  very  foundation  of  society. 
The  nobles  conducted  their  personal  feuds  with  an  array  of  numbers 
which  might  compete  with  those  of  powerful  princes.  The  duke  of 
Infantado,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Mendoza,  §  could  bring  into  the 
field  at  four  and  twenty  hours*  notice,  one  thousand  lances  and  ten 
thousand  foot.  The  battles,  far  from  assuming  the  character  of  those 
waged  by  the  Italian  condottieri  at  this  period,  were  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  destructive  kind.  Andalusia  was  in  particular  the 
theatre  of  this  savage  warfare.  The  whole  of  that  extensive  district 
was  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guzmans  and  Ponces  de  Leon.     The 

*  The  marquis  of  SantillaDa,  first  duke  of  Infantado,  and  his  brothers,  the  counts  of 
Coruiia  and  of  Tendilla,  and  above  all  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  afterwards  cardinal  of 
SSpain  and  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was  indebted  for  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church 
less  to  his  birth  than  his  abilities. 

t  Alvaro  de  Zuiiiga,  count  of  Palencia,  and  created  by  Henry  IV.  duke  of  Arevalo.^ 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  count  of  Haro,  was  raised  to  the  post  of  constable  of  Castile 
in  1473,  and  the  office  continued  to  be  hereditaiy  in  the  family  from  that  period. 

\  The  Pimentels,  counts  of  Benavente,  had  estates  wliich  gave  them  60,000  ducats  a 
year :  a  very  large  income  for  that  period,  and  far  exceeding  uiat  of  any  other  grandee  of 
similar  rank  in  the  kingdom. 

§  Tliis  nobleman,  Diego  Hurtado,  was  at  this  time  only  marquis  of  Santillana,  and  was 
not  raised  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Infantado  till  the  reign  of  Isabella.  To  avoid  confusion, 
however,  I  have  given  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  usually  recognised  by  Castilian  writers. 
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chiefs  of  these  ancient  houses  having  recently  died,  the  inheritance  de- 
scended to  young  men,  whose  hot  blood  soon  revived  the  feuds  which  had 
been  permitted  to  cool  under  the  temperate  sway  of  their  fathers.  One 
of  these  fierv  cavaliers  was  Rodrigo  Ponce  ae  Leon,  so  deservedly 
celebrated  afterwards  in  the  wars  oi  Granada  as  the  marquis  of  Cadiz. 
He  was  an  illegitimate  and  younger  son  of  the  count  of  Arcos,  but  was 
preferred  by  his  father  to  his  other  children  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary qualities  which  he  evinced  at  a  very  early  period.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Moors, 
displaying  on  several  occasions  an  uncommon  degree  of  enterprise  and 
personal  heroism.  On  succeeding  to  his  paternal  honours,  his  haughty 
spirit,  impatient  of  a  rival,  led  him  to  revive  the  old  feud  with  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  head  of  the  Guzmans,  who,  though  tiie  most 
powerful  nobleman  in  Andalusia,  was  far  his  inferior  in  capacity  and 
military  science. 

On  one  occasion  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  mustered  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  against  his  antagonist ;  on  another,  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  houses  of  the  Ponce  faction  were  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
Seville.  Such  were  the  potent  engines  employed  by  tiiese  pettv 
sovereigns  in  their  conflicts  with  one  another,  and  such  the  havoc  whion 
they  brought  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  The  husbandman, 
stripped  of  his  harvest  and  driven  from  his  fields,  abandoned  himself  to 
idleness,  or  sought  subsistence  by  plunder.  A  scarcity  ensued  in  the 
years  1472  and  1473,  in  which  tne  prices  of  the  most  necessary  com- 
modities rose  to  such  an  exorbitant  height  as  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  but  the  affluent.  But  it  would  be  wearisome  to  go  into  all  the 
loathsome  details  of  wretchedness  and  crime  brought  on  this  unhappy 
country  by  an  imbecile  government  and  a  disputed  succession,  and  wnicn 
are  portrayed  with  lively  fidelity  in  the  chronicles,  the  letters,  and  the 
satires  of  the  time.* 

"While  Ferdinand's  presence  was  more  than  ever  necessary  to  support 
the  drooping  spirits  of  his  party  in  Castile,  he  was  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned into  Aragon  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  No  sooner  had 
Barcelona  submitted  to  king  John,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceeding  chapter, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  which  provinces  it  will 
be  remembered  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  France  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  king  of  Aragon's  engagements,  oppressed  by  the  grievous  exactions 
of  their  new  rulers,  determined  to  break  the  yoke,  and  to  put  themselves 
again  under  the  protection  of  their  ancient  master,  provided  they  could 
obtain  his  support.  The  opportunity  was  favourable.  A  large  part  of 
the  garrisons  m  the  principal  cities  had  been  withdrawn  by  Louis  the 
Eleventh  to  cover  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany. 
John,  therefore,  gladly  embraced  the  proposal ;  and  on  a  concerted  day  a 
simultaneous  insurrection  took  place  throughout  the  provinces,  when  such 
of  the  French  in  the  principal  towns  as  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
into  the  citadels,  were  incuscriminately  massacred.  Of  all  the  country 
Salces,  Collioure,  and  the  castle  of  Perpignan  alone  remained  in  the 

*  Pulgar  adverts  to  several  circumstances  which  set  in  a  strong  light  the  anarchical 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  total  deficiency  of  police.  The  celebrated  satirical  eclogue, 
also,  entitled  "  Mingo  Revulgo,"  exposes,  with  coarse  but  cutting  sarcasm,  the  license  of 
the  court,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  the  prevalent  depravity  of  the  people.  In  one 
of  its  stanzas  it  bolmy  ventures  to  promise  another  and  a  better  sovereign  to  the  country » 
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hands  of  the  Rrench.  John  then  threw  himself  into  the  last-named  city 
with  a  small  hody  of  forces,  and  instantly  set  ahont  the  construction  of 
works  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  fire  of  the  French  garrison  in 
the  castle,  as  well  as  from  the  army  which  might  soon  be  expected  to 
besiege  them  from  without. 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  deeply  incensed  at  the  defection  of  his  new  sub- 
jects, ordered  the  most  formidable  preparations  for  the  siege  of  their 
capital.  John's  officers,  alaimed  at  these  preparations,  besought  him  not 
to  expose  his  person  at  his  advanced  age  to  the  perils  of  a  siege  and  of 
captivity.  But  the  lion-hearted  monarch  saw  the  necessity  of  animating 
the  spirits  of  the  besieged  by  his  own  presence ;  and,  assembling  the 
inhabitants  in  one  of  the  chxirches  of  the  city,  he  eiorted  them  resolutely 
to  stand  to  their  defence,  and  made  a  'solemn  oath  to  abide  the  issue  witli 
them  to  the  last. 

Louis,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  convoked  the  ban  and  arrilre-han  of  the 
contiguous  French  provinces,  and  mustered  an  array  of  chivalry  and 
feudal  militia,  amounting,  according  to  the  Spanish  historians,  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  With  these  ample  forces,  his  lieutenant-general,  the 
diJke  of  Savoy,  djosely  invested  Perpignan;  and,  as  he  was  provided 
with  a  numerous  train  of  battering  artulery,  instantly  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  inhabitants.  John,  thus  exposed  to  the  double  fire  of  the 
fortress  and  besiegers,  was  in  a  very  critical  situation.  Far  from  being 
disheartened,  however,  he  was  "seen  armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback  from 
dawn  till  evening,  rallying  the  spirits  of  his  troo;ps,  and  always  present 
at  the  point  of  danger.  He  succeeded  perfectly  in  communicatmg  his 
own  enthusiasm  to  ttie  soldiers.  The  French  garrison  were  defeated  in 
several  sorties,  and  their  governor  taken  prisoner ;  while  supplies  were 
introduced  into  the  city  in  the  very  face  of  the  blockading  army. 

Ferdinand,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  father's  perilous  situation, 
instantly  resolved,  by  Isabella's  advice,  to  march  to  his  relief.  Putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  CastiHan  horse,  generously  furnished 
him  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  his  friends,  he  passed  into  Aragon, 
where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 
and  an  army  amounting  in  all  to  thirteen  hundred  lances,  and  seven 
thousand  inianl^.  With  this  corps  he  rapidly  descended  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  way  of  Manganara,  in  the  face  of  a  driving  tempest  which  con- 
cealed him  for  some  time  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  The  latter, 
during  their  protracted  operations,  for  nearly  three  months,  had  sustained 
a  serious  diminution  of  numbers  in  their  repeated  skirmishes  with  the 
besieged,  and  still  more  from  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  their  camp. 
They  also  began  to  suffer  not  a  little  from  want  of  provisions.  At  this 
crisis,  the  apparition  of  this  new  army,  thus  unexpectedly  descending  on 
their  rear,  filled  them  with  such  consternation,  that  they  raised  the  siege 
at  once,  setting  fire  to  their  tents,  and  retreating  with  such  precipitation 
as  to  leave  most  of  the  sick  and  wounded  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element. 
John  marched  out,  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing,  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band,  to  greet  his  deliverers ;  and  after  an  aftecting  interview 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  the  father  and  son  returned  in  triumph 
into  Perpignan. 

The  French  army,  reinforced  by  command  of  Louis,  made  a  second 
ineffectual  attempt  (their  own  writers  call  it  only  a  feint)  upon  the  city ; 
and  the  campaign  was  finally  concluded  by  a  treaty  between  the  two- 
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monarohs,  m  whioh  it  was  arranged  that  the  king  of  Aragon  should  dis- 
burse within  the  year  the  sum  originallj  stipulated  for  the  services 
rendered  him  by  Louis  in  his  late  war  with  his  Catalan  subjects ;  and 
that,  in  case  of  failure,  the  provinces  of  Boussillon  and  Cerdagne  should 
be  permanently  ceded  to  the  French  crown.  The  commanders  of  the 
fortified  places  in  the  contested  territory,  selected  by  one  monarch  from 
the  nominations  of  the  other,  were  excused  during  the  interim  from 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  either,  at  least,  so  far  as  they  might  C(mtra- 
vene  their  reciprocal  engagements.     (Sept.  1473.) 

There  is  little  reason  U>  believe  tiiat  this  singular  compact  was  sub- 
scribed in  good  fedth  by  either  party.  John,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  succour  which  ne  had  receiyed  from  Louis  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  difficulties  with  the  Catalans,  might  justly  complain  of  tlie 
infraction  of  his  engagements,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war ;  when 
he  not  only  withheld  the  stipulated  aid,  but  indirectly  gave  every  facility 
in  his  power  to  the  invasion  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Neither  was  the 
king  of  Aragon  in  a  situation,  had  he  been  disposed,  to  make  the  requisite 
disbursements.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  had 
no  other  object  in  view  but  to  gain  time  to  reorganise  his  army,  and  to 
Ixdl  his  adversary  into  security,  while  he  took  effectual  measures  fof 
recovering  the  prize  which  had  so  unexpectedly  eluded  him. 

During  these  occurrences,  Isabella's  prospects  were  daily  brightening 
in  Castue.  The  duke  of  Guienne,  the  destined  spouse  of  her  rivw 
Joanna,  had  died  in  France ;  but  not  until  he  had  testified  his  contempt 
of  his  engagements  with  the  CastHian  princess  by  openly  soliciting  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.*  Subsequent  negotiations  for  her 
marriage  with  two  other  princes  had  entirely  failed.  The  doubts  which 
hung  over  her  birth,  and  which  the  public  protestations  of  Henry  and 
his  queen,  far  from  dispelling,  served  only  to  augment,  by  the  necessity 
which  they  implied  for  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  were  sufficient 
to  deter  any  one  from  a  connection  which  must  involve  the  party  in  all 
the  disasters  of  a  civil  war.f 

Isabella's  own  character,  moreover,  contributed  essentially  to  strengthen 
her  cause.  Her  sedate  conduct,  and  the  decorum  maintained  in  hor 
court,  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  frivolity  and  license  which  dis- 
graced that  of  Henry  and  his  consort.  Thinking  men  were  led  to 
conclude  that  the  sagacious  administration  of  Isabella  must  eventually 
secure  to  her  the  ascendany  over  her  rival;  while  aU  who  sincerely 
loved  their  coimtry  could  not  but  prognosticate  for  it,  under  her 
beneficent  sway,  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it*could  never  reach  under 
the  rapacious  and  profligate  ministers  who  directed  the  councils  of 
Henry,  and  most  probably  would  continue  to  direct  those  of  his 
daughter. 

Among  the  persons  whose  opinions  experienced  a  decided  revolution 
from  these  considerations,  was  Pedro  Gtonzales  de  Mendoza,  archbishop 
of  Seville  and  cardinal  of  Spain ;  a  prelate  whose  lofty  station  in  the 

*  Louis  XI.  is  supposed  with  much  probability  to  have  assassinated  his  brother.  M.  de 
Ba&uute  sums  up  his  examination  of  the  evidence  with  this  remark.  "  Le  roi  Louis  XI. 
ne  fit  i)eutStre  pas  mourir  son  ft^re,  mais  personne  ne  pensa  qu'il  en  fut  incapable.' 

t  The  two  pilnces  alluded  to  were  the  Duke  of  Segorbe,  a  cousin  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  former,  on  his  entrance  into  Castile,  assumed  such  sovereign  state 
(giving  his  hand,  for  instance,  to  the  grandees  to  kiss),  as  disgusted  these  haughty  nobles, 
and  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  breaking  off  his  match. 
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churcli  was  supported  by  talents  of  the  Idghest  order,  and  whose  restless 
ambition  led  him,  like  many  of  the  churchmen  of  the  time,  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted  by  his 
knowledge  of  affairs  and  discernment  of  character.  Without  deserting 
his  former  master,  he  privately  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Isabella ;  and  a  service,  which  f  erdinand,  on  his  return  from  Aragon, 
had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  duke  of  Infantado,  the  head  of  the 
Menlozas,*  secured  the  attachment  of  the  other  members  of  this  powerful 
family.f 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time,  which  seemed  to  promise  an 
accommodation  between  the  adverse  factions,  or  at  least  between  Henry 
and  his  sister.  The  government  of  Segovia,  whose  impregnable  citadel 
had  been  made  the  depositary  of  the  royal  treasure,  was  intrusted  to 
Andres  de  Cabrera,  an  officer  of  the  king*s  household.  This  cavalier, 
Influenced  in  part  by  personal  pique  to  the  grand  master  of  St.  James, 
and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  importunities  of  his  wife,  Beatrice  de 
Bobadilla,  the  early  mend  and  companion  of  Isabella,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  princess,  and  sought  to  open  the  way  for  her 
permanent  reconciliation  with  her  brother.  He  accordingly  invited  her 
to  Segovia,  where  Henry  occasionally  resided,  and,  to  dispel  any 
suspicions  which  she  might  entertain  of  his  sincerity,  despatched  his 
wire  secretly  by  night,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  to  Aranda, 
where  Isabella  than  held  her  court.  The  latter,  confirmed  by  the 
assurances  of  her  friend,  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  invitation, 
and  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  proceeded  to  Segovia 
where  an  interview  took  place  between  her  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
which  she  vindicated  her  past  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  her 
brother's  sanction  to  her  union  with  Ferdinand.  (Dec.  1473.)  Henry, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  placable  temper,  received  her  communication 
with  complacency,  and,  in  order  to  give  public  demonstration  of  the 
good  understandmg  now  subsisting  between  him  and  his  sister,  conde- 
scended to  walk  by  her  side,  holding  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey,  as  she 
rode  along  the  streets  of  the  city.  Ferdinand,  on  his  return  into  Castile, 
hastened  to  Segovia,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  monarch  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction.  A  succession  of  J^tes  and  splendid  entertain- 
ments, at  which  both  parties  assisted,  seemed  to  announce  an  entire 
oblivion  of  all  past  animosities,  and  the  nation  welcomed  with  satisfaction 
these  symptoms  of  repose  after  the  vexatious  struggle  by  which  it  had 
been  so  long  agitated. 

The  repose,  however,  was  of  no  great  duration.  The  slavish  mind  of 
Henry  gradually  relapsed  under  its  ancient  bondage ;  and  the  grand 
master  of  St.  James  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  an  illness  with  which 
the  monarch  was  suddenly  seized  after  an  entertainment  given  by 
Cabrera,  in  infusing  into  his  mind  suspicions  of  an  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation. Henry  was  so  far  incensed  or  alarmed  by  the  suggestion,  that 
he  concerted  a  scheme  for  privately  seizing  the  person  of  his  sister, 
which  was  defeated  by  her  own  prudence  and  tne  vigilance  of  her 

*  Oviedo  assigns  another  reason  for  this  change  ;  the  disgust  occasioned  1^  Henry  IV.  *a 
transferring  the  custody  of  his  daughter  from  the  family  of  Mendoza  to  the  Pachecos. 

t  The  influence  of  these  new  allies,  especially  of  the  cardinal,  over  Isabella's  councils, 
was  an  additional  groimd  of  umbrage  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  in  a  communication 
with  the  king  of  Aragon,  declared  himself,  though  friendly  to  their  cause,  to  be  released 
from  all  further  obligations  to  serve  it. 
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friends.* — But,  if  the  visit  to  Segovia  failed  in  its  destined  purpose  of  a 
reconciliation  with.  Henry,  it  was  attended  with  the  important  con- 
sequence of  securing  to  Isabella  a  faithful  partisan  in  Cabrera,  who, 
from  the  control  wMch  his  situation  ^ave  him  over  the  royal  coffers, 
proved  a  most  seasonable  ally  in  her  subsequent  struggle  with  Joanna. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Ferdinand  received  anotner  summons  from 
his  father  to  attend  him  in  Aragon,  where  the  storm  of  war,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  gathering  in  the  distance,  now  burst  with  pitiless 
fury.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  1474,  an  embassy,  consisting  of 
two  of  his  principal  nobles,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train  of  cavafiers 
and  attendants,  nad  been  deputed  by  John  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  settling  the  preliminaries  of  the 
marriage,  previously  a^eed  on  between  the  dauphin  and  the  infanta 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tnen  little  more  than 
three  years  of  age.-j-  The  real  object  of  the  mission  was  to  effect  some 
definitive  adjustment  or  compromise  of  the  differences  relating  to  the 
contested  territories  of  £,oussillon  and  Cerdagne.  The  king  of  France, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  late  convention  with  John,  was  making  active 
preparations  for  the  forcible  occupation  of  these  provinces,  determined 
to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  ambassadors  with  a  show  of  negotiation, 
and  interposing  every  obstacle  which  his  ingenuity  could  devise  to  their 
progress  through  his  dominions.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  this  latter 
part  of  his  scheme,  that  the  embassy  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  close 
of  Lent.  Louis,  who  seldom  resided  in  his  capital,  took  good  care  to  be 
absent  at  this  season.  The  ambassadors  in  the  interim  were  entertained 
with  balls,  fites^  military  reviews,  and  whatever  else  might  divert  them 
from  the  real  objects  of  their  mission.  All  communication  was  cut  off 
with  their  own  government,  as  their  couriers  were  stopped  and  their 
despatches  intercepted,  so  that  John  knew  as  little  of  his  envoys  or  their 
proceedings  as  if  they  had  been  in  Siberia  or  Japan.  In  the  meantime, 
formidable  preparations  were  making  in  the  south  of  France  for  a  descent 
on  Roussillon ;  and  when  the  ambassadors,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
negotiation,  which  evaporated  in. mutual  crimination  and  recrimination, 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Aragon,  they  were  twice  detained,  at  Lyons 
and  Montpelier,  from  an  extreme  solicitude,  as  the  French  government 
expressed  it,  to  ascertain  the  safest  route  through  a  country  intersected 
by  hostile  armies ;  and  all  this,  notwithstancKng  their  repeated  pro- 
testations against  this  obliging  disposition,  which  held  them  prisoners, 
in  opposition  to  their  own  will  and  the  law  of  nations.  The  prmce  who 
descended  to  such  petty  trickery  passed  for  the  wisest  of  his  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Seigneur  du  Lude  had  invaded  £,oussillon  at 
the  head  of  nine  hundred  French  lances,  and  ten  thousand  infantry, 
supported  by  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  while  a  fleet  of  Genoese 
transports,  laden  with  supplies,  accompanied  the  army  along  the  coast. 
EIna  surrendered  after  a  sturdy  resistance ;  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  principal  prisoners  were  shamefully  beheaded  as  traitors ;  and  the 
French  then  proceeded  to  invest  Perpignan.     The  king  of  Aragon  was  so 

*  Oviedo  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  cavalier,  who  was  allied  to  an  ancient  Catalan 
family,  but  who  raised  himself  to  such  pre-eminence  by  his  own  deserts,  says  that  writer, 
that  he  may  well  be  considered  the  founder  of  his  house. 

t  This  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  bom  Oct.  Ist,  1470;  afterwa?'<l9 
queen  of  Portugal. 
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mucli  impoverislied  by  the  incessant  wars  in  wMch  he  had  been  engaged, 
tiiat  he  was  not  only  nnable  to  recruit  his  army,  but  was  even  obliged  to 
pawn  the  robe  of  costly  fur  which  he  wore  to  defend  his  person  against 
the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  in  order  to  defray  tne  expense  of 
transporting  his  baggage.  In  this  extremity,  finding  himself  disappointed 
in  the  co-operation,  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  of  his  ancient  allies  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  he  again  summoned  Ferdinand  to  his 
assistance,  who,  after  a  brief  interview  with  his  father  in  Barcelona, 
proceeded  to  Saragossa  to  solicit  aid  from  the  estates  of  Aragon. 

An  incident  occurred  on  this  visit  of  the  prince  worth  noticing,  as 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  lawless  habits  of  the  age.  A  citizen  of 
Saragossa,  named  Ximenes  Ghordo,  of  noble  family,  but  who  had  relin- 
quished the  privileges  of  his  rank  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  municipal 
office,  had  acquired  such  ascendancy  over  his  townsmen  as  to  engross 
the  most  considerable  posts  in  the  city  for  himself  and  his  creatures. 
This  authority  he  abused  in  a  shameless  manner,  making  use  of  it  not 
only  for  the  perversion  of  justice,  but  for  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes.  Although  these  facts  were  notorious,  yet  such  were  his 
power  and  popularity  with  the  lower  classes,  that  Ferdinand,  despairing 
of  bringing  him  to  justice  in  the  ordinary  way,  determined  on  a  more 
summary  process.  As  Qordo  occasionally  visited  the  palace  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  prince,  the  latter  affected  to  regard  him  with  more  than 
usual  favour,  showing  him  such  courtesy  as  might  dissipate  any  distrust 
he  had  conceived  of  him.  Qordo,  thus  assured,  was  invited  at  one  of 
those  interviews  to  withdraw  i6to  a  retired  apartment,  where  the  prince 
wished  to  confer  with  him  on  business  of  moment.  On  entering  the 
chamber  he  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  the  public  executioner,  the 
hangman  of  the  city,  whose  presence,  together  with  that  of  a  priest, 
and  the  apparatus  of  death  with  which  the  apartment  was  garnished, 
revealed  at  once  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  destiny. 

He  was  then  charged  with  the  manifold  crimes  with  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  him.  In  vain 
did  he  appeal  to  Ferdinand,  pleading  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  his  father.  Ferdinand  assured  him  that 
these  should  be  gratefully  remembered  in  the  protection  of  his  children ; 
and  then,  bidding  him  unburden  his  conscience  to  his  confessor,  con- 
signed him  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  His  body  was  exposed  that 
very  day  in  the  market-place  of  the  city,  to  the  dismay  of  ms  friends 
and  adherents,  most  of  whom  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  This  extraordinary  proceeding  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  unsettled  times  in  which  it  occurred ;  when  acte  of 
violence  often  superseded  the  regular  operation  of  the  law,  even  in  those 
countries  whose  forms  of  government  approached  the  nearest  to  a  deter- 
minate constitution.  It  will  doubtless  remind  the  reader  of  the  similar 
proceeding  imputed  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  the  admirable  sketch  given 
us  of  that  monarch  in  "  Quentin  Durward." 

The  supplies  furnished  by  the  Aragonese  cortes  were  inadequate  to 
King  John  s  necessities,  and  he  was  compelled,  while  hovering  with  his 
little  force  on  the  confines  of  RoussUlon,  to  witness  the  ^adual  reduc- 
tion of  its  capital,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  its  defence. 
The  inhabitants,  indeed,  who  fought  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  ancient 
Numantia  or  Saguntum,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine. 
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supporting  life  by  feeding  on  the  most  loathsome  offal,  on  oats,  dogs,  the 
corpses  of  their  enemes,  and  even  on  suoh  of  their  own  dead  as  had 
&llen  in  battle !  And  when  at  length  an  honourable  capitulation  was. 
granted  them  on  the  14th  of  March,  1475,  the  garrison,  who  evacuated 
tibe  city,  reduced  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  obliged  to  march 
on  foot  to  Barcelona,  as  they  had  consumed  their  horses  during  the 
siege. 

The  terms  of  capitulation,  which  permitted  every  inhabitant  te 
evacuate,  or  reside  unmolested  in  the  city,  at  his  option,  were  too  liberal 
to  satisiy  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  king  of  France.  He  instantly 
wrote  to  his  generals,  instructing  them  to  depart  from  their  enga^ 
ments,  to  keep  the  city  so  short  of  supplies  as  to  compel  an  emigration 
of  its  ori^al  inhabitants,  and  to  connscate  for  their  owii  use  the  estates 
of  the  principal  nobility ;  and,  after  delineating  in  detail  the  perfidious 
policy  which  they  were  to  pursue,  he  concluded  with  the  assurance, 
**  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  our  Lady,  and  Monsieur  St.  Martin, 
he  would  be  with  them  before  the  winter,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  its 
execution."  Such  was  the  miserable  medley  of  hypocrisy  and  super- 
stition which  characterised  the  politics  of  the  European  courts  in  this 
corrupt  age,  and  which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  names  most  conspicuous  on 
the  page  of  history. 

Tne  occupation  of  EoussiUon  was  followed  by  a  truce  of  six  months 
between  the  belligerent  parties.  The  regular  course  of  the  narrative 
has  been  somewhat  anticipated,  in  order  to  conclude  that  portion  of  it 
relating  to  the  war  with  France,  before  again  reverting  to  tne  aifairs  of 
Castile,  where  Henry  the  Fourth,  fining  under  an  incurable  malady, 
was  gradually  approaching  the  termination  of  his  disastrous  reign. 

This  event,  which,  from  the  momentous  consequences  it  involved,  was 
contemplated  with  the  deepest  solicitude,  not  only  by  those  who  liad  an 
immediate  and  personal  interest  at  stake,  but  by  the  whole  nation,  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  December,  1474.  It  was  precipitated 
hj  the  death  of  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  on  whom  the  feeble 
mind  of  Henry  had  been  lon^  accustomed  to  rest  for  its  support,  and 
who  was  cut  off  by  an  acute  disorder  but  a  few  months  previous,  in  the 
full  prime  of  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  king,  notwithstanding  the 
lingering  nature  of  his  disease  gave  him  ample  time  for  preparation, 
expired  without  a  will,  or  even,  as  generally  asserted,  the  designation  of 
a  successor.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  being  contrary 
to  established  usage,  but  as  occurring  at  a  period  when  the  succession 
had  been  so  long  and  hotly  debated.*  The  testaments  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns,  though  never  esteemed  positively  binding,  and  occasionally, 
indeed,  set  aside,  f  when  deemed  unconstitutional  or  even  inexpedient 
by  the  legislature,  were  always  allowed  to  have  great  weight  with  the 
nation. 

With  Henry  the  Fourth  terminated  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Trastamara,  who  had  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  in  the  course  of  only  four  generations  had  exhibited  every 
g|:adation  of  character,  from  the  bold  and  chivalrous  enterprise  of  the 

*  This  topic  is  iuvolved  iu  no  little  obscurity,  and  has  been  reported  with  much  di»- 
crepancy  as  well  as  inaccuracy  by  the  modem  Spanish  historians. 

t  As  was  the  case  with  the  testaments  of  Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  with  that  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  in  the  fourteenth. 
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first    Henry    of   that   name,   down   to    the    drivelling    imbecility    of 
the  last. 

The  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth  has  been  sufficiently  delineated 
in  that  of  his  reign.  He  was  not  without  certain  amiable  qualities,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  weak  rather  than  a  wicked  prince.  In  persons, 
however,  intrusted  with  the  decree  of  power  exercised  by  sovereigns  of 
even  the  most  limited  monarcnies  of  this  period,  a  weak  man  may  be 
deemed  more  mischievous  to  the  state  over  which  he  presides  than  a 
wicked  one.  The  latter,  feeling  himself  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  for  his  actions,  is  more  likely  to  consult  appearances,  and,  where 
his  own  passions  or  interests  are  not  immediately  involved,  to  legislate 
with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  his  subjects.  The  former,  on 
the  contrary,  is  too  often  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  favourites,  who, 
finding  themselves  screened  by  the  interposition  of  royal  authority  from 
the  consequences  of  measures  for  which  they  should  be  justly  respon- 
sible, sacrifice  without  remorse  the  public  weal  to  the  advancement  of 
their  private  fortunes.  Thus  the  state,  made  to  minister  to  the  voracious 
appetites  of  many  tjrants,  sufiers  incalculably  more  than  it  would  from 
one.  So  fared  it  with  Castile  under  Henry  the  Fourth ;  dismembered  by 
faction,  her  revenues  squandered  on  worthless  parasites,  the  grossest 
violations  of  justice  unredressed,  public  faith  become  a  jest,  the  treasury 
bankrupt,  the  court  a  brothel,  and  private  morals  too  loose  and  audacious 
to  seek  even  the  veil  of  hypocrisy !  Never  had  the  fortunes  of  the 
kingdom  reached  so  low  an  ebb  since  the  great  Saracen  invasion. 


The  historian  cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  authentic  materials  for  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  Two  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  period,  Alonso  de  Falencia  and  Enriquez  del  Castillo, 
were  eye-witnesses  and  conspicuous  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  recorded,  and  con- 
nected with  opposite  factions.  The  former  of  these  writers,  Alonso  de  Falencia,  was  bom, 
as  appears  ft'om  his  work,  "De  Synonymia,"  cited  by  Pellicer,  in  1423.  Nic.  Antonio  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  dating  his  birth  nine  years  later.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
became  page  to  Alfonso  of  Carthagena,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and,  in  the  family  of  that 
estimable  prelate,  acquired  a  taste  for  letters,  which  never  deserted  him  during  a  busy 
political  career.  He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  and  through  him  with  the  learned  Greek  Trapezuntius,  whose  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  he  attended.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  royal  historiographer  by  Alfonso,  younger  brother  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
competitor  with  him  for  the  crown.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortimes  of  Isabella,  after 
Alfonso's  death,  and  was  employed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  many  delicate  nes^o- 
ciations,  particularly  in  arranging  the  maiTiage  of  the  priucess  with  Ferdinand,  for  which 
purpose  he  made  a  secret  journey  into  Aragon.  On  the  accession  of  Isabella,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  office  of  national  chronicler,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
composition  of  philological  and  historical  works  and  translations  from  the  ancient  classics. 
The  time  of  his  death  &  uncertain.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  however,  since  it  appears 
from  his  own  statement  that  his  version  of  Josephus  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1492. 

The  most  popular  of  Falencia's  writings  are  his  "Chronicle  of  Henry  IV.,"an(i  his  Latin 
"Decades,  "continuing  the  reign  of  Isabella  down  to  the  capture  of  Baza,  in  1489.  His 
historical  style,  far  from  scholastic  pedantry,  exhibits  the  business-like  manner  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  His  Chronicle,  which,  bemg  composed  in  the  Castilian,  was  probably 
intended  for  popular  use,  is  conducted  with  little  artifice,  and  indeed  with  a  prolixity  and 
minuteness  of  detail  arising  no  doubt  from  the  deep  interest  which  as  an  actor  he  took  in 
the  scenes  he  describes.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  with  boldness,  and  sometimes 
with  the  acerbity  of  party-feeling.  He  has  been  much  commended  by  the  best  Spanish 
writers,  such  as  Zurita,  Zuuiga,  >Iarina,  Clemencin,  for  his  veracity.  The  internal 
evidence  of  this  is  sufficiently  strong  in  his  delineation  of  those  scenes  in  which  he  was 
personally  engaged ;  in  his  account  of  others,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  examples  If 
negligence  and  inacciuticy.  His  lAtin  "Decades"  were  pi-obably  composed  with  more 
care,  as  addressed  to  a  learned  class  of  readers ;  and  they  are  lauded  by  Nic.  Antonio 
as  an  oleg^ant  commentary,  worthy  to  be  assiduously  studied  by  i^  who  would  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  history  of  their  country.  The  art  of  printing  has  done  less  perhaps 
for  Spain  than  for  any  other  countiy  in  Europe ;  and  these  two  vahiable  histories  are  still 
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permitted  to  swell  the  rich  treasure  of  manuscripts  with  which  her  libraries  are  over- 
loaded. 

Euriquez  del  Castillo,  a  native  of  Segovia,  was  the  chaplain  and  historiographer  of  King 
Hemy  IV.,  and  a  member  of  his  privy  council.  His  situation  not  only  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  poUcy  and  intrigues  of  the  court,  but  with  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
monarch,  'who  reposed  entire  confidence  in  him,  which  Castillo  repaid  with  luiiform 
loyalty.  He  appears  very  early  to  have  commenced  his  Chronicle  of  Heniy's  reig^.  On 
the  ocoui>ation  of  Segovin  by  the  young  Alfonso,  after  the  battle  of  Olmedo,  in  1467,  the 
chronicler,  together  with  the  portion  of  his  histoiy  then  compiled,  was  imfortimate  enough 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  author  was  soon  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
Alfonso  and  his  counsellors,  to  hear  and  justify,  as  he  could,  certain  passages  of  what  they 
termed  his  "fi^se  and  Mvoious  narrative."  Castillo,  hoping  little  from  a  defence  before 
such  a  prejudiced  ^bunal,  resolutely  kept  his  peace ;  and  it  might  have  gone  hard  with 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  subsequently  escaped,  but  never 
recovered  his  manuscripts,  which  were  probably  destroyed;  and,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Chronicle,  he  laments  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  rewrite  the  first  half  of  his  master's 
reign. 

Notwithstanding  Castillo's  familiarity  with  public  afSiirs,  his  work  is  not  written  in  the 
business-like  style  of  Palencia's.  The  sentiments  exhibit  a  moral  sensibility  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected,  even  f^onx  a  minister  of  religion  in  the  corrupt  court  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  the  honest  indignation  of  the  writer,  at  the  abuses  which  he  witnessed,  sometimes 
breaks  forth  in  a  strain  of  considerable  eloquence.  The  spirit  of  his  work,  notwithstanding 
its  abimdant  loyalty,  may  be  also  commended  for  its  candour  in  relation  to  the  partisans 
of  Isabella ;  which  has  led  some  critics  to  suppose  that  it  underwent  a  rtfaciniento  after 
the  accession  of  that  princess  to  the  throne. 

Castillo's  Clironicle,  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his'  rival,  has  been  published  in  a  hand- 
some form  under  the  care  of  Don  Jose  Miguel  de  Flores,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy  of  History,  to  whose  learned  labours  in  this  way  Castilian  literature  is  so  much 
indebted. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

4CCESSI0N  OP  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA— WAB  OF  THE  SU00E8SION— -BATTLE  OF  TOKO. 

1474—1476. 

Isabella  proclaimed  Queen — Settlement  of  the  Crown — Alfonso  of  Portugal  supports 
Joanna — Invades  Castile — Retreat  of  the  Castilians — ^Appropriation  of  the  Church  Hate. 
— Reorganisation  of  the  Army — ^Battle  of  Toro— Submission  of  the  whole  Kingdom.— 
Peace  with  France  and  Portugal — Joanna  takes  the  Veil— Death  of  John  II.  of  Aragon. 

Most  of  the  contemporaxy  writers  are  content  to  derive  Isabella's  title  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  from  the  illegitimacy  of  her  rival  Joanna.  But,  as 
this  fact,  whatever  probability  it  may  receive  from  the  avowed  licen- 
tiousness of  the  queen,  and  some  other  collateral  circumstances,  was 
never  established  by  legal  evidence,  or  even  made  the  subject  of  legal 
inquiry,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  adduced  as  affording  in  itself  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  the  pretensions  of  Isabella.* 

These  are  to  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  its 
representatives  in  cortes.     The  power  of  this  body  to  interpret  the  laws 

*  The  popular  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitimacy  was  founded  on  the  following  circumstances : 
— 1.  King  Henry's  first  marriage  with  Blanche  of  Navarre  was  dissolved,  after  it  had 
subsisted  twelve  years,  on  the  publicly  alleged  ground  of  "  impotence  in  the  psxties."  2. 
The  Princess  Joanna,  the  only  child  of  his  second  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal,  was  not  bora 
until  the  eighth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  long  after  she  had  become  notorious  for  her 
gallantries.  S.  Although  Henry  kept  several  mistresses,  whom  he  maintained  in  so 
ostentatious  a  manuer  as  to  excite  general  scandal,  he  was  never  known  to  have  had  issue 
by  any  one  of  them. — To  coimter-balance  the  presumption  afforded  by  these  facts,  it 
should  be  stated,  that  Hen^  appears,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  to  have  cherished  the 

Erincess  Joanna  as  his  own  o^pnng,  and  that  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
er  reputed  father,  instead  of  supporting  her  claims  to  the  crown  on  the  demise  of  Henry, 
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regulating  the  saccession,  and  to  determine  the  snocession  itself,  in  the 
most  absolute  manner,  is  incontrovertible,  having  been  established  by 
repeated  precedents  from  a  very  ancient  period.  In  the  present  instance 
the  legislature,  soon  after  the  birth  of  Joanna,  tendered  the  usual  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  her  as  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  however,  the  oortes,  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient  by  itself  and 
under  a  conviction  that  its  consent  to  the  preceding  measure  had 
been  obtained  through  an  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
reversed  its  former  acts,  and  did  homage  to  Isabella  as  the  only  true  and 
lawful  successor.  In  this  disposition  the  legislature  continued  so 
resolute,  that,  notwithstanding  Henry  twice  convoked  the  states  for  the 
express  purpose  of  renewing  their  allegiance  to  Joanna,  they  refused  to 
oomply  with  the  summons;*  and  thus  Isabella,  at  the  time  of  her 
brother's  death,  possessed  a  title  to  the  crown  imimpaired,  and  derived 
from  the  sole  auuiority  which  could  give  it  a  constitutional  validity.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  princess  was  so  well  aware  of  the  real  basis  of  her 
pretensions,  that  in  her  several  manifestoes,  although  she  adverts  to  the 
popular  notion  of  her  rival's  illegitimacy,  she  rests  the  strength  of  her 
cause  on  the  sanction  of  the  cbrtes. 

On  learning  Henry's  death,  Isabella  signified  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Segovia,  where  she  then  resided,  her  desire  of  being  proclaimed  queen  in 
that  city,  with  the  solemnities  usual  on  such  occasions.  •(•  Accordingly, 
on  the  following  morning,  being  the  13th  of  December,  1474,  a  numerous 
assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  public  magistrates  in 
their  robes  of  office,  waited  on  hei^at  the  alcazar  or  castle,  and,  receiving 
her  uivder  a  canopy  of  rich  brocade,  escorted  her  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  principal  square  of  the  city,  where  a  broad  platform  or  scaffi)ld  had 
been  erected  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  Isabella,  royally 
attired,  rode  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  whose  bridle  was  held  by  two  of  the 
civic  functionaries,  while  an  officer  of  her  court  preceded  her  on  horse- 
back, bearing  aloft  a  naked  sword,  the  symbol  of  sovereigntv.  On 
arriving  at  the  square  she  alighted  from  her  palfrey,  and,  ascending  the 
platform,  seated  herself  on  a  throne  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  A 
herald  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  **  Castile,  Castile  for  the  king  Don 
Ferdinand  and  his  consort  Dofia  Isabella,  queen  proprietor  {reina  pro^ 
prietaria)  of  these  kingdoms  I "  The  royal  standards  were  then  imfurled, 
while  the  peal  of  bells  and  the  discharge  of  ordnance  from  the  castle 
publicly  announced  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign.  Isabella,  after 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  subjects,  and  swearing  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  liberties  of  the  realm,  descended  from  the  platform,  and  attended  by 

as  would  have  been  natural  had  he  been  entitled  to  the  honours  of  paternity,  attached 
hitnaelf  to  the  adverse  fiiction  of  Isabella. 

Queen  Joanna  survived  her  husband  about  six  months  only.  Father  Florez  has  made  a 
flimsy  attempt  to  whitewash  lier  character;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary historian,  as  well  as  of  the  official  documents  of  that  day,  the  stain  has  been  too 
deeply  fixed  by  the  repeated  testimony  of  Castillo,  the  loyal  adherent  of  her  own  party,  to 
be  thus  easily  efikced. 

It  is  said  however,  that  the  queen  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  and  Fexdinand  and 
Isabella  caused  her  to  be  deposited  in  a  rich  mausoleum,  erected  by  the  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  the  Great  Tamerlane  for  himself  but  trova  which  his  remainis  were  somewhat 
unceremoniously  ejected,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  of  his  royal  miijtress. 

*  See  part  I.  chap.  IV.,  note  1. 

t  Fortunately,  this  strong  place,  in  which  the  royal  treasure  was  deposited,  was  in  the 
keei»ing  of  Andres  de  Cabrera,  the  husband  of  Isabella's  friend,  Beatrice  de  Bobadilla. 
His  co-operation  at  this  jimcture  was  so  imixnrtant,  that  Oviedo  does  not  heoitote  to  declarei 
*'It  lay  with  him  to  make  IsabelU  or  her  xlral  queen,  M  he  lieted.** 
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the  same  eort^e,  moyed  slowly  towards  the  cathedral  church ;  where, 
after  Te  Deum  had  been  chanted,  she  prostrated  herself  before  the  princi- 
pal altar,  and,  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  tho  protection 
Iiitherto  yonchsafed  her,  implored  him  to  enlighten  her  future  counsels, 
so  that  she  might  discharge  the  high  trust  reposed  in  her  with  equity 
and  wisdom.  Such  were  the  simple  forms  that  attended  the  coronation 
of  the  monarchs  of  Castile  preyiously  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  cities  favourable  to  Isabella's  cause,  comprehending  far  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  throughout  the  kingdom,  followed  Qxe  example  of 
Segovia,  and  rlAsed  the  royal  standard  for  their  new  sovereign.  The 
principal  grandees,  as  well  as  most  of  the  inferior  nobility,  soon  presented 
themselves  from  all  quarters,  in  order  to  tender  the  customary  oaths  of 
allegiance ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  estates,  convened  for  the  ensuing 
month  of  February  at  Segovia,  imparted,  by  a  similar  ceremony,  a 
constitutional  sanction  to  these  proceedings.* 

On  Ferdinand's  arrival  from  Aragon,  where  he  was  staying  at  the 
time  of  Henry's  death,  occupied  with  the  war  of  Eoussillon,  a  disagree- 
able discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  respective  authority  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  husband  and  wife  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Ferdinand's  relatives,  with  the  admiral  Henriquez  at  their 
head,  contended  that  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  of  course,  the  exclusive 
sovereignty,  was  limited  to  him  as  the  nearest  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  Trastamara.  Isabella's  Mends,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
these  rights  devolved  solely  on  her,  as  the  lawful  heir  and  proprietor  of 
the  kingdom.  The  affair  was  finally  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
cardinal  of  Spain  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  after  careful 
examination,  established  by  undoubted  precedent  that  the  exclusion  of 
females  from  the  succession  did  not  obtain  in  Castile  and  Leon,  as  was 
the  case  in  Aragon ;  f  that  Isabella  was  conse(|uently  sole  heir  of  these ' 
dominions ;  and  that  whatever  authority  Ferdinand  might  possess  could 
only  be  derived  through  her.  A  settlement  was  then  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  marriage  contract.^:  All  municipal  appointments,  and 
collation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  were  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  both 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  queen.  All  fiscal  nominations,  and 
issues  from  the  treasury,  were  to  be  subject  to  her  order.  The  com- 
manders of  the  fortified  places  were  to  render  homage  to  her  alone. 
Justice  was  to  be  administered  by  both  conjointly,  when  residing  in  the 
same  place ;  and  by  each  independently,  when  separate.     Proclamations 

*  Marina,  whose  peculiar  researches  and  opporinmities  make  him  the  best,  is  my  only 
authority  for  this  convention  of  the  cortes.  The  extracts  he  makes  from  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, however,  seem  to  imply  that  the  object  was  not  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  but  of  their  daughter,  as  successor  to  the  crown.  Among  the  nobles,  who  openly 
testified  their  adhesion  to  Isabella,  were  no  less  than  four  of  the  six  individuals  to  whom 
the  late  king  had  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  his  daughter  Joanna ;  viz.,  the  grand 
cardinal  of  Si)ain,  the  constable  of  Castile,  the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  the  count  of 
Benevente. 

t  A  precedent  for  female  inheritance,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  was  subseauently  furnished 
by  the  undisputed  succession  and  lon^  reign  of  Joanna,  daughter  ot  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  mother  of  Charles  V.  The  intr^uction  of  the  Salic  law,  under  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  opposed  a  new  banier.  indeed ;  but  this  has  been  since  swept  away  by  the  decree 
of  the  late  monai'ch,  Ferdinand  YII. .  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  cortes ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  successful  asseirtKni  of  her  lawful  rights  by  Isabella  II.  will  put  this 
much  vexed  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

X  See  pai-t  I.  chap.  III. — Ferdinand's  pow^iB  are  not  so  narrowly  limited,  at  least  not  so 
carefully  defined,  in  this  settlement  as  in  the  marriage  articlee.  Indeed,  the  instrument 
is  much  more  concise  and  general  in  ite  whoto  import* 
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and  letters  patent  were  to  be  subscribed  with  the  si^atores  of  both ; 
their  images  were  to  be  stamped  on  the  public  coin,  and  the  united  arms 
of  Castile  and  Aragon  emblazoned  on  a  common  seal.* 

Ferdinand,  it  is  said,  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  an  arrangement 
which  vested  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  his  consort,  that  he 
threatened  to  return  to  Aragon ;  but  IsabeUa  reminded  him,  that  this 
distribution  of  power  was  ratner  nominal  than  real ;  that  their  interests 
were  indivisible  ;  that  his  will  would  be  hers ;  and  that  the  principle 
of  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  succession,  if  now  established,  would 
operate  to  the  disqualification  of  their  only  child,  who*was  a  daughter. 
By  these  and  similar  arguments  the  q[ueen  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
offended  husband,  without  compromising  the  prerogatives  of  her 
crown. 

Although  the  principal  body  of  the  nobility,  as  has  been  stated, 
supported  Isabella  s  cause,  there  were  a  few  families,  and  some  of  them 
the  most  potent  in  Castile,  who  seemed  determined  to  abide  the  fortunes 
of  her  rival.  Among  these  was  the  marquis  of  Villena,  who,  inferior  to 
his  father  in  talent  for  intrigue,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  is  com- 
mended by  one  of  the  Spanish  historians  as  **  the  best  lance  in  the 
kingdom."  His  immense  estates,  stretching  from  Toledo  to  Murcia, 
gave  him  an  extensive  influence  over  the  southern  regions  of  New 
Castile.  The  duke  of  Arevalo  possessed  a  similar  interest  in  the  frontier 
province  of  Estramadura.  With  these  were  combined  the  grand  master 
of  Calatrava,  and  his  brother,  together  with  the  young  marquis  of  Cadiz, 
and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  This  latter  dignitary, 
whose  heart  had  long  swelled  with  secret  jealousy  at  the  rising  fortunes 
of  the  Cardinal  Mendoza,  could  no  longer  brook  the  ascendancy  which 
that  prelate's  consummate  sagacity  and  insinuating  address  had  given 
him  over  tiie  councils  of  his  young  sovereigns.  After  some  awkward 
excuses,  he  abruptly  withdrew  to  his  own  estates ;  nor  could  the  most 
conciliatory  advances  on  the  part  of  the  ^ueen,  nor  the  deprecatory 
letters  of  the  old  king  of  Aragon,  soften  his  inflexible  temper,  or  induce 
him  to  resume  his  station  at  the  court ;  until  it  soon  became  apparent, 
from  his  correspondence  with  Isabella's  enemies,  that  he  was  busy  in 
undermining  the  fortunes  of  the  very  individual  whom  he  had  so  zealously 
laboured  to  elevate.f 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  coalition,  propositions  were  made  to  Alfonso 
the  Fifth,  king  of  Portugal,  to  vindicate  the  title  of  his  niece  Joanna  to 
the  throne  of  Castile,  and  by  espousing  her,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
same  rich  inheritance.  An  exaggerated  estimate  was,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibited  of  the  resources  of  the  confederates,  which,  when  combined  with 
those  of  Portugal,  would  readily  enable  them  to  crush  the  usurpers,  un- 
supported as  the  latter  must  be  by  the  co-operation  of  Aragon,  whose 
arms  already  found  sufficient  occupation  with  the  French. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  settlement  was  ever  confirmed  by,  or  indeed  presented  to, 
the  cortes.  Manna  speaks  of  it,  however,  as  emanating  from  that  body,  from  Pulgar's 
statement,  as  well  aafrom  the  inttrumenl  itsdf,  it  seems  to  have  been  made  under  no  other 
auspices  or  sanction  than  that  of  the  great  nobility  and  cavaliers.  Marina's  eagerness  to 
flna  a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  the  popular  branch,  in  all  the  great  concerns  of 
government,  has  usuallv  quickened,  but  sometimes  clouded,  his  optics.  In  the  present 
instance  he  has  undoubtedly  confounded  the  irregfular  proceedings  of  the  aristocracy 
exclusively,  with  the  deliberate  acts  of  the  legislature. 

t  The  archbishop's  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Mendoza  is  uniformly  reported  by  the  Spanish 
writers  as  the  true  cause  of  his  defection  from  the  queen. 
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Alfonso,  whose  victories  over  the  Barhary  Moors  had  given  him  the 
cognomen  of  "the  African,"  was  precisely  of  a  character  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  nature  of  this  enterprise.  The.  protection  of  an  inlured  princess, 
his  near  relative,  was  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  while  the 
conquest  of  an  opulent  territory,  adjacent  to  his  own,  would  not  only 
satisfy  his  dreams  of  glory,  but  the  more  solid  cravings  of  avarice.  In 
this  disposition  he  was  confirmed  by  his  son,  prince  John,  whose  hot  and 
enterprising  temper  found  a  nobler  scope  for  ambition  in  such  a  war, 
than  in  the  conquest  of  a  horde  of  African  savages. 

Still  there  were  a  few  among  Alfonso's  counseUors  possessed  of  sufficient 
coolness  to  discern  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  They  reminded 
him,  that  the  Castilian  nobles  on  whom  he  principalfy  relied  were  the 
very  persons  who  had  formerly  been  most  instrumental  in  defeating  the 
claims  of  Joanna,  and  securing  the  succession  to  her  rival;  that 
Fei*dinand  was  connected  by  blood  with  the  most  powerful  families  of 
dastile  ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  middle,  as  well  as  the 
lower  classes,  were  fully  penetrated,  not  only  with  a  conviction  of  the 
legality  of  Isabella's  title,  but  with  a  deep  attachment  to  her  person ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  proverbial  hatred  of  Portugal  woukLmake 
them  too  impatient  of  interference  from  that  quarter  to  admit  the  pros- 
pect of  permanent  success.* 

These  objections,  sound  as  they  were,  were  overruled  by  John's 
impetuosity,  and  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  his  father.  War  was 
accordingly  resolved  on  ;  and  Alfonso,  after  a  vaunting,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  ineffectual  summons  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns  to  resign  their 
crown  in  favour  ox  Joanna,  prepared  for  the  immediate  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army,  amounting,  according  to  the  Portuguese 
historians,  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  thousand 
foot.  This  force,  though  numerically  not  so  formidable  as  might  have 
been  expected,  comprised  the  flower  of  the  Portuguese  chivalry,  burning 
with  the  hope  of  reaping  similar  laurels  to  those  won  of  old  by  their 
fathers  on  the  plains  of  Aljubarrotta ;  while  its  deficiency  in  numbers 
was  to  be  amply  compensated  by  recruits  from  the  disaffected  party  in 
Castile,  who  would  eagerly  fioct  to  its  banners  on  its  advance  across  the 
borders.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  king 
of  France,  who  was  invited  to  make  a  descent  upon  Biscay,  by  a  promise 
somewhat  premature,  of  a  cession  of  the  conquered  territory. 

Early  in  May,  (1475,)  the  king  of  Portugal  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and,  entering  Castile  by  the  way  of  Estramadura,  held  a  northerly  course 
towards  Placencia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Arevalo  and  the 
marquis  of  Villena,  and  by  the  latter  nobleman  presented  to  the 
princess  Joanna,  his  destined  bride.  On  the  12th  of  me  month  he  was 
affianced  with  all  becoming  pomp  to  this  lady,  then  scarcely  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  solicit  a  dispensation  for  their  marriage,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties.     The  royal  pair  were  then  proclaimed, 

*  The  ancient  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  was  exasperated  into  the  most  deadly 
rancour  by  the  fetal  defeat  at  Aljulmrrotta,  in  1235,  in  which  fell  the  flower  of  the  CastiUan 
nobility.  King  John  I.  wore  mourning,  it  is  said,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  disaster.  Fulgar,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  addressed,  by  their 
order,  a  letter  of  remoustrauce  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  endeavours,  by  nume- 
rous arguments  founded  on  expediency  and  justice^  to  dissuade  him  from  his  nwditated 
enterprise. 

H 
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with  the  usdal  solemnities,  soyereigns  of  Castile;  and  eirculars  were 
transmitted  to  the  different  cities,  setting  forth  Joanna's  title  and 
requiring  their  allegiance.* 

After  some  days  given  to  festivity,  the  army  resumed  its  march,  still 
in  a  northerly  Section,  upon  Arevalo,  where  Alfonso  determined  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from  his 
Castalian  allies.  Had  he  struck  at  once  into  the  southern  districts  of 
Castile,  where  most  of  those  friendly  to  his  cause  were  to  be  found,  and 
immediately  commenced  active  operations  with  the  aid  of  the  marquis  of 
Cadiz,  who,  it  was  understood,  was  prepared  to  support  him  in  that 
quarter,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  so  wholly  unprepared  at  the  time  of  Alfonso's  invasion, 
.that  it  is  said  they  could  scarcely  bring  five  hundred  horse  to  oppose  it. 
•By  this  opportune  delay  at  Arevalo,  thejr  obtained  space  for  preparation. 
Both  of  them  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts.  Isabella,  we  are  told, 
was  frequently  engaged  through  the  whole  night  in  dictating  despatches 
to  her  secretaries.  She  visited  in  person  such  of  the  garrison  towns  as 
required  to  be  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  performing  long  and  painful 
journeys  on  horseback  with  surprising  celeritv,  and  enduring  fatigues 
which,  as  she  was  at  that  time  in  delicate  healtn,  wellnigh  proved  latal 
to  her  constitution,  t  On  an  excursion  to  Toledo,  she  determined  to 
make  one  effort  more  to  regain  the  confidence  of  her  ancient  minister, 
the  archbishop.  She  accordingly  sent  an  envoy  to  inform  him  of  her 
intention  to  wait  on  him  in  person  at  his  residence  in  Alcaic  de  Henares. 
But  as  the  surly  prelate,  lar  from  being  moved  by  this  condescension, 
returned  for  answer,  that,  "  if  the  queen  entered  by  one  door,  he  would 
go  out  at  the  other,"  she  did  not  choose  to  compromise  her  dignity  by 
any  farther  advances. 

By  Isabella's  extraordinary  exertions,  as  well  as  those  of  her  husband, 
the  latter  found  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
amounting  in  all  to  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  eight  thousand  light 
horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot — an  ill-disciplined  mSitia,  chiefiy  drawn 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  which  manifested  peculiax 
devotion  to  his  cause;  his  partisans  in  the  south  being  pre-occupied 
with  suppressing  domestic  revolt,  and  with  incursions  on  the  frontiers  of 
PortugaL 

Meanwhile  Alfonso,  after  an  xmprofitable  detention  of  nearly  two 
months  at  Arevalo,  marched  on  Tore,  which,  by  a  preconcerted  agreement, 
was  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  although 
the  fortress,  under  the  conduct  of  a  woman,  continued  to  maintain  a 
gallant  defence.  While  occupied  with  its  reduction,  Alfonso  was 
invited  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  adjacent  city  and  castle  of 
Zamora.  The  defection  of  these  places,  two  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
province  of  Leon^  and  peculiarly  important  to  the  king  of  Portugal  from 
their  vicinity  to  his  dominions,  was  severely  felt  by  Ferdinand,  who 
determined  to  advance  at  once  against  his  rival,  and  bring  their  quarrel 
to  the  issue  of  a  battle ;    in  this,  acting  in  opposition  to  the  more 

*  Bemaldcz  states,  that  Alfonso,  previously  to  his  invasion,  caused  largesses  of  plate 
and  money  to  bo  distributed  among  the  Castilian  nobles,  whom  ho  imagined  to  be  well 
affected  towards  him.  Some  of  them,  the  duke  of  Alva  in  particular,  received  his  presents 
and  used  them  in  the  cause  of  Isabella. 

t  The  queen,  who  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  pregnanoy.  brought  on  a  miscarriage  by 
her  incessant  personal  exposure. 
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eantiotts  eotmsel  of  his  father,  who  reoommended  the  policy,  usually 
judged  most  prudent  for  an  invaded  country,  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
instead  of  risking  all  on  the  chances  of  a  single  action. 

Ferdinand  arrived  hefore  Toro  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  immediately 
drew  up  his  army  before  its  walls  in  order  of  battle.  As  the  king  of 
Portugal,  however,  still  kept  within  his  defences,  Ferdinand  sent  a 
herald  into  his  camp,  to  de^  him  to  a  fair  field  of  fight  with  his  whole 
army,  or,  if  he  declined  this,  to  invite  him  to  decide  their  differences 
by  personal  combat.  Alfonso  accepted  the  latter  alternative ;  but,  a 
dispute  arising  respecting  the  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  the 
engagements  on  either  side,  the  whole  affair  evaporated,  as  usual,  in  an 
empty  vaunt  of  chivalry. 

The  Oastilian  army,  from  the  haste  with  which  it  had  been  mustered, 
was  wholly  deficient  in  battering  artillery  and  in  other  means  for 
annoying  a  fortified  city ;  and,  as  its  communications  were  cut  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  neighbouring  fortresses  being  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  it  soon  became  straitened  for  provisions.  It  was  accordingly 
decided  in  a  council  of  war  to  retreat  without  further  delay.  No  sooner 
was  this  determination  known,  than  it  excited  general  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  camp.  The  soldiers  loudly  complained  that  the  king 
was  betrayed  by  his  nobles;  and  a  party  of  over-loyal  Biscayans, 
inflamed  by  the  suspicions  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person,  actually 
broke  into  the  church  where  Ferdinand  was  conferring  with  his  officers, 
and  bore  him  off  in  their  arms  from  the  midst  of  them  to  his  own  tent, 
notwithstanding  his  reiterated  explanations  and  remonstrances.  The 
ensuing  retreat  was  conducted  in  so  disorderly  a  manner  by  the  mutinous 
soldiery,  that  Alfonso,  says  a  contemporary,  had  he  but  sallied  with 
two  thousand  horse,  might  have  routed  and  perhaps  annihilated  the 
whole  army.  Some  of  the  troops  were  detached  to  reinforce  the  garrisons 
of  the  loyal  cities,  but  most  of  them  dispersed  again  among  their  native 
mountains.  The  citadel  of  Toro  soon  afterwards  capitulated.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  considering  these  events  as  decisive  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  war,  now  openly  joined  the  king  of  Portugal  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  lances,  boasting,  at  the  same  time,  that  **he  had  raised 
Isabella  from  the  distaJff,  and  would  soon  send  her  back  to  it  again." 

So  disastrous  an  introduction  to  the  campaign  might  indeed  well  fill 
Isabella's  bosom  with  anxiety.  The  revolutionary  movements,  which 
had  so  long  agitated  Castile,  had  so  far  unsettled  every  man's  political 
principles,  and  the  allegiance  of  even  the  most  loyal  hung  so  loosely 
about  them,  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  it  might  be  shaken 
by  such  a  blow  occurring  at  this  crisis.  Fortunately,  Alfonso  was  in  no 
condition  to  profit  by  his  success.  His  Castilian  alnes  had  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  enHsting  their  vassals  in  the  Portuguese  cause ; 
and,  far  from  famishing  him  with  the  contingents  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  defence  of  their  own  territories 
against  the  loyal  partisans  of  Isabella.  At  the  same  time,  numerous 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry  from  Estramadura  and  Andalusia,  penetrating 
into  Portugal,  carried  the  most  terrible  desolation  over  the  whole  extent 
of  its  unprotected  borders.  The  Portuguese  knights  loudly  murmured 
at  being  cooped  up  in  Toro,  while  their  own  country  was  made  the 
theatre  of  w«ar ;  ana  Alfonso  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  detaching 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  army  for  the  defence  of  his  frontier,  as 
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entirely  to  cripple  his  future  operationa.  So  deeply,  indeed,  was  he 
impressed,  by  these  circumstances,  with  the  difficulty  of  his  enterprise^ 
that,  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Castilian  sovereigns  at  this  time,  he 
expressed  a  willingness  to  resign  his  claims  to  their  crown,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  of  Galicia,  together  with  the  cities  of  Tore  and 
Zamora,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers, 
it  is  reported,  would  have  accepted  the  proposal ;  but  Isabella,  although 
acquiescing  in  the  stipulated  money  payment,  would  not  consent  to  the 
dismemberment  of  a  single  inch  of  the  Castilian  territory. 

In  the  meantime  both  the  queen  and  her  husband,  undismayed  by 
past  reverses,  were  making  every  exertion  for  the  re-organisation  of  an 
army  on  a  more  efficient  footing.  To  accomplish  .this  object,  an  additional 
supply  of  funds  became  necessary,  since  the  treasure  of  king  Henry, 
delivered  into  their  hands  by  Andres  de  Cabrera,  at  Segovia,  nad  been 
exhausted  by  the  preceding  operations.*  The  old  king  of  Aragon 
advised  them  to  imitate  their  ancestor  Henry  the  Second,  of  glorious 
memory,  by  making  liberal  grants  and  alienations  in  favour  of  theii: 
subjects,  which  they  might,  when  more  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
resume  at  pleasure.  Isabella,  however,  chose  rather  to  trust  to  the 
patriotism  of  her  people,  than  have  recourse  to  so  ipiworthy  a  stratagem. 
She  accordingly  convened  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  the  month  of 
August,  (1475,)  at  Mediua  del  Campo.  As  the  nation  had  been  too  far 
impoverished  under  the  late  reign  to  admit  of  fresh  exactions,  a  most 
extraordinary  expedient  was  devised  for  meeting  the  stipulated  lequi- 
sitions.  It  was  proposed  to  deliver  into  the  royal  treasury  half  the 
amount  of  plate  belonging  to  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  to 
be  redeemed  in  the  term  of  three  years,  for  the  sum  of  thii'ty  cuentos^ 
or  millions,  of  maravedis.  The  clergy,  who  were  very  generally  attached 
to  Isabella's  interest,  far  from  discouraging  this  start&ng  proposal,  en-> 
deavoured  to  vanquish  the  queen's  repugnance  to  it,  by  arguments  and, 
pertinent  illustrations  drawn  from  Scripture.  This  transaction  certainly 
■exhibits  a  degree  of  disinterestedness,  on  the  part  of  this  body,  most 
unusual  in  that  age  and  country,  as  well  as  a  generous  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  Isabella,  of  which  she  provea  herself  worthy  by  the 
punctuality  with  which  she  redeemed  it.f 

Thus  provided  with  the  necessary  funds,  the  sovereigns  set  about 
enforcing  new  levies  and  bringing  them  under  better  discipline,  as  well 
as  providing  for  their  equipment  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service,  than  was  done  for  the  preceding  army.  The 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  ensuing  autumn  were  consumed  in 
these  preparations,  as  well  as  in  placing  their  fortified  towns  in  a  proper 
posture  of  defence,  and  in  the  reduction  of  such  places  as  heM  out 
against  them.  The  king  of  Portugal,  all  this  while,  lay  with  his  dimi- 
nished forces  in  Tore,  making  a  sally  on  one  occasion  only,  for  the  relief 
of  his  friends,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  Isabella, 

*  The  royal  coffers  were  found  to  contain  about  10,000  marks  of  silver.  Isabella 
pi-eseuted  Cabrera  with  u  golden  goblet  from  her  table,  engaging  that  a  similar  present 
should  be  regularly  made  to  him  and  his  successors  on  the  aimivcrsary  of  his  surrender  of 
S<^ovia.  She  sutwequently  gave  a  more  solid  testimony  of  her  gratitude,  by  raising  him 
to  the  rank  of  marquis  of  Moya,  with  the  grant  of  an  estate  suitable  to  his  new  dignity. 

t  The  indignation  of  Dr.  Salazar  de  Mendoza  is  roused  by  this  misapplication  of  the 
church's  money,  which  he  avers  "no  necessity  whatever  could  justify."  This  worthy 
canon  Hoturished  in  the  17th  century. 
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Early  in  December,  Ferdinand  passed  from  the  siege  of  Bnrgos,  in  old 
Castile,  to  Zamora,  whose  inhabitants  expressed  a  desire  to  retnm  to 
their  ancient  allegiance;  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens,* 
supported  bjr  a  large  detachment  from  his  mam  army,  he  prepared  to 
invest  its  citadel.  As  the  possession  of  this  post  would  effectually 
intercept  Alfonso's  communications  with  his  own  counlry,  he  determined 
to  relieve  it  at  every  hazard ;  and  for  this  purpose  despatched  a  messenger 
into  Portugal,  requiring  his  son,  prince  John,  to  reinforce  him  with  such 
levies  as  he  could  speedily  raise.  All  parties  now  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  a  general  battie,  as  to  a  termination  of  the  evils  of  this 
long-protracted  war. 

The  Portuguese  prince,  having  with  difficulty  assembled  a  corps 
amounting  to  two  thousand  lances  and  eight  thousand  infantry,  took  a 
northerly  circuit  round  Galicia,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  father 
in  Toro,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1476.  Alfonso,  thus  reinforced, 
transmitted  a  pompous  circular  to  tne  pope,  the  king  of  France,  his  own 
dominions,  and  those  well  affected  to  him  in  Castile,  proclaiming  his 
immediate  intention  of  taking  the  usurper,  or  of  driving  him  from  the 
kingdom.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  having  first  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  city,  by  leaving  in  it  a  powerfol  reserve,  Alfonso  drew 
off  the  residue  of  his  army,  probably  not  much  exceeding  three  thousand 
^ye  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot,  well  provided  with  artillery 
and  with  arquebuses,  which  latter  engine  was  still  of  so  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  construction  as  not  to  have  entirely  superseded  the  ancient 
weapons  of  European  warfare.  The  Portuguese  army,  traversing  the 
bridge  of  Toro,  pursued  their  march  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Douro,  and  reached  Zamora,  distant  only  a  few  leagues,  before  the  dawn.* 

At  break  of  day,  the  Castilians  were  surprised  by  the  array  of  floating 
banners,  and  martial  panoply  glittering  in  the  sun  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  while  the  discharges  of  artillery  still  more  unequivocally 
announced  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  Portuguese  monarch,  whose  avowed  object  had  been  me  relief 
of  the  castie  of  Zamora,  should  have  selected  a  position  so  obviously 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  The  intervention  of  the  river  between  him 
and  the  fortress  situated  at  the  northern  extreniity  of  the  town,  pre- 
vented him  from  relieving  it,  either  by  throwing  succours  into  it,  or  by 
annoying  the  Castilian  troops,  who,'  intrenched  in  comparative  security 
within  tiie  walls  and  houses  of  the  city,  were  enabled  by  means  of 
certain  elevated  positions,  well  garnished  with  artillery,  to  inflict  much 
heavier  injury  on  their  opponents  than  they  could  possibly  receive  from 
them.  Still  Ferdinand's  men,  exposed  to  the  double  fire  of  the  fortress 
and  the  besiegers,  would  willingly  have  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
latter;  but  the  riVer,  swoUen  by  winter  torrents,  was  not  fordable ;  and 
the  bridge,  the  only  direct  avenue  to  the  city,  was  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy's  cannon,  so  as  to  render  a  sally  in  that  direction  altogether 
impracticable.  During  this  time  Isabella's  squadrons  of  light  cavalry, 
hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the  Portuguese  camp,  effectually  cut  off  its 
supplies,  and  soon  reduced  it  to  great  straits  for  subsistence.  This 
circumstance,   together  with    the  tidings    of   the    rapid    advance    of 

•  Sevetal  of  the  contemporary  Castilian  historians  compute  the  Portuguese  army  at 
double  the  amount  given  in  the  texU 
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additional  farces  to  the  support  of  Ferdinand,  determined  AlfonsO| 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  on  an  immediate  retreat ;  and  accordingly 
OIL  tke  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  heing  little  less  than  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  in  which  he  commenced  this  empty  gasconade,  the 
Portngoese  army  quitted  its  position  before  Zamora,  with  the  same 
sQenoe  and  oelenty  with  which  it  had  occnpied  it. 

Ferdinand's  troops  wonld  instantly  have  pushed  after  the  fagitives, 
but  the  latter  haa  demolished  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bridge 
before  their  departure,  so  that  although  some  few  effected  an  immediate 
passage  in  boats,  the  great  body  of  the  arm^  was  necessarily  detained 
until  the  repairs  were  completed,  which  occupied  more  than  three  hours. 
With  all  the  expedition  they  could  use,  therefore,  and  leaving  their 
artillery  behind  them,  they  did  not  succeed  in  coming  up  with  the 
enemy  until  nearly  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  latter  was 
defiling  through  a  narrow  pass  formed  by  a  crest  of  precipitous  hills  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Douro  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  fiye 
miles  from  lie  city  of  Toro. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  called  to  decide  on  ihe  expediency  of  an 
immediate  assault.  It  was  objected  that  the  strong  position  of  Toro 
would  effectually  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Portuguese  in  case  of  their 
discomfiture ;  that  they  would  speedily  be  reinforced  by  fresh  recruits 
from  that  city,  whicn  would  make  them  more  than  a  match  for 
Ferdinand's  army,  exhausted  by  a  toilsome  march,  as  well  as  by  its  long 
fast,  which  it  had  not  broken  since  the  morning ;  and  that  the  celerily 
with  which  it  had  moved  had  compelled  it,  not  only  to  abandon  its 
artillery,  but  to  leave  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry 
in  the  rear.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  these  objections,  such  were 
the  high  spirit  of  the  troops  and  their  eagerness  to  come  to  action, 
sharpened  by  the  view  of  tibe  quarry,  which  after  a  wearisome  chase 
seemed  ready  to  fedl  into  their  hands,  liiat  they  were  thought  more  than 
suf&cient  to  counterbalance  every  physical  disaavantage,  ana  the  question 
of  battle  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

As  the  Castilian  army  emerged  from  the  defile  into  a  wide  and  open 
plain,  they  found  that  the  enemy  had  halted  and  was  already  forming  in 
order  of  battle.  The  king  of  Portugal  led  the  centre,  with  the  archbi&op 
of  Toledo  on  the  right  wing,  its  extremity  resting  on  the  Douro ;  while 
the  left,  comprehending  the  arquebu^ers  and  the  strength  of  the  cavalry, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  his  son,  prince  John.  The  numerical 
force  of  the  two  armies,  although  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese,  was  nearly 
equal,  amounting  probably  in  each  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  about 
one-third  being  cavalry.  Ferdinand  took  his  station  in  the  centre, 
opfN>8ite  his  rival,  having  the  admiral  and  the  duke  of  Alva  on  his  left  ; 
while  his  right  wing,  distributed  into  six  battles  or  divisions,  under  their 
several  commanders,  was  supported  by  a  detachment  of  men-at-arms  from 
theprovinces  of  Leon  and  ualicia. 

The  action  commenced  in  this  quarter.  The  Castilians,  raising  the 
war-cry  of  **  St.  James  and  St.  Lazarus,"  advanced  on  the  enemy^  left 
under  prince  John,  but  were  saluted  with  such  a  brisk  and  well-directed 
fire  from  his  arquebusiers,  that  their  ranks  were  disconcerted.  The 
Portuguese  men-at-arms  charging  them  at  the  same  time,  augmented 
their  confusion,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  precipitately  on  the 
narrow  pass  in  their  rear,  where,  being  supported  by  some  iresiL  detach- 
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ments  from  the  reserve,  they  were  with  difficulty  rallied  by  their  officers 
and  again  brought  into  the  field.  In  the  meanwhile,  Ferdinand  closed 
with  the  enemy's  centre,  and  the  action  soon  became  general  along  the 
whole  line.  The  battle  raged  with  redoubled  fierceness  in  the  quarter 
where  the  presence  of  the  two  monarchs  infused  new  ardour  into  their 
soldiers,  who  fought  as  if  conscious  that  this  struggle  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  their  masters.  The  lances  were  shivered  at  the  first  encounter, 
and,  as  the  ranks  of  the  two  armies  mingled  tvith  each  other,  the  men. 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords,  with  a  fury  sharpened  by  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  two  nations,  making  the  whole  a  contest  of  physical 
strength  rather  than  skill'. 

The  royal  standard  of  Portugal  was  torn  to  shreds  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  it  on  the  one  side  and  to  preserve  it  on  the  other ;  while  its  gallant 
bearer,  Edward  de  Almeyda,  after  losing  first  his  right  arm,  and  then  his 
left,  in  its  defence,  held  it  firmly  with  his  teeth  until  he  was  cut  down 
by  the  assailants.  The  armour  of  this  knight  was  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
Mariana's  time  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Toledo,  where  it  was  preserved 
as  a  trophy  of  this  desperate  act  of  heroism,  which  brings  to  mind  a 
similar  feat  recorded  in  Grecian  story. 

The  old  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  cardinal  Mendoza,  who,  like  his 
reverend  rival,  had  exchanged  the  crosier  for  the  corslet,  were  to  be  seen 
on  that  day  in  the  thickest  of  the  mel4e.  The  holy  wars  with  the  infidels 
perpetuated  the  unbecoming  spectacle  of  military  ecclesiastics  among  the 
^aniards  to  a  still  later  period,  and  long  after  it  had  disappeared  from 
the  rest  of  civilised  Europe. 

At  length,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  more  than  three  hours,  the 
valour  of  tiie  Castilian  troops  prevailed,  and  the  Portuguese  were  seen  to 
give  way  in  all  directions.  The  duke  of  Alva,  by  succeeding  in  turning 
their  flank,  while  they  were  thus  vigorously  pressed  in  front,  completed 
their  disorder,  and  soon  converted  their  retreat  into  a  rout.  Some, 
attempting  to  cross  the  Douro,  were  drowned :  and  many,  who  endea- 
voured to  effect  an  entrance  into  Tore,  were  entangled  in  the  narrow 
defile  of  the  bridge,  and  fell  by  the  sword  of  their  pursuers,  or  miserably 
perished  in  the  river,  which,  bearing  along  their  mutilated  corpses, 
brought  tidings  of  the  fatal  victory  to  Zamora.  Such  were  the  heat  ana 
fury  of  the  pursuit,  that  the  intervening  night,  rendered  darker  than 
usual  by  a  driving  rain-storm,  alone  saved  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
army  from  destruction.  Several  Portuguese  companies,  under  favour  of 
this  obscurity,  contrived  to  elude  their  foes  by  shouting  the  Castilian 
battle-cry.  Prince  John,  retiring  with  a  fragment  of  his  broken  squad- 
rons to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  succeeded,  by  lighting  fires  and 
sounding  his  trumpets,  in  rallying  round  him  a  number  oi  fugitives : 
and,  as  the  position  he  occupied  wus  too  strong  to  be  readily  forced,  and 
the  Castilian  troops  were  too  weary  and  well  satisfied  with  their  victory 
to  attempt  it,  he  retained  possession  of  it  till  morning,  when  he  mac(e 
good  his  retreat  into  Toro.  The  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  missing,  was 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  battie,  until,  by  advices  received  from 
him  late  on  the  following  day,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  escaped 
without  personal  injury,  and  with  three  or  four  attendants  only,  to  the 
fortified  castie  of  Castro-Nuflo,  some  leagues  distant  from  the  field  of 
action.  Numbers  of  his  troops,  attempting  to  escape  across  the  neigh- 
bouring frontiers  into  their  own  country,  were  maimed  or  massacred  by 
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the  Spanish  peasants,  in  retaliation  of  the  excesses  wantonly  committed 
by  them  in  their  invasion  of  Castile.  Ferdinand,  shocked  at  this  bar- 
barity, issued  orders  for  the  protection  of  their  persons,  and  freely  gave 
eafe-conducts  to  snch  as  desired  to  return  into  Portugal.  Ho  even, 
■with  a  degree  of  humanity  more  honourable,  as  well  as  more  rare,  than 
military  success,  distributed  clothes  and  money  to  several  prisoners 
brought  into  Zamora  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  enabled  them 
to  return  in  safety  to  their  own  country.* 

The  Castilian  monarch  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  till  after  mid- 
night, when  he  returned  to  Zamora,  being  followed  in  the  morning  by 
the  cardinal  of  Spain  and  the  admiral  Henriquez,  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  legions.  Eight  standards,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  bag- 
gage, were  taken  in  the  engagement,  and  more  than  two  thousand  of 
me  enemy  slain  or  made  prisoners,  dueen  Isabella,  on  receiving  tidings 
of  the  event  at  Tordesillas,  where  she  then  was,  ordered  a  procession  to 
the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  the  suburbs,  in  which  she  herself  joined, 
walking  barefoot  with  all  humility,  and  offered  u^  a  devout  tnanks- 

giving  to  the  God  of  battles  for  the  victory  with  which  he  had  crowned 
er  arms.f 

It  was  indeed  a  most  auspicious  victory,  not  so  much  from  the  imme- 
diate loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  as  fiom  its  moral  influence  on  the 
Castilian  nation.  Such  as  had  before  vacillated  in  their  faith,  who,  in. 
the  expressive  lanffuage  of  Bemaldez,  "estaban  aviva  quien  vence," — 
who  were  prepared  to  take  sides  with  the  strongest,  now  openly  pro- 
claimed their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  while  most  of  those- 
who  had  been  arrayed  in  arms,  or  had  manifested  by  any  other  overt 
act  their  hostility  to  the  government,  vied  with  each  other  in  demon- 
strations of  the  most  loyal  submission,  and  sought  to  make  the  best  terms- 
for  themselves  which  they  could.  Among  the  latter,  the  duke  of  Arevalo, 
who  indeed  had  made  overtures  to  this  ejaect  some  time  previous  through, 
the  agency  of  his  son,  together  with  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  and 
the  count  of  Uruefia,  his  brother,  experienced  the  lenity  of  government, 
aind  were  confirmed  in  the  entire  possession  of  their  estates.  The  twa 
principal  delinquents,  the  marquis  of  Villena  and  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  made  a  show  of  resistance  for  some  time  longer;  but,  after- 
witnessing  the  demolition  of  their  castles,  the  capture  of  their  towns,  the 
desertion  of  their  vassals,  and  the  sequestration  of  their  revenues,  were 
fain  to  purchase  a  pardon  at  the  price  of  the  most  humble  concessions,, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  an  ample  portion  of  domain. 

The  castle  of  Zamora,  expecting  no  further  succours  from  Portugal, 
speedily  surrendered,  and  this  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  Madrid,  Baeza,  Tore,  and  other  principal  cities :  so  that  in  little  more 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  battle,  the  whole  kingdom,  with, 
the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  posts  still  garrisoned  by  the  enemy„ 
had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

*  Faria  y  Sousa  claims  the  honours  of  the  victory  for  the  Portufi^eso,  because*  Prince 
John  kept  the  field  till  morning.  Even  M.  La  Clfede,  with  all  his  deference  to  the 
Portuguese  historian,  cannot  >b wallow  this.  Ferdinand,  in  allusion  to  Prince  John,  wrote- 
to  his  wife,  that,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  chicken,  the  old  cock  would  have  been  taken." 

t  The  sovereigns,  in  compliance  with  a  previous  vow,  caused  a  superb  monastery,, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  to  bo  erected  in  Toledo,  with  the  title  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes, 
in  commemoration  of  their  victory  over  the  Poi-tugucse.  This  edifice  was  still  to  be  seeu 
in  Mariana's  time. 
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Soon  after  the  victory  of  Toro,  Ferdinand  was  enabled  io  concentrate  a 
force  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the 
French  from  Guipuscoa,  from  which  they  had  already  twice  been  driven 
by  the  intrepid  natives,  and  whence  thev  again  retisrea  with  precipitation 
on  receiving  news  of  the  king's  approacn. 

Alfonso,  finding  his  authority  m  Castile  thus  rapidly  melting  away 
before  the  rising  influence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  withdrew  with  his 
virgin  bride  into  Portugal,  where  he  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting 
France  in  person,  and  soliciting  succour  from  his  ancient  ally,  Louis  tiie 
Eleventh,  In  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  he  put  this  extra-ordinary 
scheme  into  execution.  He  reached  France,  with  a  retinue  of  two 
hundred  followers,  in  the  month  of  September.  He  experienced  every- 
where the  honours  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  and  to  the  signal  mark  of 
confidence  which  he  thus  exhibited  towards  the  French  king.  The  keya 
of  the  cities  were  delivered  into  his  hands,  the  prisoners  were  released 
from  their  dungeons,  and  his  progress  was  attended  by  a  general  jubilee* 
His  brother  monarch,  however,  excused  himself  from  affording  mora 
substantial  proofs  of  his  r^ard,  until  he  should  have  closed  the  war  then 
pending  between  him  and  Burgundy,  and  until  Alfonso  should  havd 
fortified  his  title  to  the  Castilian  crown  by  obtaining  from  the  pope  a 
dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  Joanna. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  camp,  before 
Nanci,  Alfonso  visited  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the  chimerical  purpose 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Louis,  removed  the  former 
of  these  impediments ;  as,  in  good  time,  the  compliance  of  the  pope  did 
the  latter.  But  the  king  of  Portugal  found  himself  no  nearer  the  object 
of  his  negotiations ;  and,  after  waiting  a  whole  year  a  needy  suppliant  at 
the  court  of  Louis,  he  at  length  ascertained  that  his  insidious  host  was 
concerting  an  arrangement  with  his  mortal  foes,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Alfonso,  whose  character  always  had  a  spice  of  Quixotism  in  it,  seems  to 
have  completely  lost  his  wits  at  this  last  reverse  of  fortune.  Over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  his  own  credulity,  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
encounter  the  ridicule  which  awaited  his  return  to  Portugal,  and  secretiy 
withdrew,  with  two  or  three  domestics  only,  to  an  obscure  village  in 
Normandy ;  whence  he  transmitted  an  epistle  to  Prince  John,  his  son, 
declaring,  "  that,  as  all  earthlv  vanities  were  dead  within  his  bosom,  he 
resolved  to  lay  up  an  imperishable  crown  by  performing  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  some 
retired  monastery ;''  and  he  concluded  with  requesting  his  son  "to 
assume  the  sovereignty  at  once  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  heard  of 
his  fatiier's  death." 

Fortunately  Alfonso's  retreat  was  detected  before  he  had  time  to  put 
his  extravagant  project  into  execution,  and  his  trusty  followers  succeeded, 
though  with  considerable  difficulty,  in  diverting  him  from  it ;  while  the 
king  of  France,  willing  to  be  rid  of  his  importunate  guest,  and  unwilling 
perhaps  to  incur  the  odium  of  having  driven  him  to  so  desperate  an 
extremity  as  that  of  his  projected  pilgrimage,  provided  a  fleet  of  ships  to 
transport  him  back  to  his  own  dominions,  where,  to  complete  the  farce, 
he  arrived  just  five  days  after  the  ceremony  of  his  son's  coronation  aa 
King  of  Portugal  (Nov.  15,  1478).  Nor  was  it  destined  that  the  luckless, 
monarch  shoidd  solace  himself,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  the  arms  of  his 
youthful  bride;  since  the  pliant  pontiff,  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  was  ultimately 
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persuaded  by  tbe  court  of  Castile  to  issue  a  new  bull  overruling 
the  dispensation  formerly  conceded,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

.  Prince  John,  whether  influenced  by  filial  piet^  or  prudence,  resigned 
the  crown  of  Portugal  to  his  father  soon  after  ms  return ;  *  and  the  old 
monarch  was  no  sooner  reinstated  in  his  authority,  than,  burning  with  a 
thirst  for  vengeance,  which  made  him  insensible  to  every  remonstrance, 
he  again  prepared  to  tiirow  his  country  into  combustion  by  reviving  his 
ent^rise  against  Castile. 

While  these  hostile  movements  were  in  progress,  (1476,)  Ferdinand, 
leaving  his  consort  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  made  a  journey  into  Biscay  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview 
with  his  father,  the  king  of  Aragon,  to  concert  measures  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Navarre,  which  still  continued  to  be  rent  with  those  sanguinary 
feuds  that  were  bequeathed  like  a  precious  legacy  from  one  generation 
to  another,  t  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
definitively  adjusted  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Castile  and  France, 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  in  which  it  wab  stipulated,  as  a  principal  article,  that 
Louis  the  Eleventh  should  disconnect  himself  from  his  alliance  with 
Portugal  and  give  no  further  support  to  the  pretensions  of  Joanna. 

Thus  released  from  apprehension  in  this  quarter,  the  sovereigns  were 
enabled  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  western 
borders.  Isabella,  accordingly,  early  in  the  ensuing  winter,  passed  into 
Estramadura  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  Portuguese,  and  stiU  more 
of  suppressing  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  certain  of  her  own 
subjects,  who,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  Portugal,  carried  on  from 
their  private  fortresses  a  most  desolating  and  predatory  warfare  over 
the  circumjacent  territory.  Private  mansions  and  farm-houses  were 
pillaged  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  cattle  and.  crops  swept  away  in 
their  forays,  the  highw^s  beset,  so  that  all  travelling  was  at  an  end, 
all  communication  cut  on,  and  a  rich  and  populous  district  converted  at 
once  into  a  desert.  Isabella,  supported  by  a  body  of  regular  troops  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  took  her  station  at  TruxUlo,  as 
a  central  position,  whence  she  might  operate  on  the  various  points  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Her  coimsellors  remonstrated  against  this  exposure 
of  her  person  in  the  very  heart  of  the  disaffected  country;  but  she 
replied  that  '^  it  was  not  for  her  to  calculate  perils  or  fatigues  in  her  own 
cause,  nor  by  an  unseasonable  timidity  to  dishearten  her  friends,  with 
whom  she  was  now  resolved  to  remain  until  she  had  brought  the  war  to 

*  According  to  Faria  y  Sousa,  John  was  walking  along  the  shores  oftheTagus,  with, 
the  Duko  of  Braganza,  and  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Lisbon,  when  he  received  ti^e 
unexpected  tidings  of  his  father's  return  to  Portugal.  On  his  inquiring  of  his  attendants 
how  he  should  receive  him,  "How  but  as  your  king  and  father?"  was  the  reply  ; 
at  which  John,  knitting  his  brows  together,  skimmed  a  stone  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  with  much  violence  across  the  water.  The  cardinal,  observing  this,  whispered  to 
the  duko  of  Brnganza,  '*  I  will  take  good  care  that  that  stone  does  not  rebound  on  me." 
Boon  after,  he  left  Portugal  for  Rome,  where  ho  fixed  his  residence.  The  duke  lost  hifl 
life  on  the  scaffold  for  imputed  treason,  soon  after  John's  accession. 

t  This  was  the  first  meeting  between  father  and  son  since  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to 
the  Castilian  throne.  King  Jolm  would  not  allow  Ferdinand  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  ho  chose 
to  walk  on  his  left ;  he  attended  liira  to  his  quarters,  and,  in  short,  during  the  whole 
twenty  days  of  their  conference,  manifested  towards  his  son  all  the  deference  which,  as  a 
parent,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  him.  This  ho  did  on  the  ground  that  Ferdinand^ 
as  king  of  Castile,  represented  the  elder  branch  of  Trastamara,  while  he  represented  only 
the  younger.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  more  punctmous  etft^uette 
oven  in  Spanish  history. 
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a  conolusioiu"  She  then  gave  immediate  orders  for  leying  siege  ct  the 
same  time  to  the  fortified  towns  of  Medellin,  Merida,  and  I]^leyS)sa. 

At  this  juncture  the  in&nta  Dofla  Beatriz  of  Portugal,  sistei-in-Iaw 
of  king  Alfonso,  and  maternal  aunt  of  Isabella,  touched  with  grief  at 
the  calamities  in  which  she  saw  her  country  involved  hy  the  chimerical 
ambition  of  her  brother,  offered  herself  as  the  meditator  of  peace 
between  the  belligerent  nations.  Agreeably  to  her  proposal,  an  interview 
took  place  between  her  and  queen  Isabella  at  the  frontier  town  of 
Alcantara.  As  the  conferences  of  the  fair  negotiators  experienced  none 
of  the  embarrasments  usually  incident  to  such  deliberations,  growing 
out  of  jealousy,  distrust,  and  a  mutual  design  to  overreach,  but  were 
conducted  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  a  sincere  desire,  on  both  sides,  of 
establishing  a  cordial  reconciliation,  they  reeulted,  after  eight  days'  dis- 
cussion, in  a  treaty  of  peace,  with  which  the  Portuguese  infanta 
returned  into  her  own  country,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  her 
royal  brother.  The  articles  contained  in  it,  however,  were  too  un- 
palatable to  receive  an  immediate  assent;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  during  which  Isabella,  isa  from  relaxing, 
persevered  with  increased  energy  in  her  original  plan  of  operations,  that 
the  treaty  was  formally  ratified  by  the  court  of  Lisbon.   (Sept.  24, 1479.) 

It  was  stipulated  in  this  compact,  that  Alfonso  should  relinquish  the 
title  and  armorial  bearings  which  he  had  assumed  as  king  of  Castile ; 
that  he  should  resign  his  claims  to  the  hand  of  Joanna,  and  no  longer 
maintain  her  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  throne ;  that  that  lady  should 
make  the  election  within  six  months,  either  to  quit  Portugal  for  ever,  or 
to  remiain  there  on  the  condition  of  wedding  Don  John,  the  infant  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  so  soon  as  he  should  attain  a  marriageable  age, 
or  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  take  the  veil ;  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted  to  all  such  Castilians  as  had  supported  Joanna's 
cause  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  concord  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
cemented  by  the  imion  of  Alonso,  son  of  the  prince  of  Portugal,  with  the 
infanta  Isabella,  of  Castile. 

Thus  terminated,  after  a  duration  of  four  years  and  a  half,  the  War 
of  the  Succession.     It  had  fallen  with  peculiar  fury   on  the   border 

Erovinces  of  Leon  and  Estramadura,  which,  from  their  local  position, 
ad  necessarily  been  kept  in  constant  collision  with  the  enemy.  Its 
baneful  effects  were  long  visible  there,  not  only  in  the  general  devas- 
tation and  distress  of  tne  coimtry,  but  in  the  moral  disorganisation 
which  the  licentious  and  predatory  habits  of  soldiers  necessanly  intro- 
duced among  a  simple  peasantry.  In  a  personal  view,  however,  the  war 
had  terminated  most  triumphantly  for  Isabella,  whose  wise  and  vigorous 
administration,  seconded  by  her  husband's  vigilance,  had  dispelled  the 
storm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  her  from  abroad,  and  established 
her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

Joanna's  interests  were  alone  compromised,  or  rather  sacrificed  by  the 
treaty.  She  readily  discerned  in  the  provision  for  her  marriage  with  an 
infant  still  in  the  cradle,  only  a  flimsy  veil  intended  to  disguise  the 
king  of  Portugal's  desertion  of  her  cause.  Disgusted  with  a  world  in 
which  she  had  hitherto  experienced  nothing  but  misfortune  herself,  and 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  to  others,  she  determined  to  renounce 
it  for  ever,  and  seek  a  shelter  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  the  cloister. 
She  accordingly  entered  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Coimbra,  where, 
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in  the  following  year,  she  prononnced  the  irrevocable  vows  which 
divorce  the  iinhappv  subject  of  them  for  ever  from  her  species.  Two 
envoys  from  Castile,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  Isabella's  confessor,  and 
Dr.  Diaz  de  Madrigal,  one  of  her  council,  assisted  at  this  affecting 
ceremony :  and  the  reverend  father,  in  a  copious  exhortation  addressed 
to  the  youthful  novice,  assured  her  "  that  she  had  chosen  the  better  part 
approved  in  the  Evangelists ;  that,  as  spouse  of  the  church,  her  chastity 
would  be  prolific  of  afl  spiritual  delights  ;  her  subjection,  liberty, — the 
only  true  liberty, — ^partaking  more  of  Heaven  than  of  earth.  No 
kinsman,"  continued  the  disinterested  preacher, — "no  true  friend  or 
faithful  counsellor,  would  divert  you  from  so  holy  a  purpose."  * 

Not  long  after  this  event,  king  Alfonso,  penetrated  with  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  destined  bride, — ^the  "excellent  lady,"  as  the  Portuguese 
continued  to  caD  her, — ^resolved  to  imitate  her  example,  and  exchange 
his  royal  robes  for  the  humble  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  He  conse- 
quently made  preparations  for  resigning  his  crown  anew,  and  retiring 
to  the  monastery  of  Varatojo,  on  a  bleak  eminence  near  the  Atlantic 
ojcean,  when  he  suddenly  fell  ill,  at  Cintra,  of  a  disorder  which 
terminated  his  existence  on  the  28th  of  August,  1481.  Alfonso's  fiery 
character,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  love,  chivalry,  and  religion  Were 
blended  together,  resembled  that  of  some  paladin  of  romance :  as  the 
chimerical  enterprises,  in  which  he  was  perpetually  engaged,  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  age  of  knight-errantrjr  than  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  pacification  with 
Portugal  secured  to  the  sovereigns  the  undisputed  possession  of  Castile, 
another  crown  devolved  on  Ferdinand  by  tne  deatn  of  his  father,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  who  expired  at  Barcelona,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1479,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  Such  was  his  admirable 
constitution,  that  he  retained  not  only  nis  intellectual,  but  his  bodily 
vigour  unimpaired  to  the  last.  His  long  life  was  consumed  in  civil 
faction  or  foreign  wars  ;  and  his  restless  spirit  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
these  tumultuous  scenes,  as  best  fitted  to  develope  its  various  energies. 
He  combined,  however,  with  this  intrepid  and  even  ferocious  temper, 
an  address  in  the  management  of  affairs,  which  led  him  to  rely,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  much  more  on  negotiation  than  on 
positive  force.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ffrst  monarchs 
who  brought  into  vogue  that  refined  science  of  the  cabinet,  which  was 
so  profoundly  studied  by  statesmen  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  on  which  his  own  son  Ferdinand  furnished  the  most  practical 
commentary. 

The  crown  of  Navarre,  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  usurped,  devolved > 

*  L.  Marineo  sx)eak8  of  the  Senora  muy  excelerUe  as  an  inmate  of  the  cloister  at  the  period 
in  which  he  was  writing,  1522.  Notwithstanding  her  "irrevocable  vows,"  however, 
Joanna  several  times  quitted  the  monastery,  and  maintained  a  royal  state  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs,  who  occasionally  threatened  to  revive  her  dormant 
claims  to  the  projudico  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  She  may  be  said,  consequently,  to 
have  formed  the  pivot  on  which  turned,  during  her  whole  life,  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  courts  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  ana  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  those 
frequent  intermarriages  between  the  royal  lamilies  of  the  two  countries,  by  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  hoped  to  detach  the  Portuguese  crown  from  her  interests.  Joanna 
affected  a  royal  style  and  ma^ificence,  and  subscribed  herself,  "  I,  the  Queen,"  to  the 
l^st.  She  died  in  the  palace  at  Lisbon,  in  1530,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age,  having  survived 
most  of  her  ancient  fncnds,  suitors,  and  competitors. — Joanna's  histoiy,  subsequent  to  her 
taking  the  veil,  has  been  collected,  with  his  usual  precision,  by  Souor  Clemencm. 
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on  his  decease,  on  liis  guilty  daughter  Leonora,  countess  of  Foix,  who^ 
as  we  haye  before  noticed,  survived  to  enjoy  it  only  three  short  weeks. 
Aragon,  with  its  extensive  dependencies,  descended  to  Ferdinand.  Thus 
the  two  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  after  a  separation  of  more  than 
four  centuries,  became  indissolubly  united,  and  the  foundations  were 
laid  of  the  magnificent  empire  which  was  destined  to  overshadow  every 
other  European  monarchy. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

nrrSBNAL  ADMINISTBATIOlir  OF  CASTILE* 

1475—1482. 


\ 


Schemes  of  Reform — Holy  Brotherhood — Tumult  at  Segovia — The  Queen's  Presence  of 
mind— ^Severe  execution  of  Justice — Boyal  Progress  through  Ands^usia — Reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Tribimals — Castilian  Jurisprudence — Plans  for  reducing  the-  Noblest- 
Revocation  of  Grants — Military  Orders  of  Castile — Masterships  :mnez^  to  the  Crown 
— Ecclesiastical  Usurpations  resisted — Restoration  of  Trade — I^iosperity  of  the 
Kingdom. 

I  HATE  deferred  to  the  present  chapter  a  consideration  of  the 
important  changes  introduced  into  the  interior  administration  of  Castile 
after  the  accession  of  Isabella,  in  order  to  present  a  connected  and 
comprehensive  view  of  them  to  the  reader,  without  interrupting  the 
progress  of  the  military  narrative.  The  subject  may  afford  an  agreeable 
relief  to  the  dreary  details  of  blood  and  battle  with  which  we  have  been 
80  long  occupied,  and  which  were  rapidly  converting  the  garden  of 
Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Such  details  indeed  seem  to  have  the  deepest 
interest  for  contemporary  writers ;  but  the  eye  of  posterity,  unclouded 
by  personal  interest  or  passion,  turns  with  satisfaction  from  them  to 
tnose  cultivated  arts  which  can  make  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

If  there  be  any  being  on  earth  that  may  be  permitted  to  remind  us  of 
the  Deity  himself,  it  is  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire  who  employs  the 
high  powers  intrusted  to  him  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ; 
who,  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts  corresponding  with  his  station,  in 
an  age  of  comparative  barbarism,  endeavours  to  impart  to  his  land  the 
light  of  civilisation  which  illumines  his  own  bosom,  and  to  create,  firom 
the  elements  of  discord  the  beautiful  fabric  of  social  order.  Such  was 
Isabella ;  and  such  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  And. fortunate  was  it 
for  Spain  that  her  sceptre,  at  this  crisis,  was  swayed  by  a  sovereign 
possessed  of  sufficient  wisdom  to  devise,  and  energy  to  execute,  the  most 
salutary  schemes  of  reform,  and  thus  to  infuse  a  new  principle  of  vitality 
into  a  government  fast  sinking  into  premature  decrepitude. 

The  whole  plan  of  reform  introduced  into  the  government  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  or  more  properly  by  the  latter,  to  whom  the  internal 
administration  of  Castile  was  principally  referred,  was  not  fully  unfolded 
until  the  completion  of  her  reign.  But  the  most  important  modifications 
were  adopted  previously  to  the  war  of  Granada  in  1482.  These  may  b^ 
embraced  under  the  foUowing  heads.    I.  The  efficient  administration  oi 
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justice.  II.  The  codification  of  the  laws.  III.  The  depression  of  thQ 
nobles.  IV.  The  vindication  of  ecclesiastical  rights  belonging  to  the 
crown  from  the  usurpation  of  the  papal  see.  V.  The  regulation  of 
trade.    VI.  The  pre-eminence  of  royal  authority. 

I.  The  administration  of  justice.  —  In  the  dismal  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  the  authority  of  the  monarch 
and  of  the  royal  judges  had  fallen  into  such  contempt  that  the  law  was 
entirely  without  force.  The  cities  afforded  no  better  protection  than  the 
open  country.  Every  man's  hand  seemed  to  be  lifted  against  his 
neighbour.  Property  was  plundered ;  persons  were  violated ;  the  most 
holy  sanctuaries  profaned;  and  the  numerous  fortresses  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  instead  of  sheltering  the  weak,  converted  into 
dens  of  robbers.*  Isaoella  saw  no  better  way  of  checking  this  unbounded 
licence,  than  to  direct  against  it  that  popular  engine,  the  Santa  Her- 
mandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  which  had  more  than  once  shaken  the 
Castilian  monarchs  on  their  throne. 

The  project  for  the  reorganisation  of  this  institution  was  introduced 
into  the  oortes  held,  the  year  after  Isabella's  accession,  at  Madrigal, 
in  1476.  It  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  junta  of  deputies  from  the 
different  cities  of  the  kingdom,  convened  at  Duefias  in  the  same  year. 
The  new  institution  differed  essentially  from  the  ancient  herman- 
dadeSf  since,  instead  of  being  partial  in  its  extent,  it  was  designed  to 
embrace  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  instead  of  being  directed,  as  had  often 
been  the  case,  against  the  crown  itself,  it  was  set  in  motion  at  the 
8ugg3stion  of  the  latter,  and  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  The  crimes  reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  aU 
violence  or  theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the  open  country, 
and  in  cities  by  such  offenders  as  escaped  into  the  country;  house- 
breaking ;  rape ;  and  resistance  of  justice.  The  specification  of  these 
orimes  snows  their  frequency ;  and  tine  reasons  for  designating  the  open 
country  as  the  particular  theatre  for  the  operations  of  the  hermandad, 
was  the  facility  which  criminals  possessed  there  for  eluding  the  pursuit 
of  justice,  especially  under  shelter  of  the  strongholds  or  fortresses  with 
which  it  was  plentifully  studded. 

An  annual  contribution  of  eighteen  thousand  maravedis  was  assessed 
on  every  hundred  vecmos  or  householders,  for  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  horseman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  offenders,  and  enforce 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  On  the  flight  of  a  criminal,  the  tocsins  of  the 
villages  through  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  passed  were  sounded ; 
and  the  quadriUeros  or  oflBlcers  oi  the  brotherhood,  stationed  on  the 
different  points,  took  up  the  pursuit  with  such  promptness  as  left  little 
chance  of  escape.  A  court  of  two  alcaldes  was  established  in  every  town 
containing  thirty  families,  for  the  trial  of  all  crimes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  hermandad ;  and  an  appeal  lay  from  them  in  specified  cases 
to  a  supreme  council.  A  general  junta,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  annually  convened  for  the  regulation 
of  affairs ;  and  their  instructions  were  transmitted  to  provincial  juntas, 

*  Amonof  other  examples,  Pulpfar  mentions  that  of  the  alcayde  of  Castro-Niiiio,  Pedro 
de  Mendana,  who,  from  the  stron(?bolds  in  his  possession,  committed  siich  grievous 
devastations  throughout  the  country,  that  the  cities  of  Burgos,  A^la,  Salamanca,  Scg<")via, 
Valladolid,  Medina,  and  otiiers  in  that  quarter,  were  fain  to  jmy  him  a  tribute,  (black 
piail,)  to  protect  their  territories  from  his  rapacity.  His  sucoeasful  examixLe  was  imitated 
by  many  other  knightly  fireebooters  of  the  period. 
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ynho  superintended  tlie  execution  of  them.  The  laws,  enacted  at  different 
times  in  these  assemblies,  were  compiled  into  a  code  under  the  sanction. 
of  the  junta  general  at  Tordelaguna,  in  1485.  The  penalties  for  theft, 
which  are  literally  written  in  blood,  are  specified  in  this  code  with 
singular  precisicm.  The  most  petty  larceny  was  punished  with  stripes, 
the  loss  of  a  member,  or  of  life  itself;  and  the  mw  was  administered 
with  an  unsparing  rigour,  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  necessitjr  of 
the  case  could  justify.  Capital  executions  were  conducted  by  shooting 
the  criminal  with  arrows.  The  enactment  relating  to  this  provides  that 
*^  the  convict  shall  receive  the  sacrament  like  a  Catholic  Christian,  and 
after  that  be  executed  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  hia  soul  may 
pass  the  more  securely." 

!N^otwithstanding  the  popular  constitution  of  the  hermandad,  and  the 
obvious  advantages  attending  its  introduction  at  this  juncture,  it  expe- 
rienced so  decided  an  opposition  from  the  nobility,  who  discerned  the 
check  it  was  likely  to  impose  on  their  authority,  that  it  required  all  the 
queen's  address  and  perseverance  to  effect  its  general  adoption.* 

The  constable  de  Haro,  however,  a  nobleman  of  great  weight  from  his 
personal  character,  and  the  most  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the 
north,  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  introduce  it  among  his  vassals.  His 
example  was  gradually  followed  by  others  of  the  same  rank ;  and  when 
the  city  of  Seville,  and  the  great  lords  of  Andalusia,  had  consented  to 
receive  it,  it  speedily  became  established  throughout  ik^  kingdom.  Thus 
a  standing  body  of  &oops,  two  thousand  in  number,  thoroughly  equi^iped 
and  mounted,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  suppress  domestic  insurrection.  The  supreme  junta,  whioh 
regulated  the  councils  of  the  hermandad,  constituted  moreover  a  sort  of 
inferior  cortes,  relieving  the  exigencies  of  government,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  important  suppUes  of  men  and 
money.  By  the  activity  of  this  new  military  police,  the  country  was,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  cleared  of  its  swarms  of  banditti,  as  well  as  of 
the  robber  chieftains,  whose  strength  had  enabled  them  to  defy  the  law. 
The  ministers  of  justice  found  a  sure  protection  in  the  independent 
discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  the  blessings  of  personal  security  and 
social  order,  so  long  estranged  from  the  nation,  were  again  restored 
to  it. 

The  important  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  of  the  her- 
mandad, secured  its  confirmation  by  successive  cortes,  for  the  period  of 
twenty -two  years,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  opposition  of  the  aristocracy. 
At  length,  in  1498,  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  having  been 
completely  obtained,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  the  nation  from, 
the  heavy  charges  which  its  maintenance  imposed.  The  great  salaried 
officers  were  dismissed;  a  few  subordinate  functionaries  were  retained 
for  the  administ^tion  of  justice,  over  whom  the  regular  courts  of 
criminal  law  possessed  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  magnificent 
apparatus  of  the  Santa  Hermandad^  stripped  of  all  but  the  terrors  of 
its  name,  dwindled  into  an  ordinary  police,  such  as  it  has  existed,  with 
various  modifications  of  form,  down  to  the  present  century. 

Isabella  was  so  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  her  schemes  of  reform, 
that,  even  in  the  minuter  details,  she  frequently  superintended  the 
execution  of  them  herself.  For  this  she  was  adinirably  fitted  by  her 
personal  address,  and  presence  of  mind  in  danger ;  and  by  the  infiuenoe 
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which  a  conviction  of  her  integrity  gave  her  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  occurred,  the  year  but  one 
after  her  coronation,  at  Segovia.  The  inhabitants,  secretiy  instigated  by 
the  bishop  of  that  place,  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  rose  against 
Cabrera,  marquis  of  Moya,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  city  had  been 
intrusted,  and  who  had  made  himself  generally  un^pular  by  his  strict 
discipline.  They  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
outworks  of  the  citadel,  and  to  compel  the  deputy  of  the  alcayde,  who 
was  himself  absent,  to  take  shelter,  ^gether  with  the  princess  Isabella, 
then  the  only  daughter  of  the  sovereigns,  in  the  interior  defences,  where 
they  were  rigorously  blockaded. 

The  queen,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  event  at  Tordesillas,  mounted 
her  horse,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  despatch  towards  Segovia, 
attended  by  cardinal  Mendoza,'the  count  of  Benavente,  and  a  few  others 
of  her  court.  At  some  distance  from  the  city  she  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  requesting  her  to  leave  behind  the  count  of 
Benavenfe  and  the  marchioness  of  Mova  (the  former  of  whom  as  the 
intimate  friend,  and  the  latter  as  the  wife  of  the  alcayde,  were  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  citizens),  or  they  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
Isabella  haughtily  replied,  that  ^^  she  was  queen  of  Castile ;  that  the  city 
was  hers,  moreover,  by  right  of  inheritance  ;  and  that  she  was  not  used 
to  receive  conditions  from  rebellious  subjects."  Then  pressing  forward 
with  her  littie  retinue  through  one  of  the  gates,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  her  Mends,  she  effected  her  entrance  into  the  citadel. 

The  populace,  in  the  meanwhile,  assembling  in  greater  numbers  than 
before,  continued  to  show  the  most  hostile  dispositions,  calling  out, 
*^ Death  to  the  alcayde!  Attack  the  castie!"  Isabella's  attendants, 
terrified  at  the  tumult,  and  at  the  preparations  which  the  peopls  were 
making  to  put  their  menaces  into  execution,  besought  their  mistress  to 
oause  me  gates' to  be  secured  more  strongly,  as  the  only  mode  of  defence 
tigainst  the  infuriated  mob.  But,  instead  of  listening  to  their  counsel, 
6he  bade  them  remain  quietly  in  the  apartment,  and  descended  herself 
into  the  court-yard,  where  she  ordered  the  portals  to  be  thrown  open  for 
the  admission  of  the  people.  She  stationed  herself  at  the  further  extre- 
mity of  the  area,  and,  as  the  populace  poured  in,  calmly  demanded  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  "  Tell  me,"  said  she,  "  what  are  your  grievr 
unces,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  redress  them ;  for  I  am  sure  that 
what  is  for  your  interest,  must  be  also  for  mine,  and  for  that  of  the 
whole  city."  The  insurgents,  abashed  by  the  unexpected  presence  of 
their  sovereign,  as  well  as  by  her  cool  and  dignified  demeanour,  replied, 
that  all  they  desired  was  the  removal  of  Cabrera  from  the  government 
of  the  city.  "  He  is  deposed  already,"  answered  the  queen,  "  and  you 
have  my  authority  to  turn  out  sucn  of  his  officers  as  are  still  in  the 
oastie,  which  I  shall  intrust  to  one  of  my  own  servants,  on  whom  I  can 
rely."  The  people,  pacified  by  these  assurances,  shouted  **  Long  live  the 
queen ! "  and  eagerly  hastened  to  obey  her  mandates. 

After  thus  turning  aside  the  edge  of  popular  fury,  Isabella  proceeded 
with  her  retinue  to  me  royal  resioence  in  the  city,  attended  by  the  fickle 
multitude,  whom  she  again  addi>3ssed  on  arriving  there,  admonishing 
them  to  return  to  their  vocations,  as  this  was  no  time  for  calm  inquiry ; 
and  promising  that,  if  they  would  send  three  or  four  of  their  numoer  ta 
her  on  the  morrow  to  report  the  extent  of  tiieir  grievances,  she  would 
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examine  into  the  affair,  and  render  justice  to  all  parties.  The  mob 
accordingly  dispersed  ;  and  the  queen,  after  a  candid  examination, 
haying  ascertained  the  groiindlessness  or  gross  exaggeration  of  the 
misdemeanours  imputed  to  Cabrera,  and  traced  the  source  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  the  lealousy  of  the  bishop  of  Segovia  and  his  associates, 
reinstated  the  deposed  alcayde  in  the  full  possession  of  his  dignities, 
which  his  enemies,  either  convinced  of  the  altered  dispositions  of  the 
people,  or  believing  that  the  favourable  moment  for  resistance  had 
escaped,  made  no  further  attempts  to  disturb.  Thus,  by  a  happy  pre- 
sence of  mind,  an  affair,  which  threatened  at  its  outset  disastrous 
consequences,  was  settled  without  bloodshed,  or  compromise  of  the 
royal  dignity.* 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1477,  Isabella  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Estramadura  and  Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  the 
dissensions,  and  introducing  a  more  efiBlcient  police,  in  these  unhappy 
provinces ;  which  from  their  proximity  to  the  stormy  frontier  of  Portugal, 
as  weU  as  from  the  feuds  between  the  great  houses  of  Guzman  and  Ponce 
de  Leon,  were  plujiged  in  the  most  frightful  anarchy.  Cardinal  Mendoza 
and  her  other  ministers  remonstrated  against  this  imprudent  exposure 
of  her  person,  where  it  was  so  little  likely  to  be  respected.  But  she 
replied,  **  It  was  true  there  were  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  be 
encountered ;  but  her  fate  was  in  God's  hands,  and  she  felt  a  confidence 
that  he  would  guide  to  a  prosperous  issue  such  designs  as  were  righteous 
in  themselves  and  resolutely  conducted." 

Isabella  experienced  the  most  loyal  and  magnificent  reception  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Serille,  where  she  established  her  heaa-quarters. 
The  first  days  of  her  residence  there  were  consumed  in  fHes^  tourneys, 
tilts  of  reeds,  and  other  exercises  of  the  Castilian  chivalry.  After  tnis 
she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  great  purpose  of  her  visit,  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses.  She  held  her  court  in  the  saloon  of  the  alcazar,  or 
royal  castle,  where  she  revived  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns,  of  presiding  in  person  over  the  administration  of  justice. 
Every  Friday  wie  took  her  seat  in  her  chair  of  state,  on  an  elevated 
platform  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  surrounded  by  her  council, 
together  with  the  subordinate  functionaries,  and  the  insignia  of  a  court ' 
of  justice.  The  members  of  her  privy  council  and  of  the  high  court  of 
criminul  law  sat  in  their  official  capacity  every  day  in  the  week  ;  and 
the  queen  herself  received  such  suits  as  were  referred  to  her  adjudi- 
cation, saving  the  parties  the  usual  expense  and  procrastination  of 
justice. 

By  the  extraordinary  despatch  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  during  ' 
the  two  months  that  she  resided  in  tiie  city,  a  vast  number  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes  were  disposed  of,  a  large  amount  of  plundered  property 
was  restored  to  its  lawful  owners,  and  so  many  offenders  were  brought  to 
condign  punishment,  that  no  less  than  four  thousand  suspected  persons, 
it  is  computed,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  speedy  retribution  for  their 
crimes,  escaped  into  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  rortugal  and  Granada. 
The  worthy  burghers  of  Se-nlle,  alarmed  at  this  rapid  depopulation  of  the 

*  GonzsJo  de  Oviedo  lavishes  many  encomiums  on  Cabrera  for  "his  generous  qualities, 
his  singular  prudence  in  government*  and  his  solicitude  for  his  vassals,  whom  he  inspired 
with  the  deepest  attachment."  The  best  panegyric  ou  his  character  is  the  unshaken  con- 
fidence which  his  royal  mistress  reposed  in  him  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
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city,  sent  a  deputation  to  tlie  queen,  to  deprecate  her  anger,  and  to 
represent  that  faction  had  been  so  busy  of  late  years  in  their  unhappy 
town,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  family  to  be  found  in  it,  some  of  whose 
members  were  not  more  or  less  involved  in  the  guilt.  Isabella,  who  was 
naturally  of  a  benign  disposition,  considering  tnat  enough  had  probably 
been  done  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  remaining  delinquents, 
was  willing  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  accordingly  granted  an 
amnesty  for  all  past  oftences,  save  heresy,  on  the  condition,  however,  of 
a  general  restitution  of  such  property  as  had  been  unlawfolly  seized  and 
retained  during  the  period  of  anarchy.* 

But  Isabella  became  convinced  that  all  arrangements  for  establishing 
permanent  tranquillity  in  Seville  would  be  ineffectual,  so  long  as  the 
feud  continued  between  the  great  families  of  Ghizman  and  Ponce  de  Leon. 
The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  heads  of  these 
houses,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  royal  towns  and  fortresses,  as 
weU  as  of  those  which,  belonging  to  the  citjr,  were  scattered  over  its 
circumjacent  territory,  where,  a&  luts  been  prervioualy  stated,  th^  carried 
on  war  against  each  other  like  independent  potentates.  The  K)rmer  of 
these  grandees  had  been  the  loyal  supporter  of  Isabella  in  the  War  of 
the  Suooession;  The  marquis  of  Oa£z,  on  the  other  hand,  connected 
by  marrii^e  with  the  house  of  Facheco,  had  cautiously  withheld  his 
alle^anoe,  although  he  had  not  testified  his  hostility  by  any  overt  act. 
While  the  queen  wa»  hesitating  as  to  the  course  ^e  should  pursue  in 
reference  to  the  marquis,  who  still  kej)t  himself  aloof  in  his  fortified 
castle  of  Xerez,.he  suddenly  presented  himself  by  night  at  her  residence 
in  Seville,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  attendants.  He  took  this 
step,  doubtless^  &om  the  conviction  that  the  Portuguese  faction,  had 
nothing  farther  te  hope  in  a  kingdom  where  Isabella  reisned  not  only  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  out  by  the  affections  of  tiie  people ;  and  he  now 
eagerly  profferxed  his  allegiance  te  her,  excusing  his  previous  conduct  as 
he  best  could.  The  queen  was  too  well  satisfied  with  the  submission, 
however  tardy,. of  this  formidable  vassal,  to  call  him  to  severe  account 
for  past  delinquencies.  She  exacted  fix)m  him,,  however,  the  full  resti- 
tution of  such  domains  and  fortresses  as  he  had  filched  from  the  crown 
and  from  the  citv  of  Seville,  on  condition  of  similar  concessions  by  his 
rival,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  She  next  attempted  to  establish  a 
reconciliation  between  these  belligerent  grandees ;  but  aw>are  that,  how- 
ever pacific  might  be  their  demonstrations  for  the  present,  there  could 
be  little  hope  of  permanentiv  allaying  the  inherited  feuds  of  a  century, 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parties  to  each  other  must  necessarily 
multiply  freak  causes  of  disgust,  she  caused  them  to  withdraw  from 
Seville  to  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  by  this  expedient  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  the  flame  of  discord. 

In  the  following  year,  1478,  Isabella  aooompanied  her  husband  in  a 
tour  through  Andalusia,  for  the  immediate  puipose  of  reconnoitring  the 
coast.  In  the'  oornrse  of  this  progress,  they  were  splendidly  entertained 
by  the  duke  and  marquis  at  their  patrimonial  estate».  They  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Cordova,  where  they  adopted  a  similar  policy  with  that 
pursued  at  Seville ;  compelling  the  count  de  Cabra,  connected  with  the 
blood  royal,  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  lord  of  MontiUa,  whose  feotions  had 
long  desolated  this  fair  city,  to  withdraw  into  the  ooraitry,  and  restore 

•  L.  Marine©  says,  no  less  than  8,000  guilty  fled  firom  Seville  and  C!ordoya. 
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the  immense  possessions  wluck  tiiey  liad  usurped  both  from  the  munici- 
pality and  the  crown. 

One  example  among  others  may  he  mentioned,  of  the  rectitude  and 
seyere  impartiality  with-  which  Isabella  administered  justice,  that 
oocurred  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  Ghdician  knight,  named  Alvaro  Yaiiez 
de  Lugo.  This  person,  being  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  attended 
with  &e  most  aggravating  circumstances,  sought  to-  obtain  a  commuta- 
tion of  his  punishment  by  the  payment  of  hrty  thousand  dohlaa  of  gold 
to  the  queen,  a  sum  exceeding,  at  that  time,  the  annual  rents  of  the 
orown.  Some  of  IsabeUisJs  oounseUors  would  have  persuaded  her  to 
aocept  tile  donatiye^  and  appropriate  it  to'  tilie  pious  purposes  of  the 
Moorish  war.  But,  fw  from  being*  blinded  by  their  sophistry,  she 
suffezsed.  the  law  to  take  its  ooto'sej  and,  in  order  to  pllBLce  ner  conduct 
above  every  sospioion  of  &  mercenary  motive  j  allowed  his  estates,  which 
might  legally  nave  been  con£soated'  to  the  crown,  to  descend  to  his 
natural  heirs.  Nothing  oontributed  more  to  re-establish  the  supz^maoy 
of  law  in  this  reign,  than  the  certainty  of  it»  execution,  without  respect  to 
wealth  or  rank ;  for  the  insubordination  prevalent  throughout  Casme  was 
chiefly  imputable  to  persons  of  this  description,  whoj  if  they  failed  to  defeat 
justice  by  force,  were  sure  of  doing  so  by  the  corruption  of  its  ministTers^ 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  employed  the  same  vigorous  measures  in  the 
other  parts  of  their  dominions,  which  had  proved  so  successfol  in 
Andalusia,  for  the  extirpation  of  tile  hordes  ofi  banditti,  and  of  ther 
robber-knights,  who  differed  in  no  respect  from  Uie  former  but  in  their 
superior  power.  In  Gkdicia  alone,  fifty  fortresses^  the  strongholds  of 
tyranny,  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  fiffeeen  hundred  malefectors,  it 


was  computed,  were  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom.  **^The^  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,"  says  a  writerof  that  age,.  *'  who*  had  long 
since  despaired  of  justice,  blessed  Gbd  for  their  deliverance,  as  it  were, 
from  a  deplorable  captivity." 

While  the  sovereigne  wer&  thus*  personally  occupied  with  the  suppresr 
sion  of  domestic  disoord,  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  policei 
tiiey  were  not  mattentive  to  the  higher  tribunals,  to  whose  keeping^ 
chiefly,  were  ent^rusted  the- personal  rights  and  property  of  the  subject. 
They  re-organised  the  royal  or  privy  council'^  whose  powers,  although, 
as  has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduotion,  principally  of  an  adminii3trativ& 
natui?^  had  beext*  gradually  encroaching  on  those  of  the  superior  courts 
of  law.  During  me  last  centuiy,  this  body  had  consisted  of  prelates4 
knights,  and  lawyeiia,.  whose  numbers  and  relative  proportiona  haoi  varied, 
in  jifObrent  times.  The  right  of  the  greait  eoole^astics  and  nobiies  to.  a 
seat  in  it  was,,  indeed,  recognised,  but  the  transaction  of  business  was 
reserved  for  the  oounseUoiSr  specially  appointed.  Mhich  the  larger  pro- 
pertLon  of  tbese,  by  the  new^  arrangement,  was  made  up  of  junats,.  whose 
professional  education  and  experience  eminently  qualifled  thent  isst  tha 
station^  The^  ■pecdflo  dutiev  and^  interior  management  of  the  council 
were  prescribed  wit^  sufficient  accuracy.  Its  aiShoiity,  as  a  court  of 
justice,  was  oarefiiEy  limited;  but,.  a»  it  was  ohavged  witli^  the  prino^al 
executive  duties  of  gpvemment,  it  was  consulted  in  aU  important  tacans- 
actions  by  the  sovereigns,  who  paid  great  deference  to  its  opinions,  and. 
very  frequentiy  assisted  at  its  delibentionS)*' 

*  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  royal  councQwas  limited  to  one  prelate  as  president 
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No  change  was  made  in  the  high  criminal  conrt  of  alcaldes  de  corte, 
except  in  ite  forms  of  proceeding.  But  the  royal  audience,  or  chancery, 
tie  supreme  and  final  court  of  appeal  in  civil  causes,  was  entirely 
remodelled.  The  place  of  its  sittings,  hefore  indeterminate,  and  conse- 
quently occasioning  much  trouhle  and  cost  to  the  litigants,  was  fixed  at 
V  ailadolid.  Laws  were  passed  to  protect  the  tribunal  from  the  inter- 
ference, of  the  crown,  ana  the  queen  was  careful  to  fill  the  bench  with 
magistrates  whose  wisdom  and  integri^  would  afibrd  the  best  guarantee 
for  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  law.* 

In  the  cortes  of  Madrigal  (1476),  and  still  more  in  the  celebrated  one 
of  Toledo  (1480),  many  excellent  provisions  were  made  for  the  equitable 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  for  regulating  the  tribunals.  The 
judges  were  to  ascertain  every  week,  either  by  personal  inspection  or 
report,  the  condition  of  the  prisons,  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
nature  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were  confined.  They  were  requireji 
to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  afford  every  facility  for  their 
defence.  An  attorney  was  provided  at  the  public  expense,  under  the 
titie  of  "  advocate  for  the  poor,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  suits 
of  such  as  were  unable  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  cost.  Severe 
penalties  were  enacted  against  venality  in  the  judges,  a  gross  evil  under 
the  preceding  reigns,  as  well  as  against  such  counsel  as  took  exorbitant 
fees,  or  even  maintained  actions  that  were  manifestly  unjust.  Finally, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  and  make  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  municipal  and  other  inferior  courts  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  sovereigns  testified  their  respect  for  the  law  by  reviving  the 
ancient  but  obsolete  practice  of  presiding  personally  in  the  tribunals,  at 
least  once  a  week.  **  I  well  remember,"  says  one  of  their  court,  '*  to 
have  seen  the  queen,  together  with  the  Catholic  king,  her  husband, 
sitting  in  judgment  in  the  alcazar  of  Madrid,  every  Friday,  dispensing 
justice  to  all  such,  great  and  small,  as  came  to  demand  it.  This  was 
mdeed  the  golden  age  of  justice,"  continues  the  enthusiastic  writer ; 
"  and  since  our  sainted  mistress  has  been  taken  from  us,  it  has  been 
more  difBlcult,  and  far  more  costly,  to  transact  business  with  a  stripling 
of  a  secretary,  than  it  was  with  me  queen  and  all  her  ministers."! 

By  the  modifications  then  introduced,  the  basis  was  laid  of  the 
judiciary  system,  such  as  it  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  a^e. 
The  law  acquired  an  authority  which,  in  the  language  of  a  Spanish 

three  knights,  and  eight  or  nine  jurists.  The  sessions  were  to  be  held  every  day  in  the 
palace.  They  were  instructed  to  refer  to  the  other  tribunals  all  matters  not  strictly  coming' 
within  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their  acts,  in  all  cases  except  those  specially  reserved,  were 
to  have  the  force  of  law  without  the  royal  signature. 

Marina  denies  that  the  council  could  constitutionally  exercise  any  ludicial  authority,  at 
least  in  suite  between  private  parties ;  and  quotes  a  passage  from  PuJgar,  showing  that  its 
usurpations  in  this  way  were  restrained  by  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUo.  Powers  of  this 
nature,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent^  appear  to  have  been  conceded  to  it  by  more 
than  one  statute  under  this  reign. 

*  By  one  of  the  statutes,  the  commission  of  the  judges,  which  before  extended,  to  Ufe^ 
or  a  long  period,  was  abridged  to  one  year.  This  important  Innovation  was  made  at  the 
earnest  and  repeated  remonstrance  of  cortes,  who  traced  the  remissness  and  oorruntion, 
too  frequent  of  late  in  the  court,  to  the  circumstance  that  its  decisions  were  not  liable  to 
be  reviewed  during  life.  The  legislature  probably  mistook  the  true  cause  of  the  evil. 
Pew  will  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  the  remedy  proposed  must  have  been  fhtught  with  far 
greater. 

t  By  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  the  king  was  required  to  taka 
his  seat  in  the  council  every  Friday.  It  was  not  so  new  for  theCastilians  to  have  good 
laws,  as  for  their  monarcha  to  observe  them. 
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-writer,  '*  caused  a  decree,  signed  by  two  or  three  judges,  to  be  more 
respected  since  that  time,  than  an  army  before."      But  perhaps  the 


who  committed  the  most  diabolical  excesses,  in  open  contempt  of  law, 
there  was  How  such  terror  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  all,  that  no  one 
dared  to  lift  his  arm  against  another,  or  eyen  to  assail  him  with  con« 
tumelious  or  discourteous  language.  The  knight  and  the  squire,  who 
had  before  oppressed  the  labourer,  were  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  that 
justice  which  was  sure  to  be  executed  on  them ;  the  roads  were  swept  of 
the  banditti ;  the  fortresses,  the  strong-holds  of  violence,  were  thrown 
open ;  and  the  whole  nation,  restored  to  tranquillity  and  order,  sought 
no  other  redress  than  that  aflforded  by  the  operation  of  the  law." 

II.  Codification  of  the  laws. — ^Whatever  reforms  might  haye  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Castilian  judicatures,  they  would  have  been  of  littie  avail 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence  by 
which  their  decisions  were  to  be  regulated,  tods  was  made  \ip  of  the 
Visigothic  code,  as  the  basis ;  the  fueroa  of  the  Castilian  princes,  as  far 
back  as  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  '*Siete  Partidas,^'  the  famous 
compilation  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  digested  chiefly  from  maxims  of  the 
civil  law.  The  deficiencies  of  these  ancient  codes  had  been  gradually 
supplied  by  such  an  accumulation  of  statutes  and  ordinances,  as  rendered 
the  legislation  of  Castile  in  the  highest  degree  complex,  and  often  con- 
tradictory. The  embarrassment  resulting  &om  this  occasioned,  as  may 
be  imagined,  much  tardiness,  as  well  as  uncertainty,  in  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  who,  despairing  of  reconciling  the  discrepancies  in  their  own 
law,  governed  themselves  almost  exclusively  by  the  Roman,  so  much  less 
accommodated,  as  it  was,  than  their  own,  to  the  genius  of  the  national 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  freedom. 

The  nation  had  long  felt  the  pressure  of  these  evils,  and  made  attempts 
to  redress  them  in  repeated  cortes.  But  every  effort  proved  unavailing 
during  the  stormy  or  imbecile  reigns  of  the  princes  of  Trastamara.  At 
length,  tiie  subject  having  been  resumed  in  the  cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480, 
Dr.  Alfonso  Diaz  de  Montalvo,  whose  professional  science  had  been 
matured  under  the  reigns  of  three  successive  sovereigns,  was  charged 
with  the  commission  of  revisinff  the  laws  of  Castile,  and  of  compiling  a 
code  which  should  be  of  general  application  throughout  tiie  kingdom. 

This  laborious  undertaking  was  accomplished  in  littie  more  than  four 


it  was  one  of  the  first  works,  therefore,  which  received  the  honours  of 
the  press  in  Spain;  and  surely  none  could  have  been  found,  at  that 
period,  more  deserving  of  them.  It  went  through  repeated  editions  in 
the  course  of  that,  and  the  commencement  of  the  following  century.  It 
was  admitted  as  paramount  authority  throughout  Castile ;  and  altnough 
the  many  innovations,  which  were  introduced  in  that  age  of  reform, 
required  the  addition  of  two  subsidiary  codes  in  the  latter  years  of 
Isabella,  the  '*  Ordenan^as"  of  Montalvo  continued  to  be  the  guide  of 
the  tribunals  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second ;  and  may  be  said  to 
have  suggested  the  idea,  as  indeed  it  was  the  basis,  of  the  comprehensive 
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oompilartion  "  Ifrueva  Reoopilacion,"  Tvhioli  has  fiinoe  formed  the  law  of 
the  BpamislL  monarchy. 

ni.  DepuesBion  of  the  nohles. — ^In  the  course  of  the  pieoediiig  chapters, 
we  have  Been  the  extent  of  the  privileges  confltttatianally  enjoyed  byiihe 
azistooraoyf  as  weU  as  the  enormous  height  to  ivhiohiJiey  had  swollen 
Tinder  the  profuse  v&^gnB  of  John  the  Second  and  Benry  the  Ponrth. 
This  was  such,  at  the  aocession'of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  to  disturb 
the  bedance  of  the  constitution,  and  to  give  seidous  cause  of  apprehension 
both  to  "the  monarch  and  llie  people.  They  had  introduced  themselyes 
into  e¥ory  great  post  of  profit  or  authority.  They  had  rayished  from  the 
crown  the  estates  on  wmclk  it  depended  for  its  maintenance  as  well  as 
digniW.  They  coined  i)iiphey  in  their  own  mints,  like  sovereign  princes; 
oo^  they  -covered  th^  country  with  itheir  fortified  castles,  whence  they 
defied  the  law,  a(nd'de»ilated  the  unhappy  land  with  interminable  :£euda. 
It  was  obviouBly  necessary  for  'the  new  soverdgnB  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. against  iuiiB  ^poweocful  and  jealous rbody,  and,  above  all, 
to  attempt  no  measure  of  importance,  in  which  th^  would  not  be  sup^ 
ported  by  the  hearfy  eo-«Qperation  of  the  nation. 

The  first  measure,  which  may  be  said  to  have  clearly  developed  their 
policy,  was  the  organisation  of  "tiie  hexmandad,  which,  although  ostensibly 
oiEeotcd  against  odSendero  of  a  -more  humble  description,  was  made  to 
bear  indirectly  upon  the  nobility,  whom  .it  kept  in  awe  by  the  number 
and  discipline  of  its  fotrces,  and  the  promptness  with  which  it  could 
assemble  them  on  the  .most  remote  points  of  the  kingdom ;  while  its 
lights  of  jurisdiction  tended  materially  to  abridge  those  of  the  seignorial 
icibunals.  It  was  accordingly  resisted  with  the  greatest  rpertinaoity  by 
the  aiistocraoy ;  although,  as  we  have  «een,  the  i^solution  of  the  queen, 
supported  by  the  constanoy  of  the  commons,  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
allopposition,  until  the  ^eat  objects  of  the  institution  were  aocompliahed. 

Another  measure,  which  insensibly  operated  to  the  .depression  of  the 
nobility,  was  making  of&oial  preferment  depend  less  exclusively  on  rank, 
and  much  more  on  personal  merit  than  before.  ^^  Biaoe  the  hope  of 
^erdon,"  says  one  of  i^e  statutes  enacted  at  Toledo,  ^'is  the  spur  to 
just  and  honourable  actions,  when  men  perceive  that  ofOlees  of  trust  are 
not  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but  to  be  conferred  on  merit,  they  will 
strive  to  excel  in  virtue,  that  they  may  attain  its  reward."  The 
SOvereignB,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  grandees,  frequently 
advanced  persons  of  humble  origin,  and  .especially  mose  learned  in  the 
law,  to  the  most  responsible  stations;  consulting  them,  and  paying 
great  deference  to  their  opinions,  on  all  matters  of  importance.  The 
nobles,  finding  that  rank  was  no  longer  the  sole,  or  indeed  the  necessaiy 
avenue  to  proniotion,  sought  to  secure  it  by  attention  to  more  liberal 
studies,  in  ijrhioh  they  were  greatly  encouraged  by  Isabella,  who 
admitted  their  children  into  her  palace,  where  they  were  reared  under 
her  own  eye. 

But  the  boldest  assaults  on  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  were  made 
in  the  famous  cortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  which  Carb^al  enthusiastically 
styles  '^  cosa  divina  para  reformacion  y  xemedio  de  las  desordenes 
pasadas."  The  first  object  of  its  attention-was  the  condition  of  the 
exchequer,  which  Henry  the  Fourth  had  so  exhausted  by  his  reckless 
prodigality,  that  the  dear  annual  revenue  amounted  to  no  more  than 
thirty  thousand  ducats,  a  sum  mach  inffiiior  to  that  enjoyed  by  many 
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prirate  individuals;  so  timt,  stripped  (tf  Mb  patrimony,  it  at  last  came' 
to  be  said,  he  was  "king  only  of  the  highways."  Buch  had  been  the 
Toyal  necessities,  Hjaat  blank  certificates  of  annuities  assigned  on  the 
public  rents  were  hawked  about  )the  market,  and  sold  at  such  a  depre- 
ciated rate,  that  the  price  of  an  annuity  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
one  year's  income.  The  commons  saw  with  alarm  the  weight  of  the 
burdens  which  must  devolye  on  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  crown 
tibius  impoverished  in  its  resources;  and  they  resolved  to  meet  the 
dificulty  by  advising  at  once  a  resumption  of  the  grants  unconstttu- 
tionally  made  during  the  latter  half  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  and 
-the  eommeneement  of  iihe  present.*  This  measure,  however  violent  and 
repugnant  to  good  fedth  it  may  appear  at  the  present  time,  seems  then 
to  have  admitted  of  justification  as  far  as  *the  nation  was  eonoemed ; 
fiince  such  alienation  of  the  public  revenue  was  in  itseK  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  the  eoronotion  oath  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  those  who  accepted 
his  obhgations,  held  them  subject  to  the  Habitity  of  their  revocation 
wiiich  had  frequently  occurred  under  the  preceding  reigns. 

As  the  intended  measure  involved  the  interests  of  most  of  iihe 
considerable  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  thriven  on  the 
necessities  of  the  crown,  it  was  deemed  proper  "to  require  the  attendance 
•of  the  nobility  and  great  ecclesiastics  in  cortes  by  a  special  summons, 
which  it  seems  had  been  previously  omitted.  Thus  convened,  the 
legislature  appears,  with  great  unanimity,  and  much  to  the  credit  of 
those  most  deeply  affected  by  it,  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  proposed 
Tesumption  of  the  grants,  as  a  measure  of  absolute  neoessitr.  The  only 
difficulty  was  to  settle 'the  principles  on  which  the  retrenchment  might 
be  most  equitably  made  with  reference  to  creditors,  whose  claims  recited 
on  a  great  variety  of  grounds.  The  plan  suggested  b^  cardinal  Mendoza 
.fieems  to  have  been  partially  adopted.  It  was  decided  that  all,  whose 
pensions  had  been  conferred  without  any  corresponding  services  on  their 
part,  should  forfeit  them  entirely ;  that  those  who  had  purchased 
annuities  should  return  their  certificates  on  a  reimbursement  of  the 
price  paid  for  them ;  and  that  the  remaining  creditors,  who  composed 
the  l£D*gest  class,  should  retain  such  a  proportion  only  of  their  pensions, 
as  might  be  judged  commensurate  with  their  services  to  the  state. 

By  this  important  reduction,  the  final  adjustment  and  execution  of 
which  were  intrusted  to  Fexaiando  de  Talavera,  the  queen'^  confessor, 
a  man  of  austere  probity,  the  gross  amount  of  t£irty  millions  of 
maravedis,  a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  on 
Isabella's  accession,  was  annually  saved  to  the  crown.  The  retrenoh- 
>ment  was  conducted  with  such  strict  impartiality,  that  the  most 
^confidential  servants  of  the  queen,  and  the  relatives  of  her  husband, 
•were  among  those  who  suffered  the  most  severely,  f  It  is  worthy  of 
•remark,  that  no  dimxnutiQn  whatever  was  made  of  the -Spends  settled 
-on  liteiary  fDid  charitable  establishments.    It  maybe  also  added,  that 

*  The  commons  had  pressed  the  measiire,  as  one  of  the  last  necessity  to  the  citmTii,  as 
early  as  the  cortes  of  Madrigal,  hi  1476. 

t  Admiral  Enriquez,  for  instance,  resigned. 240, 000  maravedis  of  his  annual  income ^ — 
the  duke  of  Alva,  575,000 ;— the  duke  of  Medhia  Sidonia,  180,000.— The  loyal  family  of  the 
Mendozas  were  also  great  losers ;  but  none  forfeited  so  much  as  the  overgrown  favourite 
of  Henry  IV.,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,.duke  of  AlbuquermLe,  who  had  uniformly  supported 
the  royal  cause,  and  whose  retrenchment  amounted^  1^00,000  maravedis  of  yearly 
rent. 
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Isabella  apptopriated  the  first  fruits  of  this  measure,  by  distributing  the 
sum  of  twenty  millions  of  maravedis  among  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  loyalists  who  had  fallen  in  the  War  of  the  Succession.*  This 
resumption  of  the  grants  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  those 
economical  reforms  which,  without  oppression  to  the  subject,  augmented 
the  pubUo  revenue  more  than  twelvefold  during  this  auspicious  reign. 

Several  other  acts  were  passed  bythe  same  cortes,  which  had  a  more 
exclusive  bearing  on  the  nobility.  They  were  prohibited  from  quartering 
the  royal  arms  on  their  escutcheons,  from  being  attended  by  a  mace- 
beaxer  and  a  body-guard,  from  imitating  the  regal  style  of  address  in 
their  written  correspondence,  and  other  insignia  of  royalty  which  they* 
had  arrogantly  assumed.  They  were  forbidden  to  erect  new  fortresses, 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  activity  of  the  queen  in  procuring  the 
demolition  or  restitution  of  the  old.  They  were  expressly  restrained 
from  duels,  an  inveterate  source  of  mischief;  for  engaging  in  which, 
the  parties,  both  principals  and  seconds,  were  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  treason.  Isabella  evinced  her  determination  of  enforcing  this  law 
on  the  highest  offenders,  by  imprisoning,  soon  after  its  enactment,  the 
coimts  of  Luna  and  Valencia  for  exchanging  a  cartel  of  defiance,  until 
the  point  at  issue  shoidd  be  settled  by  the  regular  course  of  justice,  f 

It  is  true  the  haughty  nobility  of  Castile  winced  more  than  once  at 
finding  themselves  so  tightly  curbed  by  their  new  masters.  On  one 
occasion  a  number  of  the  principal  grandees,  with  the  duke  of  Infantado 
at  their  head,  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king  and  queen, 
requiring  them  to  abolish  the  hermandad,  as  an  institution  burdensome 
on  the  nation,  deprecating  the  slight  degree  of  confidence  which  their 
highnesses  reposea  in  their  order,  and  requesting  that  four  of  their 
number  might  be  selected  to  form  a  council  for  the  general  direction 
of  affairs  of  state,  by  whose  advice  the  king  and  queen  should  be 

fovemed  in  all  matters  of  importance,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
'ourth. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  this  unseasonable  remonstrance  with 
great  indignation,  and  returned  an  answer  couched  in  the  haughtiest 
terms.  **The  hermandad,"  they  said,  **is  an  institution  most  ssSutary 
to  the  nation,  and  is  approved  by  it  as  such.  It  is  our  province  to 
determine  who  are  best  entitled  to  preferment,  and  to  make  merit  the 
standard  of  it.  You  may  foUow  the  court,  or  retire  to  your  estates,  as 
you  think  best ;  but,  so  long  as  Heaven*  permits  us  to  retain  the  rank 
with  which  we  have  been  intrusted,  we  shall  take  care  not  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
our  nobility."  The  discontented  lords,  who  had  carried  so  high  a  hand 
imder  the  preceding  imbecile  reign,  feeling  the  weight  of  an  authority 
which  rested  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  were  so  disconcerted  by  the 
rebuke,  that  ^ey  made  no  attempt  to  rally,  but  condescended  to  make 
their  peace  separately  as  they  could,  by  the  most  ample  acknow- 
ledgments. 

*  "No  monarch,"  said  the  high-minded  queen,  "should  consent  to  alienate  hia 
demesnes ;  since  the  loss  of  revenue  necessarily  deprives  him  of  the  best  means  of 
Tcwardiug  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  and  of  making  him  feared  by  his  enemies." 

t  These  af&irs  were  conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  Icnight-errantry.    Oviedo  mentions 

♦  °«  u  ^^^^^  *^°  young  men  of  the  noble  houses  of  Volasco  and  Ponce  de  Leon  agreed 

f    *^  L^**  horseback,  with  sharp  spears  in  doublet  and  hose,  without  defensive  armour 

of  any  kind.    The  place  appointed  for  the  combat  was  a  narrow  bridge  aoroBS  the  yftyft^n^ 

three  leagues  from  Madrid. 
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An  example  of  the  impartiality  as  well  as  spirit  with  which  Isabella 
asserted  the  dignity  of  tne  crown  is  worth  recording.  During  her 
husband's  absence  in  Aragon,  in  the  sprint  of  1481,  a  quarrel  occurred  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  palace  at  VaUadoUd,  between  two  young  noble- 
men, Ramiro  Nunez  de  Gnzman,  lord  of  Toral,  and  Frederic  Henriquez, 
son  of  the  admiral  of  Castile,  kine  Ferdinand's  uncle.  The  queen,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  it,  granted  a  safe-conduct  to  the  lord  of  Toral, 
as  the  weaker  party,  until  flie  aflPair  should  be  adjusted  between  them. 
Don  Frederic,  nowever,  disregarding  this  protection,  caused  his  enemy 
to  be  waylaid  by  three  of  ms  followers,  armed  with  bludgeons,  and 
sorely  beaten  one  evening  in  the  streets  of  Valladolid. 

Isabella  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  outrage  on  one  whom  she  had 
taken  under  the  royal  protection,  than  burning  with  indignation,  she 
immediately  mounted  her  horse,  though  in  Uie  midst  of  a  heavy  storm 
of  rain,  and  proceeded  alone  towards  tne  castle  of  Bimancas,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  admiral,  the  father  of  the  offender,  where  she  supposed 
Iiim  to  have  taken  refuge,  travelling  all  the  while  with  such  rapidity, 
that  she  was  not  overtaken  by  the  officers  of  the  guard  until  she  had 
gained  the  fortress.  She  instantly  simimoned  the  admiral  to  deliver  up 
his  son  to  justice;  and  on  his  replying  that  "Don  Frederic  was  not 
there,  and  that  he  was  i^orant  where  he  was,"  she  commanded  him  to 
jsurrender  the  keys  of  me  castle,  and,  after  a  fruitless  search,  again 
returned  to  Vallaaolid.  The  next  day  Isabella  was  confined  to  her  bed 
by  an  illness  occasioned  as  much  by  onagrin  as  by  the  excessive  fatigue 
which  she  had  undergone.  "My body  is  lame,"  said  she,  "with  the 
blows  given  by  Don  Frederic  in  contempt  of  my  safe-conduct." 

The  admiral,  perceiving  how  deeply  ne  and  his  family  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  took  counsel  with  his  jfriends,  who  were  led 
by  their  knowledge  of  Isabella's  character  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
more  to  hope  from  the  surrender  of  his  son  than  from  further  attempts 
at  concealment.  The  young  man  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the 
palace,  by  his  uncle,  the  constable  de  Haro,  who  deprecated  the  queen's 
resentment  by  representing  the  age  of  his  nephew,  scarcely  amounting  to 
twenty  years.  Isabella,  however,  thought  proper  to  punish  the  youthful 
delinquent,  by  ordering  him  to  be  publicly  conducted  as  a  prisoner,  by 
one  01  the  alcaldes  of  her  court,  tiirough  the  great  square  of  Yalladolid 
to  the  fortress  of  Arevalo,  where  he  was  detained  in  strict  confinement, 
all  privilege  of  access  being  denied  to  him ;  and  when  at  length,  moved 
by  the  consideration  of  his  consanguinity  with  the  king,  she  consented 
to  his  release,  she  bani£|hed  him  to  Sicily,  until  he  should  receive  the 
royal  permission  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  strict  impartiality  as  well  as  vigour  of  the 
administration,  it  could  never  have  maintained  itself  by  its  own 
resources  alone,  in  its  offensive  operations  against  the  high-spirited 
aristocracy  of  Castile.  Its  most  direct  approaches,  however,  were  made, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  cover  of  the  cortes.  The  sovereigns  showed 
great  deference,  especially  in  the  early  period  of  their  reign,  to  the 
popular  branch  of  this  body :  and,  so  far  from  pursuing  the  odious  policy 
of  preceding  princes  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  represented  cities, 
they  never  foiled  to  direct  their  writs  to  all  those  which,  at  their 
accession,  retained  the  right  of  representation,  and  subsequently  enlarged 
the  number  by  the  conquest  of  Granada;    while  they  exercised  the 
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anomalons  'priyilege,  notioed  in  the  Introduction,  to  this  history,  of 
omitting  altogetheo:,  or  issning  only  a  partial  summons  to,  the  nobiuty.* 
By  making  merit  the  standard  of  preferment,  they  -opened  the  path  of 
iionour  to  every  class  of  the  »cammunity.  They  uniformly  manifested 
the  greatest  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  the  oommons  in  reference  to 
taxation ;  and,  as  their  patriotic  policy  was  obyiously  directed  to  secure 
the  personal  rights  and  general  prosperity  of  the  people,  it  insured  the 
oo-operation  of  an  ally,  whose  weight,  combined  with  that  of  the  crown, 
•enabled  them  ev^entually  to  restore  the  equilibrium  [which  had  been 
.disturbed  hy  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  may  be  well,  to  state  here  the  policy  pursued  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  reference  to  the  Military  Orders  of  Castile,  since,  although 
not  fully  developed  until  a  much  later  period,  it  was  first  conceived,  and 
indeed  partly  executed,  in  that  now  under  discussion. 

The  uninterrupted  warfare  which  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to 
maintain  for  the  recovery  of  their  native  land  from  the  infidel,  nourished 
in  their  bosoms  a  fiame  of  enthusiaBm  similar  to  that  kindled  by  the 
.crusades  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  partaking  in  an  almost  equal 
-degree  of  a  religious  and  a  military  character.  This  similarity  of 
sentiment  gave  biith  also  to  similar  institutions,  of  chivalry.  Whether 
the  military  orders  of  Castile  were  suggested  by  those  of  Palestine,  or 
whether  they  go  back  to  a  remoter  period,  as  is  contended  by  their 
.^^oniclers,  or  whether,  in  fine,  as  Conde  intimates,  they  were  imitated 
from  corresponding  associations  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Spanish 
Arabs,!  liiere  can  pe  no  doubt  that  the  forms  under  which  they  were 
permanently  organistid'' were  derived,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
ffientmy,  from  me  monastic  orders  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Hospitallers,  and  especially  the  Templars,  obtained 
more  extensive  acquisitions  in  Spain  than  in  any,  perhaps  every,  other 
country  in  Christ^odom ;  and  it  was  partly  £*om  the  ruins  of  their 
empire  that  were  constructed  the.  magmficent  fortunes  of  the  Spanish 
.orders.]:  <^* 

The  most  enunent  of  these  w|pthe  order  of  St.  Jago,  or  St.  James,  of 
•Compostella.  The  miraculous  revelation  of  the  boay  of  the  Apostle, 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries  from  the  date  of  his  interment,  and  his 
£&equent  apparition  in  the  oranks  of  the  Christian  armies  in  their 
desperate  struggles  with  the  infidel,  had  given  so  wide  a  celebrity  to  the 
obscure  town  of  Compostella  in  Galioia,  which  contained  the  sainted 

*  For  example,  at  the  great  oortes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  nobility  vrere  summoned,  except  those  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  court,  until 
the  measure  for  the  resumption  of  the  grants,  which  so  nearly  affected  that  body,  was 
brought  before  the  legislattn*e. 

t  Conde  gives  the  following  account  of  these  chivalric  associations  among  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  European  historians. 
*•  The  Moslem  froTiteros  3n*ofe8sed  great  austerity  in  their  lives,  which  they  consecrated  to 
perpetual  war,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  to  defend  the  frontier  against  ihe 
incursions  of  the  Christians.  They  were  choice  cavaliers,  possessed  of  consummate 
patience,  and  enduring  fatigue,  and  always  prepared  to  die  rather  than  desert  their  posts. 
It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  Moorish  fraternities  suggested  the  idea  of  those 
military  orders  so  renowned  for  their  valour  in  Spain  and  in  Palestine,  which  rendered 
such  essential  services  to  Christendom;  for  both  the  institutions  were  established  on 
similar  principles." 

it  The  knights  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospitallers  seem  to  have  acquired  still  greater 
power  in  Aragon,  where  one  of  the  monarchs  was  so  infatuated  as  to  bequeath  them  his 
whole  dominions,— a  bequest,  which  it  may  well  be  believed  was  sot  aside  by  his  high- 
qpirited  sulidects. 
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zdios,*  that  it  became  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of 
Xi^ndstendom  during  the  middle  ages ;  ana  me  escalop-shell,  the  device 
.of  Bt.  James,  was  adopted  as  the  universal  bad^e  of  the  palmer.  Inns 
for  the  refreahment  and  security  of  the  pious  itinerants  were  scattered 
.along  the  whole  line  of  the  route  £rom  Prance ;  hut,  as.thc^  were  exposed 
■to  jierpetual  annoyance  from  the  predatory  incursions  d  the  Arabs,  a 
jiumber  of  knights  and  gentlemen  associated  themselves  for  their 
protection,  with  the  monks  of  St.  Lojo  or  iEloy,  adopting  the  rule  of 
Bt.  Augustine,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  oi  the  chivalnc  order  of 
fit.  James,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy.  The  cavaliers  of 
the  fraternity,  which  received  its  papal  bull  of  ^probationi^ve  years 
-dater,  in  1175,  w:ere  distinguiBhed  by  a  white  mantle  embroidered  with  a 
red  cross,  in>fashion  of  a  sword,  with  the  escalop-shell  below  the  guaord, 
.in  imitation  of  the  device  which  ^Uttered  on  the  banner  of  their  tutelar 
saint  when  he  eondesceoided  to  .take  part  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Itfoors.  The  red  colour  denoted,  according  to  an  ancient  commentator, 
/'that  it  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  in£del."  The  rules  of  the 
new  order  imposed  on  its  members  the  usual  (Obligations  of  obedience, 
community  of  iprqperty,  and  of  conjugal  chastity,  instead  of  celibacy. 
.They  were,  moreover,  required  to  relieve  the  j)oor9  defend  the  traveller, 
.and  maintain  perpetiial  war  upon  the  Mussulman. 

The  institution  of  ^e  Knights  of  Calatrava  was  somewhat  more 
jromantic  in  its  origin.  That  town,  from  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Hoorish  territory  of  Andalusia,  where  it  commanded  the  passes  into 
Castile,  became  of  vital  importance  to  Hie  Is^tter  kingdom.  Its  defence 
.had  accordingly  been  intrusted  to  the  valiant  order  of  the  Templars, 
who,  unable  to  keep  their  ground  against  the  pertinacious  assaults  of  the 
Moslems,  abandoned  it,  .at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  as  untenable. 
!This  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Castilian 
monarch,  Sancho  the  Beloved,  as  the  last  resort,  offered  it  to  whatever 
.good  knights  would  undertake  its  defence. 

The  empire  was  eager]^  sought  by  a  monk  of  .a  distant  convent  in 
l^avarre,  who  had  once  been  a  soldier,  and  whose  military  ardour  seems 
to  have  lieen  exalted,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  in  the  solitude  of 
the .  cloister.  The  monk,  supported  by  his  conventual  Ijrethren,  and  a 
throng  of  cavaliers  and  metre  humble  followers,  who  sought  redemption 
under  the  Tjanner  of  the  church,  was  enabled  to  make  .good  his  word. 
Pr(»n  the  confederation  of  these  knights  and  ecolesiasties,  sprung  the 
military  fraternity  of  Calatrava,  which  received  the  confirmation  of  the 
pontiff,  Alexander  the  Third,  in  1164.  The  rules  which  it  adopted  were 
those  of  St.  Benedict,  .and  its  discipline  was  in  the  highest  degree 
austere. 

The  cavaliers  were  sworn  to  -perpetual  celibacy,  from  which  they  were 

*  The  appaxition  of  certain  preternatural  Hghts  in  a  forest,  discovered  to  a  GaHcian 
peasant,  in  thebeginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  spot  in  which  was  deposited  a  marble 
fiepulchre  containing  jihe. ashes  of-Bt.  James.  The  miracle  is  reported  with  suffioi«nt 
circumstantiality  by  Eloraz,  who  establishes,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  advent  of 
St.  James  into  Spain.  Mariana^  with  more  scepticism  than  his  bretlu'eD,  doubts  the 
genuineness  of  the  body,  ae  well  «b  the  visit  of  the  Apostle,  but  like  a  good  Jesuit 
concludes,  "  It  is  not  expedient  to  disturb  with  such  disputes  the  devotion  of  the  peoide, 
so  firmly  settled  as  it  is.  The  tutelar  saint  of  Spain  continued  to  support  his  people  by 
taking  part  with  them  in  battle  against  the  infidel  down  to  a  very  late  period.  Caro  de 
Torres  mentions  two  engagements  in  which  he  cheered  on  the  squadrons  of  Coi'tes  and 
Pizaxro,  ' '  with  his  sword  flashing  iightoduog  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians." 
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not  released  till  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  diet  was  of  the 
plainest  kind.  They  were  allowed  meat  only  thrioe  a  week,  and  then 
only  one  dish.  They  were  to  maintain  nnbroken  silence  at  the  table,  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  dormitory ;  and  the;j^  were  enjoined  both  to  sleep  and 
to  worship  with  the  sword  girt  on  their  side,  in  token  of  readiness  for 
action,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  institution,  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  military  brethren  were  allowed  to  make  part  of  the  martial  array 
against  the  infidel,  until  this  was  prohibited  as  indecorous  by  the  Holy 
See.  From  this  order  branched  off  that  of  Montesa  in  Valencia,  which 
was  instituted  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
continued  dependent  on  the  parent  stock. 

The  third  ^eat  order  of  religious  chivalry  in  Castile  was  that  of 
Alcantara,  which  also  received  its  confirmation  from  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third,  in  1177.  It  was  long  held  in  nominal  subordination  to  the 
knights  of  Calatrava,  from  which  it  was  relieved  by  Julius  the  Second, 
and  eventually  rose  to  an  importance  little  inferior  to  that  of  its  rival.* 

The  internal  economy  of  lliese  three  fraternities  was  regulated  by  the 
same  general  principles.  The  direction  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a 
council  consisting  of  the  grand  master  and  a  number  of  the  commanders 
(comend€idore8)y  among  ¥mom  the  extensive  territories  of  the  order  were 
distributed.  This  council,  conjointly  with  the  grand  master,  or  the 
latter  exclusively,  as  in  the  fraternity  of  Calatrava,  supplied  the 
vacancies.  The  master  himself  was  elected  by  a  general  chapter  of  these 
military  functionaries  alone,  or  combined  with  the  conventual  clergy, 
as  in  the  order  of  Calatrava,  which  seems  to  have  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  military  over  the  spiritual  division  of  the  community 
more  unreservedly  than  that  of  St.  James. 

These  institutions  appear  to  have  completely  answered  the  objects  of 
their  creation.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Peninsula,  we  find  the 
Christian  chivalry  always  ready  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  against  the 
Moors.  Set  apart  for  this  peculiar  duty,  their  services  in  the  sanctuary 
only  tended  to  prepare  them  for  their  sterner  duties  in  the  field  of  battle, 
where  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  soldier  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
somewhat  sharpened  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  temporal  acquisitions 
which  the  success  of  his  arms  was  sure  to  secure  to  his  fraternity ;  for 
the  superstitious  princes  of  those  times,  in  addition  te  the  wealth  lavished 
80  liberally  on  all  monastic  institutions,  granted  the  military  orders 
almost  unlimited  rights  over  the  conquests  achieved  by  their  own  valour. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  order  of  St.  James,  which  had  shot 
up  te  a  pre-eminence  above  the  rest,  possessed  of  eighty-four  com- 
manderies,  and  two  hundred  inferior  benefices.  The  same  order  coidd 
bring  into  the  field,  according  to  Garibay,  four  hundred  belted  knights, 
and  one  thousand  lances,  wnich,  with  the  usual  complement  of  a  lance 
in  that  day,  formed  a  very  considerable  force.  The  rents  of  the  master- 
ship of  St.  James  amounted,  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to 
sixty  thousand  ducats,  those  of  Alcantara  to  forty-five  thousand,  and 
those  of  Calatrava  to  forty  thousand.  There  was  scarcely  a  district  of 
the  Peninsula  which  was  not  covered  with  their  casties,  towns,  and 
convents.  Their  rich  commanderies  gradually  became  objects  of  cupidity 
to  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  more  especially  the  grand-masterships, 

*  The  kniglits  of  Alcantara  wore  a  white  mantle,  embroidered  with  a  green  cross. 
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wMcli,  firom  their  extensive  patronage,  and  the  authority  the^  conferred 
oyer  an  organised,  militia  pledged  to  implicit  obedience,  and  knit  together 
by  the  strong  tie  of  common  interest,  raised  their  possessors  almost  to  the 
level  of  royalty  itself.  Hence  the  elections  to  these  important  dignities 
came  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  intrigue,  and  frequently  of  violent  coflision. 
The  monarchs,  who  had  anciently  reserved  the  right  of  testifying  their 
approbation  of  an  election,  by  presenting  the  standard  of  the  order  to  the 
new  dignity,  began  personally  to  interfere  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
chapter.  While  the  Pope,  to  whom  a  contested  point  was  not  unfre- 
quently  referred,  assimied  at  length  the  prerogative  of  granting  the 
masterships  in  administration  on  a  vacancy,  and  even  that  of  nomination 
itself,  which,  if  disputed,  he  enforce^  by  his  spiritual  thunders. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  there  was  probably  no  one  cause,  among 
the  many  which  occurred  in  Castile  during  the  fifteenth  oentuiy,  more 
prolific  of  intestine  discord,  than  the  election  to  these  posts,  far  too 
important  to  be  intrusted  to  any  subject,  and  the  succession  to  which 
was  sure  to  be  contested  by  a  host  of  competitors.  Isabella  seems  to 
have  settled  in  her  mind  the  course  of  policy  to  be  adopted  in  this 
matter,  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  reign.  .  On  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  grand-mastership  of  St.  James,  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  in 
1476,  she  made  a  rapid  journey  on  horseback,  her  usual  mode  of 
travelling,  from  Yalladolid  to  the  town  of  Ucles,  where  a  chapter  of  the 
order  -^as  deliberating  on  the  election  of  a  new  principal.  The  queen, 
presenting  herself  before  this  body,  represented  with  so  much  energy  the 
inconvenience  of  devolving  powers  of  such  magnitude  on  any  private 
individual,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with  public  order,  that  she  pre- 
vailed on  them,  smarting,  as  they  were,  under  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
succession,  to  solicit  the  administration  for  the  king,  her  husband.  That 
monarch,  indeed,  consented  to  waive  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Alonso 
de  Cardenas,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  office,  and  a  loyal  servant  of 
the  crown ;  but  at  his  decease,  in  1499,  the  sovereigns  retained  the 
possession  of  the  vacant  mastership,  conformably  to  a  papal  decree,  which 
granted  them  its  administration  for  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  with  that  of  Calatrava  in  1487,  and  of  Alcantara  in  1494.* 

The  sovereigns  were  no  sooner  vested  with  the  control  of  the  military 
orders,  than  they  began  with  their  characteristic  promptness  to  reform 
the  various  corruptions  which  had  impaired  their  ancient  discipline. 
They  erected  a  council  for  the  general  superintendence  of  affairs  relating 
tp  the  orders,  and  invested  it  with  extensive  powers  both  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  They  supplied  the  vacant  benefices  with  persons 
of  acknowledged  worth,  exercising  an  impartiality  which  could  never  be 
maintained  by  any  private  individual,  necessarily  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  personal  interests  and  affections.  By  this  harmonious  distribution, 
the  honours  which  had  before  been  held  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
made  the  subject  of  a  furious  canvass,  became  the  incentive  and  sure 
recompense  of  desert. 

In  the  following  reign,  the  grand-masterships  of  these  fraternities  were 
annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  the 
Sixtii ;  while  their  subordinate  dignities,  having  survived  the  object  of 

•  The  sovereigns  gave  great  offence  to  the  jealous  gfrandees  who  were  competitors  for 
the  mastership  of  St.  James,  by  conferring  that  dignity  on  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  with  their 
usual  policy  of  making  merit  rather  than  birth  the  standa^  of  preferment 
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their  orig^inal  creation,  the  subjugation  of  the  Moors,  degenerated  into 
the  empty  decorations,  the  stars  and  garters,  of  an  order  of  nobility. 

IV.  V  indication  of  ecolesiastioal  rights  belonging'  to  the  crown  from.' 
papal  usurpation. — ^In  tiie  earlier  steles  of  the  Ca^dlian  monarchy  the* 
sovereigns  appear  to  have  held  a  supremacy  in  spiritual,  very  similar  to' 
that  exercised  by  them  in  temporal  matters.  It  was  comparatively  late 
that  tho  nation  submitted  its  neck  to  the  papal  ^oke,  so  closely  riveted 
at  a  subsequent  period ;  and  even  l^e  Eomish  ritual  was  not  admitted 
into  its  churches  till  long  after  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  rest  of  Europe.*' 
But,  when  the  code  of  tne  Partidas  was  promulgated  in  the  thirteenth' 
century,  the  maximsof  the  canon  law  came  to  be  permanently  established. 
The  ccclcsiastioal  encroached  on  tho  lay  tribunals.  A'ppeals  were  per- 
petually carried  up  to  the  Roman  court ;  and  the  Popes,  pretending  to 
regulate  the  minutest  details  of  church  economy,  not  omy  disposed  oi 
inferior  benefloes,  but  gradually  converted  the  right  of  confirming^ 
elections  to  the  epiBoopal  and  higher  ecolesiastioal  dirties,  into  that  of 
appointment. 

These  usurpationB  of  the  church  had  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of 
grave  remonsbranoe  in  cortes.  •  Several  remedial  enactments  had  passed' 
that  body  during  the  present  reign,  especially  in  relation  to  the  papain 
provision  of  foreigners- to  benefices;  an  evil  of  much  greater  magnituder 
in  Spain  than  in  other  connlaies  of  Europe,  since  the  episcopal  demesnei^y 
frequently  covering  the  Moorish  frontier,  became  an  important  line  of 
national  defence,  obviously  improper  to  be  intrusted  to  the  keeping  o£ 
foreigners  and  absentoes.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  cortes,  no* 
ofi;ectual  remedy  was  devised  for  this  latter  grievance>  until  it  became 
the  subject  of  actual  collision  between  the  crown  and  the  pontiff,  in: 
referonoo  to- the  see  of  Tara9ona,  and  afterwards  of  Guen9a.t 

Sixtus  the  Fourth  had  conferred  the  latter  benefice,  on  its  becoming 
vacant  in  1482^,  on  his  nephew,  cardinal  San  Giorgio,  a  G^noese^  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  l^e  q^ueen,  who  would  have  bestowed 
it  on  her  chaplain,  Alfonso  de  Burgos,  in  exchange-  fer  the  bishopric  of 
Cordova.  An  ambassador  was  accordingly  despatohed  by^  the  Oastilian 
sovereigns  to  Rome,  to  remonstrate  on  the  papal  appointment ;  but  with- 
out efioot,  as  Sixtus  replied,  with  a  degree  ot  presumption  which  might 
better  have  become  his  predecessors  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  ''he 
was  head  of  the  church,  and,  as  such,  possessed  of  unlimited  power  in 
the  distribution  of  benefices,  and  that  he  was  not  bound  to  consult  the 
inclination  of  any  potentate  on  earth,  any  farther  than  might  subserve 
the  intereste  of  religion." 

The  sovereigns,  nighly^  dissatisfied  with  this  response,  ordered  their 
subjects,  ecolesiastioal  as  well  as  lay,  to  quit  the  papal'  dominions ;  an 
injunction  which  the  former,  fearful  of  the  sequestration  of  their  tem- 
pcnralities  in  Castile,  obeyed  with  as  much  promptness  as  the  latter.     At 

*  Most  roadoTs  are  aoqualntod  with  tho  curious  story,  related  by  Ilobertson,  of  the  ordflal 
to  whiolk  the  Romish  and  Mumrabio  ritiuds  were  sa^ected  in  the  r«^  of  Aifinao  VI., 
and  the  osoendanoy  whioh  the  combination  of  kingocaft  and  priestaraft  suasaaded.  ia 
securing  to  tlio  former  in  opposition  to  tho  will  of  £he  natton.  OtHI**^  Ximanes  afber> 
wards  established  a  mntrnincent  chai)el  in  the  cathedxal  church  of  Tbledo  for  the  per- 
formaiico  of  the  Muzarabio  services,  whioh  have  continued  to  be  retained  there  to  the 
preasnt  time. 

M°.  ^«>tter  part  of  Henry  IV. 'a  rslgn,  »  ^tpO.  bnU  faBC  b«iB  giantmi  agaiiiit  the 
provision  of  forelgnan  to  beneflowit 
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the  same  time,  Feidinaad.  and  Isabella  proolaimied  iiieir  intention  of 
inTiting  tiie  princes  of  Ohnstendom  to  unite  with  them  in  oonyoking  a 
general  conneil  for  the  reformation  of  the  manifold  abuses  which  cus- 
honoured  ihe  church.  No  sound  could,  haye  grated  more  unpleasantly 
on  tho  pontifical  ear  than  the  menace  of  a  general  council,  particularly 
at  this  period,  when  ecclesiastical  corruptions  had  re^hed  a  height 
vduch  could  but  ill  endure  its  scrutiny.  The  pope  became  convinced 
that  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and  that  Henry  the  Fourth  was  no  longer 
monarch  of  Castile.  He  accordin^y  despatched  ablegate  to  Spain,  folly 
eim)owered  to  arrange  the  matter  on  an  amixsable  basis* 

The  legate,  who  was  a  layman,  by  name  Domingo  Centurion,  no* 
sooner  arrived  in  Castile,,  than  he  caused  the  sovereigns  to  be  informed 
of  his  presenoe  there,  and  ihe  purpose  of  his>  mission ;  but  he  reoeivedt 
orders  instantly  to  quit  ihe  kingdom,  without  attempting  so  nuioh  as  to 
disclose  the  natan.  of  his  insteuotions,  sinoe  they  oonld  not  but  be  dero- 
gatory  to  the  dignity:  of  I3ie  crown.  A.  safe-condujct  was  granted  for 
himself  and  his  suite;  but,  at  the  same  time,  great  sucpvisft  was  expressed 
that  any  one  should  venture-  to  appear,  as  envoy  from  hi»  Holiness,  at 
the  court  of  Castile,  after  it  had  been  tre^ated  by  him  widi^snoh  unmerited' 
indignity. 

Far  from  resenting  this  ungracious  reception,  Itte  legate  affeeted  the 
deepest  humility ;  professing  himself  willing  te  waive  whatever  immu- 
nities he  iM^t-  claim  as  papal  ambassador,  and  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereigns  as  one  of  their  own  subjecte,  so  that  he 
might  obtain  an  audience.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  whose  influence  in  the 
cabinet  had:  gained  him  tiie  title  of  ^'  third  king  of  Spain,''  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  a  protracted  rupture*  with  the  church,  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  envoy,  whose  conciliatory  deportment  at  length  so  far 
mitigated  the  resentment  of  the  sovereigns,  that  they  consented  to  open 
negotiations- with  1^  court  of  Rome.  The  result  was  tiie  publication  of 
a  bull  by  Sixtus  ihe  Fourth^*  in  which  his  Holiness  engaged  to  provide 
such  natives  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  ohusoh  in  Cai^e>  as  should  be 
nominated  by  the  monarchs  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Alfonso  de  Burgoft 
was  accordingly- translated  to  the  see  of  Ctien9a.  Isabella^  on  whom  the 
duties  of  eeolesiastieal  preferment  devolved  by  the  act  of  settlement, 
availed  herself  of  the  rights,  thus  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Rome,  to 
exalt  to  the  vacant  sees  persons  of  exemplary  piety  and  learning:  hold- 
ing lights  in  comparison  wiih  the  faithfbl  mscharge  of  this  du^,  every 
minor  consideration  of  interest,  and  even  the  soiioitetions  of  her  husband, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  And  l^e  chronicler  of  her  reign*  dwells  with 
complacency  on  those  good  old  times- wh^i  churchmen  were  to  be  found 
of  sooh  singular  modesty  as  to  require  to  be  urged  to  accept  the  dignities' 
to  whieh  their  meiratB  entitled  them. 

y.  The  legulfatibn  dt  trade. — Lb  will  be  readily  ooneeived  that  tirade, 
agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  industry  must  nave  languished  under 
the  misrule  of  preoiabtig  reigns;  For  what  purpose,  indeed,  strive  to 
accumulate  wealth)  when  it  would  only  serve  to  Parpen  the  appetite  of 
the  spoiler  ?  For  what  puvposo  cultivate  the  earth  when  the  fruite 
were  sure  to  be  swept  awny,  even  befDre  the  harvest  time,  in  some 

*  Riol,  in  his  account  of  this  celebrated  concordat>  refers  to  the  original  instrument  as 
existing- in  biff  txme  in.thearobhreft  of  fflmKuaub 
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ruthless  foray  P  The  frequent  famines  and  pestilences  which  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  Henry*  s  reim  and  the  commencement  of  his  successor's, 
show  too  plainly  the  squalid  condition  of  the  people,  and  their  utter 
destitution  of  all  useful  arts.  We  are  assured  by  the  curate  of  Los 
Palacios,  that  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  soutnem  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  carrying  off  ei^ht,  or  nine,  or  even  fifteen  thousand  inhabit 
tauto  &om  the  various  cities ;  while  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  aliments 
of  life  rose  to  a  height  which  put  them  above  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  these  physical  eVils  a  fatal 
shock  was  given  to  commercial  credit  by  the  adulteration  of  the  coin. 
Under  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  was  computed  that  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mints  openly  licensed  by  the  crown,  in  addition 
to  many  others  erectea  by  individuals  without  any  legal  authority.  The 
abuse  came  to  such  a  height,  that  people  at  length  refused  to  receive  in 
payment  of  their  debts  the  debased  coin,  whose  value  depreciated  more 
and  more  every  day ;  and  the  little  trade  that  remained  in  Castile  was 
carried  on  by  Darter,  as  in  the  primitive  stages  of  society. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  was  such  as  to  claim  the  earliest  attention 
of  the  cortes  under  tii©  new  monarchs.  Acts  were  passed  fixing  the 
standard  and  legcd.  value  of  the  different  denominations  of  coin.  A  new 
coinage  was  subsequently  made.  Five  royal  mints  were  alone  authorised, 
afterwards  augmented  to  seven,  and  severe  penalties  denounced  against 
the  fabrication  of  money  elsewhere.  The  reform  of  the  currency 
gradually  infused  new  life  into  commerce,  as  the  return  of  the  circula- 
tions, wnich  have  been  interrupted  for  a  while,  quickens  the  animal 
body.  This  was  furthered  by  salutary  laws  for  tne  encouraffement  of 
domestic  industry.  Intomal  communication  was  facilitated  by  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  Absurd  restrictions  on  change  of 
residence,  as  wcU  as  the  onerous  duties  which  had  been  imposca  on 
commercial  intercourse  between  Castile  and  Aragon,  were  repealed. 
Several  judicious  laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  foreign  trade  ; 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  mercantile  marine  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  military,  which  enabled  the  sovereigns  to  fit  out  an 
armament  of  seventy  sail  in  1482,  from  the  ports  of  Biscay  and  Anda- 
lusia, for  the  defence  of  Naples  against  the  Turks.  Some  of  their 
regulations,  indeed,  as  those  prohibiting  the  exportations  of  the  precious 
metals,  savour  too  strongly  of  the  iterance  of  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  loffislation,  which  has  distingtdshed  the  Spaniards  to  the 
present  day.  But  otiiors,  again,  as  that  for  relieving  the  importation  of 
foreign  books  from  all  duties,  **  because,"  says  the  statute,  **they 
bring  both  honour  and  profit  to  the  kingdom,  by  the  facilities  which 
they  afford  for  making  men  learned,"  are  not  only  in  advance  of  that 
age,  but  may  sustain  an  advantageous  comparison  with  provisions  on 
corresponding  subjects  in  Spain  at  the  present  time.  Public  credit  was 
ro-cstttblishea  by  the  punctuality  with  which  the  government  redeemed 
the  debt  contracted  during  the  Portuguese  war ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repeal  of  various  arbitrary  imposts,  which  enriched  the  exchequer 
under  Henry  the  Fourth,  such  was  the  advance  of  the  ooxmtry  xmder  the 
wise  economy  of  the  present  reign,  that  the  revenue  was  augmented 
nearly  six  fold  between  the  years  1477  and  1482.* 

*  Tlic  rovcuus  it  appoan,  in  1477,  amouniod  to  87,415,938  maraTedis;  and  in  the  year 
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Thus  released  from  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  it,  the  spring  of 
enterprise  recovered  its  former  elasticity.  The  productive  capital  of  the 
connby  was  made  to  flow  through  the  various  channels  of  domestio 
industry.  The  hills  and  the  valleys  again  rejoiced  in  the  labour  of  the 
hus'bandman;  and  the  cities  were  embellished  with  stately  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  which  attracted  the  gaze  and  commendation  of 
foreigners.*  The  writers  of  that  day  are  unbounded  in  their  plaudits 
of  Isabella,  to  whom  they  principally  ascribe  this  auspicious  revolution 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which  seems  almost 
as  magical  as  one  of  those  transformations  in  romance  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  some  benevolent  fairy. 

VI.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  royal  authority. — This,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  appears  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  policy  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  derived  quite  as  much  from  the  influence 
of  their  private  characters,  as  from  their  public  measures.  Their 
acknowleoged  talents  were  supported  by  a  dignified  demeanour,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  witn  the  meanness  ui  mind  and  manners  that 
had  distinguished  their  predecessor.  They  both  exhibited  a  practical 
wisdom  in  their  own  personal  relations,  which  always  commands  respect, 
and  which,  however  it  may  have  savoured  of  worldly  policy  in  Ferdinand, 
was,  in  his  consort,  founded  on  the  purest  and  most  exalted  principle. 
Under  such  a  sovereign,  the  court,  which  had  been  little  better  than  a 
brothel  under  the  preceding  reign,  became  the  nursery  of  virtue  and 
generous  ambition.  Isabella  watched  assiduously  over  the  nurture  of 
the  high-bom  damsels  of  her  court,  whom  she  received  into  the  royal 
palace,  causing  them  to  be  educated  under  her  own  eye,  and  endowing 
them  with  liberal  portions  on  their  marriage,  f  By  these  and  similar 
acts  of  affectionate  solicitude,  she  endeared  herself  to  the  higher  classes 
of  her  subjects,  while  the  patriotic  tendency  of  her  public  conduct 
established  her  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  She  possessed  in  combina- 
tion with  the  feminine  qualities  which  beget  love,  a  masculine  energy  of 
character,  which  struck  terror  into  the  guilty.  She  enforced  the  execu- 
tion of  her  own  plans,  oftentimes  even  at  great  personal  hazard,  with  a 
resolution  surpassing  that  of  her  husband.  Both  were  singularly  tem- 
perate, indeed  frugal  in  their  dress,  equipage,  and  general  style  of 
living ;  seeking  to  affect  others  less  by  external  pomp  than  by  the  silent 
though  more  potent  influence  of  personal  qualities.  On  all  such  occasions 
as  demanded  it,  however,  they  displayed  a  princely  magnificence,  which 
dazzled  the  multitude,  and  is  blazoned  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
garrulous  chronicles  of  the  day. 

1482,  we  find  it  increased  to  150,695,288  maravedici.  A  Burvev  of  the  kingdom  was  made 
between  the  years  1477  and  1479,  for  the  purpose  of  oscertaming  the  value  of  the  royal 
rents,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  economical  re^iLations  adopted  by  the  cortes  of 
Toledo.  Although  this  siirvey  was  conducted  on  no  uniform  plan,  yet,  according  to 
Seiior  Clemencm,  it  exhibits  mich  a  variety  of  important  details  respecting  the  resources 
and  population  of  the  country,  that  it  must  materially  contribute  towai-ds  an  exact  history 
of  this  period.  The  compilation,  which  consists  of  twelve  folio  volumes  in  manuscript^  is 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  Simaucas. 

*  One  of  the  statutes  passed  at  Toledo  expressly  provides  for  the  erection  of  spacious 
and  handsome  edifices  for  the  transaction  of  municipal  afiairs  in  all  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

t  As  one  example  of  the  moral  discipline  introduced  by  Isabella  in  her  court,  wo  may 
cite  the  enactments  against  gaming,  which  had  been  carried  to  great  excess  under  the 
preceding  reigns.  L.  Marineo,  according  to  whom  "bell  is  full  of  gamblers,"  highly 
commends  the  sovereigns  for  their  efibrts  to  discountenance  this  vice. 
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The  tendencies  of  the  piresent  administration  were  undoubtedly  ta 
itrengthen  the  power  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  point  to  which  most 
of  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe  at  this  epoch  were  tending.  But 
Isabella  was  far  from  being  actuated  by  the  semsh  aim  or  unsorupuloua 
policy  of  many  contemporary  princes,  who,  like  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
sought  to  govern  by  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  to  establish  thei^ 
own  authority  by  fomenting  the  divisions  of  their  powerful  vassals.  On 
^e  contrary,  she  endeavoured  to  bind  together  the  disjointed  fragments 
of  the  state,  to  assign  to  each  of  its  great  divisions  its  c<mstit^tional 
limits,  and,  by  depressing  the  aristocracy  to  its  proper  level  and  elevating 
the  commons,  to  consolidate  the  whole  under  l^e  lawful  supremacy  of  the 
crown.  At  least,  such  was  the  tendency  of  her  administration  up  to  the 
jHresent  period  of  our  history.  These  laudable  objects  were  gradually 
achieved  without  fraud  or  violence,  by  a  course  of  measures  equally 
laudable ;  and  the  various  orders  of  the  monarchy,  brought  into  harmo* 
nious  action  with  each  other,  were  enabled  to  turn  the  forces,  which 
had  before  been  wasted  in  civil  conflict,  to  the  glorious  career  of  discovery 
and  conquest  which  it  was  destined  to  run  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  

The  sixth  volinne  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  ^Mmish  Acadeiny  of  History,  published 
In  1821,  is  devoted  altogether  to  the  reign  of  Isabella.  It  is  distribated  into  uLustrationag 
AS  they  are  termed,  of  the  varioiis  branches  of  the  administrative  i)olicy  of  the  queen,  at 
her  personal  character,  and  of  the  condition  of  science  under  her  government.  These 
essays  exhibit  much  curious  research,  being  derived  from  unquestionable  contempozarr 
documents,  printed  and  manuscript,  and  from  the  public  archives.  They  are  compUed 
with  much  discernment ;  and  as  tney  throw  light  on  some  of  the  most  recondite  trans- 
actions of  this  reign,  are  of  inestimable  service  to  the  historian.  The  author  of  the  volume 
is  the  late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Academy,  Don  Diego  Clemencin ;  one  of  the  few  who 
survived  the  wreck  of  scholarship  in  Spain,  and  who,  with  the  erudition  which  has  fre- 
quently distinguished  his  countrjrmen,  combined  the  Uberal  and  enlarged  opinions  whiclk 
iroold  do  honour  to  any  country. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

SSTABLISHMXNT  OF  THE  MODERN  rKQUISITION. 

Origin  of  the  ancient  Inquisition — Retrospective  view  of  the  Jews  in  Spain-^Thehr  wealth 
and  civilisation — Bigotry  of  the  age — Its  influence  on  Isabella — Her  confessor,  Torque- 
mada — Bull  authorising  the  Inquisition — Tribunal  at  Seville — Forms  of  trial — Torture 
— Autos  da  Pe — Number  of  Convictions — Perfidious  policy  of  Rome. 

It  is  painful,  after  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  important  benefits 
resulting  to  Castile  from  the  comprehensive  policy  of  Isabella,  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and  to  exhibit  her 
1^  accommodating  herself  to  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived,  so  far  as  to  sanction  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity.  The  present  chapter  wfll  be  devoted  to  the  establishment 
and  early  progress  of  the  Modem  Inquisition ;  an  institution  which  has 
probably  conmbuted  more  than  any  other  cause  to  depress  the  lofty 
character  of  the  ancient  Spaniard,  and  which  has  tiirown  the  gloom  of 
fanaticism  over  those  lovely  regions,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  abode 
of  festivity  and  pleasure. 

In  the  present  liberal  state  of  knowledgei  we  look  with  disgust  at  the 


pretensioiur  ol  any  human  being,  howeyer  exalted,  to  invade  the  sacred 
rights  ol  conscience^  inalienahly  possessed  by  every  man.  We  feel  that 
the  sfdritual  concerns  of  an  individual  may  oe  safely  left  to  himself,  as 
most  interested  in  them,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be  affected  by  arsu* 
ment  or  friendly  monition ;  that  the  idea  of  compelling  belief  in  particiuar 
doctrines  is  a  solecism,  as  absurd  as  wicked :  and,  so  far  from  condemning 
to  the  stake,  or  the  gibbet,  men  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  their 
conscientious  opinions  in  contempt  of  personal  interests  and  in  the  face 
of  dan^r,  we  snould  rather  fSeel  disposed  to  imitate  the  spirit  of  antiq  uity 
in  raising  altars  and  statues  to  their  memory,  as  having  displayed  the 
highest  efforts  of  human  virtue.  But,  although  these  truths  are  now  so 
obvious  as  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  truisms,  the  world  has  been 
idow,  very  slow,  in  arriving  at  thjem>  after  many  centuries  of  unspeakable 
oppression  and  misery. 

Acts  of  intolerance  are  to  be  discerned  from  the  earliest  period  in 
which  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Koman  empire. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  flowed  from  any  systematised  plan  of 
persecution,  until  the  papal  authority  had  swollen  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  popes,  who  claimed  the  spiritual  aUegiaiice  of  all  Christen- 
dom, regarded  heresy  as  treason  against  themselves,  and,  as  such, 
deserving  all  the  penalties  which  sovereigns  have  uniformly  visited  on 
tiiis,  in  &eir  eyes,  unpardonable  offence.  The  crusades,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  swept  so  fiercely  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  exterminating  their  inhabitants,  and  blasting  the 
fair  buds  of  civilisation  which  had  put  forth  after  the  Ions  feudal 
winter,  opened  the  way  to  the  Inquisition;  and  it  was  on  tne  ruina 
of  this  once  happy  land  that  were  first  erected  the  bloody  altars  of  tiiat 
tribunal.* 

After  various  modifications,  the  provinoe  of  detecting  and  punishing 
heresy  was  exdusively  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  Dominican  friars ; 
and  in  1233,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  under  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  a  oode  for  the  regulation  of  their  proceedings  was 
finimy  digested.  The  tribunal,  after  naving  been  successively  adopted 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  was  introduced  into  Aragon,  where,  in  1242, 
additional  provisions  were  framed  by  the  council  of  Tarragona,  on  the 
basis  of  those  of  1233,  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  primi- 
tive instructions  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain,  t 
This  Ancient  Inquisition,  as  it  is  termed,   bore  the   same  odious 

*  Borne  CathoUo  writers  would  £Eun  exouse  St  Dominio  from  the  imputation  of  havij]|r 
ftmnded  the  Inquisition.  It  is  true  he  died  some  years  before  the  perfect  organisation  <3 
that  tribunal ;  but,  as  he  established  the  principle^  on  which,  and  the  monkish  militia  by 
whom,  ii^  was  administered,  it  is  doing  him  no  UDOustioe  to  regard  him  as  its  real  author. -~ 
The  Sicilian  Paramo,  indeed,  in  his  heavy  quaribo,  traces  it  up  to  a  much  more  remote 
antiquity,  which,  to  a  Protestant  ear,  at  least»  savours  not  a  little  of  blasphemy.  According' 
to  him,  God  was  the  first  inquisitor,  and  his  condemnation  of  A<iam  ana  Eve  fxunished  the 
model  of  the  Judicial  forms  observed  in  the  trials  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  sentence  of 
Adam  was  the  type  of  the  inquisitorial  rtcwciliiition  :  his  subsequent  raiment  of  the  skins 
of  animals  was  the  model  of  the  $an  hmUo ;  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  the  precedent, 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  heretioa.  This  learned  personage  deduces  a  succession, 
of  inquisitors  through  the  patriarch%  Moses,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  king  David,  down  to 
John  the  Baptist,  and  even  our  Savioiir,  in  whose  precepts  and  conduct  he  finds  abundant, 
authority  for  the  tribunal  I 

t  Before  this  time  we  find  a  oonstitation  of  Peter  I.,  of  Arason  a^;ainst  heretics,  pre- 
scribhig  in  certain  cases  the  burning  of  hereUcs  and  the  oonnscation  of  their  estates,. 
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peculiarities  in  its  leading  features  as  the  Modem ;  the  same  impene- 
trable secresy  in  its  proceedings,  the  same  insidious. modes  oi  accusation, 
a  similar  use  of  torture,  and  similar  penalties  for  the  offender.  A  sort- 
of  manual,  drawn  up  hy  Eymerich,  an  Aragonese  inquisitor  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  the  instruction  of  the  judges  of  the  Holy  Office, 
prescribes  all  those  ambiguous  forms  of  interrogation,  by  which  the 
unwary  and  perhaps  innocent  victim  might  be  circumvented.*  The 
principles  on  which  the  ancient  Inquisition  was  established  are  no  les9 
repugnant  to  justice  than  those  which  regulated  the  modem ;  although 
the  former,  it  is  true,  was  much  less  extensive  in  its  operation.  The 
arm  of  persecution,  however,  fell  with  sufficient  heaviness,  especially 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  on  the  unfortunate 
Albigenses,  who  from  the  proximity  and  political  relations  of  AragoijL 
and  Provence,  had  become  numerous  in  the  former  kingdom.  Th^ 
persecution  appears,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  this 
unfortunate  sect,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Holy  Office,  notwith-- 
standing  papal  briefs  to  that  effect,  was  fully  organised  in  Castile  before 
the  reign  of  Isabella.  This  is  perhaps  imputable  to  the  paucity  of 
heretics  in  that  kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  charged  to  any 
lukewarmness  in  its  sovereigns ;  since  they,  from  the  time  ojf 
St.  Ferdinand,  who  heaped  the  faggots  on  the  blazing  pile  with  hi|» 
own  hands,  down  to  that  of  John  the  Second,  Isabella's  father,  whp 
hunted  the  unhappy  heretics  of  Biscav  like  so  many  wild  beasts  among 
the  mountains,  had  ever  evinced  a  lively  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  t 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Albigensian  heresy  had 
become  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon ;  so  that  this 
infernal  engine  might  have  been  suffered  to  sleep  undisturbed  froqi 
want  of  siimcient  fuel  to  keep  it  in  motion,  when  new  and  ample 
materials  were  discovered  in  the  unfortunate  race  of  Israel,  on  whom 
the  sins  of  their  fathers  have  been  so  unsparingly  visited  by  every 
nation  in  Christendom  among  whom  they  have  sojourned  almost  to  th^ 
present  century.  As  this  remarkable  people,  who  seem  to  have  preserved 
their  unity  of  character  unbroken  amid  the  thousand  fragments  into 

*  Puigblanch  cites  some  of  the  instructions  from  Eyraerich's  work,  whoso  authority  ia 
the  courts  of  the  Inquisition  he  compares  to  that  of  Oration's  Decretals  in  other  eccle- 
siastical judicatures.  One  of  these  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  Of  the  whole  :  "Whea 
tlie  inquisitor  has  an  opportunity,  he  shall  manage  so  as  to  Int^vduce  to  the  conversatiou 
of  the  prisoner  some  one  of  his  accomplices,  or  any  ot^er  converted  heretic,  who  shall  feign 
that  he  still  persists  in  his  heresy,  telling  him  tliat  he  had  abjured  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
escaping  punishment,  by  deceiving  the  inquisitors.  Having  thus  gained  his  conndence,  he 
shall  go  into  his  coll  some  day  after  dinner,  and  keeping  up  the  conversation  till  night, 
shall  remain  with  him  under  pretext  of  its  being  too  late  for  him  to  return  home.  Ho 
shall  then  urge  the  prisoner  to  tell  him.all  the  particulars  of  his  past  life,  having  first  told 
him  the  whole  of  liis  own ;  and  in  the  mean  time  spies  shall  be  kept  in  hearing  at  the  door, 
as  well  as  a  notary,  in  order  to  certify  what  may  be  said  within." 

t  The  nature  of  the  penance  imposed  on  reconciled  heretics  by  the  ancient  Inqiiisition. 
was  much  more  severe  than  that  of  later  times.  Llorente  cites  an  act  of  St.  Dominic 
respecting  a  person  of  this  description,  namod  Ponce  Roger.  The  penitent  was  com- 
manded to  be  **  stripped  ofhU  cU^has  and  beaten  toUh  rods  by  a  priegty  three  Sundays  in  ntc- 
cession,  from  the  gate  oftJie  city  to  the  door  of  the  church  ;  not  to  eat  any  kind  of  animal  food 
during  his  whole  life  ;  to  keep  three  Lents  a  year,  without  even  eatuig  fish ;  to  abstain 
from  fish,  oil.  and  wine  three  days  in  the  week,  during  life,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or 
excessive  labour ;  to  wear  a  religioiis  dress  with  a  small  cross  omoroidered  on  each  side  of 
the  bi^east ;  to  attend  mass  every  day  if  he  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  vespers  on 
Sundays  and  festivals ;  to  recite  the  service  for  the  day  and  ni^t,  and  to  repeat  tiie  rtoier 
Kogter  seven  times  in  the  day,  ton  times  in  the  evening,  and  tteenty  times  at  midniffht  r  If 
tiie  f>aid  Hoflfer  £EiUed  in  any  of  the  above  requisitions,  he  was  to  be  burnt  as  a  relapsed 
heretic  I    This  was  the  encouragement  held  out  by  St.  Dominic  to  penitence. 
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vrMcli  they  have  been  scattered,  attained  perhaps  to  greater  consideration 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  as  the  efforts  of  the 
Inquisition  were  directed  principally  against  them  during  the  present 
reign,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  review  of  their  preceding  history  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Under  the  Visigothic  empire  the  Jews  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
the  country,  and  were  permitted  to  acquire  considerable  power  and 
wealth.  But  no  sooner  had  their  Arian  masters  embraced  the 
orthodox  faith,  than  they  began  to  testify  their  zeal  by  pouring  on 
the  Jews  the  most  pitiless  storm  of  persecution.  One  of  their  laws 
alone  condemned  the  whole  race  to  slavery ;  and  Montesquieu  re- 
marks, without  much  exaggeration,  that  to  the  Gothic  code  may  be 
traced  all  the  maxims  of  the  modem  Inquisition,  the  monks  of  the 
fifteenth  ecntury  only  copying,  in  reference  to  the  Israelites,  the  bishops 
of  the  seventh.* 

After  the  Saracenic  invasion,  which  the  Jews,  perhaps  with  reason, 
are  accused  of  having  facilitated,  they  resided  in  the  conquered  cities, 
and  were  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  Arabs  on  nearly  equal  terms. 
Their  common  Oriental  origin  produced  a  similarity  of  tastes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  not  unfavourable  to  such  a  coalition.  At  any  rate, 
the  early  Spanish  Arabs  were  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  toleration 
towards  both  Jews  and  Christians,  "the  people  of  the  book,"  as  they 
were  called,  which  has  scarcely  been  found  among  later  Moslems,  f 
The  Jews,  accordingly,  under  these  favourable  auspices,  not  only  accu- 
mulated wealth  with  their  usual  diligence,  but  gradually  rose  to  the 
highest  civil  dignities,  and  made  great  advances  in  various  depart- 
ments of  letters.  The  schools  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  Barcelona,  and 
Granada,  were  crowded  with  numerous  disciples,  who  emulated  the 
Arabians  in  keeping  alive  the  iiame  of  learning  during  the  deep  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages4  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  success  in 
speculative  philosophy,  §  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  have 
contributed  largely  to  practical  and  experimental  science.  They  were 
diligent  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  compiling  itineraries 
which  have  proved  of  extensive  use  in  later  times,  and  bringing  home 
hoards  of  foreign  specimens  and  Oriental  drugs,  that  furnished  important 
contributions  to  the  domestic  pharmacopoeias.  ||  In  the  practice  of 
medicine,  indeed,  they  became  so  expert,  as  in  a  manner  to  monopolise 
that  profession.  They  made  great  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and 
particularly  in  astronomy ;  while,  in  the  cultivation  of  elegant  letters, 

*  See  the  canon  of  the  17th  council  of  Toledo,  condemning  the  Israelitish  race  to 
bondage.  Fuero  Jozgo  is  composed  of  the  most  inhuman  ordinances  against  this  unfor- 
tunate people. 

t  The  Koran  grants  protection  to  the  Jews  on  payment  of  tribute.  Still  there  is  ground 
enough  (though  less  among  the  Spauisli  Arabs  than  the  other  Moslems)  for  the  following 
caustic  remanc  of  thd  author  above  quoted.  "  La  religfion  Juive  est  un  vieux  tronc  qui  a 
produit  deux  branches  qui  ont  convert  toute  la  terro ;  jo  voux  dire,  le  Mahometisnio  et  le 
Ohristiauisme :  ou  plut6t  c'est  une  m^re  qui  a  eugendr^  deux  filles  qui  I'ont  accabl^  do 
mille  plaies ;  car,  en  fiedt  de  religion,  lea  ]^us  proches  sont  les  plus  grandes  euncmis."— 
Montesquieu,  Lettres  Persaues,  let.  60. 

X  The  first  academy  founded  by  the  learned  Jews  in  Spain  was  that  of  Cordova,  a.o.  948. 

§  In  addition  to  their  Talmudic  lore  and  Cabalistic  mysteries,  the  Spanish  Jews  were 
well  rend  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  They  pretended  that  the  Stagirite  was  a  convert 
to  Judaism,  and  nad  borrowed  his  sdence  from  the  writings  of  Solomon. 

II  Beujaiuin  of  Tudela's  celebrated  Itinerai-y,  having  been  translated  into  the  various 
languages  of  Europe,  passed  into  sixteen  editions  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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Uiey  revived  ihe  ancient  glories  of  the  Hebrew  muse.*  This  was 
indeed  the  golden  nge  of  modem  Jewish  Kteratnre,  which,  nnder  the 
Spanish  caliphs,  experienced  a  protection  so  benign,  althouffh  occasionally 
oheqaered  by  the  caprices  of  aespotism,  that  it  was  enabled  to  attain 
higher  beauty  and  a  more  perfect  development  in  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  than  it  nas  reached  in  any  other  part 

of  Christcndom.f 

The  ancient  Gastilians  of  the  same  period,  verv  different  from  their 
Gothic  ancestors,  seem  to  have  conceded  to  the  Israelites  somewhat  of 
tiiie  feelings  of  respect  which  were  extorted  from  them  by  the  superior 
civilisation  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  "We  find  eminent  Jews  residing  in 
the  courts  of  the  Christian  princes,  directing  their  studies,  attenoing 
them  as  physicians,  or  more  frequently  administering  their  finances. 
For  this  last  vocation  they  seem  to  have  had  a  natural  aptitude ;  and, 
indeed,  the  correspondence  which  they  maintained  with  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  by  means  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  acted  as 
the  brokers  of  almost  every  people  among  whom  they  were  scattered 
during  the  middle  ages,  afforded  them  peculiar  facilities  both  in  politics 
and  commerce.  We  meet  with  Jewish  scholars  and  statesmen  attached 
to  the  courts  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  Peter  the 
Cruel,  Henry  the  Second,  and  other  princes.  Their  astronomical  science 
recommended  them  in  a  special  manner  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  who 
employed  them  in  the  construction  of  his  celebrated  Tables.  James  the 
First  of  Aragon  condescended  to  receive  instruction  from  them  in  ethics ; 
and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  notice  John  the  Second  of  Castile, 
employing  a  Jewish  secretary  in  the  compilation  of  a  national 
Cancionero.J 

But  all  this  royal  patronage  proved  incompetent  to  protect  the  Jews 
when  their  flourishing  fortunes  had  risen  to  a  sufficient  height  to  excite 
popular  envy,  augmented,  as  it  was,  by  that  profuse  oS^ntation  of 
equipage  and  apparel  for  which  this  singular  people,  notwithstanding 
their  avarice,  have  usually  shown  a  preoilection.  §  Stories  were  cir- 
culated of  their  contempt  for  the  Catholic  worship,  their  desecration  of 

*  The  beautiful  lament  which,  the  ro3ral  jisalmiBt  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  country- 
man when  commanded  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sinn  in  a  stramge  land,  cannot  be  applied  to 
t^e  Spanish  Jews,  who,  far  from  hanging  their  hams  upon  the  wiUows^  poured  foith  their 
lays  with  a  freedom  and  vivacit;^  wliich  may  be  thougnt  to  savour  more  of  the  modozn 
troubadour  than  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  minstreL  Outro  has  collected,  under  Siglo  XV., 
a  few  gleanings  of  such  as,  by  their  incorporation  into  a  Christiaii  Cancionero,  escaped  the 
Italy  of  the  Inquisition. 

t  Castro  has  done  for  the  Hebrew  what  Casiri  a  few  years  before  did  for  the  Arabic 
literature  of  Spain,  by  giving  notices  of  such  works  as  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
and  superstition.  The  first  volume  of  his  Biblioteca  Espauola  contains  an  analysis  accom- 
jianied  with  extracts  from  more  than  seven  hundred  different  works,  with  biographical 
sketches  of  their  authors ;  the  whole  bearing  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  tuent  and 
various  erudition  of  the  Spanish  Jews. 

t  Samuel  Levi,  treasurer  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of  hfai 
master,  is  reported  by  Mariana  to  have  left  behind  him  the  incredible  sum  of  400,000  ducats 
to  swell  the  royal  ooaen. 

§  Sir  Walter  Soott,  with  his  usual  discernment  has  availed  himself  of  those  oppodta 
traits  in  his  portraits  of  Rebecca  and  Isaac  in  Ivao^oe,  in  which  ho  seems  to  have  con- 
trasted the  lights  and  shadows  of  tbo  Jewish  character.  The  humiliating  state  of  the 
Jews,  however,  exhibited  in  this  romanee,  afibrds  xw  analogy  to  thair  social  condition  In 
Spain ;  as  is  evinced  not  merely  by  their  wealth,  whidi  was  also  conspicuous  in  tbo 
Enfi^lish  Jews,  but  by  the  high  dogrte  at  civilisation,  and  even  political  consequence^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  oocaaional  ebollttioai  of  popular  pngadio^  they  ware  per- 
mitted to  reach  then. 
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iti  iKieei  hdt^  symbols,  and  of  their  cruoifizion,  or  otW  «aorifioe,  of 
Oiristiau  oluldren  at  the  oelebratioa  of  tlieir  own  passover.*  Witii 
tkese  foolish  ealunmies,  the  more  probable  charge  of  usury  and  extortion 
was  industriously  preferred  against  them;  till  at  lengtii,  towards  the 
^ese  of  the  fourteenth  eentury,  the  fanatical  populace,  stimulated  in 
xiany  instances  by  the  no  less  mnatioal  clergy,  and  perhaps  enoourage4 
'by  the  numerous  class  of  debtors  to  the  Jews,  who  found  this  a  con* 
Tenient  mode  of  settling  their  accounts,  made  a  fierce  assault  on  this 
unfortunate  pe(^le  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  breaking  into  their  houses, 
liolating  their  most  ^vate  sanctuaries,  scattering  tlieir  costly  collections 
and  furniture,  and  cons^;ning  tlie  wretched  proprietors  to  inoiscriminato 
massacre,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.f 

In  this  oriMs,  the  only  remedy  left  to  the  Jews  was  a  real  or  feigned 
^onyersion  to  Christianity.  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  a  Dominican  of  Yalenoia, 
performed  sueb  a  quantity  of  miracles,  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  as 
might  haye  excited  the  enyy  of  any  saint  in  the  Calendar ;  and  these, 
sided  b^  his  eloquence,  are  said  to  haye  changed  the  hearts  of  no  lew 
tiian  thirty-flye  tiiousand  of  the  race  of  Israel,  which  doubtless  must  bd 
reckoned  the  greatest  mirade  of  all.j: 

The  legislatiye  enactments  of  this  period,  and  still  m(»*e  under  John 
the  Seoondf  during  the  first  half  of  tne  fifteenth  century,  ware  imcom* 
monly  seyere  upon  the  Jews.  While  they  were  prohibited  from  mingling 
freely  with  tbe  Christians,  and  &om  exercising  the  prof essions  for  whk£ 
they  were  best  qualified,  §  their  residence  was  restricted  within  certain 
prescribed  limits  of  the  cities  which  they  inhabited ;  and  they  were  nol 
•only  debarred  from  tiieir  usual  luxury  of  ornament  in  dress,  but  wew 
held  up  to  public  scorn,  as  it  were,  by  some  peculiar  badge  or  emblem 
embroidered  on  their  garments. || 

Such  was  the  condition  of  tbe  Spanish  Jews  at  the  accession  ol 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  new  Christians^  or  conv^ts,  as  tbose  whtt 
bad  renounced  the  faith  of  their  fathers  were  denominated,  were  ocoa* 
«ionally  preferred  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they  illustrated 

*  Calnmnies  of  this  kind  were  ourrent  all  over  Europe.    The  Wngliflh  reader  will  call  to 
mind  the  monkish  fiction  of  the  little  Christiaa, 


"Slain  with  cursed  Jewes,  as  it  is  notable,** 

ringing  most  devoutly  after  his  throat  was  cut  firom  ear  to  ear,  in  Chaucer's  Prioresses 
Tale.  See  another  instance  in  the  old  Scottish  ballad  of  the  *' Jew's  Daughter/*  in  Perey% 
•*  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. " 

t  In  1391,  5,000  Jews  were  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury,  and,  according  to  Mariano,  no 
less  than  10,000  perished  ft*om  the  same  cause  m  Navarr^  about  sixty  years  before. 

X  AooordiDg  to  M^riap*^,  ttie  restoration  of  sig^t  to  tbe  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  even  lib 
to  the  dead,  were  miracles  of  ordinary  occurrence  with  fit.  Vinceut.  The  ago  of  mirades 
had  proWbly  ceased  by  Isabella's  time,  or  the  Incjuisition  might  have  been  spared.  Nio. 
Ant«iio  in  his  notice  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  Dominican,  states  that  he  preached  his 
inspired  sermons  ioi  his  vernacular  Valencian  dialect  to  audiences  of  French,  English,  and 
Italians  indiscriminately,  who  all  understood  him  perfectly  well ;  "a  circumstance,"  sa^ 
Dr.  McCrie,  in  his  valuable  "  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain,"  "which  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  that  the  hearers  of  St.  Vincoit  possessed 
more  miraculous  powers  than  hunsolf,  said  that  they  should  have  been  canonised,  rather 
than  the  preacher.*' 

§  They  were  interdicted  firom  the  callings  of  vintners,  grocers,  tavemers,  especially  of 
apothecaries,  and  of  physicans  and  nurses. 

U  No  law  was  more  frequently  reiterated  than  that  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  acting-as 
Atewaids  of  the  nobility,  or  fanners  and  coUcct(a«  of  the  public  reuta.  The  repetition  of 
^is  law  shows  to  what  extent  that  peopLe  had  engrossed  wnat  little  was  known  of  financial 
iscience  in  that  day. 
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by  their  integrity  and  learning^.  They  were  intrusted  with  munioipal 
omces  in  tiie  yanous  cities  of  Castile ;  and,  as  their  wealth  furnished  an 
obyions  resource  for  repairing,  by  way  of  marriage,  the  decayed  fortunes 
of  tiie  nobility,  there  was  scarcely  a  family  of  vtnik  in  the  land  whose 
blood  had  not  beeen  contaminated  at  some  period  or  other  by  mixture 
with  the  mala  aangrsy  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  termed,  of  the  house 
of  Judah ;  an  ignominious  stain,  which  no  time  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  wholly  to  purge  away.* 

Notwithstanding  the  show  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  converted 
Jews,  their  situation  was  far  from  secure.  Their  proselytism  had  been 
too  sudden  to  be  generally  sincere ;  and,  as  the  task  of  dissimulation, 
was  too  irksome  to  be  permanently  endured,  they  gradually  became  less 
circumspect,  and  exhibited  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  apostates  returning 
to  wallow  in  the  ancient  mire  of  Judaism.  The  clergy,  especially  the 
Dominicans,  who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  quick  scent  for  heresy 
which  distinguished  their  frantic  foimder,  were  not  slow  in  sounding  the 
alarm ;  and  the  superstitious  populace,  easily  roused  to  acts  of  violenoe 
in  the  name  of  rebgion,  began  to  exhibit  the  most  tumultuous  move- 
ments, and  actually  massacred  the  constable  of  Castile  in  an  attempt 
to  suppress  them  at  Jaen,  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  Isabelm. 
After  this  period,  the  complaints  against  the  Jewish  heresy  became  still 
more  clamorous,  and  the  throne  was  repeatedly  beset  witn  petitions  to 
devise  some  effectual  means  for  its  extirpation  (1478). 

A  chapter  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  who  lived  at 
this  time  in  Andalusia,  where  the  Jews  seem  to  have  most  abounded, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  real  as  well  as  pretended  motives  of  the 
subse(juent  persecution.  "This  accursed  race,  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
Israehtes,  **  were  either  imwilling  to  bring  their  children  to  be  baptised, 
or,  if  they  did,  they  washed  away  the  stain  on  returning  home.  They 
diessed  their  stews  and  other  disnes  with  oil  instead  of  lard ;  abstained 
from  pork ;  kept  the  passover ;  eat  meat  in  Lent ;  and  sent  oil  to  re- 
plenish the  lamps  of  their  synagogues;  with  many  other  abominable 
ceremonies  of  their  religion.  They  entertained  no  respect  for  monastic 
life,  and  frequently  profaned  the  sanctity  of  religious  houses  by  the 
violation  or  seduction  of  their  inmates.  They  were  an  exceedingly  politio 
and  ambitious  people,  engrossing  the  most  lucrative  municipal  offices ; 
and  preferred  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  traffic,  in  which  tliey  made 
exorbitant  gains,  rather  than  by  manual  labour  or  mechanical  arts.  They 
considered  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  it  was  a 
merit  to  deceive  and  pilfer.  By  their  -wicked  contrivances  they  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  thus  were  often  able  to  ally  themselves  by  marriage 
with  noble  Christian  familifes." 

It  is  easy  to  discern,  in  tliis  medley  of  credulity  and  superstition,  the 
secret  envy  entertained  by  the  Castilians  of  the  superior  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  their  Hebrew  brethren,  and  of  the  superior  riches  which  these 
qualities  secured  to  them  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
zeal  of  the  most  orthodox  was  considerably  sharpened  by  worldly 
motives, 

*  A  manuscript^  entitled  Titon  de  BrpaHa  (Brand  of  BpainX  tracing  np  many  a  noble 
pedigree  to  a  Jewish  or  Mahometan  root,  obtained  a  circulation  to  the  great  scandal  of  tiie 
coimtry,  which  the  efforts  of  the  government,  combiiMd  with  those  of  the  Inquisition, 
liave  not  been  wholly  able  to  suppress. 


•  *• 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cry  against  the  Jewish  abominations  mnr 
became  general.  Among  those  most  active  in  raising  it  were  Alfonso  de 
Ojeda,  a  Dominican)  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  in  Seville^  and 
IMego  de  Merlo,  assistant  of  that  city,  who  should  not  be  defrauded  of 
the  meed  of  glory  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  by  their  exertions  for 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Inquisition.  These  persons,  after  urging 
on  the  sovereigns  the  alarming  extent  to  which  the  Jewish  leprosy  pre* 
vailed  in  Andalusia,  loudly  c^led  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  OmoOy 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  healing  it.  In  this  they  were  vigorously 
supported  by  Niccol6  Franco,  the  papal  nuncio  then  residing  at  the 
court  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  listened  with  complacency  to  a  scheme 
which  promised  an  ample  source  of  revenue  in  the  confiscations  it 
involved.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  vanquish  Isabella's  aversion  to 
meas\ires  so  repugnant  to  the  natural  benevolence  and  magnanindty  of 
her  character.  Her  scruples,  indeed,  were  rather  founded  on  sentiment 
than  reason,  the  exercise  of  which  was  little  countenanced  in  matters  of 
faith  in  that  day,  when  the  dangerous  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  was  imiversally  received,  and  learned  theologians  seriously  dii* 
puted  whether  it  were  permitted  to  make  peace  with  the  infidel,  and  evea 
whether  promises  made  to  them  were  obligatory  on  Christians.* 

The  policy  of  the  Boman  church,  at  that  time,  was  not  only  shown  in 
its  perversion  of  some  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  morality,  but  in 
the  discouragement  of  all  free  inquiry  in  its  disciples,  whom  it  instructed 
to  rely  impucitly  in  matters  of  conscience  on  their  spiritual  advisers. 
The  artful  institution  of  the  tribunal  of  confession,  established  witli 
this  view,  brought,  as  it  were,  the  whole  Christian  world  at  the  feet  of 
the  elergy,  who,  far  from  being  always  animated  by  the  meek  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  almost  justified  the  reproach  of  Voltaire,  that  confessors 
have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  pnnoes 
of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Isabella's  serious  temper,  as  well  as  early  education,  naturally  disposed 
her  to  religious  infiuences.  Notwithstanding  the  independence  exhibited 
by  her  in  all  secular  afiairs,  in  her  own  spintual  concerns  she  uniformly 
testified  the  deepest  humility,  and  deferred  too  implicitly  to  what  she 
deemed  the  superior  sagacity,  or  sanctity,  of  her  ghostly  counsellors. 
An  instance  of  this  humility  may  be  worth  recording.  When  Fray 
Fernando  de  Talavera,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Granada,  who  had  been 
appointed  confessor  to  the  queen,  attended  her  for  the  first  time  in  that 
capacity,  he  continued  seated  after  she  had  knelt  down  to  make  her 
confession,  which  drew  from  her  the  remark,  **  that  it  was  usual  for  both 
parties  to  kneel."  ** No,"  replied  the  priest,  "this  is  God's  tribunal ;  I 
act  here  as  his  minister,  and  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  keep  my  seat, 
while  your  Highness  kneels  before  me.  Isabella,  far  from  taking 
umbrage  at  the  ecclesiastic's  arrogant  demeanour,  complied  with  afl 

♦  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  view  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  in  its  origin,  as  little  eUw 
than  a  political  engine.  Guizot  remarks  of  the  tribunal,  in  one  of  his  lectxires,  '<  EUe 
contenait  en  germe  ce  qu'elle  est  devonue ;  mais  elle  ne  I'^tait  pas  en  commen^ant :  eUe 
ftit  d'abord  plus  politique  que  religieuse,  et  destinde  &  mainteuir  I'ordre  plut6t  qulk 
d^fendre  la  foi."  This  statement  is  inaccurate  in  reference  to  Castile,  where  the  fiicts  do 
not  warrant  us  in  imputing  any  other  motive  for  its  adoption  than  rehgious  zeaL    The 

general  character  of  Ferdinand,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  intro- 
uced  into  Aragou,  may  justify  the  inftovnoe  of  a  more  worldly  policy  in  its  establishm«rt 
there. 
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hnmiHty,  and  was  afterwards  heard  to  say,  '^  This  is  the  oonfessor  that 
I  wanted."  * 

Well  had  it  been  for  the  land,  if  the  queen's  conscience  had  always 
1)een  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  persons  of  such  exemplary  piety  aa 
Talayera.  Unfortunately,  in  her  early  days,  during  ihe  life-time  of  her 
brother  Henry,  that  charge  was  committed  to  a  Pominican  monk, 
Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  native  of  old  Castile^  subsequently  raised  to 
the  rank  of  prior  of  Santa  €ruz  in  Segovia,  and  condemned  to  infamouA 
immortality  by  tlie  Bign«l  part  which  he  perfonned  in  the  tragedy  of  tha 
Inquisition.  This  man,  who  concealed  more  pride  under  his  monastio 
weeds  than  mi^t  have  fomished  forth  a  convent  of  his  order,  was  oua 
of  that  cIglss  with  whom  zeal  passes  for  religion,  and  who  testify  their 
ceal  by  a  fiery  persecution  of  those  whose  creed  differs  from  their  own ; 
^ho  compensate  for  their  abstinence  from  sensual  indulgence,  by  giving 
-scope  to  Uiose  deadlier  vices  of  the  heart,  pride,  bigotry,  and  intolerance, 
which  are  no  less  opposed  to  virtue,  and  are  far  more  extensively 
mischievous  to  society.  This  personage  had  earnestly  laboured  to  infuse 
into  Isabella's  young  mind,  to  which  his  situation  as  her  confessor  gave 
him  such  ready  access|,  the  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  that  glowed  in  his 
own.  Fortunately  this  was  greatly  counteracted  by  her  sound  und^« 
standing  and  natural  kindness  of  heart.  Torquemada  urged  her,  or 
indeed,  as  is  stated  by  some,  extorted  a  promise,  that,  '*  shoiud  she  ever 
eome  to  the  throne,  she  would  devote  herself  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  ihe  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith."  The 
iime  was  now  arrived  when  this  fatal  promise  was  to  be  discharged. 

It  is  due  to  Isabella's  fame  to  state  thus  much  in  palliation  of  the 
nnfbrtunate  error  into  which  she  was  led  by  her  misguided  zeal;  an 
error  so  grave,  that,  like  a  vein  in  some  noble  piece  of  ^tuary,  it  gives 
«  sinister  expression  to  her  otherwise  unblemished  character,  f  It  was 
not  until  the  qiieen  had  endured  the  repeated  importunities  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  of  those  reverend  persons  in  whom  she  most  confided, 
seconded  by  the  arguments  of  Ferdinand,  that  she  oonsented  to  solicit 
i^om  the  pope  a  bull  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  Castile. 
€ixtus  the  Fourth,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  easily 
discerning  the  sources  of  wealth  and  infiuence  which  this  measure  openeii 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  readily  complied  with  the  petition  of  the  sove- 
reigns, and  expedited  a  bull  bearing  date  November  1st,  1478,  authoris- 
ing them  to  appoint  two  or  three  ecclesiastics  inquisitors  for  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout  their  dominions.} 

The  queen,  however,  still  averse  to  violent  measures,  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  ordinance  until  a  more  lenient  policy  had  been  first 
tried.    By  her  command,  aocordingly,  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  cardinal 

*  This  anecdoie  ia  more  charaeteriBtic  of  the  order  than  the  individual  Oviedo  has 
given  a  bi-ief  notice  of  this  prelate,  whose  virtues  raised  him  from  the  humblest  condition 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  church,  and  gained  him,  to  quote  that  winter's  words,  the 
Jippellation  of  "El sancto,  6 el  buen  arzobispo en  toda  Eepaiia." 

t  The  unifwm  tenderness  with  which  the  most  liberal  Spanish  writers  of  the  present 
4iMnparatively  ©nlighteued  age,  as  Marina,  lioronte,  demencin,  Ac,  regard  the  memory 
•of  Isabella,  affords  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  unsuspected  inte^ty  of  her  motivea. 
JEven  in  relation  to  the  Inquisition,  her  countrymm  would  seem  willing  to  draw  a  veil 
•over  her  errors,  or  to  excuse  her  by  charging  them  on  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

t  Kuch  discrepancy  exists  in  the  narralivee  of  Pulgar,  BemaldeK,  and  other  contem> 
jporary  writers,  in  reference  to  the  era  of  the  o^^Hiyt^w^^wt^  of  the  modem  Inquisition. 
I  have  followed  Llorente,  whose  chrouolc^cal  acctuucy,  here  and  eLsewhore,  rests  on  the 
ZDOst  authentic  dociunents. 


Mendoza,  drew  up  a  oateohism  exhibiting  tKe  different  points  of  tha 
eatholie  faith,  and  instraoted  the  clergy  throughout  his  diocese  to  spare 
no  pains  in  illuminating  the  benighted  Israelhies,  by  means  of  friendly 
exhortation  and  a  candid  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  * 
How  tax  the  spirit  of  these  injunctions  was  complied  with,  amid  tha 
excitement  then  prevailing,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  There  could 
be  little  doubt,  howeTa*,  that  a  report,  made  two  years  later,  by  a  com- 
misBion  of  ecclesiastics,  with  Alfonso  de  Ojeda  at  its  head,  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  reformation,  would  be  necessarily  unfuTourable  to  the 
Jew8.t  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  papal  proyisions  were  enforced 
by  the  nomination,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1480,  of  two  Dominican 
monks  as  inquisitors,  with  two  other  ecclesiastics,  the  one  as  assessor, 
and  the  other  as  procurator  fiscal,  with  instructions  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Seville,  and  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  office.  Orders  were  also  issued 
to  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  support  the  inquisitors  by  all  the  aid  in 
their  power.  But  the  new  institution,  which  has  since  become  the 
miserable  boast  of  the  Castilians,  proved  so  distasteful  to  them  in  its 
origin,  that  they  refused  any  co-operation  with  its  ministers,  and  indeed 
epposed  such  delays  and  emWrassments,  that,  during  the  first  yeara,  it 
ean  scarcely  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  footing  in  any  other  places  in 
Andalusia  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown,  % 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1481,  the  court  commenced  operations  by  the 
publication  of  an  edict,  followed  by  several  others,  requiring  all  persons 
to  aid  in  apprehending  and  accusing  all  such  as  they  might  know  or 
su^ct  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  §  and  holding  out  the  illusory  promise  of 
absolution  to  such  as  should  confess  their  errors  within  a  limited  period. 
As  every  mode  of  accusation,  even  anonymous,  was  invited,  the  number 
of  victims  multiplied  so  fsst  that  ihe  tribunal  found  it  convenient  to 
remove  its  sittings  firom  the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  within  the  city,  to  the 
spacious  fortress  of  Triana,  in  the  suburbs.)] 

The  presumptive  proofs  by  which  the  charge  of  Judaism  was  established 
against  the  accused  are  so  curious,  that  a  few  of  them  may  deserve 

*  I  find  no  contemporary  snthority  for  imputing  to  cardinal  ICondoza  an  active  agenq^ 
in  the  establUhment  of  the  Inquisition,  as  is  daimed  for  him  by  later  writers,  and 
«speeiany  his  kinsman  and  biographer,  the  canon  Salazar  de  Mendosa.  The  eonduct  of 
tiuB  eminent  minister  in  this  affiur  soesie,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  equally  pcditio 
and  humane.  The  imputation  of  b^otay  was  not  cast  upon  it  until  the  age  when  bigotry 
was  esteemed  a  virtue. 

t  In  the  interim,  a  caustic  publication  by  a  Jew  appeared,  containing  atrictures  on  the 
conduct  of  the  administration,  and  even  on  the  Christian  religion,  wiiich  was  contro- 
verted at  length  by  Talavera^  afterwai'd«  archbishop  of  Granada.  Tlie  scandal  occasioned 
by  tUe  ill-timed  productioti  undoubtedly  contributed  to  exacerbate  the  popular  odium 
mgaAsmb  thb  JsnumbeB. 

{  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  famous  cortes  of  Toledo^  assembled  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  above-mentioned  ordinances,  and  which  enacted  several  oitpressive 
laws  m  reUtion  to  the  Jews,  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  proposed  establishmmt  of 
a  tribunal  whidbi  was  to  be  armed  with  such  terri&c  powers. 

4  This  ordinance,  in  which  lioreute  discerns  the  first  regular  encroachment  of  tho 
new  tribimal  on  the  chril  Jurisdiction,  was  aimed  x>artly  at  the  Andalusian  nobility,  who 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  Jewisk  fugitives.  Llorente  has  fallen  into  the  error,  more  than 
•once,  of  speaking  of  the  count  of  Arcos,  and  marquis  of  Cadiz,  as  separate  persons.  Tho 
possessor  of  both  titles  was  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  inherited  the  former  of  them 
from  his  father.  The  latter  (which  he  afterwards  made  so  illustrious  in  the  Moorish  wars) 
"Was  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  iV.,  being  derived  from  the  city  of  that  name,  whid£ 
liad  been  usurped  from  the  crown. 

fl  The  historian  of  Seville  quotes  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  portal  of  the  edifice  in 
which  the  sittings  of  the  dread  tribunal  were  held.  Its  concluding  apostrophe  to  the 
Deity  is  (me  that  the  persecuted  might  johi  in  as  heartily  as  their  oppressors.  '*  Exoiye^ 
Domine ;  judica  causam  tuam ;  capite  nobis  vulpes." 
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notice.  It  was  oonsidered  good  evidence  of  the  fact,  if  the  prisoner  wore 
better  clothes  or  cleaner  linen  on  the  Jewish  sabbath  than  on  other  days 
of  the  week ;  if  he  had  no  fire  in  his  house  the  preceding  evening ;  if  he 
sat  at  table  with  Jews,  or  ate  the  meat  of  animals  slaughtered  by  their 
hands,  or  drank  a  certain  beverage  held  in  much  estimation  by  them ;  if 
he  washed  a  corpse  in  warm  water,  or  when  dying  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall ;  or  finally,  if  he  gave  Hebrew  names  to  his  children ;  a  provision 
most  whimsically  cruel,  since,  by  a  law  of  Henrv  the  Second,  he  was 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties  from  giving  them  Christian  names. 
He  must  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself  from  the  horns  of 
this  dilemma.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  circumstances,  some  of  them  purely 
accidental  in  their  nature,  others  the  result  of  early  habit,  which  might 
well  have  continued  after  a  sincere  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  all 
of  them  trivial,  on  which  capital  accusations  were  to  be  alleged,  and  even 
satisfactoriljr  established. 

The  inquisitors,  adopting  the  wily  and  tortuous  policy  of  the  ancient 
tribunal,  proceeded  with  a  despatch  which  shows  that  they  could  have 
paid  little  deference  even  to  this  afieotation  of  legal  form.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  January  six  convicts  suficred  at  the  stake.  Seventeen 
more  were  executed  in  March,  and  a  still  greater  number  in  the  month 
following ;  and  by  the  4th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  individuals  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  autos  da 
fe  of  Seville.  Besides  these,  the  mouldering  remains  of  many,  who  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  after  their  death,  were  torn  up  from  their  eraves  with 
a  hyena-like  ferocity  which  has  disgraced  no  other  court.  Christian  or 
Pagan,  and  condemned  to  the  common  funeral  pile.  This  was  prepared 
on  a  spacious  stone  scaffold,  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cil^,  with 
the  statues  of  four  prophets  attached  to  the  comers,  to  which  the 
unhappy  sufferers  were  bound  for  the  sacrifice,  and  which  the  worthy 
curate  of  Los  Palacios  celebrates  vith  much  complacency  as  the  spot 
*^  where  heretics  were  burnt,  and  ought  to  bum  as  long  as  any  can  be 
found."* 

Many  of  the  convicts  were  persons  estimable  for  learning  and  probity; 
and  among  these  three  clergymen  are  named,  together  with  other 
individuals  filling  judicial  or  high  municipal  stations.  The  sword  of 
justice  was  observed,  in  particular,  to  strike  at  the  wealthy,  the  least 
pardonable  offenders  in  times  of  proscription. 

The  plague  which  desolated  Seville  this  year,  sweepmg  off  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  if  in  token  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  at  these 
enormities,  did  not  palsy  for  a  moment  the  arm  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
adjourning  to  Aracena,  continued  as  indefatigable  as  before.  A  similar 
persecution  went  forward  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Andalusia ; 
so  that  within  the  same  year,  1481,  the  number  of  the  sufferers  was 
computed  at  t>vo  thousand  burnt  alive,  a  still  greater  number  in  effigy, 
and  seventeen  thousand  reconciled ;  a  term  which  must  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  reader  to  signify  anything  like  a  pardon  or  amnesty,  but 

*  The  lanfifuoge  of  Bemaldez,  as  applied  to  tlie  four  statues  of  the  guemadero,  "  m  que  los 
quemavan/  is  so  equivocal,  that  it  has  led  to  some  doubts  whether  he  meant  to  assert 
tliat  tho  persons  to  be  burnt  wont  enclosed  in  the  statues,  or  fastened  to  them.  Lloreute's 
subsequent  examination  has  led  him  to  discard  the  first  horriblo  supposition,  which, 
realised  the  fabled  cruelty  of  Phalaris. — This  monument  of  fiuiaticism  continued  to  dis- 
grace SoTille  till  1810,  when  it  was  removed  iu  order  to  make  room  for  the  constaructiou  o£ 
ft  battery  against  the  French. 
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only  the  eommutatdon  of  a  capital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties,  as 
fines,  civil  incapacity,  very  generally  total  confiscation  of  property,  and 
not  iinfrequcntly  imprisonment  for  life.* 

The  Jews  were  astounded  by  the  bolt  which  had  fallen  so  unexpectedly 
upon  them.  Some  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  Grranada,  others 
to  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  where  they  appealed  from  the  decisions 
of  tiie  Holy  Office  to  the  sovereign  pontifi'.f  Bixtus  the  Fourth  appears 
for  a  moment  to  have  been  touched  with  something  like  compunction ; 
for  he  rebuked  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  and  even  menaced 
them  with  deprivation.  But  these  feelings,  it  would  seem,  were  but 
transient ;  for,  in  1483,  we  find  the  same  pontiff  quieting  the  scruples 
of  Isabella  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  confiscated  property,  and 
encouraging  bolii  sovereigns  to  proceed  in  the  great  work  of  purification, 
by  an  audtusious  reference  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  wno,  says  he, 
consolidated  his  kin^om  on  earth  by  the  destruction  of  idolatry ;  and 
he  concludes  with  imputing  their  successes  in  the  Moorish  war,  upon 
which  they  had  then  entered,  to  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  promising 
them  the  like  in  future.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  expedited 
two  briefs,  appointing  Thomas  de  Tor5[uemada  inquisitor-general  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  and  clothing  him  with  full  powers  to  frame  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Holy  Office.  (Aug.  2,  and  Oct.  17,  1483.)  This 
was  the  origin  of  that  terrible  tribunal,  the  Spanish  or  modem 
Inquisition,  familiar  to  most  readers  whether  of  history  or  romance, 
which  for  three  centuries  has  extended  its  iron  sway  over  the  dominions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"Without  going  into  details  respecting  the  organisation  of  its  various 
courts,  which  gradually  swelled  to  thirteen  during  the  present  reign,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  principles  which  regulated  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  deduced  in  part  from  the  code  digested  under  Torquemada, 
and  partly  from  the  practice  which  obtained  during  his  supremacy.! 

Eaicts  were  ordered  to  be  published  annually,  on  the  first  two 
Sundays  in  Lent,  throughout  the  churches,  enjoining  it  as  a  sacred  duty 
on  all,  who  knew  or  suspected  another  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  to  lodge 
information  against  him  before  the  Holy  Office ;  and  the  ministers  of 

*  L.  Marinco  diffuses  the  2,000  capital  executions  over  scYeral  years.  He  sums  up  the 
various  severities  of  the  Holy  OflSce  in  the  following  gentle  terms.  "  The  church,  who  is 
the  mother  of  mercy,  and  the  fountain  of  charity,  content  with  the  imposition  of  penances, 
generously  accords  life  to  many  who  do  not  deserve  it.  Whilst  those  who  persist  obsti- 
nately in  their  errors,  after  being  imprisoned  on  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witneasea, 
she  causes  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  condemned  to  the  flames ;  some  miserably  perish. 


bewailing  their  errors,  and  invoking  the  name  of  Christ,  while  others  call  upon  that  of 
Hoses.  *ifany,  again,  who  sincerely  repent,  she,  notwithstanding  the  heinousness  of  their 
transgressions,  nwr^y  wntences  to  perpetual  imprisonment  /  "  Such  were  the  tender  merciM 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

\  Bernoldez  states,  that  guards  were  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  SoTille,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  emigpraUon  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  which  indeed  was  forbidden  under 
pain  of  death.  The  tribunal,  however,  had  greater  terrors  for  them,  and  many  succeeded 
in  efTccting  their  escape. 

X  Over  these  subordmate  tribunals  Ferdinand  erected  a  court  of  supervision,  with 
appellate  jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  Council  of  the  Supreme,  consisting  of  the  grand 
inquisitor  as  president,  and  three  other  ecclesiastics,  two  of  them  doctors  of  law.  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  new  creation  was  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  the 
confiscated  property,  and  to  guard  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Inquisition  on  secular 
jurisdiction.  The  expedition  however  wholly  foiled,  because  most  of  the  questions 
brought  before  this  court  were  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  canon  law,  of  wliich 
the  grand  in^^uisitor  was  to  be  sole  interpreter,  the  others  having  only,  as  it  was  termed, 
a  **  consultative  voice." 
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religion  irere  instmcted  to  refase  absolutioii  to  snoh  as  hesitated  io 
tomj^j  with  this,  although  the  suspected  person  might  stand  in  tha 
relation  of  parent,  child,  husband,  or  wife.  All  accusations,  anonymous, 
as  well  as  signed,  were  admitted ;  it  being  only  necessary  to  specify  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  was  taken  down  in  writing  by 
a  secretary,  and  afterwards  read  to  them,  which,  unless  the  inaccuracies 
were  so  gross  as  to  force  themselyes  upon  their  attention,  they  seldom 
failed' to  confirm,* 

The  accused,  in  the  meantime,  whose  mysterious  disappearance  wa& 
perhaps  the  only  public  eridence  of  his  arrest,  was  conveyed  to  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  was  jealously  excluded  from 
intercourse  with  aU,  save  a  priest  of  the  Romish  Church  and  his  jailer,^ 
both  of  whom  might  be  regarded  as  the  spies  of  the  tribunal.    La  this 
desolate  conditum,  the  unmrtunate  man,  cut  off  from  external  communi- 
cation and  all  cheering  sympathy  or  support,  was  kept  for  some  time  in 
ignorance  even  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him ;  and 
at  length,  instead  of  the  original  process,  was  favoured  only  with 
extracts  from  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  so  garbled  as  to  conceal 
every  possible  clue  to  their  name  and  qualibr.    With  still  greater  unfair- 
ness, no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  such  testimony  as  had  arisen,  ia 
the  course  of  the  examination,  in  his  own  favour.    Counsel  was  indeed 
allowed  i^m  a  list  presented  by  his  judges.    But  this  privilege  availed 
little,  sinoe  the  parties  were  not  permitted  to  confer  together,  and  the 
advocate  was  furnished  with  no  other  sources  of  information  than  what 
had  been  granted  to  his  client.    To  add  to  the  injustice  of  these  proceed- 
ings, every  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  was  converted 
into  a  separate  charge  against  the  prisoner,  who  thus,  instead  of  one 
crime,  stood  accused  of  several.    This,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
ooncealment  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  in  the  accusations,  created 
such  embarrassment,  that,  unless  the  accused  was  possessed  of  unusual 
aouteness  and  presence  of  mind,  it  was  sure  to  involve  him,  in  hiA 
attempts  to  explain,  in  inextricable  contradiction. 

If  the  prisoner  refused  to  confess  his  guilt,  or,  as  was  usual,  was 
fiuspected  of  evasion,  or  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  torture.  This,  which  was  administered  in  the  deepest 
vaults  of  the  Inquisition,  where  the  cries  of  the  victim  could  fall  on  no 
ear  save  that  of  nis  tormentors,  is  admitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Holy 
Office,  who  has  furnished  the  most  authentic  report  of  its  transactions, 
not  to  have  been  exaggerated  in  any  of  the  numerous  narratives  which 
have  dragged  these  suMerranean  horrors  into  li^ht.  If  the  intensity  of 
pain  extorted  a  confession  from  the  sufferer,  he  was  expected,  if  he 
survived,  which  did  not  always  happen,  to  confirm  it  on  the  next  day. 
Should  he  refuse  to  do  this,  his  mutilated  members  were  condemned  to  a 
repetition  of  tbe  same  sufTerings,  imtil  his  obstinacy  (it  should  rather 
have  been  termed  his  heroism)  might  be  vanquished,  f    Should  the  rack, 

*  The  witnesses  were  questioned  in  snoh  general  tenns,  Hhat  they  were  ev^i  kei>t  ia 
ignorance  of  the  particaliur  matter  respectiniif  which  they  were  expected  to  testify.  Thus, 
thoy  were  asked,  "if  they  knew  anything  whidi  had  been  said  or  done  oontraiT  to  the 
Catholic  fikith,  and  the  interests  of  the  tribuxuJ."  Their  answers  often  opened  a  new 
■cent  to  tho  judges,  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Jlaatanus,  *'  brouglit  more  fishes  into 
the  inquisitors'  holy  angle." 

t  9y  a  subsequent  ic«ulatioa  of  Philip  IL,  the  zepetitioa  of  torture  in  the  same  process 
was  stncUy  prohibited  to  the  inquisitora.    But  they,  making  us*  off  a  sophiBm  worthy 
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however,  prove  ineffectual  to  force  a  oonfessioii  of  his  guilt,  he  was  sa 
far  from  being  C(Xisidered  as  haying  established  his  innocence,  that,  with 
a  barbarity  unknown  to  any  tribunu  where  the  tortnre  has  been  admitted^ 
and  which  of  itself  proves  its  utter  incompetency  to  the  ends  it  proposes^ 
he  was  not  nnfrequently  convicted  on  the  depositions  of  the  witaissses* 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  mock  trial,  the  prisoner  was  again  returned 
to  his  dungeon,  where,  without  the  blaze  of  a  single  faggot  to  dispel  th* 
cold,  or  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  long  winter  night,  he  was  left  in 
unbroken  silence  to  await  the  doom  whiSi  was  to  consign  him  to  tOL 
ignominious  death,  or  a  life  scarcely  less  ignominious.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  as  I  have  stated  them,  were  plainly 
characterised  throughout  bv  the  most  fle^ant  injustice  and  inhumanity 
to  the  accused.  Instead  of  presuming  his  innocence  until  his  gtiilt  had 
been  established,  it  acted  on  exactly  the  opposite  principle.  Instead  of 
affording  him  the  protection  accorded  hj  every  other  judicature,  and 
especially  demanded  in  his  forlorn  situation,  it  used  the  most  insidioua 
arts  to  circumvent  and  to  crush  him.  He  had  no  remedy  against  malice 
or  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  his  accusers,  or  the  witnesses  against 
him,  who  might  be  his  bitterest  enemies ;  since  they  were  never  revealed 
to,  nor  confronted  with,  the  prisoner,  nor  subjected  to  a  cro6s-examina«> 
tion,  which  can  best  expose  error  or  wilful  collusion  in  the  evidence.f 
Even  the  poor  forms  of  justice  recognised  in  this  court  might  be  readily 
dispensed  with,  as  its  proceedings  were  impenetrably  shrouded  from  th« 
public  eye  by  the  appalling  oath  of  secresy  imposed  on  all,  whether 
functionaries,  witnesses,  or  prisoners,  who  entered  within  its  precincts* 
The  last,  and  not  the  least  odious  feature  of  the  whole,  was  the  con<^ 
nexion  established  between  the  condemnation  of  the  accused  and  tha 
interests  of  his  judges ;  since  the  confiscations,  which  were  the  uniform 
penalties  of  heresy,  J  were  not  permitted  to  flow  into  the  royal  exchequer, 
until  they  had  first  discharged  the  expenses,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
salaries  or  otherwise,  incident  to  the  Holy  Office.^ 

of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  contriTed  to  evade  this  law,  by  pretendUig,  after  each  new 
infliction  of  punishment^  that  they  had  only  aospended,  and  not  terminated,  the 
torture. 

*  I  shall  spare  the  reader  the  description  of  the  various  modes  of  torture,  the  rack, 
fire,  and  pulley,  practised  by  the  inquisitors,  which  have  been  fto  often  detailed  in  th« 
doleful  narratives  of  such  as  have  had  the  fortune  to  escape  with  life  from  the  fBaxtn  of 
the  tribunal.  If  we  are  to  believe  Llorente,  these  barbarities  have  not  been  decreed  for 
a  l<H]g  time.     Yet  some  recent  statements  are  at  variance  with  this  assertion. 

t  ^e  prisoner  had  indeed  the  right  of  challenging  any  witness  on  the  ground  of  peiv 
■onal  enmity.    But  as  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  ranployed 
against  him,  and  as  even,  if  he  coiyectured  right,  the  degree  of  enmity  competent  to  set 
aside  testimony  was  to  bo  determined  by  his  judges,  it  Is  evident  that  his  privilege  oT 
challenge  was  wholly  nugatory. 

I  CoD&BoeAiao.  had  long  been  decreed  as  the  punishment  of  convicted  heretics  by  th» 
statutes  of  Castile.  The  avarice  of  the  present  system,  however,  is  exemplified  by  th^ 
&ct^  that  those  who  confessed  and  sought  absolution  within  the  brief  term  of  grace 
allowed  b^  the  inquisitors  from  the  publication  of  their  edict,  were  liable  to  arbitrary 
fines ;  and  those  who  coutlessed  after  that  period,  escaped  with  nothing  short  of  eon- 
fiscation. 

i|  It  is  easy  to  discern,  in  every  part  of  the  odious  scheme  of  the  Inquisitioo,  th» 
contrivance  of  the  monks,  a  class  of  men  cut  o£r  by  their  profession  from  the  usual 
sympathies  of  social  life,  and  who,  accustomed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  confessional,  aimed 
at  establishing  the  same  jurisdiction  over  thoughts  which  secular  tribunals  have  wisely 
confined  to  actions.  Time,  instead  of  softening,  gave  increased  harshness  to  the  feature* 
of  the  new  system.  The  most  humane  provisions  were  constantly  evaded  in  practice  ; 
and  the  toils  for  ensnaring  the  victim  were  so  ingeniously  multiplied,  that  few,  very  tew, 
were  permitted  to  escape  without  some  censure.  Not  more  than  one  person,  says 
Llorente,  in  one  or  perhaps  two  thousand  processes,  previous  to  the  time  of  Philip  llli^ 
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The  last  scene  in  this  dismal  tragedy  was  the  act  of  faith  (anto  da  fe), 
the  most  imposing  spectacle,  probably,  which  has  been  witnessed  since 
the  ancient  Roman  triumph,  and  which,  as  intimated  by  a  Spanish 
writer,  was  intended,  somewhat  profanely,  to  represent  the  terrors  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment.*  The  proudest  grandees  of  the  land,  on  this 
occasion,  putting  on  the  sable  hvery  of  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
bearing  aloft  its  banners,  condescended  to  act  as  the  escort  of  itd 
ministers ;  while  the  ceremony  was  not  unfrequently  countenanced  by 
the  royal  presence.  It  should* be  stated,  however,  that  neither  of  these 
acts  of  condescension,  or,  more  properly,  humiliation,  were  witnessed 
until  a  period  posterior  to  the  present  reign.  The  effect  was  further 
heightened  by  the  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  in  their  sacerdotal  robes, 
and  the  pompous  ceremonial  which  the  church  of  Rome  knows  so  well 
how  to  msplay  on  fitting  occasions,  and  which  was  intended  to  conse- 
crate, as  it  were,  this  bloody  sacrifice  by  the  authority  of  a  religion 
which  has  expressly  declared  that  it  desires  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.f 

The  most  important  actors  in  the  scene  were  the  unfortunate  convicts, 
who  were  now  disgorged  for  the  first  time  £rom  the  dungeons  of  the 
tribunal.  They  were  clad  in  coarse  woollen  garments,  styled  san-henitos^ 
brought  close  round  the  neck,  and  descending  like  a  frock  down  to  the 
knees.  I  These  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  embroidered  with  a  scarlet  cross, 
and  well  garnished  with  figures  of  devils  and  flames  of  fire,  which, 
typical  of  the  heretic's  destinjr  hereafter,  served  to  make  him  more 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  multitude.§  The  greater  part  of 
the  sufferers  were  condemned  to  be  reconciled,  the  manifold  meanmgs  of 
which  soft  phrase  have  been  already  explained.  Those  who  were  to  bo 
relaxed,  as  it  was  called,  were  delivered  over,  as  impenitent  heretics,  to 
the  secular  arm,  in  order  to  expiate  their  offence  by  the  most  painful  of 
deaths,  with  the  consciousness  still  more  painful,  that  they  were  to  leave 

rocoivcd  entire  absolution.    So  that  it  came  to  be  proverbial  that  all  who  were  not  roasted^ 
wore  at  least  singed. 

"  Devant  I'luquisition,  quand  on  vient  l!i  jubd, 
Si  Ton  ne  sort  r6ti.  Ton  sort  au  moius  flamb^" 

*  Every  reader  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  will  remember  how  early  the  Christians  were 
condemned  to  endure  the  penalty  of  fire.  Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  burning  to 
death  for  heresy  in  modem  times  occurred  imder  the  reign  of  Robert  of  France,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Paramo,  as  usual,  finds  authority  for  inquisitorial 
autos  da  fe,  where  one  would  least  expect  it,  in  the  Now  Testament.  Among  other 
examples,  he  quotes  the  remark  of  James  and  John,  who,  when  the  village  of  Sanoaria 
refused  to  admit  Christ  within  its  walls,  would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  the  inhabitants.  "LoI"8ays  Paramo,  *'flre,  the  punishment  of  heretics,  for 
the  Samaritans  were  the  heretics  of  those  times."  The  worthy  father  omits  to  add  the 
impressive  rebuke  of  our  Saviour  to  his  over-zealous  disciples :  "  Te  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  ot  The  Son  of  Han  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them." 

t  The  inquisitors,  after  the  celebration  of  an  auto  da  fe  at  Ouadaloupe  in  14S5,  wishing 
probably  to  justify  these  bloody  executions  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  had  not  yet 
become  familiar  with  them,  solicited  a  sig^  from  the  Vii-giu  (whose  shrine  in  that  place 
is  noted  all  over  Spain)  in  testimony  of  her  approbation  of  the  Holy  Office.  Their 
petition  ^as  answered  by  such  a  profusion  of  miracles,  that  Dr.  Francis  Sauctius  de  la 
Fuentc,  who  acted  as  scribe  on  tne  occasion,  became  out  of  breath,  and  after  recording 
sixty,  gave  up  in  despair,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  marvellous  rapidity. 

X  San  benito,  according  to  Lloronte,  is  a  corruption  of  mco  bendito,  being  the  name  given 
to  the  dresses  worn  by  penitents  previously  to  tne  thirteenth  ccntuxy. 

§  Voltaire  remarks  that  "  Au  Asiatic,  arriving  at  Madrid  on  the  day  of  an  auto  da  fe, 
would  doubt  whether  it  were  a  festival,  religious  celebration,  sacrifice,  or  massacre ; — it  is 
fl^of  them.  They  reproach  Montezuma  with  sacrifidng  human  captives  to  the  gods.— 
What  would  he  hMe  said  had  he  witnessed  an  auto  da  f«  ?  " 
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ttehmd  thdm  natoes  bitoded  with  infamy,  and  families  invalved  in 
irretrievable  ruin.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  scheme  so  monstrous  as  that  of  the  Inquisition, 
presenting  the  most  effectual  barrier,  probably,  that  was  eyer  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  should  haye  been  revived  at  the  dose  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  light  of  civilisation  was  rabidly  advancing 
over  every  part  of  Europe.    It  is  more  remarkable,  that  it  should  have 
occurred  in  Spain,  at  this  tune  under  a  government  which  had  displayed 
great  religious  independence  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  whicn  nad 
paid  uniform  regard  to  the  rights  of  its  subjects,  and  pursued  a  generous 
policy  in  reference  to  their  intellectual  culture.    Where,  we  are  tempted 
to   ask,  when  we  behold  the  persecution  of  an  innocent  industnous 
people  for  the  crime  of  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  where 
was  the  charity  which  led  the  old  Castilian  to  reverence  valour  and 
virtue  in  an  infidel,  though  an  enemy?    Where  the  chivalrous  self- 
devotion  which  led  an  Aragonese  monarch,  three  centuries  before,  to 
give  away  his  life  in  defence  of  the  persecuted  sectaries  of  Provence  P 
Where  the  independent  spirit  which  prompted  the  Castilian  nobles,  during  * 
the  very  last  reign,  to  reject  with  scorn  lie  purposed  interference  of  the 
pope  himself  in  Qieir  concerns,  that  they  were  now  reduced  to  bow  their 
necks  to  a  few  ficantic  priests,  the  memoers  of  an  order  which,  in  ^ain 
at  least,  was  quite  as  conspicuous  for  ignorance  as  intolerance  ?    True 
indeed  the  Castilians,  and  the  Aragonese  subsequently  still  more,  gave 
such  evidence  of  their  aversion  to  &e  institution,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
believed  the  clerrv  would  have  succeeded  in  fastening  it  upon  tnem, 
had  they  not  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  preju£ces  against  the 
Jews.f    Providence,  however,  permitted  that  the  suft'erings,  thus  heaped 
on  the  heads  of  this  unfortunate  people,  should  be  recruited  in  full 
measure  to  the  nation  that  infiicted  them.     The  fires  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  were  lighted  exclusively  for  the  Jews,  were  destined  eventually 
to  consume  their  oppressors.     They  were  still  more  deeply  avenged  in 
the  moral  infiuence  of  this  tribunal,  which,   eating  like  a  pestilent 
canker  into  the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
exhibiting  a  most  goodly  promise,  left  it  at  length  a  bare  and  sapless 
trunk. 

IN'otwithstanding  the  persecutions  under  Torquemada  were  confined 
nlmost  wholly  to  the  Jews,  his  activity  was  such  as  to  furnish  abundant 
precedent,  in  regard  to  forms  of  proceeding  for  his  successors ;  if,  indeed, 
the  forms  may  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  trials  so  summary,  that  the 

*  The  govemmeni,  at  least,  cannot  be  charged  with  remissness  in  promoting  thi0.  I 
find  two  ordinances  ia  the  royal  collection  oipragmdlicas,  dated  in  September,  1601  (there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  date  of  one  of  them),  inhibiting,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
property,  such  as  had  been  reconciled,  and  their  children  by  the  mother's  side,  and  grand- 
children by  the  ftther^s/  from  holding  any  oflSce  in  the  privy  coimcil,  courts  of  justice,  or 
in  the  municipaliti«9,  or  any  other  place  of  trust  or  honour.  They  were  also  excluded 
from  the  vocations  of  notaries,  suigeons,  and  apothecaries.  This  was  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  modem  legislation.  The  sovereigns  might  find 
a  precedent  in  a  law  of  Sylla,  excluding  the  children  of  the  proscribed  Romans  fix>m 
political  honours,  thus  indi^inant^  noticed  by  Sallust:  "Qum  solus  omnium,  port 
niemoriam  hominum,  supplicia  in  post  ftituros  composuit ;  guU  prku  injuria  qudm  mta 

certa  f»tet.'*  «.  j_    i       •  x 

t  The  Aragonese,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  made  a  numly  though  ineffectual  resMtano^ 
from  the  first,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  among  them  by  Ferdmand.  In 
Castile,  its  enormous  abuses  provoked  the  flpinted  interr>o3ition  of  the  legislature  at  tno 
commencement  of  the  following  reign.    Butlt  was  then  too  late. 

L 
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tribunal  of  Toledo  alone,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  two  InquisitorB, 
disposed  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  processes  in 
littie  more  than  a  year.*  The  number  of  convicts  was  greath-  swelled 
by  the  blunders  of  the  Dominican  monks,  who  acted  as  qualincators,  or 
interpreters  of  what  constituted  heresy,  and  whose  ignorance  led  them 
frequency  to  condemn,  as  heterodox,  propositions  actually  derived  from 
the  fathers  of  the  church.  The  prisoners  for  life,  alone,  became  so 
numerous,  that  it  was  necessary  to  assign  them  their  own  houses  as  the 
places  of  their  incarceration. 

The  data  for  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  number  of  victims  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Inquisition  during  this  reign  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
From  such  as  exist,  however,  Llorente  has  been  led  to  the  most  frightful 
results.  He  computes  that,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's 
ministry,  there  were  no  less  than  10,220  burnt,  6,860  condemned,  and 
burnt  in  effigy  as  absent  or  dead,  and  97,321  reconciled  by  various  other 
penances ;  aitbrding  an  average  of  more  than  6,000  convicted  persona 
,  annually.f  In  this  enormous  sum  of  human  misery  is  not  included  the 
multitude  of  orphans,  who,  from  the  confiscation  of  their  paternal  in- 
heritance, were  turned  over  to  indigence  and  vice.  J  Many  of  the  reconciled 
were  afterwards  sentenced  as  relapsed ;  and  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios 
expresses  the  charitable  wish,  that  **  the  whole  accursed  race  of  Jews, 
miue  and  female,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  might  be  purified 
with  fire  and  faggot ! "  § 

The  vast  apparatus  of  the  Inquisition  involved  so  heavy  an  expen- 
diture, that  a  very  small  sum,  comparatively,  found  its  way  into  the 
exchequer,  to  counterbalance  the  great  detriment  resulting  to  the  state 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  active  and  skilful  part  of  its  population. 
All  temporal  interests,  however,  were  held  light  in  comparison  with  the 
purgation  of  the  land  from  heresy ;  and  such  augmentations  as  the 
revenue  did  receive,  we  are  assured,  were  conscientiously  devoted  to 
pious  purposes,  and  the  Moorish  war  !|| 

The  Roman  see,  during  all  this  time,  conducting  itself  with  its  usual 
duplicity,  contrived  to  make  a  gainful  traffic  by  the  sale  of  dispensations 

*  In  Seville,  with  probably  no  greater  apparatus,  in  1482,  21,000  processes  were  dis- 
posed of.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Jewish  heresy,  when  Torquemada^  although 
an  iuQuisitor,  had  not  the  supreme  control  of  the  tribunal. 

t  Llorente  afterwards  reduces  this  estimate  to  8,800  bumt^  96,504  otherwise  pimished ; 
the  diocese  of  Cuenga  being  comprehended  in  that  of  Murcia.  Zurita  says,  that,  by  1520, 
the  Inquisition  of  Seville  l^d  sentenced  more  than  4,000  persons  to  be  burnt,  and  30,000 
to  other  punishments.  Another  author,  whom  he  quotes,  carries  up  the  estimate  of  tho 
total  condemned  by  this  single  tribunal,  within  the  same  term  of  time,  to  100,000. 

t  By  an  article  of  the  primitive  instructions,  the  inquisitors  were  required  to  set  apart 
a  sniafl  portion  of  the  confiscated  estates  for  the  education  and  Christian  nurture  of  minors, 
children  of  the  condemned.  Llorente  says,  that,  in  the  immense  number  of  processes 
which  ho  had  occasion  to  consult^  he  met  with  no  instance  of  their  attention  to  the  fate  of 
these  unfortunate  orphans  I 

8  Torquemada  waged  war  upon  freedom  of  thought  in  every  form.  In  1490  he  caused 
several  Hebrew  bibles  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and,  some  time  after,  more  than  6,000  volumes 
of  Oriental  learning,  on  the  imputation  of  Judaism,  sorcery,  or  heresy,  at  the  autos  da  fe 
of  Salamanca,  the  very  nursery  of  science.  This  may  remind  one  of  the  similar  sentence 
passed  by  Lope  de  Barrientos,  another  Dominican,  about  fifty  years  before,  upon  the 
books  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena.  Fortunately  for  the  dawning  literature  of  Spain,  Isabella 
did  not,  as  was  done  by  her  successors,  commit  the  censorship  of  the  press  to  the  judges  of 
the  Holy  Office,  notwithstanding  such  occasional  assumption  of  power  by  the  grand 

li  The  prodigious  desolation  of  the  land  may  be  infen«d  from  the  estimates,  although 
SSi2!*^*r*"*~/^*»,°^  deserted  houses  in  AndalusiA.  Garibay  puts  these  at  thwe, 
Fulgar  at  four,  L.  Marineo  as  high  as  fiw  thoosand. 
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^m  the  penalties  inonrred  by  sach  as  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  In^ 
qnisition,  provided  they  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them,  and 
wierwards  revoking  them,  at  the  instance  of  the  Castilian  court. 
Meanwhile,  the  odium  excited  by  the  unsparing  rigour  of  Torquemada 
raised  up  so  many  accusations  against  him,  that  he  was  thrice  compelled 
to  send  an  agent  to  Rome  to  defend  his  cause  before  the  pontiff ;  until, 
at  length,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  in  1494,  moved  by  these  reiterated 
complaints,  appointed  four  coadjutors,  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to  the 
infinnities  of  nis  age,  to  share  with  him  the  burdens  of  his  office. 

This  personage,  who  is  entitled  to  so  high  a  rank  among  those  who 
have  been  the  authors  of  unmixed  evil  to  their  species,  was  permitted 
to  reach  a  very  old  age,  and  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed.  Yet  he  lived  in 
such  constant  apprehension  of  assassination,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
kept  a  reputed  unicorn's  horn  always  on  his  table,  which  was  imagined 
to  nave  the  power  of  detecting  and  neutralising  poisons  ;  while,  for  the 
more  complete  protection  of  his  person,  he  was  allowed  an  escort  of 
fifty  horse  and  two  hundred  foot  in  his  progresses  through  the  kingdom* 

This  man's  zeal  was  of  such  an  extravagant  character,  that  it  may 
almost  shelter  itself  under  the  name  of  insanity.  His  history  may  be 
thought  to  prove,  that,  of  all  human  infirmities,  or  rather  vices,  there 
is  none  productive  of  more  extensive  mischief  te  society  than  fanaticism. 
The  opposite  principle  of  atheism,  which  refuses  to  recognise  the  most 
important  sanctions  to  virtue,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  destitution 
of  just  moral  perceptions,  that  is,  of  a  power  of  discriminating  between 
right  and  wrong,  in  its  disciples.  But  fanaticism  is  so  far  subversive  of 
the  most  established  principles  of  morality,  that,  under  the  dangerous 
maxim,  "For  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  all  means  are  lawful," 
which  Tasso  has  rightly,  though  perhaps  undesignedly,  derived  from  the 
spirits  of  hell,  it  not  only  excuses,  but  enjoins  the  commission  of  the 
most  revolting  crimes,  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  more  repugnant,  indeed, 
such  crimes  may  be  to  natural  feeling,  or  public  sentiment,  the  greater 
their  merit  from  the  sacrifice  which  the  commission  of  them  involves. 
Many  a  bloody  page  of  history  attests  the  fact,  that  fanaticism^  armed 
with  power^  is  the  sorest  evil  which  can  befall  a  nation* 


Don  Juan  Antonio  Llorento  is  the  only  writer  who  has  succeeded  in  completely  liftinf 
the  veil  from  the  dread  mystenes  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  obvious  how  very  few  coidd  1m 
<sompetont  to  this  task,  since  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office  were  shrouded  in  such, 
impenetrable  secrecy,  that  even  the  prisoners  who  were  arraigned  before  it>  as  has  been 
already  stated,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  own  processes.  Even  such  of  its  functionp 
Aries  as  have  at  different  times  pretended  to  give  its  transactions  to  the  world,  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  an  historical  outline,  with  meagre  notices  of  such  parts  of  its  internal 
•disdipline  as  might  be  safely  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Ldorente  vras  secretary  to  the  tribunal  of  Aladrid  from  1790  to  1792.  His  official  station 
•consequently  afforded  him  every  facility  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  recondite 
af^urs  of  the  InquisiUon ;  and,  on  its  suppression  at  the  close  of  1808,  he  devoted  several 
years  to  a  careim  investigation  oi  the  re^fisters  of  the  tribimals  both  of  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  as  well  as  of  such  other  original  documents  contained  within  their  archives 
as  had  not  hitherto  been  opened  to  the  light  of  day.  In  the  progi*ess  of  his  work  he  has 
anatomised  the  most  odious  features  of  the  institution  vnth  unsparing  severity ;  and  his 
reflections  are  warmed  with  a  generous  and  enlightened  spirit,  certainly  not  to  have  been 
expected  in  an  ex-inquisitor.  The  arrangement  of  his  immense  mass  of  materials  is 
indeed  somewhat  faulty,  and  the  work  might  be  re-cast  in  a  more  po]>ular  form,  especially 
by  means  of  a  copious  retrenchment.  With  all  its  subordinate  defects,  however*  it  it 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  most,  indeed  the  only,  authentic  histoiy  of  the  Modem 
Inquisition ;  exhibiting  its  minutest  forms  of  practice,  and  the  insidious  policy  by  whiolt 
they  were  directed,  from  the  origin  of  the  institution  down  to  its  temporaiy  abolitioD. 

L  2 
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It  well  deserves  to  bo  stitdied,  as  the  record  of  the  most  bumiliatbg  triumph  whieb 
Ihnaticism  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain  over  human  reason,  and  that  too  during  the  xnoftt 
civilised  periods,  and  in  the  most  civilised  portion  of  the  world.  The  persecutions 
endured  by  the  unfortimate  author  of  the  work,  prove  thftt  the  embers  of  this  fanatioisin 
may  be  rekindled  too  easily,  oven  in  the  present  century. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

BXVIBW  or  THE  POLITICAL  AKD  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SPANISH  ABAB8  PREYIOVB 

TO  THE  WAJl  OF  OBANADA. 

Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Ambs — Cordovan  Empire — High  Civilisation  and  Prosi)erity— 
Its  dismemberment — Kingdom  of  Granadiv— Luxurious  and  chivalrous  character — 
Literature  of  the  Spanish  Arab»— Progress  in  Science — Historical  Merits — Useful 
Discoveries — Poetry  and  Romance— Influence  on  the  Spaniards. 

"We  have  now  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  famous  war  of 
Granada,  which  terminated  in  the  subversion  of  the  Arabian  empire  in 
Spain,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  nearly  eight  centuries,  and  with  tlio 
consequent  restoration  to  the  Castilian  crown  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
its  ancient  domain.  In  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  or  Moors,  who  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  that  of  their  Christian  neighbours,  the  present  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  their  previous  history  in  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
probably  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

!  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  of  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Mahometanism  at  its  outset, — ^tho  dexterity  with  which,  unlike  all 
other  relijgions,  it  was  raised  upon,  not  against,  the  principles  and  pre- 
judices of  preceding  sects ;  the  military  spirit  and  discipline  which  it 
established  among  all  classes,  so  that  the  multifarious  nations  who  em- 
braced it  assumed  the  appearance  of  one  vast  well-ordered  camp ;  *  the 
Union  of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  authority  intrusted  to  the  caliphs, 
which  enabled  them  to  control  opinions  as  absolutely  as  the  lioman 
pontiffs,  in  their  despotic  hour ;  f  ov  lastly,  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 

♦  The  Koran,  in  addition  to  the  repeated  assurances  of  Paradise  to  the  martyr  who  falls 
.  in  battle,  contains  the  regulations  of  a  precise  miUtary  code.  Military  sei-vice  in  some 
shape  or  other  is  exacted  from  all.  The  terms  to  be  prescribed  to  the  enemy  and  the 
vanquished,  the  division  of  the  spoil,  the  seasons  of  lawful  truce,  the  conditions  on  which 
the  compai-atively  small  number  of  exempts  are  permitted  to  remain  at  homo,  are 
accurately  defined.  When  the  aJgihed^  or  Mahometan  Crusade,  which  in  its  general 
design  and  immunities  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Christian,  was  preached  in  the 
mosuue,  ovory  true  boUever  was  botmd  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  his  chief.  "  The  holy 
war,*'  says  one  of  the  early  Saracen  generals,  "  is  the  ladder  of  Paradise.  The  Apostle  of 
God  styled  himself  the  son  of  the  sword.  He  loved  the  repose  in  the  shadow  of  bamiers 
and  on  the  field  of  battle." 

t  The  successors,  caliplis  or  vicars,  as  the^  wcro  styled,  of  Mahomet,  represented  both 
his  spiritual  and  temporal  aiithority.  Their  offico  involved  almost  equally  ecclesiastical 
and  military  functions.  It  was  their  duty  to  lead  the  army  in  battle,  and  on  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca.  They  were  to  preach  a  sermon,  and  offer  up  public  prayers  in  the  mosques 
every  Friday.  Many  of  their  prerogatives  resemble  those  assumed  anciently  by  the  popes. 
They  confeiTcd  hivestitures  on  the  Moslem  princes  by  the  symbol  of  a  ring,  a  sword,  or  a 
standard.  They  complimented  them  with  the  titles  of ' '  defender  of  the  faith, "  "  column 
of  religion,"  and  the  hke.  The  proudest  potentate  held  the  bridle  of  their  mules,  and 
paid  his  homage  by  touching  their  threshold  with  his  forehead.  The  authority  of  the 
caliphs  was  in  this  manner  foimded  on  opinion  no  less  than  on  power ;  and  their  ordinances 
however  frivolous  or  iniquitous  in  themselves,  being  oiforowi,  as  it  were,  by  a  divine 
sanction,  became  laws  which  it  was  sacrilege  to  disobey. 
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the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  to  the  character  of  the  wild  tribes  among 
whom  they  were  preached.*  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  latter, 
within  a  century  after  the  coming  of  their  apostle,  having  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  religion  over  vast  regions  in  Asia,  and  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Afiica,  arrived  before  the  Straits  of  Gribraltar,  which,  though 
a  temporary,  were  destined  to  prove  an  ineffectual  bulwark  for 
Christendom. 

The  causes  which  have  been  currently  assigned  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Spain,  even  by  the  most  credible  modem  historians,  have 
scarcely  any  roundation  in  contemporary  records.  The  true  causes  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  rich  spoils  offered  by  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  in 
the  thirst  of  enterprise  in  the  Saracens,  which  their  long  iminterrupted 
career  of  victory  seems  to  have  sharpened  rather  than  satisfied,  f  The 
fatal  battle  which  terminated  with  the  slaughter  of  King  Koderic  and 
the  flower  of  his  nobility,  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  711,  on  a  plain 
washed  by  the  Guadalete  near  Xerez,  about  two  leagues  distant  from 
Cadiz.  J  The  Goths  appear  never  to  have  afterwards  rallied  under  one 
head,  but  their  broken  detachments  made  many  a  gallant  stand  in  such 
strong  positions  as  were  afforded  tliroughout  the  kingdom ;  so  that 
nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  flnal  achievement  of  the  conquest. 
The  policy  of  the  conquerors,  after  making  the  requisite  allowance  for 
the  evils  necessarily  attending  such  an  invasion,  §  may  be  considered 

*  The  chAracter  of  tbe  Arabs  before  the  introduction  'of  Islam,  like  that  of  most  rude 
nations,  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  national  songs  and  romances.  The  poems  suspended 
at  Mecca,  familiar  to  us  in  the  elegant  version  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  still  more  the 
recent  translation  of  "  Antar,"  a  composition  indeed  of  the  age  of  Al  Raschid,  but  wholly 
devoted  to  the  primitive  Bedouins,  present  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  their  peculiar  habits^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  iufliience  of  a  temporary  civilisation,  may  be  thought  to 
bear  great  resemblance  to  those  of  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 

t  Startling  as  it  may  be,  thera  is  scarcely  a  vesti^  of  any  of  the  particulars,  circum- 
stantiolly  narrated  by  the  national  historians  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the  subversion  <^ 
Spain,  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  x>eriod.  No  intimation  of  the  persecution,  or 
ot  tbe  treason,  of  the  two  sons  of  Witiza  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  Spanish  writer,  as  fiu*  as 
I  know,  untu  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  conquest;  none  earlier  than  this,  of  the 
defection  of  Archbishop  Oppas,  diuing  the  fatal  conflict  near  Xerez ;  and  none  of  the 
tragical  amours  of  Boderic  and  the  revenge  of  Count  Julian,  before  the  writers  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  moi'e  jejune  than  the  original  narratives  of 
the  invasion.  The  continuation  of  the  Chronicon  del  Biclarense,  and  the  Chronicon  de 
Isidoro  Pocense  ot*  de  Beja,  which  are  contained  in  the  voluminous  collection  of  Florez, 
nffoixl  tlie  only  histories  contemporary  with  the  event.  Conde  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion 
tiiat  the  work  of  Isidore  de  Beja  was  the  only  narrative  written  during  that  period, 
Spain  had  not  the  pen  of  a  Bcde  or  an  Eginhart  to  describe  the  memorable  catastrophe. 
But  the  few  and  meagre  touches  of  contemporaiy  chroniclers  have  left  ample  scope  fbr 
coujectm-al  history,  which  has  been  most  industriously  improved. 

The  reports,  according  to  Conde,  gi-ccdily  circulated  among  the  Saracens,  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  general  prosperity  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  may  suflSciently  account  fur  its 
invasion  by  an  enemy  flushed  with  uninterrupted  conquests,  and  whose  fanatical  ambition 
was  well  illustrated  by  one  of  their  own  generals,  who,  on  reaching  the  western  extremity 
of  Africa,  plunged  his  horse  into  the  Atlantic,  and  sighed  for  other  shores  on  which  to 
plant  the  banners  of  Islam. 

X  The  laborious  diligence  of  Masdeu  may  be  thought  to  have  settled  the  epoch,  about 
which  so  much  leamtKl  dust  has  been  raised.  The  fotirtecnth  volume  of  his  "Historia 
Critica  de  Espana  y  de  la  Cultura  Espaiiola "  contains  an  accurate  table,  by  which  the 
minutest  dates  of  the  Mahometan  lunar  year  are  adjusted  by  those  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  fall  of  Roderic  on  the  field  of  battle  is  attested  by  both  the  domestic  chroniclers  of  that 
period,  as  well  as  by  the  Saracens.  The  talcs  of  the  ivory  and  marble  chariot,  of  the  gallant 
steed  Orelia,  and  magnificent  vestments  of  Roderic  discovered  after  the  fight  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadelete,  of  his  prolraible  escape  and  subsequent  seclusion  among  the  moimtains  of 
Portugal,  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  Spanish  history,  have  found  a  much  mors 
appropriate*  place  in  their  romantic  national  ballads,  as  well  as  in  the  more  elaborate 
productions  of  Scott  and  Soutliey. 

I  "  Whatever  cm-ses,"  says  an  eyewitness,  whose  meagre  diction  is  qmckened  on  this 
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liberal.  Such  of  the  Christians  as  chose,  wore  permitted  to  remam  nt 
the  conquered  territory  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property. 
They  were  allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  way ;  to  be  ^yemed,  withm 
prescribed  limits,  by  their  own  laws ;  to  fill  certain  civil  offices,  and 
serve  in  the  army ;  their  women  were  invited  to  intermarry  with  thfr 
conquerors ;  *  and,  in  short,  they  were  condemned  to  no  other  legal 
badge  of  servitude  than  the  payment  of  somewhat  heavier  imposts  than 
those  exacted  from  their  Manometan  brethren.  It  is  true  the  Christians- 
were  occasionally  exposed  to  suffering  from  the  caprices  of  despotism^ 
and,  it  may  be  added,  of  popular  fanaticism,  f  But,  on  the  whole, 
their  condition  may  sustain  an  advantageous  comparison  with  that  oi 
any  Christian  people  under  the  Mussulman  dominion  of  later  times,  and 
afibrds  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  after  the^ 
Korman  conquest,  which  suggests  an  obvious  parallel  in  many  of  its* 
circumstances  to  the  Saracens. 

After  the  further  progress  of  the  Arabs  in  Europe  had  been  checked 
by  the  memorable  defeat  at  Tours,  their  energies,  no  longer  allowed  ta 
expand  in  the  career  of  conquest,  recoiled  on  themselves,  and  speedily 
produced  the  dismemberment  of  their  overgrown  empire.  Spain  was  the 
nrst  of  i^e  provinces  which  fell  off.  The  family  of  Omeya,  under  whcna 
this  revolution  was  effected,  continued  to  occupy  her  throne  as  inde- 
pendent princes  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  close  of  the- 
eleventh  century,  a  period  which  forms  the  most  honourable  portion  of 
her  Arabian  annals. 

The  new  government  was  modelled  on  the  eastern  caliphate.  Freedom:  • 
shows  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms ;  while  despotism,  at  least  in  the 
institutions  founded  on  me  Koran,  seems  to  wear  but  one.  The 
sovereign  was  the  depository  of  all  power,  the  fountain  of  honour,  the 
sole  arbiter  of  life  and  fortune.  He  styled  himself  **  Commander  of  the- 
Faithful,"  and,  like  the  Caliphs  of  the  East,  assumed  an  entire  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  supremacy.  The  country  was  distributed  into  six 
capitanias,  or  provinces,  eacn  under  the  administration  of  a  tra/i,  or 
governor,  with  subordinate  officers,  to  whom  was  intrusted  a  more 
immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  cities.     The  immense  authority  and 

Jffetensions  of  these  petty  satraps  became  a  fruitful  source  of  rebellion  in 
ater  times.  The  caliph  administered  the  government  with  the  advice 
of  his  mexuavy  or  council  of  state,  composed  of  his  principal  cadis  and 
hagihs,  or  secretaries.  The  office  of  prime  minister,  or  chief  hagib, 
corresponded,  in  the  nature  and  variety  of  its  functions,  with  that  of  a 
Turkish  grand  vizier.      The  caliph  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 

occasion  Into  something  like  sublimity,  "whatever  curses,  were  denounced  by  tho- 
prophets  of  old  against  Jerusalem,  whatever  fell  upon  ancient  Babylon,  whatever  miaraies- 
Kome  inflicted  upon  the  glorious  company  of  the  martyrs,  all  these  were  visited  upon  tiie 
once  happy  and  i)rosperous,  but  now  desolated  Spain." 

•  The  frequency  of  this  alliance  may  be  inferred  from  an  extraordinary,  though,  doubt- 
less, extravagant  statement  cited  by  Zurita.  The  ambassadors  ot  James  II.  of  Aragon,  in, 
1311,  represented  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  V.,  that  of  the  200,000  souls,  which 
then  composed  the  population  of  Granada,  there  were  not  more  than  600  of  pure  Moorish 
descent. 

t  The  famous  persecutions  of  Cordova  imder  the  reigns  of  Abderrahman  II.  and  his  sod, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  Castilian  writers,  might  vie  with  those  of  Nero  wi 
Diocletian,  are  admitted  by  Morales  to  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  only  forty  indi- 
viduals. Most  of  these  unhappy  fanatics  solicited  the  crovm  of  martyrdom  by  an  ope& 
violation  of  the  Mahometan  laws  and  usages.  The  details  ai  e  ffiven  by  Floroz  in  the  tenth 
Tolume  of  his  collection. 
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seieoting  his  waoaeBaar  from  among  his  numerous  pio^ny ;  and  this 
adoption  was  immediately  ratified  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  heir 
apparent  from  the  principal  officers  oi  state. 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  instead  of  being  condemned,  as  in  Turkey,  to 
waste  their  youth  in  the  seclusion  of  the  harem,  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  learned  men,  to  be  instructed  in  the  duties  befitting  their  station. 
Thev  were  encouraged  to  visit  the  academies,  which  were  particularly 
celebrated  in  Cordova,  where  they  mingled  in  disputation,  and  frequently 
carried  away  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Their  riper  years 
exhibited  such  fruits  as  were  to  be  expected  from  their  early  education. 
The  race  of  the  Omeyades  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any 
other  dynasty  of  equal  length  in  modem  Europe.  Many  of  them  amused 
their  leisure  with  poetical  composition,  of  which  numerous  examples  axe 
preserved  in  Conde's  Bfistory ;  and  some  left  elaborate  works  of  learning, 
which  have  maintained  a  permanent  reputation  with  Arabian  scholars. 
Tlieir  long  reigns,  the  first  ten  of  which  embrace  a  period  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  their  peaceful  deaths,  and  unbroken  line  of  succession  in  the 
same  family  for  so  many  years,  show  that  their  authority  must  have 
been  founded  in  the  affections  of  their  subjects.  Indeed,  they  seem, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  have  ruled  over  them  with  a  truly 
patriarchal  sway ;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  deaths,  the  people,  bathea 
m  tears,  are  described  as  accompanying  their  relics  to  the  tomb,  where 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  public  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  by  his  son  and  successor.  This  pleasing  moral  picture  affords 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  san^inary  scenes  which  so  often  attend  the 
transmission  of  the  sceptre  from  one  generation  to  another  among  the 
nations  of  the  East. 

The  Spanish  caliphs  supported  a  large  military  force,  frequently  keep- 
ing two  or  three  armies  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  The  fiower  of 
these  forces  was  a  body-guard,  gradually  raised  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  one  third  of  them  Cfestians,  superbly  equipped,  and  officered  by 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Their  feuds  with  the  eastern  caliphs  and 
the  Barbary  pirates  required  them  also  to  maintain  a  respectable  navy, 
which  was  fitted  out  from  the  numerous  dock-yards  that  lined  the  coast 
from  Cadiz  to  Tarragona. 

The  munificence  of  the  Omeyades  was  most  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  their  public  edifices,  palaces,  mosques,  hospitals,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  commodious  quays,  fountains,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  which, 
penetrating  the  sides  of  tne  mountains,  or  sweeping  on  lofty  arches  across 
the  valleys,  rivalled  in  their  proportions  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Kome.  These  works,  which  were  scattered  more  or  less  over  all  the 
provinces,  contributed  especially  to  the  embellishment  of  Cordova,  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  delightful  situation  of  this  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  cultivated  plain  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir,  made  it 
very  early  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Arabs,  who  loved  to  surround 
their  houses,  even  in  the  cities,  with  groves  and  refreshing  fountains,  so 
delightful  to  the  imagination  of  a  wanderer  of  the  desert.  The  publio 
squares  and  private  court-yards  sparkled  with  jeta  d^eau,  fed  by  copious 
steams  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  which,  besides  supplying  nine  hundred 
public  baths,  were  conducted  into  tjie  interior  of  the  edifices,  where  they 
diffused  a  grateful  coolness  over  the  sleeping  apartments  of  their 
luxurious  iimabitants. 
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alcmg  the  barren  ridge  of  mountains  that  covers  tlie  north  of  Andalusia ; 
and  the  diligent  Bowles  has  enumerated  no  less  than  five  thousand  of 
their  excavaucms  in  the  kingdom  or  district  of  Jaen. 

But  the  best  mine  of  the  caliphs  was  in  the  industry  and  sobriety  of 
their  subjects.  The  Arabian  colonies  have  been  properly  classed  among 
the  agriculturaL  Their  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  husbandry  is 
shown  in  their  voluminous  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  monu- 
ments which  they  have  everywhere  left  of  their  peculiar  culture.  The 
system  of  irrigation  which  has  so  long  fertilised  the  south  of  Spain  was 
derived  from  them.  They  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  various  tropical 
plants  and  vegetables,  whose  cultivation  has  departed  with  them.  Sug^ar, 
which  the  mcNacm  Spaniards  have  been  obliged  to  import  from  foreign 
nations  in  large  quantities  annually  for  their  domestic  consumption,  until 
within  the  last  half  century  that  they  have  been  supplied  by  their  island 
of  Cuba,  constituted  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 
The  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  them  extensively.  The  Nubian 
geographer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  enumerates  six 
himdred  villages  in  Jaen  as  engaged  in  it,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known 
to  the  Europeans  only  from  their  circuitous  traffic  with  the  Greek  empire. 
This,  together  with  hue  fabrics  of  cotton  and  woollen,  formed  the  staple 
of  an  active  commerce  with  the  Levant,  and  especiallv  with  Constanti-' 
nople,  whence  they  were  again  diffused,  by  means  of  tne  caravans  of  the 
North,  over  the  comparatively  barbarous  countries  of  Christendom. 

The  population  kept  pace  with  this  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  would  appear  from  a  census  instituted  at  Cordova,  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  it  six  hundred  temples  and 
two  hundred  thousand  dwelling-houses:  many  of  these  latter  being, 
probably,  mere  huts  or  cabins,  and  occupied  by  separate  families. 
Without  placing  too  much  reliance  on  any  numerical  statements,  how- 
ever, we  may  give  due  weight  to  the  inference  of  an  intelligent  writer, 
who  remarks  that  their  minute  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  cheapness  of 
their  labour,  their  particular  attention  to  the  most  nutritious  esculents, 
many  of  them  such  as  would  be  rejected  by  Europeans  at  this  day,  are 
indicative  of  a  crowded  population,  like  that  perhaps,  which  swarms  over 
Japan  or  China,  where  the  same  economy  is  necessarily  resorted  to  for 
the  mere  sustenance  of  life. 

Whatever  consequence  a  nation  may  derive,  in  its  own  age,  froi^ 

Physical  resources,  its  intellectual  development  will  form  the  subject  of 
eepest  interest  to  posterity.  The  most  nourishing  periods  of  both  not 
unfrequently  coincide.  Thus  the  reigns  of  Abderrahman  the  Third, 
Alhakem  the  Second,  and  the  regency  of  Almanzor,  embracing  the  latter 
half  of  the  tenth  century,  during  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  reached  their 
highest  political  importance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  their 
highest  civilisation  under  the  Omeyades;  although  the  impulse  then 
given  carried  them  forward  to  still  further  advances  in  the  turbulent 
times  which  followed.  This  beneficent  impulse  is,  above  all,  imputable 
to  Alhakem.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  have  employed  the 
awful  engine  of  despotism  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  intelligence  of 
his  S2)ecies.  In  his  elegant  tastes,  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  munificent 
patronage,  he  may  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the  Medici.  He 
assembled  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
at  his  court,  where  he  employed  them  in  the  most  confidential  offices. 
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He  converted  his  palaoe  into  an  academy,  making  it  the  familiar  resort 
of  men  of  letters,  at  whose  conferences  ho  personally  assisted  in  his 
intervals  of  leisure  from  public  duty.  He  selected  tne  most  suitable 
persons  for  the  composition  of  worts  on  civil  and  natural  history, 
requiring  the  prefects  of  his  provinces  and  cities  to  furnish,  as  far  a» 
possible,  the  necessary  intelligence.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  left 
many  of  the  volumes  which  he  read  enriched  with  his  commentaries. 
Above  all,  he  was  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  library. 
He  invited  illustrious  foreigners  to  send  him  their  works,  and  muni- 
ficently recompensed  them.  No  donative  was  so  grateful  to  him  as  a 
book.  He  employed  agents  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Irak,  and  Persia,  for 
collecting  and  transcribing  the  rarest  manuscripts;  and  his  vessels 
returned  freighted  with  cargoes  more  precious  than  the  spices  of  the 
East.  In  this  way  he  amassed  a  magnificent  collection,  which  was 
distributed,  according  to  the  subjects,  in  various  apartments  of  his 
palace ;  and  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  Arabian  historians,  amounted  ta 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes.* 

If  all  this  be  thought  to  savour  too  much  of  eastern  hyperbole,  stiU  itr 
cannot  be  doubted  that  an  amazing  number  of  writers  swarmed  over  the 
Peninsula  at  this  period.  Casiri's  multifarious  catalogue  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  emulation  with  which  not  only  men,  but  even  women  of 
the  highest  rank,  devoted  themselves  to  letters ;  the  latter  contending^ 
publicly  for  the  prizes,  not  merely  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  but  in  those 
recondite  studies  which  have  usually  been  reserved  for  tiie  other  sex. 
The  prefects  of  the  provinces,  emulating  their  master,  converted  their 
courts  into  academies,  and  dispensed  premiums  to  poets  and  philosophers. 
The  stream  of  royal  bounty  awakened  life  in  the  remotest  districts.  But 
its  effects  were  especially  visible  in  the  capital.  Eighty  free  schools 
were  opened  in  Cordova.  The  circle  of  letters  and  science  was  publicly 
expounded  by  professors,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  attracted  not  only 
the  scholars  of  Christian  Spain,  but  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
British  Isles.  For  this  period  of  brilliant  illumination  with  the  Saracens 
corresponds  precisely  with  that  of  the  deepest  barbarism  of  Europe; 
when  a  library  of  three  or  four  hundred  volumes  was  a  magnificent 
endowment  for  the  richest  monastery ;  when  scarcely  a  **  priest  south  of 
the  Thames,"  in  the  words  of  Alfred,  "  could  translate  Latin  into  his 
mother  tongue ; "  when  not  a  single  plulosopher,  according  to  Tiraboschi, 
was  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  save  oiiy  the  French  Pope,  Sylvester  the 
Second,  who  drew  his  knowledge  from  the  schools  of  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
and  was  esteemed  a  necromancer  for  his  pains. 

Such  is  the  glowing  picture  presented  to  us  of  Arabian  scholarship,  in 
the  tenth  and  succeeding  centimes,  imder  a  despotic  government  and  a 
sensual  religion ;  and,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  real 
value  of  all  their  boasted  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation 

*  This  number  will  appear  less  startling  if  we  consider  that  it  was  the  ancient  usage  to 
make  a  separate  volume  of  each  book  into  which  a  work  was  divided ;  that  only  one  sido 
of  the  leaf  was  usually  written  on,  and  that  writing  always  covers  much  greater  space 
than  printing. 

t  Among  the  accomplished  women  of  this  period,  Valadata,  the  daughter  of  the  caliph 
Mahomet,  is  celebrated  as  having  frequently  carried  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  In  her 
discussions  with  the  most  learned  academicians.  Others  again,  with  an  intrepidity  that 
might  shame  the  degeneracy  of  a  modem  62««,  plunged  bouUy  into  the  studies  of  philoAO- 
phy,  history,  and  jorisprudence. 
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exhibited  a  wonderful  activity  of  intellect,  and  an  apparatus  for  learning 
(if  we  are  to  admit  their  own  statements)  unriyalled  in  the  best  ages  of 
antiquity. 

The  Mahometan  governments  of  that  period  rested  on  so  unsound  a 
basis,  that  the  season  of  their  greatest  prosperity  was  often  followed  by 
precipitate  decay.  This  had  been  the  case  with  the  eastern  caliphate, 
and  was  now  so  with  the  western.  During  the  life  of  Alhakem^  suc- 
cessor, the  empire  of  the  Omeyades  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  petty 
prinoipalities ;  and  their  magnificent  capital  of  Cordova,  dwindling  into- 
a  second-rate  city,  retained  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  being  thfr 
Mecca  of  Spain.  These  little  states  soon  became  a  prey  to  all  the  evils 
arising  out  of  a  vicious  constitution  of  government  and  religion.  Almost 
every  accession  to  the  throne  was  contested  by  numerous  competitors  of 
the  same  family ;  and  a  succession  of  sovereigns,  wearing  on  their  brows 
but  the  semblance  of  a  crown,  came  and  departed,  like  the  shadows  of 
Macbeth.  The  motley  tribes  of  Asiatics,  of  whom  the  Spanish  Arabian 
population  was  composed,  regarded  each  other  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy.  The  lawless,  predatory  habits,  which  no  discipline  could 
effectually  control  in  an  Arab,  made  them  ever  ready  for  revolt.  The^ 
Moslem  states,  thus  reduced  in  size  and  crippled  by  faction,  were  unable 
to  resist  the  Christian  forces  which  were  pressing  on  them  from  th^ 
North.  By  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Spaniards  had  reached 
the  Douro  and  the  Ebro.  By  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  they  had 
advanced  their  line  of  conquest,  under  the  victorious  banner  of  the  Cid, 
to  the  Tagus.  The  swarms  of  Africans  who  invaded  the  Peninsula, 
during  the  two  following  centuries,  gave  substantial  support  to  their 
Mahometan  brethren ;  and  the  cause  of  Christian  Spain  trembled  in  the 
balance  for  a  moment  on  the  memorable  day  of  Navas  de  Tolosa.  (1212.) 
But  the  fortunate  issue  of  that  battle,  in  which,  according  to  the  lyinc^ 
letter  of  Alfonso  the  Ninth,  **  one  himdred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
infidels  perished,  and  only  five-and- twenty  Spaniards,"  gave  a  permanent 
ascendancy  to  the  Christian  arms.  The  vigorous  campaigns  of  Jamies  the- 
First  of  Aragon,  and  of  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  gradually  stripped 
away  the  remaining  territories  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia ;  so- 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  constantly  contracting^ 
circle  of  the  Moorish  dominion  had  shrunk  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
province  of  Granada.  Yet  on  this  comparatively  small  point  of  the 
ancient  domain,  the  Saracens  erected  a  new  kingdom  of  sufficient  strength 
to  resist,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  imited  forces  of  the  Spanish 
monarchies. 

The  Moorish  territory  of  Granada,  contained,  within  a  circuit  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  all  the  physical  resources  of  a. 
great  empire.  Its  broad  valleys  were  intersected  by  mountains  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  whose  hardy  population  supplied  the  state  with 
husbandmen  and  soldiers.  Its  pastures  were  fed  by  abundant  fountains, 
and  its  coasts  studded  with  commodious  ports,  the  principal  marts  in  tha- 
Mediterranean.  In  the  midst,  and  crowning  the  whole  as  with  a  diadem, 
rose  the  beautiful  city  of  Granada.  In  the  days  of  the  Moors  it  was. 
encompassed  by  a  wall,  flanked  by  a  thousand  and  thirty  towers,  with 
seven  portals.  Its  population,  according  to  a  contemporary,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand 
Boub ;  and  various  authors  agree  in  attesting,  that,  at  a  later  period,  it 
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could  send  forth  fifty  thousand  warriors  from  its  gates.  This  statemciit 
will  not  appear  exaggerated,  if  we  consider  that  the  native  population 
of  the  citj  was  greatly  swelled  by  the  influx  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  lately  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  was  erected  the  royal  fortress  or  palace  of  thje 
Alhambra,  which  was  capable  of  containing  within  its  circuit  forty 
thousand  men.  The  light  and  elegant  architecture  of  this  edifice,  whose 
magnificent  ruins  still  form  the  most  interesting  monument  in  Spain,  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  traveller,  shows  the  great  advancement  of  the 
art  since  tne  construction  of  the  celebrated  mosque  of  Cordova.  Its 
gleeful  porticos  and  colonnades,  its  domes  and  ceilings  glowing  witli 
tints  which  in  that  transparent  atmosphere  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
original  brilliancy,  its  airy  halls  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  perfume 
of  surrounding  gardens  and  agreeable  ventilations  of  the  air,  and  its 
fountains  whidi  still  shed  their  coolness  over  its  deserted  courts,  manifest 
at  once  the  taste,  opulence,  and  Sybarite  luxury  of  its  proprietonu 
The  streets  are  represented  to  have  been  narrow,  many  of  the  houses 
lofty,  with  turrets  of  curiously-wrought  larch  or  marble,  and  wit^ 
cornices  of  shining  metal,  "that  glittered  like  stars  through  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  orange  groves ;"  and  the  whole  is  compared  to  "an 
enamelled  vase,  spaAlin^  with  hvacinths,  and  emeralds.^'  *  Such  ore 
the  florid  strains  in  which  the  Arabic  writers  fondly  descant  on  the 
glories  of  Granada. 

At  the  foot  of  this  fabric  of  the  genii  lay  the  cultivated  vega,  or  plain, 
80  celebrated  as  the  arena,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  of  Moorish  and 
Christian  chivalry,  every  inch  of  whose  soil  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fertilised  with  human  blood.  The  Arabs  exhausted  on  it  all  their  powers 
of  elaborate  cultivation.  They  distributed  the  waters  of  the  Xenil, 
which  flowered  through  it,  into  a  thousand  channels  for  its  more  perfect 
irrigation.  A  constant  succession  of  fruits  and  crops  was  obtained 
throughout  the  year.  The  products  of  the  most  opposite  latitudes  were 
transplanted  there  with  success:  and  the  hemp  of  the  North  grew 
luxuriant  imder  the  shadow  of  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Silk  furnished 
the  principal  staple  of  a  traffic  that  was  carried  on  through  the  ports  of 
Almeria  and  Malaga.  The  Italian  cities,  then  rising  into  opulence, 
derived  their  principal  skill  in  this  elegant  manufacture  from  the  Spanish 
Ai-abs.  Florence,  in  particular,  imported  large  quantities  of  the  raw 
material  from  them  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Genoese  are 
mentioned  as  having  mercantile  establishments  in  Granada ;  and  treaties 
of  commerce  were  entered  into  with  this  nation,  as  well  as  with  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  Their  ports  swarmed  with  a  motley  contribution 
from  ** Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Levant;"  so  that  "Granada,"  in  the 
words  of  the  historian^  "  became  the  common  city  of  all  nations."  "  The 
reputation  of  the  citizens  for  trustworthiness,"  says  a  Spanish  writer, 
"  was  such,  that  their  bare  word  was  more  relied  on  than  a  written 
contract  is  now  among  ub  ;"   and  he  quotes  the  saying  of  a  Catholic 

*  PedrazA  has  collected  the  various  etymologies  of  the  term  Giunada,  which  some  writers 
have  traced  to  the  £Bu:t  of  the  city  having  been  the  spot  whera  the  pomegranate  was  first 
introduced  from  Africa ;  others  to  the  large  quantity  of  grain  in  which  its  vega  abounded ; 
others  again  to  the  resemblance  which  the  city,  divided  into  two  hills  thickly  sprinkled 
with  houses,  bore  to  a  half  opened  pomegranate.  The  arms  of  the  city,  which  were  In  p^ 
•composed  of  a  i)omogranatc,  would  seem  to  favour  the  derivation  of  its  name  from  that  of 
thefhiit. 
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BisHopy  that  ''Moorish  works  and  Spanisli  faith  were  all  that  were 
necessary  to  make  a  ^od  Christian."  * 

The  revenue,  which  was  computed  at  twelve  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  was  derived  from  similar,  hut  in  some  respects  heavier  imposi- 
tions than  those  of  the  caliphs  of  Cordova.  The  crown,  hesides  heing^ 
possessed  of  valuahle  plantations  in  the  vega,  imposed  the  onerous  tax  of 
one-seventh  on  all  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom.  The 
precious  metals  were  also  ohtained  in  considerahle  quantities,  and  the 
ro^  mint  was  noted  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  coin. 

The  sovereigns  of  Granada  were  for  the  most  part  distinguished  hy 
liberal  tastes.  They  freely  dispensed  their  revenues  in  the  protection  of 
letters,  the  construction  of  sumptuous  public  works,  and  above  all,  in 
the  display  of  a  courtly  pomp,  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  princes  of  that 
period.  Each  day  presented  a  succession  of  fetes  and  tourneys,  in. 
which  the  knight  seemed  less  ambitious  of  the  hardy  prowess  of  Christian 
chivalry,  than  of  displaying  his  inimitable  horsemanship,  and  his 
dexterity  in  the  elegant  pastimes  peculiar  to  his  nation.  The  people  of 
Granada,  like  those  of  ancient  Home,  seem  to  have  demanded  a  perpetual 
spectacle.  Life  was  with  them  one  long  carnival,  and  the  season  of 
revelry  was  prolonged  until  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate. 

During  the  interval,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  decay  of  the 
Omeyades,  the  Spaniards  had  been  gradually  rising  in  civilisation  to  the 
level  of  their  Saracen  enemies ;  and,  while  their  increased  conseqilence 
secured  them  from  the  contempt  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
regarded  by  the  Mussulmans,  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  had  not  so  far 
sunk  in  the  scale  as  to  have  become  the  objects  of  the  bigoted  aversion 
which  was,  in  after,  days,  so  heartily  visited  on  them  by  the  Spaniards. 
At  this  period,  therefore,  the  two  nations  viewed  each  other  with  more 
liberality,  probably,  than  at  any  previous  or  succeeding  time.  Their 
respective  monarchs  conducted  tneir  mutual  negotiations  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  We  find  several  examples  of  Arabian  sovereigns 
visiting  in  person  the  court  of  Castile.  These  civilities  were  reciprocated 
by  the  Christian  princes.  As  late  as  1463,  Henry  the  Fourth  had  a 
personal  interview  with  the  king  of  Granada,  in  tne  dominions  of  the 
latter.  The  two  monarchs  held  their  conference  under  a  splendid 
pavilion  erected  in  the  vcga,  before  the  ^ates  of  the  city ;  and,  after  an 
exchange  of  presents,  the  Spanish  sovereign  was  escorted  to  the  frontiers 
by  a  body  of  Moorish  cavaliers.  These  acts  of  courtesy  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  ruder  features  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  warfare,  that  was 
necessarily  kept  up  between  the  rival  nations.f 

*  The  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  on  his  passage  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contrasta  the  superior  cultivation  &s  well  as  general 
civilisation  of  Oranada  at  this  period  with  that  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  through 
which  he  had  travelled. 

t  A  specification  of  a  royal  donative  in  that  day  may  sei-vo  to  show  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  age.  In  one  of  these,  made  by  the  king  of  Granada  to  the  Castilian  sovereign,  we  find 
twenty  noble  steeds  of  the  royu  stud  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  witn  superb 
caparisons,  and  the  same  number  of  scimitars  richly  garnished  with  gold  and  jewels ;  and 
iu  auotlier  mixed  up  with  perfumes  and  cloth  of  gold,  we  meet  with  a  litter  of  tamo  lions. 
This  latter  symbol  of  royalty  appears  to  have  b^u  deemed  pccidiarly  appropriate  to  the 
kings  of  Leon.  Ferreras  informs  us  that  the  ambassadors  m)m  France  at  the  Castilian 
coiut  in  1434  were  received  by  John  II.  with  a  full-grown  domesticated  lion  crouching  at 
his  feet  The  same  taste  appears  still  to  exist  in  Turkey.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  visit  to 
Constantinople,  met  with  one  of  these  terrific  pets,  who  used  to  follow  his  master,  Hassan 
Pacha,  about  like  a  dog. 
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The  Moorish  and  Christiaii  knights  were  also  in  the  hahit  of  exohanging^ 
Tisits  at  the  courts  of  their  respective  masters.  The  latter  were  wont  to 
repair  to  Granada  to  settle  their  affairs  of  honour  hy  personal  rencounter, 
in  the  presence  of  its  sovereign.  The  disaffected  nooies  of  Castile,  among 
whom  Mariana  especially  notices  the  Yelas  and  the  Castros,  often  sought 
an  a^lum  there,  and  served  under  the  Moslem  banner.  With  Sum 
interchange  of  social  courtesy  between  the  two  nations,  it  could  not  but 
happen  that  each  should  contract  somewhat  of  the  peculiarities  natural 
to  the  other.  The  Spaniard  acquired  something  of  the  gravity  and  ma^ 
nificenoe  of  demeanour  proper  to  the  Arabian ;  and  the  latter  relaxed  hiB 
habitual  reserve,  and,  above  all,  the  jealousy  and  gross  sensuality  whidi 
<}haracterise  the  nations  of  the  East.* 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  rely  on  the  pictures  presented  to  ua  in  the 
Spanish  ballads  or  romances,  we  should  admit  as  unreserved  an  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  to  have  existed  among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  tm 
with  any  other  people  of  Europe.  The  Moorish  lady  is  represented  there 
■as  an  undisguised  spectator  of  the  public  festivals;  wmle  her  knifi^bt 
bearing  an  embroidered  mantle  or  scarf,  or  some  other  token  of  nee 
favour,  contends  openly  in  her  presence  for  the  prize  of  valour,  mingles 
with  her  in  the  graceful  dance  of  the  Zambra,  or  sighs  away  his  som  in 
moonlight  serenades  tmder  her  balcony,  f 

Other  circumstances,  especially  the  frescos  still  extant  on  the  walls  of 
the  Alhambra,  may  be  cited  as  corroborative  of  the  conclusions  affordcni 
by  the  romances^  implying  a  latitude  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
sex,  similar  to  that  in  Christian  countries,  and  altogether  alien  from  Hie 
genius  of  Mahometamsm.t     The  chivalrous  character  ascribed  to  the 

*  Henriquez  del  Castillo  gives  an  account  of  an  intended  duel  between  two  Castiliaa 
nobles,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Oranada,  as  late  as  1470.  One  of  the  parties,  DoQ 
Alfonso  de  Aguilar,  failing  to  keep  his  engagement,  the  other  rode  round  the  lists  Jbt 
triumph,  with  his  adversaiy'a  portrait  contemptuously  fastened  to  the  tail  of  his  horse. 

t  It  must  be  admitted,  that  these  ballads,  as  far  as  iojcta  are  concerned,  are  too  inexact 
to  furnish  other  than  a  very  slippery  foundation  for  history.  The  most  beautiful  i>ortia«i 
perhaps  of  the  Moorish  ballads,  for  example,  is  taken  up  with  the  feuds  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  in  the  latter  days  of  Granada.  Yet  this  &mily,  whose  romantic  story  is  stiU 
repeated  to  the  traveller  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  is  scarcely  noticed,  as  &r  as  I 
am  aware,  by  contemporary  writers,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  would  seem  to  owe  its 
chief  celebrity  to  the  apocryphal  version  of  Gin&  Perez  de  Hyta,  whose  "  Milesian  tales,  ** 
4u;cording  to  the  severe  sentence  of  Nic.  Antonio,  "  are  fit  only  to  amuse  the  lazy  and  tho 
listless." 

But,  although  the  Spanish  ballads  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  strict  historical 
documents,  they  may  yet  perhaps  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
social  relations  of  the  age ;  a  remark  indeed  predicable  of  most  works  of  fiction  written, 
by  authors  contemporary  with  the  events  they  describe,  and  more  especially  so  of  that 
popular  minstrelsy,  which,  emanating  Arom  a  simple,  uncorruptod  class,  is  less  likely  to 
swerve  from  truth  than  more  ostentatious  works  of  art.  The  long  cohabitation  of  the 
Saracens  with  the  Christians  (full  evidence  of  which  is  afforded  by  Capmany,  who  quotes 
a  document  from  the  public  archives  of  Catalonia,  showing  the  great  number  of  Saracens 
residing  in  Aragon  even  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  most  flourishkiff 
period  of  the  Granadian  empire),  had  enabled  many  of  them  confessedly  to  speak  and 
write  the  Spanish  language  with  purity  and  elegance.  Some  of  the  graceful  little  songs, 
which  |ire  still  chanted  by  the  peasantry  of  Spain  in  their  dances  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Castanet,  are  referred  by  a  competent  critic  (Conde,  de  la  Poesfa  Oriental,  MS.)  to  an 
Aitibian  origin.  There  can  be  little  hazard,  therefore,  in  imputing  much  of  this  peculiar 
minstrelsy  to  the  Arabians  themselves,  the  contemporaries,  and  perhaps  the  eyewitnesses 
of  the  events  they  celebrate. 

X  Casiri  has  transcribed  a  passage  ttom.  an  Arabian  author  of  the  fourteenth  cenimT; 
inveighing  bitterly  against  the  luxury  of  the  Moorish  ladies,  their  gorgeous  appiu^  and 
habits  of  expense,  "amounting  almost  to  insanity,"  in  a  tone  wliioh  may  remmd  oneot 
the  similar  philippic  by  his  contemporarv  Dante,  against  his  fair  countrsrwomen  of  Florence. 
—Two  ordinances  of  a  king  of  Granada,  cited  by  Conde  in  his  History,  prescribe  the 
separation  of  the  women  from  the  men  in  the  mosques,  and  prohibit  their  ftnamiftiiflT  on 
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Spanisli  Moslems  appears,  moreovery  in  perfect  conformity  to  this. 
Tnus,  some  of  their  sovereigns,  we  are  told,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
tournament,  were  wont  to  recreate  their  spirits  with  "  elegant  poetry, 
and  florid  discourses  of  amorous  and  knightly  history."  The  ten 
qualities,  enumerated  as  essential  to  a  true  kmght,  were  **  piety,  valour, 
oourtesy,  prowess,  the  gifts  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  the  horse,  the  sworo,  lance,  and  bow."*  The  history  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs,  especially  in  the  latter  wars  of  Granada,  furnishes 
repeated  examples,  not  merely  of  the  heroism  which  distinguishes  the 
European  chivabry  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  but 
occasionally  of  a  polished  courtesy  that  might  have  graced  a  Bayard  or 
a  Sidney.  This  combination  of  oriental  magnificence  and  knightly 
prowess  shed  a  ray  of  glory  over  the  closing  days  of  the  Arabian  empire 
m  Spain,  and  served  to  conceal,  though  it  could  not  correct,  the  vices 
whidi  it  possessed  in  common  with  all  Mahometan  institutions. 

The  government  of  Granada  was  not  administered  with  the  same 
tranquiUity  as  that  of  Cordova.  Revolutions  were  perpetually  occurring, 
which  may  be  traced  sometimes  to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  but  more 
frequently  to  the  factions  of  the  seraglio,  the  soldiery,  or  the  licentious 
populace  of  the  capital.  The  latter,  indeed,  more  volatile  than  the  sands 
of  the  deserts  from  which  they  originally  sprung,  were  driven  by  every 
gust  of  |>assion  into  the  most  frightful  excesses,  deposing  and  even 
assassinating  their  monarchs,  violating  their  palaces,  and  scattering 
abroad  their  beautiful  collections  and  libraries;  while  the  kingdom, 
tmliko  that  of  Cordova,  was  so  contracted  in  its  extent,  that  every 
convulsion  of  the  capital  was  felt  to  its  farthest  extremities.  Still, 
however,  it  held  out,  almost  miraculously,  against  the  Christian  arms ; 
and  the  storms  that  beat  upon  it  incessantly,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
scarcely  wore  away  anything  from  its  original  limits. 

Several  circumstances  may  be  pointed  out  as  enabling  Granada  to 
maintain  this  protracted  resistance.  Its  concentrated  population 
furnished  such  abundant  supplies  of  soldiers,  that  its  sovereigns  could 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Many  of 
these  were  drawn  from  me  regions  of  Alpuxarras,  whose  rugged 
inhabitants  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  soft  effeminacy  of  the  plains. 
The  ranks  were  occasionallv  recruited,  moreover,  from  the  warlike  tribes 
of  Africa.  The  Moors  of  Granada  are  praised  by  their  enemies  for  their 
skill  with  the  cross-bow,  to  the  use  of  which  they  were  trained  from 
childhood.  But  their  strength  lay  chiefly  in  their  cavalry.  Their 
spacious  vegas  afforded  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  their  matchless 
horsemanship ;  while  the  face  of  the  country  inteiiected  by  moxmtains 
and  intricate  defiles,  gave  a  manifest  advantage  to  the  Arabian  light- 
horse  over  the  steel-clad  caVaby  of  the  Christians,  and  was  particularly 
suited  to  the  wild  guerilla  warfare  in  which  the  Moors  so  much  excelled. 

certain  festivals,  without  the  protection  of  their  husbands  or  some  near  reLitive. — ^Their 
femmes  savarUes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  the  habit  of  conferring  freely  with  men  of  letters, 
and  of  assisting  in  person  at  the  academical  glances. — And  lastly,  the  frescos  alluded  to  in 
the  text  represent  the  presence  of  females  at  the  tournaments,  and  the  fortunate  knight 
receiving  the  palm  of  victoiy  from  their  hands. 

*  The  reader  may  compare  tiiese  essentials  of  a  good  Moslem  cavalier  with  those 
ffliumerated  by  old  Froissiuii  of  a  good  and  true  Christian  knight  of  his  own  day :  "Le 
gentil  chevalier  a  toutes  cos  nobles  vertus  que  im  chevalier  doit  avoir :  il  fut  lie^  loyal, 
amoureux,  sage,  secret,  large,  pieux,  hardi,  entreprenant^  et  chevaleureux." 
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During  the  long  hostilities  of  the  country,  almost  every  city  had  beeft 
converted  into  a  fortress.  The  number  of  these  fortified  places  in  the 
territory  of  Granada  was  ten  times  as  great  as  is  now  to  bo  found 
throughout  the  whole  Peninsula.*  I^astly,  in  addition  to  these  means  ot 
defence,  may  be  mentioned  their  early  acquaintance  with  gunpowdlcrj 
which,  like  the  Greek  fire  of  Constantinople,  contributed,  perhaps  m 
some  degree  to  prolong  their  precarious  existence  beyond  its  natozal 
term. 

But,  after  all,  the  strength  of  Granada,  like  that  of  Constantinople^ 
lay  less  in  its  own  resources  than  in  the  weakness  of  its  enemies,  who-^ 
distracted  by  the  feuds  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  especially  during  ilie 
long  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted,  perhaps  more  tha& 
any  other  nation  in  Europe,  seemed  to  be  more  remote  from  tiie 
conquest  of  Granada  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  than  at  that  ot 
St.  Ferdinand  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Before  entering  |on  the  achieye* 
ment  of  this  conquest  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  notice  the  probable  infiuence  exerted  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  on 
European  civilisation. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  advances  made  by  the  Arabians  in  almosl 
every  branch  of  learning,   and  the  liberal  import  of  certain  sayings 
ascribed  to  Mahomet,  the  spirit  of  his  religion  wias  eminently  unfavoius 
able  to  letters.     The  Koran,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  its  literary 
execution,  does  not,  we  believe,  contain  a  single  precept  in  favour  of 
general  science.t  Indeed,  during  tho  first  century  after  its  promulgatioii; 
almost  as  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon  this  by  the  Saracens,  as  -in 
their  **  days  of  ignorance,"  as  the  period  is  stigmatised  which  preceded 
the  advent  of  their  apostle.^    But,  after  the  nation  had  reposed  from 
its  tumultuous  military  career,  the  taste  for  elegant  pleasures,  which 
naturally  results  from  opulence  and  leisure,  began  to  flow  in  upon  it« 
It  entered  upon  this  new  field  with  all  its  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
and  seemed  ambitious  of  attaining  the  same  pre-emiuence  in  science  that 
it  had  abeady  reached  in  arms. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  intellectual  fermentation, 
that  the  last  of  the  Omeyades,  escaping  into  Spain,  established  there  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova,  and  imported  along  with  him  the  fondness  for 
luxury  and  letters  that  had  begun  to  display  itself  in  the  capitals  of  the 
East.  His  munificent  spirit  descended  upon  his  successors ;  and,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire,  the  various  capitals,  Seville,  Murcia,  Malaga, 
Granada,  and  others  which  rose  upon  its  ruins,  became  the  centres  of  so 
many  intellectual  systems,  that  continued  to  emit  a  steady  lustre  thi^ugk 
the  clouds  and  darkness  of  succeeding  centuries.     The  period  of  this 

♦  These  ruined  fortificAtions  still  thickly  stud  tho  border  territories  of  Oranoda ;  and 
many  an  Andalusian  mill,  along  the  banks  of  the  Guadajrra  and  Guadalquiyir,  rotaioii 
its  battlemented  tower,  which  served  for  the  defence  of  its  inmates  against  the  forays  of 
tho  enemy. 

t  D'Herbelot,  among  other  authentic  ti'aditions  of  Mahomet,  quotes  one  as  indicatin|r 
his  encouragement  of  letters,  viz :  *'  That  the  ink  of  the  doctors  and  the  blood  of  tho 
martyi-s  are  of  equal  price."  M.  (Eisner  has  cited  several  others  of  the  same  liberal 
import.  But  such  traditions  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  original  doctrine  of 
the  prophet.  They  are  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Persians  and  the  whole  sect  of  tho 
Shiitcs,  and  are  entitled  to  little  weight  with  a  European. 

t  When  the  caliph  Al  Mamon  encouraged,  by  his  example  as  well  as  patronage,  a  more 
enlightened  policy,  he  was  accused  by  the  more  orthodox  Mussulmans  of  i^ttempUng  to 
subvert  the  principles  of  their  roligion. 
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Hterarj  oivilifMitioiL  reaohed  far  into  the  fourteenth  oenttuy,  and  thus, 
cmbraoing  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  may  be  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  duration  that  of  any  other  literature  ancient  or  modem. 

l^rewere  several  ausmcious  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  which  distinguished  them  from  their  Mahometan 
brethren.  The  temperate  climate  of  Spain  was  far  more  propitious  to 
robustness  and  elasticity  of  intellect  than  the  sultry  regions  of  Arabia 
and  AMca.  Its  long  line  of  coast  and  convenient  havens  opened  to  it  an 
enlarged  commerce.  Its  number  of  rival  states  encouraged  a  generous 
emulation,  like  that  which  glowed  in  ancient  Greece  and  modem  Italy ; 
and  was  infinitelv  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
powers  tiian  the  mr-extended  and  sluggish  empires  of  Asia.  Lastly,  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  served  to  mitigate  in  the  Spanish 
Arabs  some  of  the  more  degrading  superstitions  incident  to  their  religion, 
and  to  impart  to  them  nobler  ideas  of  the  independence  and  moral  dignity 
of  man  than  are  to  be  found  in' the  slaves  of  eastern  despotism. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  provisions  for  education  were 
liberally  multiplied ;  colleges,  academies,  and  gymnasiums  springing  up 
spontaneously,  as  it  were,  not  merely  in  the  principal  cities,  but  in  the 
most  obscure  villages  of  the  country.  No  less  than  fifty  of  these  colleges 
or  schools  could  be  discerned  scattered  over  the  suburbs  and  populous 
plain  of  Granada.  Ever^  place  of  note  seems  to  have  furnished  materials 
for  a  literary  history.  Ine  copious  catalogues  of  writers,  still  extant  in 
the  Escurial,  show  now  extensively  the  cultivation  of  science  was  pur- 
sued, even  through  its  minutest  subdivisions;  while  a  biographical 
notice  of  blind  men,  eminent  for  their  scholarship  in  Spain,  proves  how 
far  the  general  avidity  for  knowledge  triumphed  oyer  the  most  dis- 
couraging obstacles  of  nature. 

The  Spanish  Arabs  emulated  their  countrymen  of  the  East  in  their 
devotion  to  natural  and  mathematical  science.  They  penetrated  into  the 
remotest  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  transnfitting  an  exact  account  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  national  academies.  They  contributed  to  astro- 
nomical knowledge  by  the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  observations, 
and  by  the  improvement  of  instruments  and  the  erection  of  observatories, 
of  which  the  noble  tower  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  They 
furnished  their  full  jjroportion  in  the  department  of  history,  which, 
according  to  an  Arabian  author  cited  by  D'Herbelot,  could  boast  of 
thirteen  hundred  writers.  The  treatises  on  logic  and  metaphysics 
amount  to  one-ninth  of  the  surviving  treasures  of  the  Escurial ;  and,  to 
conclude  this  summary  of  naked  details,  some  of  their  scholars  appeared 
to  have  entered  upon  as  various  a  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  as  would 
be  crowded  into  a  modem  encyclopsedia.* 

The  results,  it  must  be  coiuessed,  do  not  appear  to  have  corresponded 
with  this  magnificent  apparatus  and  unrivalled  activity  of  research.  The 
mind  of  the  Arabians  was  distinguished  by  the  most  opposite  charac- 
teristics, which  sometimes,  indeed,  served  to  neutralise  each  other.  An 
acute  and  subtile  perception  was  often  clouded  by  mysticism  and  abstrac- 
tion. They  combined  a  habit  of  classification  and  generalisation,  with  a 
marvellous  fondness  for  detail;   a  vivacious  fancy  with  a  patience  of 

*  Caslri  mentiox^  one  of  these  uniTertaal  geniuses*  who  published  no  less  than  a  tiiou- 
•and  and  fifty  treatises  on  the  various  topics  of  Ethics,  History,  Law,  Medicine,  &e, 
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application  that  a  Gennan  of  oiir  day  might  envy ;  and,  while  in  fictiaa 
they  launched  holdly  into  orieinality,  indeed  extravagance,  they  were 
content  in  philosophy  to  tread  servUely  in  the  track  of  their  ancient 
masters,  liey  derived  their  science  from  versions  of  the  Greek  phiiofio- 
phers ;  hnt  as  their  previous  discipline  had  not  prepared  liiem  for  iia 
reception,  they  were  oppressed  rather  than  stimulated  hv  the  weight  o£ 
the  mheritance.  They  possessed  an  indefinite  power  of  aocnmulatuna. 
hnt  they  rarely  ascended  to  general  principles,  or  struck  out  new  and 
important  trutns ;  at  least,  this  is  certain  in  regard  to  their  metaphysical 

labours.  ,    ^  x,       v   -i    i       i 

Hence  Aristotle,  who  taught  them  to  arrange  what  they  had  aJxeady 
acquired,  rather  than  to  advance  to  new  discoveries,  became  the  god  ^ 
their  idolatry.  They  piled  commentary  on  commentary,  and,  in  their 
blind  admiration  of  his  system,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  heen  more  of 
Peripatetics  than  the  Stagirite  himself.  The  Cordovan  Averroes  w;a8  tibe 
most  eminent  of  his  Arabian  commentators,  and  undoubtedly  oontrihuted 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  establish  the  authoritjr  of  Aristotle 
over  the  reason  of  mankind  for  so  many  ages.  Yet  his  various  illtt8tr»* 
tions  have  served,  in  the  opinion  of  European  critics,  to  darken  rather 
than  dissipate  the  ambiguities  of  his  original,  and  have  even  led  to  the 
confident  assertion  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  .Greek 
language. 

The  Saracens  gave  an  entirely  new  face  to  pharmacy  and  diemistiy. 
They  introduced  a  great  variety  of  salutary  medicaments  into  Europe. 
The.  Spanish  Arabs,  in  particular,  are  commended  by  Spren^  above 
their  brethren  for  their  observations  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  But 
whatever  real  knowledge  they  possessed  was  corrupted  by  their  inveterate 
propensity  for  mystical  and  occult  science.  They  too  often  ezhaosted 
both  health  and  fortune  in  fruitless  researches  after  the  elixir  of  life  and 
the  philosopher's  stone.  Their  medical  prescriptions  were  regulated  by 
the  aspect  of  the  stars.  Their  physics  were  debased  by  magic,  their 
chemistry  de^nerated  into  alchemy,  their  astronomy  into  astrology. 

In  the  froitful  field  of  history,  tneir  success  was  even  more  equivooaL 
They  seem  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  the  philosophical  spint  which 
gives  life  to  this  kind  of  composition.  They  were  the  disciples  of  fatalism 
and  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  government.  Man  appeared  to  them  only 
in  the  contrasted  aspects  of  slave  and  master.  What  could  they  know 
of  the  finer  moral  relations,  or  of  the  higher  energies  of  tiie  soul,  whioh 
are  developed  under  free  and  benefioient  institutions  P  Even  could  they 
have  formed  conceptions  of  these,  how  would  they  have  dared  to  express 
them?  Hence  their  histories  are  too  often  mere  barren  chronol<^oal 
details,  or  fulsome  panegyrics  on  their  princes,  unenlivened  by  a  single 
spark  of  philosophy  or  criticism. 

Although  the  Spanish  Arabs  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
wrought  any  important  revolution  in  intellectual  or  moral  science,  they 
are  commended  by  a  severe  critic,  as  exhibiting  in  their  writings  **  the 
germs  of  many  tneories  which  have  been  reproduced  as  discoveries  in 
later  ages,"  and  they  silently  perfected  several  of  those  useful  arts  whioh 
have  had  a  sensible  infiuence  on  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  man^ 
kind.  Algebra,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  were  taught  in  their  schools, 
and  thence  diffused  over  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  whioh, 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  contributed  so  essentially  to  the 
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Tapid  cirenlation  of  knowledge,  vas  derived  through  them.  M.  Casiri 
has  disoovered  several  manuscripts  of  ootton  paper  in  the  Escarial  as 
early  as  1009,  and  of  lineai  paper  of  the  date  of  1106;  the  origin,  of 
which  latter  fahric  Tiraboschi  has  ascribed  to  an  Italian  of  Trevigi,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Lastly,  the  application  of  gun- 
powder to  military  science,  which  has  wrought  an  equally  important 
revolution,  though  of  a  more  doubtful  complexion,  in  the  condition  of 
society,  was  derived  through  the  same  channel.* 

The  influence  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  however,  is  discernible,  not  so 
much  in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  as  in  the  impulse  which  they  com- 
municated to  the  long  dormant  energies  of  Europe.  Their  invasion  was 
coeval  with  the  commencement  of  that  night  of  darkness  which  divides 
the  modem  from  the  ancient  world.  The  soil  had  been  impoverished  by 
long  afisiduous  cultivation.  The  Arabians  came  like  a  torrent  sweeping 
down  and  obliterating  even  the  landmarks  of  former  civilisation,  but 
bringing  with  it  a  fertilising  principle,  which,  as  the  waters  receded, 
gave  new  life  and  loveliness  to  the  landscape.  The  writings  of  the 
Saracens  were  translated  and  difiused  throughout  Europe.  Their 
schools  were  visited  by  disciples,  who,  roused  from  their  letharfi^y, 
caught  somewhat  of  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  masters ;  and  a 
healthful  action  was  given  to  the  European  intellect,  which,  however  ill 
directed  at  first,  was  thus  prepared  for  the  more  judicious  and  successful 
efforts  of  later  times. 

It  is  ooinparatively  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  the  scientific  labours 
of  a  pc|ople,  for  truth  is  the  same  in  all  languages ;  but  the  laws  of 
taste  dimer  so  widely  in  different  nations,  that  it  requires  a  nicer  dis- 
crimination to  pronounce  fairly  upon  such  works  as  are  regulated  by 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  poetry  of  the  East  con- 
demned as  tumid,  over-refined,  infected  with  meremcious  ornaments 
and  conceits,  and,  in  short,  as  every  way  contravening  the  principles  of 
good  taste.  Few  of  the  critics,  who  thus  peremptorily  condemn,  are 
oapable  of  reading  a  line  of  the  original.  The  merit  of  poetry,  how- 
ever, consists  so  much  in  its  literary  execution,  that  a  person,  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it,  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  import 
of  the  idiom  in  which  it  is  written.  The  sl^le  of  poetry,  indeed  of  all 
ornamental  writing,  whether  prose  or  verse,  in  order  to  produce  a  proper 
effect,  must  be  raised,  or  relieved,  as  it  were,  upon  the  prevailing  style 
of  social  intercourse.  Even  where  this  is  highly  figurative  and  impas- 
sioned, as  with  the  Arabians,  whose  ordinary  language  is  made  up  of 
metaphor,  that  of  the  poet  must  be  stiU  more  so.  Hence  the  tone  of 
elegant  literature  varies  so  widely  in  different  countries,  even  in  those 
of  Europe,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  in  their  principles 
of  taste,  that  it  would  be  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  a 
translataon  of  the  most  admired  specimens  of   eloquence   from    th^ 

♦  Tho  battle  of  Cre<?y  Aimisbes  the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  use  of  artillery  by 
the  European  Ohristiaiis ;  although  Du  Cange,  among  several  examples  which  he  enu- 
znerates,  has  tmced  a  dittbioet  notice  of  its  existence  as  £Eur  back  as  1338.  The  history  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs  carries  it  to  a  much  earlier  period.  It  was  employed  by  the  Moorisli 
Ising  of  Granada  at  the  siege  of  Baza,  in  ldl2,  and  1325.  It  is  distinctly  noticed  in  an. 
Ana>iaa  treatise  as  an<iient  as  1849 ;  aiul  finally  Oasirl  quotes  a  passage  from  a  Spanish 
author  at  the  close  of  the  eleventii  eentury  (whtwe  MS.  according  to  Nic.  Antonio,  though 
fiEtmiUar  to  scholars,  lies  still  entombed  in  the  dust  of  libraries),  which  describes  the  U8» 
of  artUlarj  in  a  naval  engagement  of  that  period  betwdon  thA  Moon  of  Tunis  and  of 
Seville. 

M  2 
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language  of  one  nation  into  that  of  any  othei*.  A  page  of  Boccaccio  (nr 
Bembo,  for  instance,  done  into  literal  English,  would  have  an  air  of 
intolerable  artifice  and  verbiage.  The  choicest  morsels  of  Massillon, 
Bossuet,  or  the  rhetorical  Thomas,  would  savour  marvellously  of 
bombast;  and  how  could  we  in  any  degree  keep  pace  with  the  magninoeiit 
march  of  the  Castilian !  Yet  surely  we  are  not  to  impugn  the  taste  of 
all  these  nations,  who  attach  much  more  importance,  and  have  paid  (at 
least  this  is  true  of  tiie  French  and  Italian)  much  greater  attentioa  to 
the  mere  beauties  of  literary  finish  than  English  writers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sins  of  the  Arabians  on  this  head,  they  are  oer« 
tainly  not  tiiose  of  negligence.  The  Spanish  Arabs,  in  particular,  were 
noted  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  idiom ;  insomuch  that  Caairi 
affects  to  determine  the  locality  of  an  author  by  the  superior  refinement 
of  his  style.  Their  copious  philological  and  rhetorical  treatises,  their 
arts  of  poetry,  grammars,  and  rhyming  dictionaries,  show  to  what  ask. 
excessive  refinement  they  elaborated  the  art  of  composition.  Academies, 
{at  more  numerous  than  those  of  Italy,  to  whicn  they  subsequently 
served  for  a  model,  invited  by  their  premiums  frequent  competitions  in 
poetry  and  eloquence.  To  poetry,  inaeed,  especially  of  the  tender  kind, 
the  Spanish  Arabs  seem  to  have  been  as  indiscriminately  addicted  as  the 
Italians  in  the  time  of  Petrarch ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  doctor  iik 
churoh  or  state,  but  at  some  time  or  other  offered  up  his  amorous  ineense 
on  the  altar  of  the  muse.*  '  > 

With  all  thi»  poetic  feeling,  however,  the  Arabs  never  availed  them-^ 
selves  of  the  treasures  of  Grecian  eloquence  which  lay  open  before  them. 
Not  a  poet  or  orator  of  any  eminence  in  that  language  seems  to  hayv 
been  translated  by  them.-}-  The  temperate  tone  of  Attic  compositioik' 
appeared  tame  to  the  fervid  conceptions  of  the  East.  Neither  tud  they 
venture  upon  what  in  Europe  are  considered  the  higher  walks  of  the  art, 
the  drama  and  the  epic.  None  of  their  writers  in  prose  or  verse  show 
much  attention  to  the  development  or  dissection  of  character.  Their 
inspiration  exhaled  in  lyrical  effusions,  in  elegies,  epigrams,  and  idyls. 
They  sometimes,  moreover,  like  the  Italians,  employed  verse  as  the 
vehicle  of  instruction  in  the  grave  and  recondite  sciences.  The  general 
character  of  their  poetry  is  bold,  florid,  impassioned,  richly  coloured 
with  imagery,  sparkling  with  conceits  and  metaphors,  and  occasionally 
breathing  a  deep  tone  of  moral  sensibility,  as  in  some  of  the  plaintive 
effusions  ascribed  by  Conde  to  the  royal  poets  of  Cordova.    The  com*- 

Positions  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Abassides,  and  of  the  preceding  period-, 
0  not  seem  to  have  hoen  infected  with  the  taint  of  exaggeration,  so 
offensive  to  a  European,  which  disting^shes  the  later  productions  in  the 
decay  of  the  empire.  '    » 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  on  Europeau 
literature  in  general,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  has  been 
considerable  on  the  Proven9ale  and  the  Castilian.  In  the  latter, 
especially,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  vocabulary,  or  to  externiu 
forms  of  composition,  it  seems  to  have  penetrated  deep  into  its  spirit^ 

*  Petrarch  complains  in  one  of  his  lottem  fh)m  the  country,  that  " juriaooMolte  and 
divines,  nay,  his  own  valet,  had  taken  to  rhyming;  and  he  was  afttdd  the  yerj  oetUe 
might  begin  to  low  in  verse." 


ti  «?*i*^  popular  assertion  is  contradicted  by  Reinesius,  who  states,  that  both  Horaor 
and  rindar  were  translated  into  Arabic  by  the  middle  of  the  eighth  eentuiy. 
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and  is  plainly  discernible  in  that  affectation  of  stateliness  and  oriental 
lijperbole,  wnich  characterises  Spanisli  writers  even  at  the  present  day ; 
i^  the  subtilties  and  conceits  with  which  the  ancient  Castilian  verse  is  so 
liberally  bespangled;  and  in  the  relish  for  proverbs  and  prudential 
maxims,  which  is  so  general  that  it  may  be  considered  national.* 

A  decided  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  romantic  literature  of 
Europe  by  those  tales  of  fairy  enchantment,  so  characteristic  of  oriental 
genius,  and  in  which  it  seems  to  have  revelled  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
These  tales,  which  furnished  the  principal  diversion  of  the  East,  were 
imported  bv  the  Saracens  into  Spain ;  and  we  find  the  monarchs  of 
Cordova  solacing  their  leisure  hours  with  listening  to  their  rawiSf  or 
novelists,  who  sang  to  them 

*'  Of  ladye-love  and  war,  romance,  and  knigb.tly  worth." 

The  same  spirit,  penetrating  into  France,  stimulated  the  more  sluggish 
inventions  of  the  trouvere,  and,  at  a  later  and  more  polished  period, 
called  forth  the  imperishable  creations  of  the  Italian  muse.f 

It  is  imfortunate  for  the  Arabians  that  their  literature  should  be  looked 
up  in  a  character  and  idiom  so  difficult  of  access  to  European  scholars. 
Their  wild  imaginative  poetry,  scarcely  capable  of  transfusion  into  a 
foreign  tongue,  is  made  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  bald 
prose  translation;  while  their  scientific  treatises  have  been  done  into 
Latin  with  an  inaccuracy  which,  to  make  use  of  a  pun  of  Casiri's,  merits 
the  name  of  perversions  rather  than  versions  of  the  originals.  How 
obviously  inaoequate,  then,  are  our  means  of  forming  any  just  estimate 
of  their  literary  merits !  It  is  unfortimate  for  them,  moreover,  that  the 
Turks,  the  only  nation  which,  from  an  identity  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment with  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  from  its  political  consequence,  would 
seem  to  represent  them  on  the  theatre  of  modem  Europe,  should  be  a 
race  so  degraded ;  one  whicli,  during  the  five  centuries  that  it  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  finest  climate  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  has  so 
seldom  been  quickened  into  a  display  of  genius  or  added  so  little  of  posi- 
tive value  to  the  literary  treasures  descended  from  its  ancient  masters^ 
Yet  this  people,  so  sensual  and  sluggish,  we  are  apt  to  confound  in 
imagination  with  the  s^rightiy,  inteUectual  Arab,  i^oth,  indeed,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  infiuence  of  the  same  degrading  political  and 
religious  institutions,  which  on  the  Turks  have  produced  the  results 
naturally  to  have  been  expected ;  while  the  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibit  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  under  all  these 
embarrassments,  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  intellectual 
culture. 

The  empire  which  once  embraced  more  than  half  of  the  ancient  world, 
has  now  shrunk  within  its  original  limits:  and  the  Bedouin  wanders 

•  It  would  require  mnch  more  learning  than  I  am  fortified  with  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  question  which  has  been  raised  rejecting  the  probable  influence  of  the  Arabian  on 
fl)e  literature  of  Europe.  A.  W.  Schleget  in  a  work  of  little  bulk,  but  much  value,  in 
refuting  with  his  usual  vivacity  the  extravagant  tr.eory  of  Andres  has  been  led  to  con- 
clusions of  an  opposite  nature,  which  may  be  thought  perhaps  scarcely  less  extravagant. 

t  Sismondi  derives  the  jealousy  of  the  sex,  the  ideas  of  honour,  and  the  deadly  soirit  of 
revenge,  which  distinguished  the  southern  nations  of  Europe  m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  firom  the  Arabians.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  jealousy  of  the  sex,  it  might 
hatre  been  supposed  that  the  px'mciples  of  honour  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  mi^ty 
without  seeking  fiirther,  find  abundant  precedent  in  the  feudal  haoits  and  instituti(Mia  of 
our  European  ancestors. 
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over  his  native  desert  as  free,  and  almost  as  uncivilised,  as  before  tW 
coming  of  his  apostle.  The  language,  which  was  once  spoken  along  the- 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  is  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  discordant  dialects.  Darkness  h&s 
9gain  settled  over  those  regions  of  Africa  which  were  illumined  by  the 
light  of  learning.  The  elegant  dialect  of  the  Koran  is  studied  as  a  dead 
language,  even  in  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet.  Not  a  printing  presa 
at  this  day  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Even  in  Spain,  in  Christian  Spain,  alas !  the  contrast  is  scarcely  less 
degrading.  A  death-like  torpor  has  succeeded  to  her  former  intellectual 
activity.  Her  cities  are  emptied  of  the  population  with  which  th^ 
teemea  in  the  days  of  the  Saracens.  Her  climate  is  as  fair,  but  h&t  fieldts. 
no  longer  bloom  with  the  same  rich  and  variegated  husbandry.  Her 
most  interesting  monuments  are  those  constructed  by  the  Arabs;  and 
the  traveller,  as  he  wanders  amid  their  desolate,  but  beautiful  ruins, 
ponders  on  the  destinies  of  a  people  whose  very  existence  seems  now  to 
have  been  almost  as  fianciful  as  the  magical  creations  in  one  of  their  own. 
fairy  tales. 

Notwithsf  andingf  the  history  of  the  Arabs  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  thO' 
Spaniards,  that  it  may  be  justly  said  to  form  the  reverse  side  of  it,  and  notwithstanding 
the  amplitude  of  authentic  documents  in  the  Arabic  tongue  to  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries,  the  Castilian  writers,  even  the  most  eminent,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  with  an  insensibility  which  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  else  but  a  tfpirit  of  raU-' 
gious  bigotry,  have  been  content  to  derive  their  narratives  exclusively  from  national 
authorities.  A  fire,  which  occurred  in  the  Escurial  in  1671,  having  consumed  more  thoa 
three-quarters  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  eastern  manuscripts  wliich  it  contained, 
the  Spanish  government^  taking  some  shame  to  itself,  as  it  would  appear,  for  its  past> 
supineness,  caused  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  surviving  volumes,  to  the  number  of  1850, 
to  be  compiled  by  the  learned  Casiri ;  and  the  result  was  his  celebrated  work,  '*Bilrfio* 
theca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensis,"  which  appeared  in  the  years  1760-70,  andwhi^ 
would  reflect  credit  from  the  splendour  of  its  typographical  execution  on  any  presa  of  the 
present  day.  This  work,  although  censured  by  some  later  orientalists  as  hasty  and 
superficial,  must  ever  be  highly  valued  as  afiforoing  the  ordy  complete  index  to  the  rich 
repertory  of  Arabian  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,  and  for  the  ample  evidence  which  it 
exhibits  of  the  science  and  mental  culture  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  Several  other  native 
scholars,  among  whom  Andres  and  Masdeu  may  be  particularly  noticed,  have  made 
extensive  researches  into  the  literary  history  of  this  people.  Still  their  political  history, 
BO  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Spanish,  was  comparatively  neglected,  until 
Sefior  Conde,  the  late  learned  librarian  of  the  Academy,  who  had  given  ample  evidence  of 
his  oriental  learning  in  his  version  and  illustrations  of  the  Nubian  Geogn^er,  and  tk 
Dissertation  on  Arabic  Coins,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  compiled  his  work  entitled  "Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  Espaila."  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1820 ;  but  unhappily  the  death  of  its 
author,  occurring  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design. 
The  two  remaining  volumes,  however,  were  printed  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  foUowincp 
year  from  his  own  manuscripts ;  and,  although  their  comparative  meagreness  ana 
confused  chronology  betray  the  want  of  the  same  paternal  hand,  tbey  contain  much 
interesting  information.  The  relation  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  especially,  with  whi^ 
the  work  concludes,  exhibits  some  important  particulars  in  a  totally  diflFerent  point  of 
View  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  presented  by  the  principal  Sx>anish  historians. 

The  first  volume,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  last  touches  of  its 
author,  embraces  a  circumstantial  nan-ative  of  the  great  Saracen  invasion,  of  the  subse- 
quent condition  of  Spain  under  the  viceroys,  and  of  the  empire  of  the  Omeyadea : 
imdoubtedlv  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  Arabian  annals,  Ikit  the  one,  unluckily, 
which  has  been  most  copiously  illustrated  in  the  popular  work  compiled  by  Cardonno 
from  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  As  this  author,  however,, 
has  followed  the  Spanish  and  the  latter  authorities  indiscriminately,  no  part  of  his  book 
can  be  cited  as  a  genuine  Arabic  versitm,  except,  indeed,  the  last  sixty  pages,  comprising 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  Cardonne  professes  in  his  preface  tonave  drawn  exclu- 
sivdy  from  an  Arabian  manuscript  Conde,  on  the  other  liand,  professes  to  have  adhered 
to  hie  oi-iginals  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity,  that  "the  European  reader  may  feel  that 
he  is  perusing  an  Arabian  author ; "  and  certainly  very  strong  internal  evidence  is  afforded 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  in  the  |)eculiar  national  and  religious  spirit  which  pervades 
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the  wori^  and  in  a  certain  florid  gasconade  of  style  common  with  the  oriental  writers. 
It  is  this  fidelity  that  coustitutos  the  peculiar  value  of  Conde's  narrative.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Arabians,  at  least  those  of  Spain,  the  part  of  the  nation  which  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  refinement,  have  been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselvea  Tiie  history, 
or  rather  tissue  of  histories,  embodied  in  the  translation,  is  certainly  conceived  in  no 
vezy  philosophical  spirit,  and  contains,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  Asiatic  pen,  little 
for  the  edification  of  a  European  reaoer  on  subjects  of  policy  and  government.  The 
narrative  ia,  moreover,  encumbered  with  Mvolous  details  and  a  barren  muster-roll  of 
names  and  titles,  which  would  better  become  a  genealogical  table  than  a  history.  But^ 
with  every  deduction,  it  must  bo  allowed  to  exhibit  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  tt^ 
intricate  oonflicting  relations  of  the  petty  principidities  which  swarmed  over  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and  to  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  intellectual  improvement  amid 
all  the  horrors  oif  anarchy  aad  a  ferocious  de8i>otism. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

WAS  07  GBANADA— SimPRISE  OF  ZAHARA— CAPTURE   OT  ALHAMA. 

1481—1482. 

Zi^iara  surpriaed  by  the  Moors — Marquis  of  Cadiz — His  expedition  against  Alhama — 
V^our  of  the  Citizens — Deroerate  Struggle — Fall  of  Alhama— Consternation  of  the 
Moors — ^Vigorous  measures  of  the  Queen. 

Ko  sooner  had  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  restored  internal  tranquillity  to 
their  donunions,  and  made  the  strength  effective  which  had  been  acquired 
by  their  union  under  one  goyemment,  than  they  turned  tiieir  eyes  to 
those  fjEur  regions  of  the  Peninsula  oyer  which  the  Moslem  crescent  had 
reigned  triumphant  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  Fortunately  an  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Moors  furnished  a  pretext  for  entering  on 
their  plan  of  conquest,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ripe  for  execuuon* 
Aben  Ismail,  who  had  ruled  in  Granada  during  the  latter  part  of  John 
the  Second's  reign,  and  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Fourth's,  had 
been  partly  indited  for  his  throne  to  the  former  monarch ;  and  senti- 
ments of  gratitude,  combined  with  a  naturally  amiable  dis^sition,  had 
led  him  to  foster  as  amicable  relations  with  the  Christian  princes,  as  the 
jealousy  of  two  nations,  that  might  be  considered  the  natural  enemies  of 
each  other,  would  permit ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  border 
foray,  or  the  capture  of  a  Rentier  fortress,  such  a  correspondence  was 
maintained  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that  the  nobles  of  Castile  fre- 
quently resorted  to  the  court  of  Granada,  where,  forgetting  their  ancient 
feuds,  they  mingled  with  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  generous  pastimes 
of  chivalry. 

Muley  Abul  Haoen,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1466,  was  of  a  very 
different  temperament.  His  ffery  character  prompted  him,  when  very 
young,  to  violate  the  truce  by  an  unprovoked  inroad  into  Andalusia; 
and,  althoush  after  his  accession  domestic  troubles  occupied  him  too 
closely  to  allow  leisure  for  foreign  war,  he  still  cherished  in  secret  the 
same  feelings  of  animosity  against  the  Christians.  ^fHieiij  in  1476,  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  required,  as  the  condition  of  the  reilewal  of  the  truoe 
wliich  he  solicited,  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  imposed  on  his 
predecessors,  he  proudly  replied,  that  "  the  mints  of  Granada  coined  no 
longer  gold,  but  steel."  His  subsequent  conduct  did  not  belie  the  spirit 
of  this  Spartan  answer. 
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At  leng;th,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1481,  the  storm  whioh  had 
been  so  long  gathering,  burst  upon  Zahara,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Andalusia,  crowning  a  lofty  eminence,  washed  at  its  base  by 
the  river  Qnadalete,  which  from  its  position  seemed  almost  inaccessible; 
The  garrison,  trusting  to  these  natural  defences,  suffered  itself  to  be 
surprised,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  December,  by  the  Moorish  monarch; 
who,  scaling  the  waSls  under  favour  of  a  furious  tempest,  which  prevented 
his  approacn  from  being  readily  heard,  put  to  the  sword  such  of  the 
guara  as  offered  resistance,  and  swept  away  the  whole  population  of  the 
place,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  slavery  to  Granada. 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  caused  deep  mortification  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  especially  to  Ferdinand,  by  whose  grand&ther 
Zahara  had  been  recovered  from  the  Moors.  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  for  strengthening  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  and  the  utmost  vip:i* 
lance  was  exerted  to  detect  some  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy,  on  which, 
retaliation  might  be  successfully  infiicted.  Neither  were  the  tidings  of 
their  own  successes  welcomed  with  the  joy  that  might  have  been  expected 
by  the  people  of  Granada.  The  prognostics,  it  was  said,  afforded  by  the 
abearance  of  the  heavens,  boded  no  good.  More  sure  prognostics  were 
afiK)rded  in  tiie  judgments  of  thinking  men,  who  deprecated  the  temerity" 
ef  awakening  the  wrath  of  a  vindictive  and  powernil  enemy.  **  Woe  is. 
me ! "  exclaimed  an  ancient  Alfaki,  on  quitting  the  hall  of  audience.'^ 
''The  ruins  of  Zahara  will  fall  on  our  own  heads;  the  days  of  the 
Moslem  empire  in  Spain  are  now  numbered ! "  * 

It  was  not  long  before  the  desired  opportunity  for  retaliation  presented' 
itself  te  the  Spaniards.  One  Juan  de  Ortega,  a  captain  of  escatddofs,  or 
scalers,  so  denominated  from  the  peculiar  service  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  besieging  cities,  who  had  acquired  some  reputation  undei^ ' 
John  the  Second-  in  the  wars  of  Roussillon,  reported  to  Diego  de  Merle, 
assistant  of  Seville,  that  the  fortress  of  Alhama,  situated  in  the  heart  of* 
the  Moorish  territories,  was  so  negligently  guarded,  that  it  might  be 
easily  carried  by  an  enemy  who  had  skill  enough  to  approach  it.  The 
fortress,  as  well  as  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  it  commanded,  was 
built,  like  many  others  in  that  turbulent  period,  along  the  crest  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  encompassed  by  a  river  at  its  base,  and,  from  its  natural 
advantages,  might  be  deemed  impregnable.  This  strength  of  position, 
by  rendering  all  other  precautions  apparently  superfluous,  lulled  ite 
defenders  into  a  security  uke  that  which  had  proved  so  fatiil  to  Zahara. 
Alhama,  as  this  Arabic  name  implies,  was  famous  for  its  batlis,  whose 
annual  rents  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  ducats.' 
The  monarchs  of  Granada  indulging  the  taste  common  to  the  people  of 
the  East,  used  to  frequent  this  place,  with  their  court,  to  refreui  ttiem- 
selves  with  its  delicious  waters,  so  that  Alhama  became  embellished  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  a  royal  residence.  The  place  was  stiU  further 
enriched  by  ite  being  the  depot  of  the  public  taxes  on  land,  which  con- 
stituted a  principal  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  by  its  various  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  for  which  ite  inhabitants  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

*  LebrHa  Rtates  that  the  revenues  of  Oranada,  at  the  commenoement  of  this  yrar, 
amounted  to  a  million  of  gold  ducats,  and  that  it  kept  in  pav  7000  horsemen  on  its  peace 
establishment,  and  could  send  forth  21,000  waniore  from  its  gates.    The  last  of  these 
estimates  would  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 


Dkgo  de  Medo,  altiiougfa.  struck  with  the  advantages  of  this  conquest, 
was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  with  which  it  would  be  attended ; 
since  Alham&  was  sheltered  under  the  very  winss  of  Granada,  from 
which  it  lay  scarcely  eight  leagues  distant,  and  could  he  reached  only  by 
traversing  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  Moorish  territory,  or  by 
surmounting  a  precipitous  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains,  which  screened 
it  (m  the  nortii.  Without  delay,  however,  he  communicated  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received  to  Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marquis 
of  Cadiz,  as  the  person  best  fitted  by  his  capacity  and  courage  for  such 
an  enterprise.  This  nobleman,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  the  count 
of  Aroos,  in  1469,  as  head  of  the  great  house  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  was  at 
this  period  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  Although  a  yoimger  and 
illegitimate  sod,  he  had  been  preferred  to  the  succession  in  consequence 
of  file  extraordinary  promise  which  his  early  youth  exhibited.  When 
scarcely  seventeen  years  old,  he  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Moors, 
accompanied  with  a  signal  display  of  personal  prowess.*  Later  in  life,  he 
formed  a  connexion  witli  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  the 
factious  minister  of  Henry  the  Eoiu*th,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignitv  of  marquis  of  Cadiz.  This  alliance  attached  him 
to  the  fortunes  of  Henry  m  his  disputes  with  his  brother  Alfonso, 
and  subsequently  with  Isabella,  on  whose  accession,  of  course,  Don 
Rodrigo  looked  with  no  Mendly  eye.  He  did  not,  however,  engage  in 
any  overt  act  of  resistance,  hut  occupied  himself  with  prosecuting  an 
hereditary  feud,  which  he  had  revived  with  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
the  head  of  the  Guzmans ;  a  family  which  from  ancient  times  had 
divided  with  his  own  the  great  interests  of  Andalusia.  The  pertinacity 
with  which  this  feud  was  conducted,  and  the  desolation  which  it  carried 
not  only  into  Seville,  but  into  every  quarter  of  the  province,  have  heen 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  vigorous  administration  of  Isabella 
repressed  these  disorders,  and,  after  abridging  *the  overgrown  power  of 
the  two  nobles,  effected  an  apparent  Tit  was  omy  apparent)  reconciliation 
hetween  them«  The  fiery  spirit  oi  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  no  longer 
allowed  to  escape  in  domestic  broil,  urged  l^m  to  seek  distinction  in  more 
honourable  warfare  ;  and  at  this  moment  he  lay  in  his  castie  at  Arcos, 
lookinff  with  a  watchful  eye  over  the  horders,  and  waiting,  like  a  lion  in 
ambush,  the  moment  when  he  could  spring  upon  his  victim. 

Without  hesitation,  therefore,  he  assumed  the  enterprise  proposed  hy 
Diego  de  Merlo,  imparting  his  purpose  to  Don  Pedro  Henriquez  etdelan' 
tado  of  Andalusia,  a  relative  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  alcaydcs  of  two  or 
three  neighbouring  fortresses.  With  the  assistance  of  these  friends  he 
assembled  a  force,  which,  including  those  who  marched  under  the  banner 
of  Seville,  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  three 
thousand  foot.    His  own  town  of  Marchena  was  appointed  as  the  place 

*  This  ooconed  in  the  fight  of  Madrono,  when  Don  Rodrigo  stooping  to  adjust  his 
buckler,  which  had  been  unlaced,  was  suddenly  surroimded  by  a  party  of  Moors.  He 
snatched  a  sling  from  one  of  them,  and  made  such  brisk  use  of  it,  that,  after  disabling 
several,  he  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  flight ;  for  which  feat,  says  Zuiiiga,  the  king 
complimented  him  with  the  title  of  "  the  youthhil  David." 

Don  Juan,  count  of  Arcos,  had  no  children  bom  in  wedlock,  but  a  numerous  progeny 
by  his  concubines.  Among  these  latter  was  Doiia  Leonora  Nunez  de  Prado,  the  mother  of 
Don  Rodrigo.  The  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  of  this  youth  so  far  wcm  the  affections 
of  his  father,  that  the  latter  obtained  the  royal  sanction  (a  circumstance  not  unfrequent 
in  an  age  when  the  laws  of  descent  were  very  imsettled)  to  .bequeath  him  his  titles  and 
estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  more  legitimate  heirs. 
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of  rendezvons.  The  proposed  route  lay  by  the  way  of  Anteqiiera,  across 
the  wild  sierras  of  ALzenfa.  The  mountain  passesj  sufficiently  diiHoult 
at  a  seascm  when  their  numerous  ravines  were  choked  up  by  tiie  winter 
torrents,  were  rendered  still  more  formidable  by  being  traversed  in.  the 
darkness  of  night ;  for  the  party,  in  order  to  conceal  their  moyementB, 
lay  by  during  the  day.  Leaving  their  baggage  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Yeguas,  that  they  might  move  forward  with  greater  celerity,  the  ^vdiole 
body  at  length  arrived,  after  a  rapid  and  most  painful  march,  on  the 
third  night  from  their  departure,  in  a  deep  valley  about  half  a  league- 
from  Alhama.  Here  the  marquis  first  revealed  uie  real  object  of  the 
expedition  to  his  soldiers,  who,  little  dreaming  of  anything  beyond  & 
mere  border  inroad,  were  tran^>orted  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
rich  booty  so  nearly  within  their  grasp. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  28th  of  February,  a  small  PBity  wa^ 
detached,  about  two  hours  before  dawn,  under  the  command  ol  John  de 
Ortega,  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  the  citadel,  while  the  main  body* 
moved  forward  more  leisurely  imder  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  in  order  t» 
support  them.  The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  circomstances 
which  favoured  their  approach  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  Moors  at 
Zahara.  After  ascending  the  rocky  heights  which  were  crowned  by  the 
citadel,  the  ladders  were  silently  placed  against  the  walls,  and  Ortega, 
followed  by  about  thirty  others,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  battlementB 
unobserved.  A  sentinel,  who  was  found  sleeping  on  his  post,  they  at 
once  despatched,  and,  proceeding  cautiously  forward,  to  the  guard-loom^ 
put  the  whole  of  the  little  garrison  to  the  sword,  after  the  short  and 
ineffectual  resistance  that  could  be  opposed  by  men  suddenly  roused 
from  slumber.  The  city,  in  the  meantime,  was  alarmed,  but  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  citadel  was  taken ;  and  the  outer  gates,  which  opened  into  the 
country,  being  thrown  open,  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  entered  with  trumpet 
sounding  and  banner  nying,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  todt  pos- 
session of  the  fortress. 

After  allowing  the  refreshment  necessary  to  the  exhausted  spirits  of 
his  soldiers,  the  marquis  resolved  to  sally  forth  at  once  upon  the  town, 
before  its  inhabitants  could  muster  in  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him. 
But  the  citizens  of  Alhama,  showing  a  resolution  ratiier  to  liave  been 
expected  from  men  trained  in  a  camp  than  from  the  peaceful  burghers  of 
a  manufacturing  town,  had  sprung  to  arms  at  the  iirst  alarm,  and, 
gathering  in  the  narrow  street  on  which  the  portal  of  the  castle  opened, 
so  completely  commanded  it  with  their  arquebuses  and  crossbows,  that 
the  Spaniards,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  were 
compelled  to  recoil  upon  their  defences,  amid  showers  of  bolts  taui  balls, 
which  occasioned  the  loss,  among  others,  of  two  of  their  principal 
alcaydes. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  called,  in  which  it  was  even  advised  by 
some,  that  the  fortress,  after  having  been  dismantled,  should  be  aban- 
doned as  incapable  of  defence  against  the  citizens  on  the  one  .hand,  and 
the  succours  which  might  be  expected  speedily  to  arrive  &om  Graiiada 
on  the  other.  But  this  counsel  was  rejected  with  indignation  by  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz,  whose  fiery  spirit  rose  with  the  occasion  ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  very  palatable  to  most  of  his  followers,  whose  cupidity  was  more 
than  ever  imiamed  by  the  sight  of  the  rich  spoil,  which,  after  so  many 
fatigues,  now  lay  at  their  feet.    It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  dcmolisn 
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part  of  the  fortifications  whiclx  looked  towards  the  town,  and  at  all 
hazards,  to  force  a  passage  into  it.  This  resolution  was  at  once  pnt  into 
execution  ;  and  the  marquis  throwing  himself  into  the  hreaoh  thus 
made,  at  the  head  of  his  men-at-arms,  and  shouting  his  war-cry  of 
**St.  James  and  the  Virgin !"  precipitated  himself  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy.  Others  of  the  Spaniards,  running  along  the  outworks 
contiguous  to  the  hmldings  of  the  city,  leaped  into  the  street,  and  joined 
their  companions  there ;  while  others  again  sallied  from  the  gates,  now 
opt jued  for  the  second  time. 

The  Moors,  unshaken  by  the  fury  of  this  assault,  received  the  assail* 
fints  with  brisk  and  well-directed  volleys  of  shot  and  arrows  ;  while  the 
women  and  children,  thronging  the  roofs  and  balconies  of  the  houses, 
discharged  on  their  heads  boiling  oiL,  pitch,  and  missiles  of  every 
description.  *  But  the  weapons  of  the  Moors  glanced  comparatively 
harmless  from  the  mailed  armour  of  the  Spaniards ;  while  their  own 
bodies,  loosely  arrayed  in  such  habiliments  as  they  could  throw  over 
them  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  presented  a  latal  mark  to  their 
enemies.  Still  they  continued  to  maintain  a  stout  resistance,  checking 
the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  by  barricades  of  timber  hastily  thrown 
across  tae  streets ;  and,  as  their  intrenchments  were  forced  one  after 
another,  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  desperation  of 
men  who  fought  for  life,  fortune,  liberty, — all  that  was  most  dear  to 
them.  The  contest  hardly  slackened  till  the  close  of  day,  while  the 
kennels  literally  ran  with  olood,  and  every  avenue  was  choked  up  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  At  length,  however,  Spanish  valour  proved 
triumphant  in  every  quarter,  except  where  a  small  and  deroerate  rem- 
nant of  the  Moors,  having  gathered  their  wives  and  chUoren  around 
them,  retreated  as  a  last  resort  into  a  large  mosque  near  the  walls  of  the 
city,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  close  ranks  of  tha 
Christians.  The  latter,  after  enduring  some  loss,  succeeded  in  sheltering 
themselves  so  effectually  under  a  roof  or  canopy  constructed  of  their  own 
shields,  in  the  manner  practised  in  war  previous  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
£ro-arms,  that  they  were  enabled  to  approach  so  near  the  mosque  as  to 
set  fire  to  its  doors ;  when  its  tenants,  menaced  with  suffocation,  made  a 
desperate  saUy,  in  which  many  perished,  and  the  remainder  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  prisoners  thus  made  were  all  massacred  on  the  spot, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  according  to  the  Saracen  accounts. 
But  the  Castilian  writers  make  no  mention  of  this ;  and,  as  the  appetites 
of  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  stimulated  by  that  love  of  carnage  which 
they  afterwards  displayed  in  their  American  wars,  and  which  was  repug- 
nant to  the  chivalrous  spirit  with  which  their  conttsts  with  the  Moslems 
were  usually  conducted,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  enemy. 

Alhama  was  now  delivered  up  to  the  sack  of  the  soldiery,  and  rich, 
indeed,  was  the  booty  which  fell  into  their  hands, — ^gold  and  silver 
plate,  pearls,  jewels,  fine  silks  and  cloths,  curious  and  costiy  furniture, 
and  all  the  various  appurtenances  of  a  thriving,  luxurious  city.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  magazines  were  foimd  well  stored  with  the  more 
substantial,  and,  at  the  present  juncture,  more  serviceable  supplies  of 
grain,  oil,  and  other  provisions.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  is 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  various  confiicts  of  the  day;  and  the 
remainder,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  became  the  prize  qI  ^i^a 
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victors.  A  considerable  ntunbcr  of  Christian  captives,  who  were  found 
immured  in  the  public  prisons,  were  restored  to  freedom,  and  swelled 
the  general  jubilee  with  their  grateful  acclamations.  The  contemporary 
Costilian  chroniclers  record  also,  with  no  less  satisfaction,  the  detectioiL 
of  a  Christian  renegade,  notorious  for  his  depredations  on  his  country- 
men, whose  misdeeds  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  re<][uited,  hj  causing  him  to 
bo  hung  up  over  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  in  the  face  of  the  wholo 
oit^r.  Thus  fell  the  ancient  city  of  Alhama,  the  first  conquest,  and 
achieved  with  a  gallantry  and  daring  unsurpassed  by  any  other  during 
this  memorable  war. 

The  report  of  this  disaster  fell  like  the  knell  of  their  own  doom  on  th* 
ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence  itself 'must  have  been  stretched  forth  to  smite  the  stately  city, 
which,  reposing  as  it  were  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  Vails,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  and  populous  country,  was  thus  suddenly  laid 
low  in  blood  and  ashes.  Men  now  read  the  fulfilment  of  the  disastroua 
omens  and  predictions  which  ushered  in  the  capture  of  Zahara.  T&e 
melancholy  romance,  or  ballad,  with  the  burden  of  Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 
"  Woe  is  me,  Alhama!"  composed  probably  by  some  one  of  the  nation 
not  long  after  this  event,  shows  how  deep  was  the  dejection  which  settled 
on  the  spirits  of  the  people.  The  old  King,  Abul  Hacen,  however,  far 
from  resigning  himself  to  useless  lamentation,  sought  to  retrieve  his  lost 
by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  A  body  of  a  thousand  horse  was  sent 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  city,  while  he  prepared  to  follow  with,  a* 
powerful  levies  as  he  could  enforce  of  the  mifitia  of  Granada. 

The  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of  Alhama  difiused  general  satis- 
faction throughout  Castile,  and  was  especially  grateful  to  tne  sovereisns, 
who  welcomed  it  as  an  auspicious  omen  of  uie  ultimate  success  of  their 
designs  upon  the  Moors.  They  were  attending  mass  in.  their  royal 
palace  of  Medina  del  Campo,  when  they  receivSl  despatches  from  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz,  informing  them  of  the  issue  of  his  enterprise.  "During 
all  tne  while  he  sat  at  dinner,"  says  a  precise  chronicler  of  the  period, 
"  the  prudent  Ferdinand  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  course  best  to  be 
adopted."  He  reflected  that  the  Castilians  would  soon  be  beleaguered 
by  an  overwhelming  force  from  Granada,  and  he  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  support  them.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  make  instant 
preparation  for  departure ;  but  first  accompanied  tibe  queen,  attended  by 
a  solemn  procession  of  the  court  and  clergy,  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  James,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  a  humble  thanksgiving 
offered  up  to  tiie  Lord  of  hosts  for  tiie  success  with  which  he  had  crowned 
their  arms.  Towards  evening,  the  king  set  forward  on  his  journey  to 
the  south,  escorted  by  such  nobles  and  cavaliers  as  were  in  attendance 
on  his  person,  leaving  the  queen  to  follow  more  leisurely,  after  having 
provided  reinforcements  and  supplies  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  king  of  Granada  appeared  before  the  walls 
of  Alhama,  with  an  army  which  amounted  to  three  thousand  horse  and 
fifty  thousand  foot.  The  first  object  which  encountered  his  eyes,  was 
the  mangled  remains  of  his  unfortunate  subjects^  which  the  Christians, 
who  would  have  been  scandalised  by  an  attempt  to  give  them  the  rites 
of  sepulture,  had  from  dread  of  infection  thrown  over  the  walls,  where 
they  now  lay  half-devoured  by  birds  of  prey  and  the  ravenous  dogs  of 
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the  city;  The  Moslem  troops,  transported  with  horror  and  indignation 
at  this  hideous  spectacle,  called  louoly  to  be  led  to  the  attack.  They 
had  marched  frma  Ghranada  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they  were 
wholly  unprovided  with  artillery,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  expert 
for  that  period ;  and  which  was  now  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Spaniards 
had  diligently  employed  the  few  days  which  intervened  since  tiieir 
occupation  of  the  place,  in  repairing  tne  breaches  in  tiie  fortifications, 
and  m  putting  t^em  in  a  posture  of  defence.  But  the  Moorish  ranks 
were  filled  with  the  flower  of  their  chivalry;  and  their  immense 
superiority  of  numbers  enabled  them  to  make  their  attacks  simultaneously 
on  tiie  most  distant  quarters  of  the  town,  with  such  unintermitted 
vivacity,  Huit  the  little  garrison,  scarcely  allowed  a  moment  for  repose, 
was  well-nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue.* 

At  length,  however,  Abul  Hacen,  after  the  loss  of  more  than  two 
thousand  of  his  bravest  troops  in  these  precipitate  assaults,  became 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  forcing  a  position  whose  natural 
strengtii  was  so  ably  seconded  by  the  valour  of  its  defenders,  and  he 
determined  to  reduce  the  place  by  the  more  tardy  but  certain  method  of 
blockade.  In  this  he  was  favoured  by  one  or  two  circumstances.  The 
town,  having  but  a  single  well  within  its  walls,  was  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  its  supplies  of  water  to  the  river  which  flowed  at  its  base. 
The  Moors,  by  dint  of  great  labour,  succeeded  in  diverting  the  stream 
so  efleotually  that  the  only  communication  with  it,  which  remained  open 
to  the  besieged,  was  by  a  subterraneous  gallery  or  mine,  that  had  probably 
been  contrived  with  reference  to  some  such  emergency  by  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  mouth  of  this  passage  was  commanded  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  Moorish  archers,  tiiat  no  egress  could  be  obtained  without 
a  regular  skirmish,  so  that  every  drop  of  water  might  be  said  to  be 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  Christians,  who,  "  if  they  had  not  possessed 
the  courage  of  Spaniards,"  says  a  Oastilian  writer,  "  would  have  been 
reduced  to  tiie  last  extremity."  In  addition  to  this  calamity,  the 
garrison  began  to  be  menaced  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  owing  to  the 
improvident  waste  of  the  soldiers,  who  supposed  that  the  city,  after 
being  plundered,  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  abandoned. 

At  tnis  crisis  they  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  failure  of  an 
expedition  destined  for  their  relief  by  Alonso  de  Aguilar.  This  cavalier, 
the  chief  of  an  illustrious  house,  since  rendered  immortal  by  the  renown 
of  his  younger  brother  Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  on  learning  the  capture  of  Alhama,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  the  marquiifiof  Cadiz.  On 
reaSiing  the  shores  of  the  Yeguas,  he  received,  for  the  first  time,  advices 
of  the  formidable  host  which  lay  between  him  and  the  dty,  rendering 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  latter  with  his  inadequato 
force.  Contenting  himself,  therefore,  with  recovering  the  baggc^e  which 
the  marquis's  army  in  its  rapid  march,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had 
left  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  returned  to  Antequera. 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz  seemed  to  infiise  itself  into  the  hearts  of  nis  soldiers. 
He  was  ever  in  the  front  of  danger,  and  shared  the  privations  of  the 

*  Benmldez  swells  the  Moslem  army  to  5,600  horse,  and  80,000  toot,  but  I  have  proforrsd 
the  more  moderate  and  probable  estimate  of  the  Arabian  authors. 
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meanest  of  his  f<^owers ;  encouraging  them  to  relj  with  nndoubting^ 
confidenoe  on  the  sympathies  whioh  their  cause  must  awaken  in  the 
breasts  of  their  countrymen.  The  event  proved  that  he  did  not  mis- 
calculate.  Soon  after  tlie  occupation  of  Alhama,  the  marquis,  foreseeing 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  had  despatched  missives,  requesting  the 
Bupport  of  the  principal  lords  and  cities  of  Andalusia.  In  this  siunmons 
he  had  omitted!^  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  as  one  who  had  good  reason 
to  take  umbrage  at  being  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  original  enter- 
prise.  Henrique  de  Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  possessed  a  decree 
of  power  more  considerable  than  any  other  chieftain  in  the  soul^.  niB 
yearly  rents  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  ducats,  and  he  could 
brin^  into  ihe  field,  it  was  said,  from  his  own  resources,  an  army  little 
inferior  to  what  might  be  raised  by  a  sovereign  prince.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  inheritance  in  1468,  and  had  very  early  pven  his  support 
to  the  pretensions  of  Isabella.  Notwithstanding  his  deadly  feud  with, 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  he  had  the  generosity,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 

S resent  war,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  marchioness  when  beleaguered, 
uring  her  husband's  absence,  by  a  party  of  Moors  from  Ronda,  in  her 
own  castle  of  Arcos.  He  now  showed  a  similar  alacrity  in  sacrificing 
all  personal  jealousy  at  the  call  of  patriotism. 

No  sooner  did  he  learn  the  perilous  condition  of  his  countrymen  ia. 
Alhama,  than  he  mustered  the  whole  array  of  his  household  troops  and 
retainers,  which,  when  combined  with  those  of  the  marquis  de  V  iUena, 
of  the  count  de  Oabra,  and  those  from  Seville,  in  which  city  the  family  of 
the  Guzmans  had  lon^  exercised  a  sort  of  hereditary  infiuence,  swelled  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot.  The  duka 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  powerful  body, 
set  forward  without  delay  on  his  expedition. 

When  king  Ferdinand  in  his  progress  to  the  south  had  reached  the 
little  town  of  Adamuz,  about  five  leagues  from  Cordova,  he  was  informed 
of  the  advance  of  the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  instantly  sent  instmctiona 
to  the  duke  to  delay  his  march,  as  he  intended  to  come  in  person  and 
assume  the  command.  But  the  latter,  returning  a  resj^ectful  apology  for 
his  disobedience)  represented  to  his  master  the  extremities  to  which  the 
besieged  were  already  reduced,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  pushed 
on  witii  the  utmost  vigour  for  Alhama.  The  Moorish  monaron,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement,  saw  himself  in  danger  of 
being  hemmed  in  between  the  garrison  on  the  one  side,  and  these  new 
enemies  on  the  other.  "Without  waiting  their  appearance  on  the  crest  of 
the  eminenoQi^hich  separated  him  from  them,  ne  hastily  broke  up  his 
encampment,  on  the  29th  of  March,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  three 
wedis,  and  retreated  on  his  capital. 

The  garrison  of  Alhama  viewed  with  astonisment  the  sudden  departure 
of  their  enemies ;  but  their  wonder  was  converted  into  joy  when  they 
beheld  the  bright  arms  and  banners  of  their  countrymen  gleaming  along 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  They  rushed  out  with  tumultuous 
transport  to  receive  them,  and  pour  forth  their  grateful  acknowledgments^ 
while  the  two  commanders,  embracing  each  other  in  the  presence  of  their 
united  armies,  pledged  themselves  to  a  mutual  oblivion  of  all  past 
grievances ;  thus  afiording  to  the  nation  the  best  possible  earnest  of 
mture  successes,  in  the  voluntary  extinction  of  a  feud  which  had 
desolated  it  for  so  many  generations. 
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NcAwitiudasding  the  kmdiy  feelingB  excited  between  the  two  armies, 
a  digpute  iiad  ireU  nigh  arisen  lespeotiiig  tlie  diyiaion  of  the  spoil,  in 
-vrhion  the  duloe's  army  claimed  a  share,  as  haying  contributed  to  secure 
the  oon^ueet  which  their  more  fortunate  countrymen  had  effected.  But 
these  discont^ts  were  a^meased,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  their 
noble  leader,  who  besought  his  men  not  to  tarnish  the  laurels  already 
won,  by  mingling  a  sordid  ayarioe  with  the  generous  motiyes  which  had 
pro(m]^ted  '^bism  to  the  expedition.  After  the  necessary  time  devoted  to 
repose  and  refreshment,  the  combined  armies  proceeded  to  evacuate 
Alhama ;  and  haying  left  in  garrison  Don  Diego  Merlo,  witli  a  corps  of 
troops  of  tiie  hermandad,  returned  into  their  own  territories. 

£jng  Ferdinand,  after  receiying  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  had  pressed  forward  his  march  by  the  way  of  Gordoya,  as  fox  as 
liucena,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  himself  at  all  hazards  into 
Alhama.  He  was  not  without  much  dimcul^  dissuaded  from  this  by 
his  nobles,  who  represented  the  temerity  of  the  enterprise,  and  its 
incompetency  to  any  good  result,  eyen  should  he  succeed  with  the  small 
force  of  which  he  was  master.  On  receiyin£^  intelligence  that  the  siege 
was  raised,  he  returned  to  Cordoya,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  queen 
towards  the  latter  part  of  April.  Isabella  had  been  employed  in  making 
yigoTous  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war,  by  enforcing  the  requisite 
supplies,  and  summoning  the  ero¥^  yassals,  and  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  north,  to  hdd  themselyes  in  readiness  to  join  the  royal  standard 
in  Andalusia.  After  this,  she  proceeded  by  rapid  stages  to  Oordovay 
notwithstanding  the  state  of  pregnancy  in  which  she  was  then  feur 
advanced. 

Here  the  soyereigns  reoeiyed  the  unwelcome  information,  that  the 
king  of  Granada,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  had  again  sat  down 
before  Alhama ;  haying  brought  with  him  artillery,  from  the  want  of 
which  he  had  ^ufSsred  so  much  in  the  preceding  siege.  This  news  struck 
a  damp  into  the  hearts  of  the  Castihans,  many  of  whom  recommended 
the  total  eyaouation  of  a  place,  <*  which,''  they  said,  *^  was  so  near  the 
capital  that  it  must  be  perpetually  exposed  to  sudden  and  dangerous 
assaults;  while,  from  the  difficult  of  reaching  it,  it  would  cost  the 
Castilians  an  incalculable  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  in  its  defence.  It 
was  experience  of  these  evils  which  had  led  to  its  abandonment  in  former 
days,  when  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Spaoish  arms  from  the 
Saracens." 

Isabella  was  fer  fixmi  being  shaken  by  these  arguments.  "  Glory,'' 
she  said,  ''  was  not  to  be  won  without  danger.  The  preset  war  was  one 
of  peculiar  difficulties  and  danger,  and  these  had  been  well  calculated 
before  entering  upon  it.  The  strong  and  central  position  of  Alhama 
made  it  of  the  last  importance,  since  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  key  of 
the  enemy's  oountry.  This  was  the  £rst  blow  struck  during  the  war, 
and  honour  and  policy  al&e  forbade  them  to  adopt  a  measure  whic^ 
could  not  fafl  to  daAip  the  ardour  of  the  nation."  The  opinion  of  the 
queen,  thus  decisively  expressed,  determined  tbe  question,  and  kindled  j 
a  spark  of  her  own  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  desponding.* 

•  Pulgar  states  that  Ferdinand  took  the  more  southern  route  of  Antequera,  where  ho 
received  the  tidings  of  the  Moorish  king's  reti-eat.  The  discrepancy  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence :  but  as  Bemaldez,  whom  I  have  followed,  lived  in  Andalusia,  the  theatre  of 
action,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  more  accurate  means  of  information. 
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It  was  settled  that  the  king  should  march  to  the  relief  of  the  hesieged, 
takhig  with  him  the  most  ample  supplies  of  forage  and  promions  at  the 
head  of  a  force  strong  enough  to  oompel  the  retreat  of  the  Moorish 
monarch.  This  was  effected  without  delay ;  and  Ahul  Hacen  once  more 
breaking  up  his  camp  on  the  rumour  of  Ferdinand's  approach,  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  city  without  opposition,  on  the  14th  of  May.  The 
kinff  was  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  his  prelates  and  principal 
nobdity ;  and  he  prepared,  with  their  aid,  to  dedicate  his  new  conquest 
to  the  service  of  the  cross,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  Eomisb  church. 
After  the  ceremony  of  purification,  the  three  principal  mosques  of  the 
city  were  consecrated  by  the  cardinal  of  Spain  as  temples  oi  CSiristiaii 
worship.  Bells,  crosses,  a  sumptuous  service  of  plate,  and  other  sacred 
utensils,  were  liberally  furnished  by  the  queen ;  and  the  principal  diurdi 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Encamacion  long  exhibited  a  covering  oi  the  altar, 
richly  embroidered  by  her  own  hands.  Isabella  lost  no  opportunity  of 
manifesting  that  she  had  entered  into  the  war,  less  from  motiyes  of 
ambition,  than  of  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of  the  true  faith.  After  the 
completion  of  these  ceremonies,  Ferdinand,  having  strengthened  the 

famson  with  new  recruits  under  the  command  of  Portocarrero,  lord  of 
alma,  and  victualled  it  with  three  months'  provisions,  prepared  for  a 
foray  into  the  vega  of  Granada.  This  he  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  merciless  warfare,  so  repugnant  to  the  more  civilised  usage  of 
later  times,  not  only  by  sweeping  away  the  green,  unripened  crops,  but 
by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  eradicating  the  vines ;  and  then,  wi&oot 
80  much  as  having  broken  a  lance  in  the  expedition,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Cordova.* 

Isabella  in  the  meanwhile  was  engaged  in  active  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war.  She  issued  orders  to  me  various  cities  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  prescribing  the 
repartimientOf  or  subsidy  of  provisions,  and  the  quota  of  troops,  to  he 
furnished  by  each  district  respectively,  together  witn  an  adequate  sumply 
of  ammunition  and  artillery.  The  wnole  were  to  be  in  readiness  bemre 
Loja  by  the  1st  of  Julj ;  when  Ferdinand  was  to  take  the  field  in  person 
at  the  nead  of  his  chivalry,  and  besiege  Ihat  strong  post.  As  advices 
were  received,  that  the  Moors  of  Granada  were  makinj?  efforts  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  their  African  brethren  in  support  of  the  Mahometan 
empire  m  Spain,  the  queen  caused  a  fleet  to  be  maimed  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  her  two  best  admirals,  with  instructions  to  sweep  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  effeotnally  out  off  all 
oommunicatilfc  with  the  Barbary  coast. 

*  I>nring  this  second  sieflfe.  a  body  of  Moorioh  kui^hts  io  the  number  of  forty,  soooeedBd 
in  scaling  the  walln  of  the  city  in  the  night,  and  bad  nearly  reached  the  gates  with  tlio 
Intention  of  throwing  them  open  to  their  conutrymen,  when  they  were  overpoweired, 
after  a  denperate  resiiitance  by  the  ChriatiauH,  who  acquired  a  rich  booty,  as  many  of  them 
wore  persons  of  rank.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  authorities,  in  regard  to  tho 
date  of  Ferdinand's  occupation  of  Alhama.    I  have  been  guided,  as  before,  by  Bemaldei. 
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LoJA  stands  not  many  leagues  from  Alhama,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil,  which  rolls  its  clear  current  through  a  valley  luxuriant  with 
yineyards  and  olive  gardens ;  but  the  city  is  deeply  intrenched  among 
hills  of  so  rugged  an  aspect,  that  it  has  been  led  not  inappropriately  to 
assume  as  the  motto  on  its  arms,  "  A  flower  among  thorns.  Under  the 
Moors,  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  while  the  Xenil,  circumscribing 
it.like  a  deep  moat  upon  the  south,  formed  an  excellent  protection  against 
the  approaohes  of  a  besieging  army ;  since  the  river  was  fordable  only  in 
<me  place,  and  traversed  by  a  single  bridge,  which  might  be  easily  com- 
manded by  the  city.  In  addition  to  mese  advant^es,  the  king  of 
Granada,  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  Alhama,  had  strengthened  its 
garrison  with  three  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  imder  the  command 
of  a  skilful  and  experienced  warrior,  named  Ali  Atar. 

In  the  meanwmle,  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  procure 
supplies  adequate  to  the  undertaking  against  Loja,  had  not  been  crowned 
with  success.  The  cities  and  districts,  of  which  the  requisitions  had  been 
made,  had  discovered  the  tardiness  usual  in  such  unwieldy  bodies ;  and 
their  interest,  moreover,  was  considerably  impaired  by  their  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  action.  Ferdinand,  ou  mustering  his  army  towards 
the  latter  part  of  June,  found  that  it  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  horse 
and  twelve  thousand,  or  indeed,  according  to  some  accounts,  eight 
thousand  foot;  most  of  them  raw  militia,  who,  poorly  provided  with 
military  stores  and  artillery,  formed  a  force  obviously  inaacquate  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  enterprise.  Some  of  his  counsellors  would  have  per- 
susded  him,  from  these  considerations,  to  turn  his  arms  against  some 
weaker  and  more  assailable  point  than  Loja.  But  Ferdinand  burned 
with  a  desire  for  distinction  in  the  new  war,  and  suffered  his  ardour  for 
once  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence.  The  distrust  felt  by  the  leaders 
seems  to  have  infected  the  lower  ranks,  who  drew  the  most  unfavourable 
prognostics  from  the  dejected  mien  of  those  who  bore  the  royal  standard 
to  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  in  order  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the 
church  before  entering  on  the  expedition. 

Ferdinand,  crossing  the  Xenil  at  Ecija,  arrived  again  on  its  banks 
before  Loja,  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  ai*my  encamped  among  the  hills, 
whose  deep  ravines  obstructed  communication  bet^veen  its  different 
quarters;  while  the  level  plains  below  were  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  e<mally  unfavourable  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  mcn-at^arms.  The 
duke  of  Villa  Hermosa,  the  king's  brother,  and  captain-general  of  t\\a. 
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hermandad,  an  officer  of  large  experience,  would  have  persuaded  Ferdinand 
to  attempt,  by  tlirowing  bridges  across  the  river  lower  down  the  stream, 
to  approach  the  city  on  the  other  side.  But  his  counsel  was  overruled 
by  the  Castilian  officers,  to  whom  the  location  of  the  camp  had  been 
intrusted,  and  who  neglected,  according  to  Zurita,  to  advise  with  the 
Andalusian  chiefs,  although  far  better  instructed  than  themselves  in. 
Moorish  warfare. 

A  large  detachment  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  occupy  a  lofty 
eminence,  at  some  distance,  called  the  Heights  of  Albohaoen,  and  to 
fortify  it  with  such  few  pieces  of  ordnance  as  they  had,  with  the  view  of 
annoying  the  city.  This  commission  was  intrusted  to  the  marquises  o£ 
Cadiz  and  YiUena^  and  ttie  grand  master  of  Calatrava;  which  last 
nobleman  had  brought  to  the  field  about  four  hundred  horse  and  a  lar^e 
body  of  infantry  from  the  places  belonging  to  his  order  in  Andalusia.. 
Before  the  entrenchment  oomd  be  fully  completed,  Ali  Atar^  discerning 
the  importance  of  this  commanding  station,  made  a  sortie  from  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  dislodgiiig  Ms  enemies.  The  latter  poured  out 
from  their  works  to  encounter  hmi ;  but  the  Moslem  general,  scarcely 
waiting  to  receive  the  shock,  wheeled  his  squadrons  round,  and  began  a 
precipitate  retreat.  The  Spaniards  eagerly  pursued ;  but,  when  they 
had  been  drawn  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  redoubt,  a  party  of 
Moorish  gineteSj  or  light  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the  river  unobserved 
during  the  night  and  lain  in  ambush,  after  the  wily  fashion  of  Arabian 
tactics,  darted  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  galloping  into  tlie- 
deserted  camp,  plundered  it  of  its  contents,  including  the  lombards,  or 
small  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  it  was  garnished.  The  CastilianSy 
too  late  perceiving  their  error,  halted  frvm  the  pursuit,  and  returned 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible  to  the  defence  of  their  camp.  Ali  Atar, 
turning  also,  nimg  close  on  their  rear,  so  that,  when  tiie  Christians 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Moorish  army.  A  brisk  action  now 
ensued  and  lasted  nearly  an  hour ;  when  the  advance  of  reinforcements 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  delayed  by 
distance  and  impediments  on  the  road,  compelled  the  Moors  te  a  prompt 
but  orderly  retreat  into  their  own  city.  The  Christians  sustained  a 
heavy  loss,  particularly  in  the  death  of  Ro^go  TeUez  Giron,  grand 
master  of  Calatrava.  He  was  hit  by  two  arrows,  the  last  of  T^ich, 
penetrating  the  joints  of  his  harness  beneath  his  sword-arm,  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  it,  inflicted  on  him  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he 
expired  in  a  few  hours,  says  an  old  chronicler,  after  having  confessed, 
and  performed  the  last  duties  of  a  good  and  faithful  Christian.  Although 
scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,  this  cavalier  had  given  proofs  of 
such  signal  prowess,  that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  knights 
of  Castile ;  and  his  death  threw  a  general  gloom  over  the  imole 
army. 

Ferdinand  now  became  convinced  of  the  unsuitableness  of  a  position, 
which  neither  admitted  of  easy  communication  between  the  different 
quarters  of  his  own  camp,  nor  enabled  him  to  intercept  the  supplies 
daily  passing  into  that  of  his  enemy.  Other  inconveniences  also  pressed 
upon  him.  His  men  were  so  badly  provided  with  the  necessary  utensils 
for  dressing  their  food,  that  they  were  obliged  either  to  devour  it  raw, 
or  only  ha&  oooked.    Most  of  tnem  being  newreoroits,  nnaocuBtomed  ti 
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the  privations  of  war,  and  many  ezhansted  by  a  wearisome  length  of 
march  before  joining  the  army,  they  began  openly  to  murmur,  and  eyen 
to  desert  in  great  numbers.  Ferdinand  therefore  resolved  to  fall  back  as  far 
as  Rio  Frio,  and  await  there  patiently  the  arrival  of  such  fresh  reinforce- 
ments as  might  put  him  in  condition  to  enforce  a  more  rigorous  blockade. 

Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  cavaliers  occupying  the  Heights 
of  Albohacen  to  break  up  their  camp,  and  fall  back  on  the  main  bo^  of 
the  army.  This  was  executed  on  the  following  morning  before  dawn, 
being  the  4th  of  July.  No  sooner  did  the  Moors  of  Loja  perceive  their 
enemy  abandoning  his  strong  position,  than  they  sallied  forth  in  con- 
siderable force  to  take  possession  of  it.  Ferdinand's  men,  who  had  not 
been  advised  of  the  proposed  manoeuvre,  no  sooner  beheld  the  Moorish 
array  brightening  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  their  own  countrymen 
rapioly  descending,  than  they  imagined  that  these  latter  had  been  sur- 
prised in  their  intrenchments  during  the  nifi;ht,  and  were  now  flying 
before  the  enemy.  An  alarm  instantiy  spread  through  the  whole  camp. 
Instead  of  standing  to  their  defence,  each  one  thought  only  of  saving 
himself  by  as  iroeedy  a  flight  as  possible.  In  vain  did  Ferdinand,  riding 
along  their  broken  files,  endeavour  to  reanimate  their  spirits  and  restore 
order.  He  might  as  easily  have  calmed  the  winds,  as  the  disorder  of  a 
panic-struck  mob,  unschooled  by  discipline  or  experience.  Ali  Atar's 
practised  eye  speedily  discerned  the  confasion  which  prevailed  through 
the  Christian  camp.  "Without  delay,  he  rushed  forth  impetuously  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  array  from  the  gates  of  Loja,  and  converted  into  a  real 
danger  what  had  before  been  only  an  imaginary  one. 

At  this  perilous  moment,  nothing  but  Ferdinand's  coolness  could  have 
saved  the  army  from,  total  destruction.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  guard,  and  accompanied  by  a  gallant  band  of  cavaliers,  who 
held  honour  dearer  than  life,  he  made  such  a  determined  stand  against 
the  Moorish  advance,  that  Ali  Atar  was  compelled  to  pause  in  his  career. 
A  furious  struggle  ensued  betwixt  this  devoted  little  band  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Moslem  army.  Ferdinand  was  repeatedly  exposed 
to  imminent  peril.  On  one  occasion  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who,  charging  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  lanees, 
broke  the  deep  ranks  of  the  Moorish  coltimn,  and,  compelling  it  to  recoil, 
succeeded  in  rescuing  his  sovereign.  In  this  adventure  ne  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  own  life,  his  horse  being  shot  tmder  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  lost  his  lance  in  the  body  of  a  Moor.  Never  did 
the  Spanish  chivalry  shed  its  blood  more  freely.  The  constable,  count 
de  Haro,  received  tnree  woumds  in  the  face.  The  duke  of  Medina  Cell 
was  unhorsed  and  brought  to  ^e  ground,  and  saved  with  difficulty  by 
his  own  men ;  and  the  count  of  Tendilla,  whose  encampment  lay  nearest 
the  city,  reoeived  several  severe  blows,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  his  friend, 
iheyoung  ooont  of  Zufiiga. 

The  Moors,  finding  it  so  difficult  to  make  an  impression  on  this  iron 
band  of  warriors,  began  at  length  to  slacken  their  effi)rts,  and  finally 
allowed  Ferdinand  to  draw  off  the  remnant  of  his  forces  without  further 
opposition.  The  king  continued  his  retreat  without  halting,  as  far 
as  the  romantic  site  of  the  PeSa  de  los  finamorados,  about  seven 
leagues  ^stant  from  Lcja ;  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  offensive 
operations  for  the   present,    soon  after  returned  to  CordoY«w»    \&si^<!P5 
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Abul  Hacen  arrived  the  following  day  with  a  powerful  reinforoe* 
ment  from  Granada,  and  swept  the  country  as  far  as  llio  Frio.  Had  he 
oome  hut  a  few  hours  sooner,  there  would  have  been  few  Spaniards  left 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  route  of  Loja.* 

The  loss  of  the  Christians  must  have  been  very  considerable,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  baggage  and  the  artillery.  It  occasioned  deep 
mortification  to  the  queen ;  but,  though  a  severe,  it  proved  a  salutary, 
lesson.  It  ^owed  the  importance  of  more  extensive  preparations  for  a 
war  which  must  of  necessity  be  a  war  of  posts ;  and  it  taught  the  nation 
to  entertain  greater  respect  for  an  enemy,  who,  whatever  might  be  hii^ 
natural  strengtii,  must  become  formidable  when  armed  with  me  energy 
of  despair. 

At  this  juncture,  a  division  among  the  Moors  themselves  did  more  for 
the  Christians  than  any  successes  of  their  own.  This  division  grew  out 
of  the  vicious  system  of  polygamy,  which  sows  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  those  whom  nature  and  our  own  happier  institutions  imite  most 
closely.  The  old  king  of  Granada  had  become  so  deeply  enamoured  of  a 
Greek  slave,  that  the  sultana  Zoraya,  jealous  lest  the  offspring  of  her 
rival  should  supplant  her  own  in  the  succession,  secretly  conmved  to 
stir  up  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  her  husband's  government.  The  king, 
becoming  acquainted  with  her  intrigues,  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  is. 
the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  But  the  sultana,  binding  together  the 
scarfs  and  veils  belonging  to  herself  and  attendants,  succeeded,  by 
means  of  this  perilous  conveyance,  in  making  her  escape,  together  wita 
her  children,  ^om  the  upper  apartments  of  me  tower  in  which  she  was 
lodged.  She  was  received  with  joy  by  her  OAvn  faction.  The  insurrection 
soon  spread  among  the  populace,  who,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  nature, 
are  readily  roused  by  a  tale  of  oppression ;  and  th.e  number  was  still 
further  swelled  by  many  of  higher  rank,  who  had  various  causes  of 
disgust  with  the  oppressive  government  of  Abul  Hacenf.  The  strong 
fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  however,  remained  faithful  to  him.  A 
war  now  burst  forth  in  the  capital,  which  deluged  its  streets  with  the 
blood  of  its  citizens.  At  length  the  sultana  tiriumphed ;  Abul  Hacen 
was  expelled  from  Granada,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Malaga,  which,  with 
Baza,  Ghiadix,  and  some  other  places  of  importance,  still  adhered  to 
him ;  while  Granada,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
claimed the  authority  of  his  elder  son,  Abu  Abdallah,  or  Boabdil,  as  he 

*  The  P^ia  de  lot  Enamoradoa  received  its  name  from  a  imgical  incident  in  Moorish 
history.  A  Christian  slave  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  daughter  of  his  master,  a  wealthy 
Mussulman  of  Oranada,  with  a  passion  for  himself.  The  two  lovers,  after  some  tibne^ 
fearful  of  the  detection  of  their  intrigue,  resolved  to  make  their  esci^De  into  the  ^Nuiiah 
territory.  Before  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  however,  they  were  hotly  piuvued  by 
the  damsel's  fiither  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Moorish  horsemen,  and  overtaken  near  a 
precipice  which  rises  between  Archidoua  and  Antequera.  The  unfortunate  ftigitives,  who 
had  scrambled  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  finding  all  further  escape  impractioable,  after 
tenderly  embracing  each  other,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  &e  dizzy  heights,  pre- 
ferring this  dreadful  death  to  faUing  into  the  liands  of  their  vindictive  pursuers.  The  qpot 
consecrated  as  the  scene  of  this  tnu^ic  incident  has  received  the  name  of  Rodt  of  the 
Lo^'trM.  The  legend  is  prettily  told  by  Mariana,  who  concludes  with  the  pithy  inflection* 
that  "such  constancy  would  have  been  truly  admirable,  had  it  been  shown  in  defence  of 
the  true  faith,  rather  than  in  the  gratification  of  lawless  appetite." 

t  f3emaldez  states  that  great  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  influence  which  the  king  of 
Granada  allowed  a  person  of  CSiristian  lineage,  named  Vinegas,  to  exercise  over  him. 
Polgar  hints  at  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  Abencerrages,  which,  without  any  bettor 
autliority  that  I  know  of,  forms  the  burden  of  many  an  ancient  ballad,  and  has  lost 
Qothing  of  its  romantic  colouring  under  the  lumd  of  Gin^  Perez  de  Hyta. 
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is  nsTiaQy  called  by  the  Castilian  writers.  The  Spanish  sovereigns 
viewed  with  no  small  interest  these  proceedings  of  the  Moors,  who  were 
tiius  wantonly  fighting  the  battles  of  their  enemies.  All  proffers  of 
assistance  on  their  part,  however,  being  warily  rejected  by  bdtn  factions, 
notwithstanding  Hie  mutual  hatred  of  each  other,  they  could  only  await 
with  patience  l£e  termination  of  a  struggle,  which,  whatever  might  be 
its  results  in  other  respects,  could  not  fail  to  open  the  way  for  the  success 
of  their  own  arms.* 

No  military  operations  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign,  except  occasional  cavalgadas  or  inroads  on  both  sides, 
which  after  the  usual  unsparing  devastation,  swept  away  whole  herds  of 
cattle,  and  human  beings,  the  wretched  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
quantity  of  booty  frequently  carried  off  on  such  occasions,  amounting, 
according  to  the  tesUmony  of  both  Christian  and  Moorish  writers,  to 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  shows  the 
fruitfulness  and  abimdant  pasturage  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  loss  aiflicted  by  these  terrible  forays  fell,  eventually, 
most  heavily  on  Granada,  in  consequence  of  her  scanty  territory  and 
insulated  position,  which  cut  her  off  from  aU  foreign  resources. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  court  passed  from  Cordova  to 
Madrid,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  the  ensuing  winter. 
Madrid,  it  may  be  observed,  however,  was  so  &r  from  being  recognised 
as  the  capital  of  the  monarchy  at  this  time,  that  it  was  inferior  to  several 
other  cities  in  wealth  and  population,  and  was  even  less  frequented  than 
some  others,  as  Yalladolid,  for  example,  as  a  royal  residence. 

On  the  first  of  July,  while  the  court  was  at  Cordova,  died  Alfonso  de 
Carillo,  the  factious  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  throne,  and  who,  with  the  same  arm, 
had  well  nigh  hurled  her  from  it.  He  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  disgrace  at  his  town  of  Alcaic  de  Henares,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  science,  especially  to  alchymy;  in  which  illusory 
pursuit  he  is  said  to  have  squandered  his  princely  revenues  with  such 
prodigality  as  to  leave  them  encumbered  with  a  neavy  debt.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  his  ancient  rival  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza,  cardinal  of  Spain ;  a  prelate  whose  enlarged  and  sagacious 
views  gained  him  deserved  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereigns. 

The  importance  of  their  domestic  concerns  did  not  prevent  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  from  giving  a  vigilant  attention  to  what  was  passing  abroad. 
The  oonfiictin&p  relations  growing  out  of  the  feudal  system  occupied  most 
princes,  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  too  closely  at  home  to 
allow  tiiem  often  to  turn  their  eyes  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 

*  Boftbdil  was  giimomed  **  el  Chico,"  the  Little^  by  the  Spanish  writers,  to  distinguish  him 
from  an  uncle  of  the  same  name:  and  ' '  el  Zogoybi. "  the  UnfortuncUe,  by  the  Moors,  indi- 
cating that  he  was  the  last  of  his  race  destined  to  wear  the  diadem  of  Granada.  The 
Arabs,  with  great  felicity,  freauently  select  names  sigfnificant  of  some  quality  in  the 
objects  they  represent.  Examples  of  this  may  be  readily  found  in  the  southern  regions  of 
the  Peninsula,  where  the  Moors  lingered  the  longest.  The  etymology  of  Gibraltar,  Gebal 
Tank,  Mount  o/Tarik,  is  well  known.  Thus,  Algeziras  comes  from  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  an  island/  Alpuxarras  comes  from  a  term  signifying  herbage  or  pasturage; 
Arrecife  ttova  another,  signifying  cau*eway  or  high  road,  &c.  The  Ai*abic  word  v>ad  stands 
for  river.  This,  without  much  violence,  has  been  changed  into  g/uad,  and  enters  into  the 
names  of  many  of  the  southern  streams :  for  example,  Guadalquiver,  great  river,  Guadiana, 
narrow  or  HttU  river,  Guadelete,  &c.  In  the  same  mannei  the  term  Medina,  Arabic^, 
"city,"  bas  been  retained  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  Spanish  towns,  as 
Medhia  Celi,  Medina  del  Campo,  &c. 
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territories.  This  system  was,  indeed,  now  rapidly  melting  away.  But 
Louis  the  Eleventh  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  monarch  who 
showed  anytidnff  like  an  extended  interest  in  European  politics.  He 
informed  lumself  of  the  interior  proceedings  of  most  of  the  neighbouring 
courts,  by  means  of  secret  agents  whom  he  pensioned  th^.  Ferdinand 
obtained  a  similar  result  by  the  more  honourable  expedient  of  resident 
embassies;  a  practice  which  he  is  said  to  have  introduced,*  and 
which,  while  it  has  greatly  faeilitated  commercial  intercourse,  has 
served  to  perpetuate  mendly  relations  between  dijSerent  countries,  by 
accustoming  them  to  settle  their  differences  by  negotiation  rather  than 
the  sword. 

Tha  position  of  the  Italian  states  at  this  period,  whose  petty  feuda 
seemed  to  blind  them  to  the  invasion  which  menaced  them  m>m  the 
Ottoman  empire,  was  such  as  to  excite  a  lively  interest  throughout 
Christendom,  and  especially  in  Ferdinand,  as  sovereign  of  <Sicily.  He 
succeeded,  bv  means  of  his  ambassadors  at  the  papal  court,  in  opening  a 
negotiation  between  the  belligerents,  and  in  finally  adjustuo^  the  tems 
of  a  general  pacification,  signed  December  12th,  1482.  The  Spanish 
court,  in  consequence  of  its  friendlv  mediation  on  this  occasion,  received 
three  several  embassies  with  suitable  acknowledgments,  on  the  part  of 
pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  city  of  Kcmie  ; 
and  certain  marks  of  distinction  were  conferred  bv  his  Holiness  on  the 
Castilian  envoys,  not  enjoyed  bv  those  of  anv  otner  potentate.  This 
event  is  worthy  of  notice  as  the  ^t  instance  of  Ferdinand's  interferenoe 
in  the  politics  of  Italy,  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  destined  to 
act  so  promiuent  a  part. 

The  affairs  of  Navarre  at  this  time  were  such  aa  to  engage  still  more 
deeplv  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The  crown  of  that 
kingdom  had  devolved,  on  the  death  of  Leonora,  the  guilty  sister  of 
Ferdinand,  on  her  grandchild,  Francis  Phoebus,  whose  motiier  Magdeleine 
of  France  held  the  reigns  of  government  durine  her  son's  minority.f 
The  near  relationship  of  this  princess  to  Louis  the  Eleventh  gave  that 
monarch  an  absolute  influence  in  the  councils  of  Navarre.  He  made 
use  of  this  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  young  king,  Francis 
Phoebus,  and  Joanna  Beltraneja,  Isabella's  former  competitor  for  the 
crown  of  Castile,  notwithstandmg  this  princess  had  long  since  taken  the 
veil  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Coimbra.  It  is  not  easy  to 
unravel  the  tortuous  politics  of  King  Louis.  The  Spanish  writers 
impute  to  him  the  design  of  enabling  Joanna  by  this  alliance  to  establish 
her  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  throne,  or  at  least  to  give  such  employ- 
ment to  its  present  proprietors  as  should  effectually  prevent  them  from 
disturbing  him  in  the  possession  of  RoussiUon.  However  this  may  be, 
his  intrigues  with  Portugal  were  disclosed  to  Ferdinand  by  certain 
nobles  of  that  court,  with  whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence.    The 

*K*  ?*  *^®  yicqueforfc  deriv^  the  word  anibawideur  (anciently  in  Engliah  embasModor)  from 
the  Spanish  word  embuir,  •*  to  send."  -  -o  / 

t  Leonora's  son,  Oaston  de  Poix,  prince  of  Viana,  was  slain  by  an  accidental  wound  from 
alance  atatounieyat  IJsbon,  in  1469.  By  the  princess  Magdeleine,  his  wife,  sister  of 
I^Miis  XI.,  he  left  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  each  of  whom  in  turn  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Xavarre.  Francis  Phoebus  ascended  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  his  gnad- 
S^'ii^v^'i?»^°i*^^'i  ?®  TO  distinguished  by  his  personal  graces  and  beauty,  and 
especially  by  the  golden  lustre  of  his  haur,  from  which,  accordhig  to  Aleson,  he  derived  his 
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Spanish  sorerdgns,  in  order  to  ooimteraot  this  scheme,  offered  the  hand 
of  their  own  daughter  Joanna,  afterwards  mother  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
'to  the  king  of  Nayarre.  Bnt  all  negotiations  relative  to  this  matter  were 
jeyentnally  defeated  by  the  sadden  death  of  this  young  prinoe,  net 
without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  sister  Catharine.  Propositions  were  then  made  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  for  the  marriage  of  this  princess,  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
with  their  infant  son  John,  heir  apparent  of  their  united  monarchies.* 
Such  an  alliance,  which  would  bring  under  one  goyemment  nations 
corresponding  in  origin,  language,  general  habits,  and  local  interests, 
presented  great  and  obvious  advantages.  It  was  however  evaded  by  the 
queen  dowager,  who  still  acted  as  regent,  on  the  pretext  of  disparity  of 
age  in  the  parties.  InfDrmation  beinfi^  soon  after  received  that  Louis 
the  Eleventh  was  taking  measures  to  make  himself  master  of  the  strong 
places  in  Navarre,  Isabella  transferred  her  residence  to  the  frontier  towB. 
of  Logrofio,  prepared  to  resist  by  arms,  if  necessary,  the  occupation  of 
that  country  by  her  insidious  and  powerful  neighbour.  The  death  of  the 
king  of  France,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  fortunately  relieved  the 
sovereigns  from  apprehensions  of  any  immediate  annoyance  on  that 
quarter. 

Amid  their  manifold  concerns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  kept  their 
thoughts  anxiously  bent  on  their  great  enterprise,  the  conquest  of 
Granada.  At  a  congress-general  of  the  deputies  of  the  hermandad, 
held  at  Pinto  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  1483,  with  the 
view  of  reforming  certain  abuses  in  that  institution,  a  liberal  grant  was 
made  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  sixteen  tiiousand  beasts  of  burden,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  suppKes  to  the  garrison  in  Alhama.  But  the 
sovereigns  experienced  great  embarrassment  from  the  want  of  funds. 
There  is  probably  no  period  in  which  the  princes  of  Europe  felt  so  sensibly 
their  own  penury,  as  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  when,  the 
demesnes  of  the  crown  having  been  very  generally  wasted  by  the  lavish- 
ness  or  imbecility  of  its  proprietors,  no  substitute  had  as  ^ret  been  found 
in  that  searching  and  well-arranged  system  of  taxation  which  prevails  at 
the  present  day.  The  Spanish  sovereigns,  notwithstanding  the  economy 
which  they  had  introduced  into  the  finances,  felt  the  pressure  of  these 
embarrassments,  peculiarly,  at  the  present  juncture.  The  maintenance 
of  the  royal  guara  and  of  the  vast  national  police  of  the  hermandad,  the 
incessant  muitary  operations  of  the  late  campaign,  toother  with  tiie 
equipment  of  a  navy,  not  merely  for  war,  but  for  maritime  discovery, 
were  so  many  copious  drains  of  tne  exchequer.!  Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  obtained  from  the  pope  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  be  raised  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Castile  and 
Ara^n.  A  bull  of  crusade  was  also  published  by  his  Holiness,  con- 
taining numerous  indulgences  for  such  as  should  l>ear  arms  against  the 
infidel,  as  well  as  those  who  should  prefer  to  commute  their  military 
service  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  addition  to  these 
resources,  the  government  was  enabled  on  its  own  credit,  justified  by  the 

*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  at  this  time  four  children ;  the  in&nt  Don  John,  four  years 
and  a  half  old,  but  who  did  not  live  to  oome  to  the  succession,  and  the  infantas  Isabella^ 
Joanna,  and  Maria ;  the  last,  bom  at  Cordova  during  the  summer  of  1482. 

f  Besides  the  armada  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  fleet  under  Pedro  de  Vera  was  prosecuting 
a  voyage  of  discovery  and  conquest  to  the  Canaries,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  more 
Darticulaj  notice  hereafter. 
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punctaaliiy  vnth  wliich    it    had  redeemed  its  past  engagements,   to 
negotiate  oonsidorable  loans  with  several  wealthy  individuals. 

With  these  ^mds  the  sovereigns  entered  into  extensive  arrangements 
for  the  ensuing  eampaign ;  causing  cannon,  after  the  rude  construotioii 
of  that  age,  to  be  fabricated  at  Hucsoa,  and  a  large  quantity  of  atoiie 
balls,  then  principally  used,  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Sierra  de  Con* 
stantina ;  "i^mile  tne  magazines  were  carefully  provided  with  ammunitiaiL 
and  military  stores. 

An  event  not  unworthy  of  notice  is  recorded  by  Pulgar  as  happening 
about  this  time.  A  common  soldier,  named  John  de  Corral,  oontrived, 
imder  false  pretences,  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Granada  a  number  of 
Christian  captives,  together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  h^ 
escaped  into  Andalusia.  The  man  was  apprehended  by  the  warden  of 
,  the  fix)ntier  of  Jaen ;  and  the  transaction  being  reported  to  the  sovereigns^ 
they  compelled  an  entire  restitution  of  the  money,  and  consented  to  such 
a  ransom  for  the  liberated  Christians  as  the  king  of  Granada  should 
demand.  This  act  of  justice,  it  should  be  reniembered,  occurred  in  an 
age  when  the  church  itself  stood  ready  to  sanction  any  breach  of  faith, 
however  glaring,  towards  heretics  and  infidels.* 

While  the  court  was  detained  in  the  north,  tidings  were,  received  of  a 
reverse  sustained  by  the  Spanish  arms,  which  plunged  the  nation  in 
sorrow  far  deeper  than  that  occasioned  by  the  rout  at  Loja.  Don  Alonso 
de  Cardenas,  grand  master  of  St.  James,  an  old  and  coimdential  servant 
of  the  crown,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of 
Ecija.  While  on  this  station,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  environs  of  Malaga,  by  his  adalides  or  scouts,  men  who,  being 
for  the  most  part,  Moorish  deserters  or  renegadoes,  were  employed  by 
the  border  chiefs  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy^s  country,  or  to  guide  tnem  in 
their  marauding  expeditions.!  The  district  around  Malaga  was  famous 
under  the  Saracens  for  its  silk  manufactures,  of  which  it  annually  made 
large  exports  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  to  be  approaoned  by 
traversing  a  savage  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Axarquia, 
whose  margin  occasionally  afforded  good  pasturage,  and  was  sprinkled 
over  with  Moorish  villages.     After  threading  its  defiles,  it  was  proposed 

*  Jiuin  de  Corral  imposed  on  the  king  of  Granada  by  means  of  certain  credentials,  whicb 
lie  liad  obtained  from  the  Spanish  sovereigns  without  any  privity  on  their  part  of  his  • 
fraudulent  intentions.    The  story  is  told  in  a  very  blind  manner  by  Pulgar. 

It  may  not  bo  amiss  to  mention  here  a  doughty  feat  performed  l^  another  Castilian 
envoy,  of  much  higher  rank,  Don  Juan  de  Vera.  This  knight^  wliile  oonyersing  with 
certain  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  Alhambra,  was  so  much  scandalised  by  the  freedom  with 
which  one  of  them  treated  the  immaculate  conception,  that  he  gave  the  circumcised  dogf 
the  lie,  and  smote  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head  with  his  sword.  Ferdinand,  says. 
Bomaldez,  who  tells  the  story,  was  much  gratified  with  the  exploit^  and  recompensed  the 
good  knight  with  many  honours. 

t  The  addLid  was  a  guide,  or  scout,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  enemy's  coimtry,  and  to  guide  the  invaders  into  it.  Much  dispute  has  arisea 
respecting  the  authority  and  functions  of  this  officer.  Some  writers  regard  him  as  aa 
mdependent  leader,  or  commander;  and  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  defines  the  term 
adaXid  bv  these  very  words.  The  Siete  Partidas,  however,  explains  at  length  the  peculiar 
duties  of  this  officer,  conformablv  to  the  accoimt  I  have  given.  Bemaldes^ulgar,  and  the 
other  chroniclers  of  the  Qranadine  war,  repeatedly  notice  him  in  this  connexion.  When 
he  Is  spoken  of  as  a  captain,  or  loader,  as  he  sometimes  is  in  these  and  other  ancient  records, 
his  authority,  I  suspect,  is  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  persons  who  aided  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  peculiar  office.— It  was  common  for  the  great  chiefis,  who  lived  on  the 
borders,  to  maintain  in  their  pay  a  number  of  these  adalides,  to  inform  them  of  the  fitting 
time  and  place  for  making  a  foray.  The  poet,  as  may  well  be  believed,  was  on©  of  gmtl 
vrust  and  personal  hazard. 
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to  reium  by  an  open  road  that  turned  tKe  southern  extremity  of  the 
sierra  along  the  sea-shore,  tlhere  was  little  to  be  apprehendea,  it  was 
stated,  from  pursuit,  since  Malaga  was  almost  wholly  unprovided  with 
oaralry. 

The  grand  master,  falling  in  with  the  proposition,  communicated  it  to 
the  principal  chiefs  on  the  borders;  among  others,  to  Don  Pedro 
Hennquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia,  Don  Juan  de  Silva,  count  (tf 
Cifuentes,  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  and  the  marquis  of  Cadiz.  These 
noblemen,  collecting  their  retainers,  repaired  to  Antequera,  where  the 
ranks  were  quickly  swelled  by  recruits  from  Cordova,  Seville,  Xerez, 
and  other  cities  of  Andalusia,  whose  chivalry  always  readily  answered 
the  summons  to  an  expedition  over  the  border.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  had  received  such 
intelligence  from  his  own  adalidea  as  led  him  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  a  march  through  intricate  defiles,  inhabited  by  a  poor  and  hardy 
peasantry  ;  and  he  strongly  advised  to  direct  the  expedition  against  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Almojia.  But  in  this  he  was  overruled  by  the 
grand  master  and  the  other  partners  of  his  enterprise ;  many  of  whom, 
with  the  rash  confidence  of  youth,  were  excited  rather  than  intimidated 
by  the  prospect  of  danger. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  March,  this  gallant  little  army  marched 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Antequera.  The  van  was  intrusted  to  the 
adelantado  Henriquez  and  Don  Alonso  do  Aguilar.  The  centre  divisions 
were  led  by  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  and  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  the 
rear-guard  by  the  grand  master  of  St.  James.  The  number  of  foot, 
which  is  uncertain,  appears  to  have  been  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  horse,  which  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  containing  the 
flower  of  Andalusian  knighthood,  together  with  the  array  of  St.  James, 
the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  Spanish  military  orders.  Never, 
says  an  Aragonese  historian,  had  there  been  seen  in  these  times  a  more 
splendid  bo^  of  chivalry ;  and  such  was  their  confidence,  he  adds,  that 
they  deemed  themselves  invincible  by  any  force  which  the  Moslems 
could  bring  against  them.  The  leaders  took  core  not  to  encumber  the 
movements  of  the  army  with  artillery,  camp  equipage,  or  even  much 
forage  and  provisions,  for  which  thfey  trusted  to  the  invaded  territory. 
A  number  of  persons,  however,  followed  in  the  train,  who,  influenced 
by  desire  rather  of  gain  than  of  glory,  had  come  provided  with  money, 
OS  well  as  commissions  from  their  friends,  for  the  purchase  of  rich  spoil, 
whether  of  slaves,  stuffs,  or  jewels,  which  they  expected  would  be  won 
by  the  good  swords  of  their  comrades,  as  in  Alhama. 

After  travelling  with  little  intermission  through  the  night,  the  army 
entered  the  winding  defiles  of  the  Axarquia,  where  their  progress  was 
necessarily  so  much  impeded  by  the  character  of  the  ground,  that  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed  had  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  with  the  greater  part  of  their  effects  to  the  inaccessible 

*  The  title  of  addantado  implies  in  its  etymology,  one  preferred  or  placed  before  others. 
The  office  is  of  great  antiquity ;  some  have  derived  it  from  the  reign  of  St.  Ferdinand  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  out  Mendoza  proves  its  existence  at  a  far  earlier  period.  The 
adelantado  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  judicial  authority  in  the  province  or  district 
in  which  he  presided,  and  in  war  was  invested  with  supreme  military  command.  His 
functions,  however,  as  well  as  the  territories  over  which  he  ruled,  have  varied  at  dififerent 
periods.  An  adelantado  seems  to  have  been  generally  established  over  a  border  province^ 
as  Andalusia  for  example. 
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idstnesses  of  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  after  jplundering  the  deserted 
liamlets  of  whateyer  remained,  as  well  as  of  the  few  stragglers,  whether 
men  or  cattle,  foimd  still  lingering  about  them,  set  them  on  fire.  In 
this  way  they  advanced,  marking  their  line  of  march  with  the  usual 
devastation  mat  accompanied  these  ferocious  forays,  until  the  colunms 
of  smoke  and  fire  which  rose  above  the  hill-tops  announced  to  the  people 
of  Malaga  the  near  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  old  king  Muley  Abul  Hacen,  who  lay  at  this  time  in  the  «ity 
with  a  nimierous  ana  well-appointed  body  of  horse,  contrary  to  the 
reports  of  the  adalides,  would  nave  rushed  forth  at  once  at  their  head^ 
had  he  not  been  dissuaded  from  it  by  his  younger  brother  Abdallah^ 
who  is  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  El  Zagal,  or  "the 
Yaliant ;"  an  Arabic  epithet,  given  him  by  his  countrymen  to  distinguish 
Mm  from  his  nephew,  the  ruling  king  of  Granada.  To  this  prince  Abul 
Haoen  intrusted  the  command  of  the  corps  of  picked  cavalry,  with 
instructions  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  lower  level  of  the  sierra,  and 
encounter  the  Christians  entangled  in  its  passes ;  while  another  division, 
oonsisting  chiefly  of  arquebusiers  and  archers,  should  turn  the  enemy's 
flank  by  gaining  the  heights  imder  which  he  was  defiling.  This  last 
corps  he  placed  under  the  direction  of  Reduan  Benegas,  a  ohief  of 
Christian  lineage,  according^  to  Bernaldez,  and  who  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  Keduan  that,  in  the  later  Moorish  baliads,  seems  to 
be  shadowed  forth  as  the  personification  of  love  and  heroism. 

The  Castilian  army  in  the  meantime  went  forward  with  a  buoyant 
and  reckless  confidence,  and  with  very  little  subordination.  The 
divisions  occupying  the  advance  and  centre,  disappointed  in  their  ezpeo* 
tations  of  booty>  had  quitted  the  line  of  march,  and  dispersed  in  small 
parties  in  search  of  plunder  over  the  adjacent  country ;  and  some  of  the 
high-mettled  young  cavaliers  had  the  audacity  to  nde  up  in  defiance  to 
the  very  walls  of  Malaga.  The  grand  master  of  St.  James  was  the  only 
leader  who  kept  his  columns  unbroken,  and  marched  forward  in  order  of 
battle.  Things  were  in  this  stete,  when  the  Moorish  cavalry  under  El 
iZagal,  suddeidy  emerging  from  one  of  the  mountain  passes,  appeared 
before  the  astonished  rear-guard  of  the  Christians.  The  Moors  spurred 
on  to  the  assault,  but  the  well-disciplined  chivalry  of  St.  James  remained 
unshaken.  In  the  fierce  struggle  which  ensued,  the  Andalusians  became 
embarrassed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were 
engaged,  which  afforded  no  scope  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry  ;  while 
the  Moors,  trained  to  the  wild  tactics  of  mountain  warfare,  went  through 
their  usual  evolutions,  retreating  and  returning  to  the  charge  with  a 
celerity  that  sorely  distressed  their  opponents,  and  at  length  threw  them 
into  some  disorder.  The  grand  master  in  consequence  despatched  a 
message  to  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  requesting  his  support.     Tne  latter, 

Eutting  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  scattered  forces  as  he  could 
astily  muster,  readily  obeyed  the  summons.  Discerning,  on  hia 
approach,  the  real  source  of  the  grand  master's  embarrassment,  he 
succeeded  in  changing  the  field  of  action  by  drawing  off  the  Moors  to  an 
open  reach  of  the  valley,  which  allowed  free  play  to  the  movemente  of 
the  Andalusian  horse,  when  the  combined  squadrons  pressed  so  hard  on 
the  Moslems,  that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  teke  refuge  within  the 
depths  of  their  own  mountains. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  scattered  troops  of  the  advance,  alarmed  by  the 
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report  of  the  action,  gradually  assembled  under  their  respective  banners, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  rear.  A  council  of  war  was  then  called.  All 
farther  progress  seemed  to  be  effectually  intercepted.  The  country  was 
«Yerywhere  in  arms.  The  most  that  could  now  oe  hoped  was,  that  they 
might  be  suffered  to  retire  unmolested  with  such  plunder  as  they  had 
already  acquired.  Two  routes  lay  open  for  this  purpose.  The  one  winding 
along  the  sea-shore,  wide  and  ley^  but  circuitous,  and  swept  through 
the  whole  range  of  its  narrow  entrance  by  the  fortress  of  Malaga.  TMs 
determined  them  imhappily  to  prefer  the  other  route,  being  that  by 
which  they  had  penetratea  the  Azarquia,  or  rather  a  shorter  cut,  by 
which  the  adalides  undertook  to  conduct  them  through  its  mazes. 

The  little  army  commenced  its  retrograde  movement  with  undimi- 
nished spirit.  But  it  was  now  embarrassed  with  the  transportation  of 
its  plunder,  and  by  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  sierra,  which,  as 
they  ascended  its  sides,  was  matted  over  with  impenetrable  thickets, 
and  broken  up  by  formidable  ravines  or  channels,  cut  deep  into  the  soil 
by  the  mountain  torrents.  The  Moors  were  now  mustering  in  con- 
siderable numbers  along  the  heights,  and,  as  they  were  expert  marksr 
men,  being  trained  by  early  and  assiduous  practice,  the  shots  from  their 
arquebuses  and  cross-bows  frequently  found  some  assailable  point  in 
the  harness  of  the  Spanish  men-at-arms.  At  len^h,  the  army,  throu^ 
the  treachery  or  ignorance  of  the  guides,  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt 
by  arriving  in  a  deep  glen  or  enclosure,  whose  rocxy  sides  rose  with 
such  boldness  as  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for  infantry,  much  less  for 
horse.  To  add  to  their  distresses,  daylight,  without  which  they  could 
scarcely  hope  to  extricate  themselves,  was  fast  fading  away. 

In  this  extremity  no  other  alternative  seemed  to  remain  than  to 
attempt  to  regain  the  route  from  which  they  had  departed.  As  all  other 
considerations  were  now  Subordinate  to  those  of  personal  safety,  it  was 
agreed  to  abandon  the  spoil  acquired  at  so  much  hazard,  which  greatly 
retarded  their  movements.  As  they  painfully  retraced  their  steps,  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  partially  dispelled  by  numerous  fires  which 
blazed  along  the  lull  tops,  and  which  showed  the  figures  of  their  enemies 
fiitting  to  and  fro  like  so  many  spectres.  It  seemed,  said  Bemaldez,  as 
if  ten  thousand  torches  were  glancing  along  the  mountains.  At  length, 
the  whole  body,  faint  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  reached  the  borders  of 
a  little  stream,  which  flowed  through  a  valley,  whose  avenues,  as  well 
as  the  rugged  heights  by  which  it  was  commanded,  were  already  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  who  poured  down  mingled  volleys  of  shots,  stones, 
and  arrows  on  the  heads  of  the  Christians.  The  compact  mass  presented 
by  the  latter  afforded  a  sure  mark  to  the  artillery  of  the  Moors ;  while 
they,  from  their  scattered  position,  as  well  as  from  the  defences  afforded 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  exposed  to  little  annoyance  in  return. 
In  addition  to  lighter  missiles,  the  Moors  occasionally  dislodged  large 
fragments  of  rock,  which,  rolling  with  tremendous  violence  down  the 
declivities  of  the  hiUs,  spread  frightful  desolation  through  the  Christian 
ranks. 

The  dismay  occasioned  by  these  scenes,  occurring  amidst  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  heightened  by  the  shrill  war-cries  of  the  Moors,  which 
rose  round  them  on  every  quarter,  seems  to  have  completely  bewildered 
the  Spaniards,  even  their  leaders.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  expe- 
dition, that  there  was  but  little  concert  between  the  several  commanders, 
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or,  at  least,  that  there  was  no  one  so  pre-eminent  ahoye  the  rest  as  to 
assume  authority  at  this  awful  moment.  So  far,  it  would  seem,  from 
attempting  escape,  they  continued  in  their  perilous  position,  uneertaia 
what  course  to  take,  untiL  midnight ;  when  at  length,  after  haying  seem 
their  best  and  hrayest  followers  mil  thick  around  tnem,  they  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  force  a  passage  across  the  sierra  in  the  £EU>e  of  the 
enemy.  **  Better  lose  our  liyes,"  said  the  grand  master  of  St.  James, 
addressing  his  men,  '^  in  cutting  a  way  through  the  foe,  than  he  botdhered 
without  resistance,  like  cattle  in  the  shambles." 

The  marquis  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  a  trusty  adalid,  and  accompanied  by 
sixty  or  seyenty  lances,  was  fortimate  enough  to  gain  a  circuitous  route 
less  yigilantly  guarded  by  the  enemy,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
moyements  of  the  main  body  of  the  Castilian  army.  By  means  of  tibds 
path,  the  marquis  with  his  httle  band  succeeded,  after  a  painful  maroh^ 
in  which  his  good  steed  sunk  under  him  oppressed  with  wounds  and 
fatigue,  in  reaching  a  yalley  at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  action^ 
where  he  determined  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  friends,  who  he  con- 
fidently expected  would  follow  on  his  track. 

But  the  g^nd  master  and  his  associates,  missing  this  track  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  or  perhaps  preferring  another,  breasted  the  si«m 
in  a  part  where  it  preyed  extremely  difficult  of  ascent.  At  eyery  step 
the  loosened  earth  gaye  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  foot ;  and  the 
infantry,  endeayouring  to  support  themselyes  by  clinging  to  the  tails 
and  manes  of  the  horses,  the  jaded  animals,  borne  down  wim  the  weighty 
rolled  headlong,  with  their  riders,  on  the  ranks  below,  or  were  precipi- 
tated down  the  sides  of  the  numerous  rayines.  The  Moors,  all  the  while 
ayoiding  a  close  encounter,  contented  themselyes  with  discharging  on 
the  heads  of  their  opponents  an  unintermitted  shower  of  mi^es  of 
eyery  description.* 

It  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that  the  Castilians,  haying 
surmounted  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  began  the  descent  into  the  oppo- 
site yalley,  which  they  had  the  mortidcation  to  obserye  was  commanded 
on  eyery  point  by  their  yigilant  adversary,  who  seemed  now  in  their 
eyes  to  possess  the  powers  of  ubiquity.  As  the  light  broke  upon  tiie 
troops,  it  reyealed  the  whole  extent  of  their  melancholy  condition.  How 
different  from  the  magnificent  array,  which,  but  two  days  preyious, 
marched  forth  with  such  high  and  confident  hopes  from  the  gates  of 
Antequera !  their  ranks  thinned,  their  bright  arms  defaced  and  broken, 
their  banners  rent  in  pieces,  or  lost, — as  had  been  that  of  St.  James, 
together  with  its  gallant  alferez,  Diego  Becerra,  in  the  terrible  passage 
of  the  preceding  night, — ^their  countenances  aghast  with  terror,  fatigue, 
and  fjEimine !  Despair  now  was  in  eyery  eye ;  all  subordination  was  at 
an  end.  No  one,  says  Pulgar,  heeded  any  longer  the  call  of  the  trumpet, 
or  the  waye  of  the  banner.  Each  sought  omy  his  own  safety,  without 
regard  to  his  comrade.  Some  threw  away  their  arms ;  hoping  by  this 
means  to  facilitate  their  escape,  while  in  fact  it  only  left  them  more 
defenceless  against  the  shafts  of  their  enemies.  Some,  oppressed  with 
fatigue  and  terror,  fell  down  and  died  without  so  much  as  receiying  a 
wound.     The  panic  was  such,  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  two  or 

•  Mr.  Irving,  in  liis  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  states  that  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
slaughter  in  this  rout  is  still  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Azarquia  by  the  name  of 
la  (MeOa  de  la  Matama,  or  **  The  Hill  of  the  Massacre." 
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three  Moorish  soldiers  were  known  to  capture  thrioe  their  own  number 
of  Spaniards.  Some,  losing  their  way,  strayed  back  to  Malaga,  and 
were  made  prisoners  by  females  of  the  city,  who  overtook  them  in  the 
fields.  Others  escaped  to  Alhama,  or  other  distant  places,  after  wandering 
seven  or  eight  days  among  the  mountains,  sustaining  life  on  such  wild 
herbs  and  berries  as  they  could  find,  and  lying  close  during  the  day.  A 
greater  number  succeeded  in  reaching  Antequera,  and,  among  these, 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  The  grand  master  of  St.  James, 
the  adelantado  Henriquez,  and  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  efiected  their 
escape  by  scaling  so  perilous  a  part  of  the  sierra  that  their  pursuers 
cared  not  to  follow.  The  count  de  Oifuentes,  was  less  fortunate.  That 
nobleman's  division  was  said  to  have  suffered  more  severely  than  any 
other.  On  the  morning  after  the  bloody  passage  of  the  mountain,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  cut  off  from  his  followers,  and  surrounded  by  six 
Moorish  cavaliers,  against  whom  he  was  defending  himself  with  despe- 
rate courage,  when  their  leader,  Eeduan  Benegas,  struck  with  the 
inequality  of  the  combat,  broke  in,  exclaiming  "  Hold !  this  is  unworthy 
of  good  Imights."  The  assailants  sunk  back  abashed  by  the  rebuke,  and 
left  the  count  to  their  commander.  A  close  encounter  then  took  place 
between  the  two  chiefs ;  but  the  strength  of  the  Spaniard  was  no  longer 
equal  to  his  spirit,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance,  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  his  generous  enemy.* 

The  marquis  of  Cadiz  had  better  fortune.  After  waiting  till  dawn  for 
the  coming  up  of  his  Mends,  he  concluded  that  they  had  extricated 
themselves  by  a  different  route.  He  resolved  to  nrovide  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  followers ;  and,  being  supplied,  with  a  fresh  horse, 
accomplished  his  escape,  after  traversing  the  wildest  passages  of  the 
Axar^uia  for  the  distance  of  four  leagues,  and  got  into  Antequera  with 
but  httle  interruption  from  the  enemy.  But  although  he  secured  his 
personal  safety,  the  misfortunes  of  the  day  fell  heavily  on  his  house ;  for 
two  of  his  brothers  were  cut  down  by  his  side,  and  a  third  brother,  with 
a  nephew,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  amount  of  slain  in  the  two  days'  action  is  admitted  by  the  Spanish 
writers  to  have  exceeded  eight  hundred,  with  double  that  numher  of 
prisoners.  The  Moorish  force  is  said  to  have  been  small,  and  its  loss 
comparatively  trifling.  The  numerical  estimates  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, as  usual,  appear  extremely  loose :  and  the  narrative  of  their 
enemies  is  too  meagre  in  this  portion  of  their  annals  to  allow  any  oppor- 
tunity of  verification.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  them  in 
any  degree  exaggerated. 

The  best  bloKod  of  Andalusia  was  shed  on  this  occasion.  Among  the 
slain  Bemaldez  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Pulgar  four  hundred 
persons  of  quality,  with  thirty  commanders  of  the  military  fraternity  of 
St.  James.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  south  but  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  some  one  of  its  members  hy  death  or  captivity ;  and  the 
distress  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  whicn  hung  over 
the  fate  of  the  absent,  as  to  whether  tney  had  fallen  in  the  field,  or  were 
still  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  or  were  pining  away  existence  in  the 
dungeons  of  Malaga  and  Granada. 

*  The  coiint,  according  to  Oviedo,  remained  a  long  while  a  prisoner  in  Granada^  tmtil  he 
vras  I'ansomed  by  the  payment  of  several  thousand  doblos  of  gold. 
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Some  imputed  the  failare  of  the  expedition  to  treacheiy  in  the- 
adalides,  some  to  want  of  concert  among  the  commanders.  The  worthy 
eurate  of  Los  Palacios  concludes  his  narrative  of  the  disaster  in  the 
following  manner:  ^*  The  numher  of  the  Moors  was  small  who  inilicted 
this  grieyous  defeat  on  the  ChristiaQis.  It  was,  indeed,  clearly  miraou- 
lous,  and  we  may  discern  in  it  the  special  interposition  of  ProTidence, 
justly  offended  with  the  greater  part  of  those  that  engaged  in  the 
expedition ;  who,  instead  of  confessing,  partaking  the  sacrament,  and 
making  their  testaments,  as  hecomes  good  Christians,  and  men  that  are 
to  hear  arms  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  acknowledged  that 
they  did  not  hring  with  them  suitahle  dispositions,  hut,  with  little 
regard  to  God's  service,  were  influenced  by  covetousness  and  love  of 
ungodly  gain."* 
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of  a  City. 

The  young  monarch  Ahu  Ahdallah,  was  prohahlv  the  only  jperson  in 
Granada  who  did  not  receive  with  unmingled  satis&etian  the  ndings  of 
the  rout  in  the  Axarquia.  He  heheld  with  secret  uneasiness  the  laurels 
thus  acquired  hy  the  old  king  his  father,  or  rather  hy  his  amhitious 
uncle  El  Zagal,  whose  name  now  resounded  from  every  quarter  as  the 
successful  champion  of  the  Moslems.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  some 
dazzling  enterprise,  if  he  would  maintain  an  ascendancy  even  over  the 
faction  which  had  seated  him  on  the  throne.  He  aeooroingly  projected, 
an  excursion,  which  instead  of  terminating  in  a  mere  border  foray,, 
should  lead  to  the  achievement  of  some  permanent  oonquest. 

He  found  no  difficulty,  while  the  spirits  of  his  people  were  roused,  in 
raising  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot,  and  seven  hundred  horse,  the 
flower  of  Granada's  chivalry.  He  strengthened  his  army  still  further  by 
the  presence  of  Ali  Atar,  the  defender  of  Loja,  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 

*  Pulgar  has  devoted  a  large  space  to  the  imfortixnate  expedition  to  the  Axarquia.  His 
intimacy  with  the  principal  persons  of  the  court  enabled  him,  no  doubt,  to  verify  most  of 
the  particulars  which  he  records.  The  curate  of  Los  PaJacios,  Arom  the  proximity  of  his  retA- 
dence  to  the  theatre  of  action,'may  be  supposed  also  to  have  had  ample  means  for  obtaining 
the  requisite  information.  Tet  their  several  accounts,  although  not  strictly  ooutradictory, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  with  one  another.  The  narrative  of  complex  militai^ 
operations  are  not  likely  to  be  simplified  under  the  hands  of  monkish  bookmen.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  out  a  connected  tissue  ftom  a  comparison  of  the  Moslem  with  the 
Castilian  authoritiea  But  here  the  meagreness  of  the  Moslem  annals  compels  us  to  lament 
the  premature  death  of  Conde.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  indeed,  that  the  Moors  should 
have  dwelt  with  much  amplification  on  this  huminating  jMriod.  But  there  ean  be  little 
doubt,  that  far  more  copious  memorials  of  theirs  than  any  now  published,  exist  in  the 
Spanish  libraries ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  oriental  scholar  would  supply 
Coude's  deficiency  by  exploring  these  authentio  records  of  what  may  be  deemed,  as  fS£r  aa*. 
Christian  Spain  is  concerned,  the  most  glorious  portion  of  her  history. 
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battles,  whose  military  prowess  had  raised  him  from  the  common  file  up 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  army ;  and  whose  plebeian  blood  had  been  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  that  of  royalty  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  young  king  Abdallah. 

"With  this  gallant  array,  the  Moorish  monarch  sallied  forth  from 
Granada.  As  he  led  the  way  through  the  avenue  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  gate  of  Elvira,  the  point  of  his  lance  came  in  contact  with 
the  arch,  and  was  broken.  This  sinister  omen  was  followed  by  another 
more  alarming.  A  fox,  which  crossed  the  path  of  the  army,  was  seen  to 
run  through  the  ranks,  and,  notwithstanoing  the  showers  of  missiles 
discharged  at  him,  to  make  his  escape  imhurt.  Abdallah's  counsellors 
would  have  persuaded  him  to  abandon,  or  at  least  postpone,  an  enteronse 
of  such  ill  augury.  But  the  king^,  less  superstitious,  or  from  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  feeble  minds,  when  once  resolved,  frequently  persist  in 
their  projects,  rejected  their  advice,  and  pressed  forward  on  his  march. 

The  advance  of  the  partv  was  not  conducted  so  cautiously  but  that  it 
reached  the  ear  of  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  alcayde  de  hs 
donzehs*  or  captain  of  the  royal  pages,  who  commanded  in  the  town  of 
Lucena,  which  he  rightly  judged  was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  attack* 
He  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  his  uncle  the  count  of  Oabra,  a  noble- 
man of  the  same  name  with  himself,  who  was  posted  at  his  own  town  of 
Baena,  requesting  his  support.  He  used  all  diligence  in  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  the  cily,  which,  although  extensive  and  origmally 
strong,  had  fallen  somewhat  into  decay ;  and,  having  caused  such  of  the 
population  as  were  rendered  helpless  by  age  or  inhrmity  to  withdMiw 
into  the  interior  defences  of  the  place,  he  coolly  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Moorish  army,  after  crossing  the  borders,  began  to  mark  its 
career  through  the  Cnristian  territory  with  the  usual  traces  of  devas- 
tation, and  sweeping  across  the  environs  of  Lucena,  poured  a  marauding 
foray  into  the  rich  campiika  of  Cordova,  as  fer  as  the  walls  of  Aguilar ; 
whence  it  returned,  glutted  with  spoil,  to  lay  siege  to  Lucena  about  the 
21st  of  April. 

The  count  of  Cabra,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  had  lost  no  time  in. 
mustering  his  levies,  set  forward  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  well- 
appointed  force,  consisting  of  both  horse  and  foot,  to  the  relief  of  his. 
nephew.  He  advanced  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  well-nigh  sur- 
prised the  beleaguering  army.  As  he  traversed  the  sierra,  which  covered, 
the  Moorish  flank,  his  numbers  were  partially  conceided  by  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground :  while  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  shrul  music, 
reverberating  among  the  hills,  exaggerated  their  real  magnitude  in  the- 
apprehension  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  the  alcayde  de  los  don^ 
zeles  supported  his  uncle's  advance  by  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  city. 
The  Granadine  infantry,  anxious  only  for  the  preservation  of  their 
valuable  booty,  scarcely  awaited  for  the  encounter,  before  they  began  a. 
dastardly  retreat,  and  left  the  battle  to  the  cavidiy.  The  latter,  com- 
posed, as  has  been  said,  of  the  strength  of  the  Moorish  cavalry,  men 
accustomed  in  many  a  border  foray  to  cross  lances  witii  the  best  kni^ts 
of  Andalusia,  kept  their  ground  with  their  wonted  gallantry.      The 

*  The  domelet,  of  which  Diego  de  Ckxrdova  was  alcayde,  or  cax>tain,  were  a  body  of 
young  cavaliers,  originally  brought  up  as  pages  in  the  royal  household,  and  organised  as  a. 
separate  corps  of  the  militia. 
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conflict,  so  well  disputed,  remained  doubtful  for  some  time,  until  it  was 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  veteran  chieftain  Ali  Ator,  *'  the  best 
lance,"  as  a  Castilian  writer  has  styled  him,  **of  all  Morisma,"  who 
was  bi*ought  to  the  ground  after  receiving  two  wounds,  and  thus  escaped 
by  an  honourable  death  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  his  count^s 
humiliation. 

The  enemy,  disheartened  by  this  loss,  soon  began  to  give  ground. 
But,  though  hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  they  retreated  in  some 
order,  until  they  reached  the  Dorders  of  the  Xenil,  which  were  thronged 
with  the  infantry,  vainly  attempting  a  passage  across  the  stream,  swoUen 
by  excessive  rains  to  a  height  much  above  its  ordinarv  level.  The  oonfusion 
now  became  universal,  horse  and  foot  mingling  together ;  each  one,  heedful 
only  of  life,  no  longer  thought  of  his  booty.  Many  attempting  to  swim  the 
stream,  were  borne  do^vn,  steed  and  rider,  promiscuously  in  its  waters. 
Many  more,  scarcely  making  show  of  resistance,  were  cut  down  on  the 
bants  by  the  pitUcss  Spaniards.  The  young  king  Abdallah,  who  had  been 
conspicuous  during  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  the  light,  moimted  on  a 
milk-white  charger  richly  caparisoned,  saw  fifty  of  liis  royal  guard  fall 
around  him.  Finding  his  steed  too  much  jaded  to  stem  tie  current  of 
the  river,  he  quietly  dismounted  and  sought  a  shelter  among  the  reedy 
thickets  that  mnged  its  margin,  until  the  storm  of  battle  should  have 
passed  over.  In  this  lurking-place,  however,  he  was  discovered  by  a 
common  soldier  named  Martm  Hurtado,  who,  without  recognising  his 
person,  instantly  attacked  him.  The  prince  defended  himself  with  his 
scimitar,  until  Hurtado,  being  joined  by  two  of  his  countrymen,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  prisoner.  The  men,  overjoyed  at  their  prize  (for 
Abdallah  had  revealed  his  rank,  in  order  to  secure  his  person  from 
violence,)  conducted  him  to  their  general,  the  count  of  Cabra.  The 
latter  received  the  royal  captive  with  a  generous  courtesy,  the  best  sign 
of  noble  breeding ;  and  which,  recognised  as  a  feature  of  chivalry, 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ferocious  spirit  of  ancient  warfare. 
The  good  count  administered  to  the  unfortunate  prince  all  the  con- 
solations which  his  state  would  admits  and  subsequently  lodged  him  in 
his  castle  of  Baena,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  most  delicate  and 
courtly  hospitality. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Moslem  cavalry  were  cut  up,  or  captured,  in 
this  fatal  action.  Many  of  them  were  persons  of  rank,  commanding 
high  ransoms.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  infantry  was  also  severe, 
including  the  whole  of  their  dear-bought  plunder.  Nine,  or  indeed, 
according  to  some  accounts,  two-and-twenty  banners  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians  in  this  action ;  in  commemoration  of  which  the  Snanish 
sovereigns  granted  to  the  count  of  Cabra,  and  his  nephew,  lie  alcayde 
de  los  donzeles,  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  same  number  of  banners  on 
their  escutcheon,  together  with  the  head  of  a  Moorish  king,  encircled 
by  a  golden  coronet,  with  a  chain  of  the  same  metjd.  around  the  neck. 

Great  was  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  Moorish 
fugitives  to  Granada,  and  loud  was  the  lament  through  its  populous 
streets ;  for  the  pride  of  many  a  noble  house  was  laid  low  on  that  day, 
and  their  king  (a  thing  imprccedented  in  the  annals  of  the  monarchy^ 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  land  of  the  Christians.  *  *  The  hostile  star  of  Islam,  ** 
exclaims  an  Arabian  writer,  "now  scattered  its  malignant  influences 
over  Spain,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mussulman  empire  was  decreed." 
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The  Boltana  Zoraya,  however,  was  not  of  a  temper  tb  waste  time  in 
nselefls  lamentation.  She  was  aware  that  a  captive  king,  who  held  his  title 
by  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  did  her  son  Abdallah,  must  soon  cease  to  be 
a  king  even  in  name.  She  accordingly  despatched  a  numerous  embassy 
to  Cordova,  with  proffers  of  such  a  ransom  for  the  prince's  liberation  as 
a  despot  oxLly  could  offer,  and  few  despots  only  could  have  the  authority 
to  enforce. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  was  at  Vitoria  with  the  queen,  when  he  received 
tidings  of  the  victory  of  Luoena,  hastened  to  the  south  to  determine  on 
the  destination  of  his  royal  captive.  With  some  show  of  magnanimity, 
he  declined  an  interview  with  Abdallah,  imtil  he  should  have  consented 
to  his  liberation.  A  debate  of  some  warmth  occurred  in  the  royal  council 
at  Cordova  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued ;  some  contending  that 
tiie  Moorish  monarch  was  too  valuable  a  prize  to  be  so  readily  relin- 
quished, and  that  the  enemy,  broken  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  leaderj 
would  find  it  difficult  to  raUy  under  one  common  head,  or  to  concert  any 
effective  movement.  Others,  and  especially  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  urged 
his  release,  and  even  the  support  of  his  pretensions  against  his  com- 
petitor, the  old  king  of  Granada ;  insistmg  that  the  Moorish  empire 
would  be  more  effectually  shaken  by  internal  divisions  than  by  any 
pressure  of  its  enemies  from  without.  The  various  arguments  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  queen,  who  still  held  her  court  in  the  north,  and  who 
decided  for  the  release  of  Abdallah,  as  a  measure  best  reconciling  sound 
policy  with  generosity  to  the  vanquished.* 

The  terms  of  the  treaty,  although  sufficiently  humiliating  to  the 
Moslem  prince,  were  not  materially  different  from  those  proposed  by  the 
sultana  Zoraya.  It  was  agreed  that  a  truce  of  two  years  should  be 
ejctended  to  Abdallah,  and  to  such  places  in  Granada  as  acknowledged 
his  authority.  In  consideration  of  which,  he  stipulated  to  surrender 
four  hundred  Christian  captives  without  ransom,  to  pay  twelve  thousand 
doblas  of  gold  annually  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  to  permit  a  free 
passage,  as  well  as  furnish  supplies  to  their  troops  passing  through  his 
territories,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  that  portion 
of  the  kingdom  which  still  adhered  to  his  father.  Abdallah  moreover 
bound  himself  to  appear  when  summoned  by  Ferdinand,  and  to  surrender 
his  own  son,  with  the  children  of  his  principal  nobility,  as  sureties  for 
his  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  Thus  did  the  imhappy  prince  barter  away 
his  honour  and  his  coimtry's  freedom  for  the  possession  of  immediate, 
but  most  precarious  sovereignty ;  a  sovereignty  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  survive  the  period  "when  he  could  be  useful  to  the  master 
whose  breath  had  made  him. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  being  thus  definitively  settled,  an  interview 
was  arranged  to  take  place  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Cordova.  The 
CastiUan  courtiers  would  have  persuaded  their  master  to  offer  his  hand 
for  Abdallah  to  salute,  in  token  of  his  feudal  supremacy  ;  but  Ferdinand 
replied,  "  Were  the  king  of  Granada  in  his  own  dominions,  I  might  do 
this ;  but  not  while  he  is  a  prisoner  in  mitfe."  The  Moorish  prince  en- 
tered Cordova  with  an  escort  of  his  own  knights,  and  a  splendid  throng 
of  Spanish  chivalry,  who  had  inarched  out  of  the  city  to  receive  him. 

*  Cluxles  V.  does  not  seem  to  have  partaken  of  his  grand£aither's  delicacy  in  regard  to  an 
interview  with  his  royal  captive,  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  his  deportment  towards  liim. 
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When  Abdallah 'entered  the  royal  presence,  he  wonld  have  prostrated 
himself  on  his  knees ;  but  Ferdinana,  hastening  to  prevent  him,  embraced 
him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  An  Arabic  interpreter,  who 
acted  as  orator,  then  expatiated,  in  florid  hyperbole,  on  the  magnanimily 
and  princely  qualities  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  the  loyalty  and  good 
fiuth  of  his  own  master.  But  Ferdinand  interrupted  his  eloquence  with 
the  assurance  that  "his  panegyric  was  superfluous,  and  that  he  had 
perfect  confldence  that  the  sovereign  of  Qranada  would  keep  his  faith  as 
became  a  true  knight  and  a  king."  After  ceremonies  so  humiliating  to 
the  Moorish  prince,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  decorum  studioualT 
thrown  over  them,  he  set  out  with  his  attendants  for  his  capital,  escorted 
by  a  body  of  Andalusian  horse  to  the  frontier,  and  loaded,  with  oostly 
presents  by  the  Spanish  king,  and  the  general  contempt  of  his  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  results  in  the  war  of  Qranada, 
a  detail  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  they  were  achieved  would  be 
most  tedious  and  trifling.  No  siege  or  single  military  achievement  of 
great  moment  occurred  until  nearly  four  years  from  this  period,  in  1487 ; 
although,  in  the  intervening  time,  a  large  number  of  fortresses  and  petty 
towns,  together  with  a  very  extensive  tract  of  territory,  were  recovered 
from  the  enemy.  Without  pursuing  the  chronological  order  of  events, 
it  is  probable  tnat  the  end  of  history  will  be  best  attained  by  presenting 
^  concise  view  of  the  general  poUcy  pursued  by  the  sovereigns  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Moorish  wars  under  preceding  monarchs  had  consisted  of  little 
else  than  cavalgadaSyOV  inroads  into  the  enemy's  territory,*  which, 
pouring  like  a  torrent  over  the  land,  swept  away  whatever  was  upon  the 
surface,  but  left  it  in  its  essential  resources  wholly  unimpairea.  The 
bounty  of  nature  soon  repaired  the  ravages  of  man,  and  the  ensuing 
harvest  seemed  to  shoot  up  more  abundantly  from  the  soil,  enriched  by 
the  blood  of  the  husbandman.  A  more  vigorous  system  of  spoliation 
was  now  introduced.  Instead  of  one  campaign,  the  army  took  the  fleld 
in  spring  and  autumn,  intermitting  its  efibrts  only  during  the  intolerable 
heats  of  summer,  so  that  the  green  crop  had  no  time  to  ripen  ere  it  was 
trodden  down  under  the  iron  heel  of  war. 

The  apparatus  for  devastation  was  also  on  a  much  greater  scale  than 
had  ever  before  been  witnessed.  From  Ihe  second  year  of  the  war,  thirty 
thousand  foragers  were  reserved  for  this  service,  which  they  effected  \rf 
demolishing  farm-houses,  granaries,  and  mills  (which  last  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  in  a  land  watered  by  many  small  streams),  by  eradicating 
the  vines,  and  laying  waste  the  olive-gardens  and  plantations  of  oranges, 
almonds,  mulberries,  and  aU  the  rich  varieties  that  grew  luxuriant  in 
this  highly  favoured  region.  This  merciless  devastation  extended  for 
more  than  two  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  march.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Mediterranean  fleet  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  Barbary  coast, 
so  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
blockade.  Such  and  so  general  was  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  this  system, 
that  the  Moors  were  glad  to  exchan^  their  Christian  captives  for  provi- 
sions, until  such  ransom  was  interdicted  by  the  sovereigns,  as  tenmng  to 
defeat  their  own  measures. 

*  The  term  cavdlpada  seems  to  be  used  indifferently  by  the  flztfcie&t  Sp«niih  writers  to 
t^i«Nuit  a  maraa^UDg  party,  the  fony  itseU;  or  the  booty  taken  im  St 
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Still  tliexe  was  many  a  green  and  aheltered  vallev  in  Graniiday  whicdi 
yielded  its  returns  unmolested  to  tiie  Moorish  husDandman;  while  his 
granaries  were  occasionally  enriohed  with  the  produce  of  a  border  foray. 
The  Moors,  too,  although  naturally  a  luxurious  people,  were  patient  of 
suffering,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  privation.  Other  measures, 
therefore,  of  a  still  more  formidable  chanicter,  became  necessary,  in 
conjunction  with  this  rigorous  system  of  blockade. 

The  Moorish  towns  were  for  the  most  part  strongly  defended,  presenting 
within  the  limits  of  Granada,  as  has  been  said,  more  than  ten  times  the 
number  of  fortified  places  that  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Peninsula.  They  stood  along  the  crest  of  some  precipice,  or  bold 
sierra,  whose  natural  strength  was  augmented  by  the  solid  masonry  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  which,  however  insufficient  to  hold  out 
against  modem  artillery,  bade  defiance  to  aU  the  enginery  of  battering 
warfare  known  previously  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  this  strengw 
of  fortificatfon,  combined  with  that  of  their  local  position,  which  frequently 
enabled  a  slender  garrison  in  these  places  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  efforts 
of  the  proudest  Castilian  armies. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  convinced  that  they  must  look  to  their 
artiUery  as  the  only  effectual  means  for  the  reduction  of  these  strong- 
holds. In  this  they  as  well  as  ihQ  Moors  were  extremely  deficie^, 
although  Spain  appears  to  have  furnished  earlier  examples  of  its  use 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  IsabeUa,  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
particular  control  of  mis  department,  caused  the  most  skilful  engineers 
and  artisans  to  be  invited  into  the  kingdom  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Forges  were  constructed  in  the  camp,  and  all  the  requisite 
materials  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  balls,  and  powder. 
Large  quantities  of  the  last  were  also  imported  £rom  Sicily,  Flanders, 
and  Portugal.  Commissaries  were  establisned  over  the  various  depart- 
ments, wim  instructions  to  provide  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the 
operatives;  and  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  Qie  supervision  of  Don 
Francisco  Eamirez,  an  hidalgo  of  Madrid,  a  person  of  much  experience, 
and  extensive  military  science,  for  the  day.  By  these  efforts,  unremit- 
tingly pursued  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  Isabella  assembled  a  train 
of  artillery  such  as  was  probaUy  not  possessed  at  that  time  by  any  other 
European  potentate. 

Still  the  clumsy  construction  of  the  ordnance  betrayed  the  infancy  of 
the  art.  More  than  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  used  at  tiie  siege  of  Baza 
during  this  wax  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  where  they  long  served 
as  columns  in  the  public  market-place.  The  largest  of  the  lombards,  as 
the  heavy  ordnance  was  called,  are  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  consisting 
of  iron  bars  two  inches  in  breadth,  held  together  by  bolts  and  rings  of 
the  same  metal.  These  were  firmly  attached  to  their  carriages,  incapable 
either  of  horizontal  or  vertical  movement.  It  was  this  clumsiness  of 
construction  which  led  Machiavelli,  some  thirty  years  after,  to  doubt  the 
expediency  of  brin^;ing  cannon  into  field  engagements;  and  he  particmlarly 
recommends,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  that  the  enemy's  fire 
should  be  evaded,  by  intervals  in  the  ranks  being  left  open  opposite  to 
his  cannon 

The  balls  thrown  from  these  engines  were  sometimes  of  iron,  but  more 
usually  of  marble.  Several  hundred  of  the  latter  have  been  picked  up  in 
the  fields  around  Baza,  many  of  which  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameteri 
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and  wei^  a  hundred  and  seYenty-five  ponnds.  Tet  this  bulk,  enormoiia 
as  it  appears,  shows  a  oonidderable  advance  in  the  art  since  the  beginning 
of  the  centory,  when  the  stone  balls  discharged,  according  to  Znrita,  at 
the  siege  of  Balag^oer,  weighed  not  less  than  fiye  hnndred  and  fiity  ponnds. 
It  was  yery  long  before  the  exact  proportions  requisite  for  obtaiiung  the 
greatest  enectiye  force  conld  be  ascertained.* 

The  awkwardness  with  which  their  artillery  was  served  corresponded 
with  the  rudeness  of  its  Tnanufactnre.  It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance  by  the  chronicler,  that  two  batteries,  at  the  sieg^  of  AlbahaTy 
discharged  one  hundred  and  forty  balls  in  the  course  of  a  d&j.f  Besides 
Ihis  more  usual  kind  of  ammunition,  the  Spaniards  threw  fhmi  their 
engines  large  globular  masses,  composed  of  certain  inflammable  ingre* 
dients  mixed  with  gunpowder,  *'  which,  scattering  long  trains  of  Hent,'' 
says  an  eye-witness,  ' '  in  their  passage  through  the  air,  tilled  the  beholders 
with  dismay,  and,  descending  on  the  roo£  of  the  edifice^  firequ^itly 
occasioned  extensiye  conflagration.''  % 

Hhe  transportation  of  their  bulky  engines  was  not  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  encounter  in  this  war.  The 
Moorish  fortresses  were  frequently  intrenched  in  the  depths  of  some 
mountain  labyrinth,  whose  rugged  passes  were  scarcely  accessible  to 
cavalry.  An  immense  body  of  pioneers,  therefore,  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  constructing  roa^  for  the  artillery  across  these  sierras,  by 
levelling/ the  mountams,  filling  up  the  intervening  valleys  with  rocks, 
or  with  cork-trees  and  other  timber,  that  grew  prolific  in  the  wildem^s^ 
and  throwing  bridges  across  the  torrents  and  precipitous  harraneo$» 
Pulgar  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  one  of  the  causeways  thus  constructed 
preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Cambil,  which,  although  six  thousand  pioneers 
were  constantly  employed  in  the  work,  was  attended  with  such  diffionltVy 
that  it  advanced  only  three  leagues  in  twelve  days.  It  required,  says  tne 
historian,  the  entire  demolition  of  one  of  the  most  rugged  parts  of  the 
sierra,  which  no  one  could  have  believed  practicable  by  human  industry. 

The  Moorish  garrisons,  perched  on  their  mountain  fastnesses,  which, 
like  the  eyry  of  some  bird  of  prey,  seemed  almost  inaccessible  to  man, 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  heavy  trains  of  artillery  emerging  from  the 
passes  where  the  foot  of  the  hunter  had  scarcely  been  known  to  venture. 
The  walls  which  encompassed  their  cities,  altnough  lofty,  were  not  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  withstand  long  the  assaults  of  these  formidable 
engines.  The  Moors  were  deficient  in  heavy  ordnance.  The  weapons 
on  which  they  chiefly  relied  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  distance  were 
the  arquebus  and  crossbow,  with  the  last  of  which  they  were  unerring 
marksmen,  bein^  trained  to  it  from  infancy.  They  adopted  a  custom, 
rarely  met  with  m  civilised  nations  of  any  age,  of  poisoning  their  arrows ; 

*  According  to  Gibbon,  the  cannon  used  by  Mahomet  in  the  siege  of  Constantinoplfl^ 
about  thirty  years  before  this  time,  threw  stone  balls  which  weighed  above  600  pounds. 
The  measure  of  the  bore  was  twelve  palms  — ^Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  cnap.  68. 

t  We  get  a  more  precise  notion  of  the  awkwardness  with  which  the  artillery  was  served 
in  the  infanc^r  of  the  science,  from  a  fact  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  John  II.,  that^  at  the 
siege  of  Setenil,  in  1407,  five  lombards  were  able  to  discharge  only  forty  shot  in  the  coun» 
of  a  day.  Wo  have  witnessed  an  invention  in  our  time,  that  of  oiir  ingenious  oountrym.axi 
Jacob  Perkins,  by  which  a  gun,  with  the  aid  of  that  miracle-worker,  steam,  is  enabled  to 
throw  a  thousand  bullets  in  a  single  minute. 

t  Some  writers,  as  the  Abb6  Mignot,  have  referred  the  invention  of  bombs  to  the  siege 
of  Ronda.  I  find  no  authority  for  this.  Pulgar's  words  are,  **They  made  many  iron 
balls,  laige  and  small,  some  of  which  they  cast  in  a  mould,  having  i^uoed  the  iron  to  a 
ptate  of  ftision  so  that  it  would  run  like  any  other  metal." 
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cliiitillling  for  thiB  purpose  the  juioe  of  aconite,  or  wolfisbane,  whioh  grew 
rife  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  near  Granada.  A  piece 
of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  steeped  in  this  decoction,  was  wrapped  round  the 
point  of  the  weapon,  and  the  wound  inflicted  by  it,  however  triyial  its 
appearance,  was  sure  to  be  mortal.  Indeed,  a  Spanish  writer,  not  content 
with  this,  imputes  such  malignity  to  the  virus,  that  a  drop  of  it,  as  he 
asserts,  mingling  with  the  blood  oozing  from  a  wound,  would  ascend  tlie 
stream  into  the  vein,  and  diffuse  its  fatal  influence  oyer  the  whole 
system.*    . 

Ferdinand,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies  throufi^hout  the 
whole  of  this  war,  pursued  a  sagacious  policy  in  reference  to  the  belea- 
guered cities.  He  was  ever  ready  to  meet  the  flrst  overtures  to  surrender, 
in  the  most  liberal  spirit :  granting  protection  of  persons,  and  such  pro- 
perty as  the  besieged  could  transport  with  them,  and  assigninjB^  them  a 
residence,  if  they  preferred  it,  in  nis  own  dominions.  Many,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  migrated  to  Seville  and  other  cities  of  Andalusia,  where 
tney  were  settled  on  estates  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  inquisitors ; 
who  looked  forward,  no  doubt,  with  satisfaction  to  the  time  when  they 
should  be  permitted  to  thrust  their  sickle  into  the  new  crop  of  heresy, 
whose  seeds  were  thus  sown  amid  the  ashes  of  the  old  one.  Those  who 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  conquered  Moorish  territory  as  Castilian 
subjects,  were  permitted  the  free  enjoyment  of  personal  rights  and  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  of  their  religion ;  ana  such  was  the  fideli^  with  which 
Ferdinand  redeemed  his  engagements  during  the  war,  by  the  punishment 
of  the  least  infraction  of  them  by  his  own  people,  that  many,  particularly 
of  the  Moorish  peasantry,  preferred  abiding  in  their  early  homes  to 
removing  to  Granada,  or  other  places  of  the  Moslem  dominion.  It  was, . 
perhaps,  a  counterpart  of  the  same  policy  which  led  Ferdinand  to  chastise 
any  attempt  at  revolt,  on  the  part  oi  his  new  Moorish  subjects,  the 
Mudejares,  as  they  were  called,  with  an  unsparing  rigour  which  merits 
the  reproach  of  cruelty.  Such  was  the  military  execution  inflicted  on  the 
rebellious  town  of  Benemwc^uez,  where  he  commanded  one  hundred  and 
ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  be  hung  over  the  walls,  and  after 
consigning  the  rest  of  the  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
slavery,  caused  the  place  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  humane  policy 
usually  pursued  by  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  had  a  more  favourable  effect 
on  his  enemies,  who  were  exasperated  rather  than  intimidated,  by  this 
ferocious  act  of  vengeance.f 

The  magnitude  of  the  otiier  preparations  corresponded  with  those  for 
the  ordnance  department.  The  amount  of  forces  assembled  at  Cordova 
we  find  variously  stated  at  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  twenty 
and  even  forty  thousand  foot,  exclusive  of  foragers.  On  one  occasion  the . 
whole  number,  including  men  for  the  artillery  service  and  the  followers 
of  the  camp,  is  reckoned  at  eighty  thousand.  The  same  number  of  beasts 
of  burden  were  employed  in  transporting  the  supplies  required  for  this 
immense  host,  as  well  as  for  provisioning  the  conquered  cities  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  desolated  country.  The  queen,  who  took  this  depart- 
ment imder  her  special  cognisance,  moved  along  the  frontier,  stationing 

*  According  to  Mendoza,  a  decoction  of  the  quince  fiimiflhcd  the  most  efifectual  antidote 
known  against  this  poison. 

t  Pulgar,  who  is  by  no  means  bigoted  for  the  age,  seems  to  think  the  liberal  terms 
granted  by  Ferdinand  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith  stand  in  need  of  perpetual  apology. 
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lieTself  at  points  most  contigaoiiB  to  the  scene  of  operations.  There,  by 
means  of  posts  regularly  established,  she  received  hourly  intellipenoe  of 
the  war.  At  the  same  time  she  transmitted  the  requisite  munitions  to 
the  troops,  by  means  of  convoys  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  them  against 
tibe  irruptions  of  the  wily  enemy. 

Isabella,  solicitous  for  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  sometimes  visited  the  camp  in  person,  encouraging  the  soldiers 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  war,  and  relwving  their  necessities  by  liberal 
donations  of  clothes  and  money.  She  caused  also  a  number  of  laive 
tents,  known  as  "  the  queen's  hospitals,"  to  be  alwajs  reserved  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  rnmished  them  with  the  requisite  attendants  and 
medicine,  at  her  own  charge.  This  is  considered  tne  earliest  attempt  at 
the  formation  of  a  regular  camp  hospital  on  record. 

Isabella  may  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this  war.  She  engaged  in  it 
with  the  most  exalted  views,  less  to  ac<^uire  territory,  than  to  re-establish 
the  empire  of  the  Cross  over  the  ancient  domain  of  Christendom.  On 
this  pomt  she  concentrated  all  the  energies  of  her  powerful  mind,  never 
suffering  herself  to  be  diverted  by  any  subordinate  mterest  from  this  one 
great  and  glorious  object.  When  the  king,  in  1484,  would  have  paused 
a  while  m)m  the  Granadine  war  in  order  to  prosecute  his  claims  to 
Roussillon  against  the  French  on  the  demise  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
Isabella  strongly  objected  to  it ;  but,  finding  her  remonstrance  ineffectual, 
she  left  her  husband  in  Aragon,  and  repaired  to  Cordova,  where  she 
placed  the  cardinal  of  Spain  at  tiie  head  of  the  army,  and  prepared  to 
open  the  campaign  in  the  usual  vigorous  manner.  Mere,  however,  she 
was  soon  joined  by  Ferdinand,  who,  on  a  cooler  revision  of  the  subject, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  projected  enterprise. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  nobles,  fatigued  with 
the  service,  had  persuaded  the  king  to  retire  earlier  than  usual,  the 
queen,  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings,  addressed  a  letter  to  her 
husband,  in  which,  after  representing  me  disproportion  of  the  results 
to  the  preparations,  she  besought  him  to  keep  the  field  as  long  as  the 
season  should  serve.  "The  grandees,"  says  Lebrija,  "mortified  at 
being  surpassed  in  zeal  for  the  holy  war  by  a  woman,  eagerly  collected 
their  forces,  which  had  been  partly  disbanded,  and  returned  across  the 
borders  to  renew  hostilities." 

A  circumstance,  which  had  frequently  frustrated  the  most  magnificent 
military  enterprises  under  former  reigns,  was  the  factions  of  these  potent 
vassals,  who,  mdependent  of  each  other,  and  almost  of  the  crown,  could 
rarely  be  brought  to  act  in  efficient  concert  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
broke  up  the  camp  on  the  slightest  personal  jealousy.  Ferdinand 
experienced  somethmg  of  this  temper  in  the  duke  of  Medina  Cell,  who, 
when  he  had  received  orders  to  detach  a  corps  of  his  troops  to  the 
support  of  the  count  of  Benavente,  refused ;  replying  to  the  messenger, 
**  Tell  your  master,  that  I  came  here  to  serve  mm  at  the  head  of  my 
household  troops,  and  they  go  nowhere  without  me  as  their  leader." 
The  sovereigns  managed  tms  fiery  spirit  with  the  greatest  address,  and, 
instead  of  ourbiug  it,  endeavoured  to  direct  it  in  me  path  of  honourable 
emulation.  The  queen,  who,  as  their  hereditary  sovereign,  received  a 
more  deferential  homage  from  her  Castilian  subjects  than  Ferdinand, 
fre<^uentiy  wrote  to  her  nobles  in  the  camp,  complimenting  some  on  their 
achievements,  and  others  less    fortunate    on   their    intentions;    thua 
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cheering  tiie  hearts  of  all,  says  the  chronioler,  and  stimulating  them  to 
deeds  of  heroism.  On  the  most  deserving  she  freely  lavished  those 
honours  which  cost  little  to  the  sovereign,  hut  are  most  grateful  to  the 
suhjeot.  The  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  was  pre*eminent  ahove  every  other 
captain  in  this  war  for  sagacity  and  conduct,  was  rewarded  after  his 
brilliant  surprise  of  Zahara,  with  the  ^ft  of  that  city,  and  the  titles  of 
maronis  of  Zahara  and  duke  of  Cadiz.  The  warrior,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  resign  the  ancient  title  imder  which  he  had  won  his  laurels, 
and  ewer  after  suhsorihed  himself  Marquis  Duke  of  Cadiz.*  Still  more 
emphatio  honours  were  conferred  on  the  oount  de  Cahra,  after  the 
capture  of  the  king  of  Granada.  When  he  presented  himself  hefore  the 
aovereigns,  who  were  at  Titoria,  the  clergy  and  cavaliers  of  the  city 
marched  out  to  receive  him,  and  he  entered  in  solemn  procession  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain.  As  he  advanced  up  the  hall 
of  audience  in  tib.e  royal  palace,  the  king  and  queen  came  forward  to 
welcome  him,  and  then  seated  him  by  themselves  at  table,  declaring  that 
"  the  conqueror  of  kings  should  sit  with  kings."  These  honours  were 
followed  by  the  more  substantial  gratuity  of  a  hundred  thousand 
marayedis  annual  rent ;  ''a  fat  donative,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  '^  for  so 
lean  a  treasury."  The  young  alcayde  de  los  donzeles  experienced  a 
similar  reception  on  the  ensuing  day.  Such  acts  of  royal  condescension 
were  especially  grateful  to  the  nobility  of  a  court,  circumscribed  beyond 
eyer^  other  in  Europe  by  stately  and  ceremonious  etiquette. 

Tne  duration  of  tne  war  with  Granada  was  such  as  to  raise  the  militia 
throughout  the  kingdom  nearly  to  a  level  with  regular  troops.  Many  of 
these  levies,  indeed,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  might  pretend  to  this 
character.  Such  were  those  furnished  by  the  Andalusian  cities,  whioh 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  skirmishes  with  their  Moslem  neighbours. 
Such,  too,  was  the  well-appointed  chivalry  of  the  military  orders,  and 
the  organised  militia  of  tlie  hermandad,  whioh  we  find  sometimes 
supplying  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  service.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  splendid  throng  of  cayaliers  and  hidalgos  who  swelled  the 
retinues  of  tne  sovereigns  and  ihe  great  nobility.  The  king  was  attended 
in  battle  by  a  body-guard  of  a  thousand  knights,  one  half  light,  and  the 
other  half  neavy  armed,  all  superbly  equipped  and  mounted,  and  trained 
to  arms  from  childhood  under  the  royal  eye. 

Although  the  burden  of  the  war  bore  most  heavily  on  Andalusia,  ftom 
its  contiguity  to  the  scene  of  action,  yet  recruits  were  drawn  in  abundance 
from  the  most  remote  provinces,  as  Galicia,  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias, 
from  Aragon,  and  even  the  transmarine  dominions  of  Sicily.  The 
sovereigns  did  not  disdain  to  swell  their  ranks  with  levies  of  a  numbler 
description,  by  promising  an  entire  amnesty  to  those  malefactors  who 
had  left  the  country  in  great  numbers  of  late  years  to  escape  justice,  on 
condition  of  their  serving  in  the  Moorish  war.  Throughout  tnis  motley 
host  the  strictest  discipline  and  decorum  were  maintained.  The 
Spaniards  have  never  been  disposed  to  intemperance;  but  the  passion  for 
gaining,  especially  with  dice,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
immoderately  addicted  at  that  day,  was  restrained  by  the  severest 
penalties. 

*  After  another  daring  achieyement,  the  soyereigns  granted  him  and  his  heirs  the  royal 
suit  worn  by  the  monarchs  of  CastUe  on  Lady-Day ;  a  present,  says  Abarca,  not  to  be 
estimated  by  its  cost. 
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The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Spanish  sorereigns  difPased  general 
satisfaction  throughout  Christendom,  and  volunteers  flooked  to  the  camp 
£roni  France,  En^and,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  eager  to  participate  ift 
.the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  Among  tnese  was  a  corps  of  Swias 
mercenaries,  who  are  thus  simply  described  by  Pulgar.  **  There  joined 
the  royal  standard  a  body  of  men  from  Switzerland,  a  country  in  n^ppet 
Germany.  These  men  were  bold  of  heart,  and  fought  on  foot.  As  ihej 
were  resolved  never  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  they  wo]»  no 
defensive  armour,  except  in  front;  by  which  means  they  were  less 
encumbered  in  fight.  They  made  a  trade  of  war,  letting  themselves  out 
as  mercenaries  ;  but  the^  espoused  only  a  just  quarrel,  for  they  were 
devout  and  loyal  Christians,  and  above  ail  abhorred  rapine  as  a  great 
sin.''  The  Swiss  had  recentlv  established  their  militarv  renown  by  the 
discomfiture  of  Charles  the  Bold,  when  they  first  proved  the  superiority  of 
infantry  over  the  best  appointed  chivalrv  of  Europe.  Their  example,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  tnat  invincible  Spanish  infantry, 
which  under  the  Great  Captain  and  his  successors,  may  be  said  to  have 
decided  the  fate  of  Christendom  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Among  the  foreigners  was  one  from  the  distant  isle  of  Britain,  the 
Earl  of  Kivers,  or  conde  de  Escalas,  as  he  is  called  from  his  patronymic. 
Scales,  by  the  Spanish  writers.  "  There  came  from  Britain,"  says  reter 
Mar^,  *  *  a  cavalier,  young,  wealthy,  and  high-bom.  He  was  allied  to  the 
blood  royal  of  England.  He  was  attended  by  a  beautiful  train  oi  household 
troops,  tnree  hundred  in  number,  armed  after  the  fashion  of  theirland,  with 
long-bow  and  battle-axe.''  This  nobleman  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  gallantry  in  the  second  siege  of  Loja,  in  1486.  After  having 
asked  leave  to  fi^ht  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  says  the  Andalusiaa 
chronicler,  he  dismounted  from  his  good  steed,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  followers,  armed  like  himself  en  bianco^  with  their  swords 
at  their  thighs,  and  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  he  dealt  such  terrible 
blows  around  him  as  filled  even  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  north 
with  astonishment.  Unfortunately,  just  as  the  suburbs  were  carried,  the 
good  knight,  as  he  was  mounting  a  scaling-ladder,  received  a  blow  from 
a  stone,  which  dashed  out  two  of  his  teeth,  and  stretched  him  senseless 
on  the  ground.  He  was  removed  to  his  tent,  where  he  lay  some  time 
imder  medical  treatment ;  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
received  a  visit  &om  the  king  and  queen,  who  complimented  him  on  his 
prowess,  and  testified  their  sympathy  for  his  misrortune.  "  It  is  little 
replied  he,  "to  lose  a  few  teeth  in  the  service  of  Him  who  has  given  me 
all.  Our  Lord,"  he  added,  **  who  reared  this  fabric,  has  only  opened  a 
window,  in  order  to  discern  the  more  readily  what  passes  within."  A 
fEicetious  response,  says  Peter  Martyr,  which  gave  uncommon  satisfaotioiL 
to  the  sovereigns. 

The  queen,  not  long  after,  testified  her  sense  of  the  earl's  services  by 
a  magnificent  largess,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  twelve  Andalu- 
sian  horses,  two  couches  with  richly  wrought  hangings  and  coverings  of 
cloth  of  gold,  with  a  quantity  of  fine  linen,  and  sumi)tuous  pavilions  for 
himself  and  suite.  The  brave  knight  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
this  taste  of  the  Moorish  wars ;  for  he  soon  after  returned  to  England, 
and  in  1488  passed  over  to  France,  where  his  hot  spirit  prompted  him  to 
take  part  in  the  feudal  factions  of  that  country,  in  wnidi  ne  lost  his 
life,  fighting  for  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
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111*  pomp  with  which  the  military  moyements  werecondnoted  in  these 
oampaignsy  gave  the  scene  rather  the  air  of  a  court  pageant  than  that  of 
the  stem  array  of  war.  The  war  was  one  which,  appealing  hoth  to 
principles  of  religion  and  patriotism,  was  well  oalonlated  to  inflame  tho 
imaginations  of  me  young  Spanish  cavaliers  ;  and  the^  poured  into  the 
flelc^  eager  to  display  themseiyes  under  the  eye  of  their  illustrious  queen, 
who,  as  she  rode  through  the  ranks  mounted  on  her  war>horse,  and  clad 
in  complete  mail,  afforded  no  bad  personification  of  the  genius  of  chivalry. 
The  potent  and  wealthy  barons  exhibited  in  the  camp  all  the  magnin- 
cence  of  princes.  The  pavilions  decorated  with  various-coloured 
pennons,  and  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  ancient 
no  jses,  shone  with  a  splendour  which  a  Castilian  writer  likens  to  that  of 
the  eily  of  Seville.*  They  always  appeared  surroimded  by  a  throng  of 
pages  m  gorgeous  liveries,  and  at  night  were  preceded  by  a  multitude  of 
torches,  which  shed  a  radiance  like  that  of  day.  They  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  costliness  of  their  apparel,  equipage,  and  plate,  and  in  the 
variety  and  deUcacy  of  the  dainties  with  which  their  tables  were  covered. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  this  lavish  ostentation,  and 
privately  remonstrated  with  some  of  the  principal  grandees  on  its  evil 
tendency,  especially  in  seducing  the  inferior  and  poorer  nobility  into 
expenditures  beyond  their  means.  This  Sybarite  indulgence,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nobles.  On  all 
occasions  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  post  of  danger.  The 
duke  del  Inl'antado,  the  head  of  the  powerful  house  /  of  Mendoza,  was 
conspicuous  above  all  for  the  magnificence  of  his  train.  At  the  siege  of 
Illora,  1486,  he  obtained  permission  to  lead  the  storming  party.  As  his 
followers  pressed  onwards  to  the  breach,  they  were  received  with  such  a 
shower  of  missiles  as  made  them  falter  for  a  moment.  '*  What,  my 
men,"  cried  he,  *^  do  you  fail  me  at  this  hour  ?  Shall  we  be  taunted 
with  bearing  more  finery  on  our  backs  than  courage  in  our  heart  ?  Let 
us  not,  in  God's  name,  be  laughed  at  as  mere  holiday  soldiers !  "  His 
vassals,  stung  by  this  rebuke,  rallied,  and,  penetrating  the  breach, 
carried  the  place  by  the  fury  of  their  assault,  f 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  sovereigns  against  this 
ostentation  of  luxury,  they  were  not  wanting  in  the  display  of  royal 
state  and  magnificence  on  aU  suitable  occasions.  The  curate  of  Los 
PaJacios  has  expatiated  with  elaborate  minuteness  on  the  circumstances 
of  an  interview  between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  camp  before 


*  This  city,  even  before  the  New  World  had  poured  its  treasures  into  its  lap^ 
oonepicuous  for  its  magnificence,  as  the  ancient  proverb  testifies. 

t  This  nobleman,  whose  name  was  liiigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  was  son  of  the  first  duke 
IHego  Hurtado,  who  supported  Isabella's  claim  to  the  crown.  Oviedo  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Illora,^nd  gives  a  minute  description  of  his  appearance  there.  "  He  came,"  sajs 
that  writer,  "  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  as  befitted  so 
great  a  lord.  He  displayed  all  the  luxuries  which  belong  to  a  time  of  peace ;  and  his 
tables,  which  were  carefiilly  served,  were  loaded  with  rich  and  curiously  wrought 
plate,  of  which  he  had  a  greater  profusion  than  any  other  grandee  in  tho  kingdom."  In 
another  place  he  e&ya,  "  The  duke  luigo  was  a  perfect  Alexander  for  his  liberality,  in  all 
his  actions  princely,  maintaining  unbounded  hospitality  among  his  numerous  vassals  and 
dependents,  and  beloved  throughout  Spain.  His  p^baces  were  famished  with  the  most 
costly  tapestries,  jewels,  and  rich  stufb  of  gold  and  silver.  His  chapel  was  filled  with 
accomplished  singers  and  musicians  ;  his  fklcons,  hounds,  and  his  whole  hunting  ebiab- 
lishment,  includiug  a  magnificent  stud  of  horses,  not  to  be  matched  by  any  other  noble* 
man  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  truth  of  all  which, "  concl\ules  Oviedo,  ' '  I  myself  have  been 
an  eye-witness,  and  enough  others  can  testify."  Oviedo  has  fj^ven  the  genealogy  of  the 
Mendozas  and  Mendozinos,  in  all  its  endless  ramificationa 
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Moolin,  in  1486,  when  the  queen's  presence  was  solicited  ibr  the  pnrpose 
of  devising  a  plan  of  fatnre  operations.  A  few  of  the  particulars  may 
he  transcribed,  though  at  the  nazard  of  appearing  triyial  to  readers  who 
take  little  interest  in  such  details. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Yeguas,  the  queen  was  met  by  an  advaneed 
oorps,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz,  and,  attito 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  from  Modin,  by  the  duke  del  InfantadOy 
with  the  principal  nobili^  and  their  vassals,  splendidly  accoutred.  On 
the  left  of  the  road  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  the  militia  of  Seville; 
and  the  queen,  making  her  obeisance  to  the  banner  of  that  iUustrioos 
city,  ordered  it  to  pass  to  her  right.  The  successive  battalions  saluted 
the  queen  as  she  advanced,  by  lowering  their  standards ;  and  the  joyoua 
multitude  announced  with  tumultuous  acclamations  her  approach  to  the 
ocmquered  city. 

The  queen  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  the  infanta  Isabella,  and 
a  eourtly  train  of  damsels,  mounted  on  mules  richly  caparisoned.  The 
queen  herself  rode  a  chestnut  mule,  seated  on  a  saddle-chair  embossed 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  housings  were  of  a  crimson  colour ;  and  the 
bridle  was  of  satin,  curiously  wrought  with  letters  of  gold.  The  infanta 
wore  a  skirt  of  fine  ydvet,  over  others  of  brocade ;  a  scarlet  mantiUa 
of  the  Moorish  fashion ;  and  a  black  hat  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery. 
The  Mag  rode  forward  at  the  head  of  his  nobles  to  receive  her.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  crimson  doublet,  with  cJiausseSy  or  breeches,  of  yellow 
Batin«  Oyer  his  shoulders  was  thrown  a  cassock  or  mantle  of  ricn  bro^ 
cade,  and  a  sopravest  of  the  same  materials  concealed  his  cuirass.  By 
his  side,  close  girt,  he  wore  a  Moorish  scimitar ;  and  beneath  his  bonnet 
his  hair  was  confined  by  a  cap  or  head-dress  of  the  finest  stufP. 

Ferdinand  was  moimted  on  a  noble  war-horse  of  a  bright  chestnut 
colour.  In  the  splendid  train  of  chivalry  wMch  attended  him,  Bemaldez 
dwells  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  English  lord  Scales.  He  was 
fi>llowed  by  a  retinue  of  five  pages  arrayed  in  costly  liveries.  He  was 
aheathed  in  complete  mail,  over  which  was  thrown  a  French  surcoat  of 
dark  silk  brocade.  A  buckler  was  attached  by  golden  clasps  to  his  arm, 
and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  white  French  hat  with  plumes.  The  caparisons 
of  his  steed  were  azure  silk,  lined  with  violet  and  sprinkled  over  with 
stars  of  gold,  and  swept  the  ground  as  he  managea  his  fiery  courser 
with  an  easy  horsemanship  that  excited  general  admiration. 

The  king  and  queen,  a*  they  drew  near,  bowed  thrice  with  formal 
reverence  to  each  other.  The  queen,  at  the  same  time  raising  her  hat, 
remained  in  her  coif  or  head-dress,  with  her  face  uncovered ;  Ferdinand, 
riding  up,  kissed  her  affectionately  on  the  cheek,  and  then,  according  to 
the  precise  chronicler,  bestowed  a  similar  mark  of  tenderness  on  his 
daughter  Isabella,  after  giving  her  his  paternal  benediction.*  The  royal 
party  was  then  escorted  to  the  camp,  where  suitable  accommodations  had 
been  provided  for  the  queen  and  her  fair  retinue.*  ' 

*  The  lirely  author  of  '*  A  Tear  in  Spahx  "  describes,  among  other  saits  of  annoar  stUl 
to  be  seen  in  the  musenm  of  the  armoury  at  Madrid,  those  worn  by  Ferdinand  and  his 
iUustriouB  consort.  ' '  In  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  stations  is  the  suit  of  armour  usually 
worn  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  seems  snugly  seated  upon  his  war-horse,  with  a  pair 
of  red  velvet  breeches,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  with  lifted  lance  and  closed  visor. 
There  are  several  suits  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his  queen  Isabella,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the 
dangers  of  a  battle.  By  the  comparative  heights  of  the  armour,  Isabella  would  seem  to  be 
the  bigger  of  the  two,  as  she  certainly  was  the  better. 
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It  may  reaaily  be  beHeyed,  that  the  sorereigns  did  not  neglect,  in  ft 
war  like  the  present,  an  appeal  to  the  reiigioiiB  principle  so  deeply  seated 
in  the  Spanian  character.  All  their  public  acts  ostentatiously  proclaimed 
the  pious  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  were 
attended  in  their  expeditions  by  churchmen  of  the  highest  rauK,  who 
not  only  mingled  in  the  councils  of  the  camp,  but  like  the  bold  bishop 
of  Jaen,  or  tne  grand  cardinal  Mendoza,  buclded  on  harness  oyer  rochet 
and  hood,  and  led  their  squadrons  to  the  field.*  The  ^ueen  at  Cordoya 
celebrated  the  tidings  of  eyery  new  success  oyer  the  infidel,  by  solemn 
procession  and  thai^giying  with  her  whole  household,  as  wm  as  the 
nobility,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  municipal  functionaries.  Li  like 
manner,  Ferdmand,  on  the  return  from  his  campaigns,  was  receiyed  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  escorted  in  solemn  pomp  beneath  a  rich  canopy 
of -state  to  the  cathedral  church,  where  he  prostrated  himself  in  gratenu 
adoration  to  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Intelligence  of  their  triumphant  pro- 
gress in  the  war  was  constantiy  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who  returned 
his  benediction,  accompanied  by  more  substantial  marks  of  fayour,  in 
bulls  of  crusade,  and  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  rents,  f 

The  ceremonials  obseryed  on  the  occupation  of  a  new  conquest,  were 
such  as  to  affect  the  heart  no  less  than  the  imagination.  **The  royal 
cUferez^*  says  Marineo,  ^^  raised  the  standard  of  tiie  Cross,  tiie  sign  of 
our  salyation,  on  the  simimit  of  the  principal  fortresses ;  and  all  who 
beheld  it  prostrated  themselyes  on  tiieir  knees  in  silent  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  while  the  priests  chaunted  the  glorious  antiiem,  Te  Deum 
lattdamtis.  The  ensign  or  pennon  of  St.  James,  the  chiyahric  patron  of 
Bpain,  was  tiien  imfolded,  and  all  inyoked  his  blessed  name.  Lastiy, 
was  displayed  the  banner  of  the  soyereigns,  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
arms ;  at  which  the  whole  army  shouted  fortii,  as  if  with  one  yoice^ 
'  Castile,  Castile  I '  After  these  solemnities,  a  bishop  led  the  way  to  the 
principal  mosque,  which,  after  the  rites  of  purification,  he  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  true  faith." 

The  standard  of  the  Cross,  aboye  referred  to,  was  of  massiye  silyer, 
and  was  a  present  from  ^pe  Sixtus  the  Fourth  to  Ferdinand,  in  whose 
tent  it  was  always  carried  throughout  these  campaigns.  An  ample 
supply  of  bells,  vases,  missals,  plate,  and  other  sacred  furniture,  was 
also  borne  along  with  the  camp,  being  provided  by  the  queen  for  the 
purified  mosques. 

The  most  touching  part  of  the  incidents  usually  occurring  at  the 
surrender  of  a  Moorish  city,  was  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  captives 
immured  in  its  dungeons.  On  the  capture  of  Ronda,  in  1485,  more 
than  four  hundred  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  several  of  them  cavaliers 
of  rank,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  in  the  fatal  expedition  of  the 
Axarquia,  were  restored  to  the  light  of  heaven.  On  being  brought 
before  Ferdinand,  they  prostrated  themselyes  on  the  ground,  bathing  his 
feet  with  tears ;  while  their  wan  and  wasted  figures,  their  dishevelled 
locks,  their  beards  reaching  down  to  their  girdles,  and  their  limbs 
loaded  with  heavy  manacles,  brought  tears  into  the    eye  of   eyery 

*  Cardinal  Mendoza,  in  the  oampaign  of  1485,  ofE»:Qd  the  queen  to  raise  a  body  of  8000 
hone,  and  march  at  its  head  to  the  relief  of  Alhama,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  her 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  present  exig^M^. 

t  in  1486,  we  find  Ferdinand  and  rsabeUa  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella. 
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spectator.  They  were  then  commanded  to  present  themselves  before  the 
queen  at  Cordova,  who  liberally  relieved  their  necessities,  and,  after  the 
celebration  of  public  thanksgiving,  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
own  homes.  The  fetters  of  the  liberated  captives  were  suspended  in 
the  churches,  where  they  continued  to  be  revered  by  succeeding  genera^* 
tions  as  tiie  trophies  of  Christian  warfare. 

Ever  since  the  victory  of  Luoena,  the  sovereigns  had  made  it  a  capital 
point  of  their  policy  to  foment  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies.  The 
young  king  Abdallah,  after  his  humiliating  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  lout 
whatever  consideration  he  had  previously  possessed.  Although  the 
sultana  Zoraya,  by  her  personal  address  ana  the  lavish  distribution  of 
the  royal  treasures,  contrived  to  maintain  a  faction  for  her  son,  the 
better  classes  of  his  countrymen  despised  him  as  a  renegade,  and  a 
vassal  of  the  Christian  king.  As  their  old  monarch  had  become  incom- 
petent, from  increasing  age  and  blindness,  to  the  duties  of  his  station  in 
those  perilous  times,  they  turned  their  eyes  on  his  brother  Abdallah, 
sumamed  El  Zagal,  or  '*  The  Valiant,''  wno  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  rout  of  the  Axarquia.  The  Castilians  depict  this  chief  in  the 
darkest  colours  of  ambition  and  cruelty ;  but  the  Moslem  writers  afford 
no  such  intimation,  and  his  advancement  to  the  throne  at  that  crisis 
seems  to  be  in  some  measure  justified  by  his  eminent  talents  as  a  military 
leader. 

On  his  way  to  Granada,  he  encountered  and  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of 
Calatrava  knights  from  Alhama,  and  signalised  his  entrance  into  his 
new  capital  by  bearing  along  the  bloody  Sophies  of  heads  dangling  from 
his  saddlebow,  after  the  barbarous  fashion  long  practised  in  these  wars** 
It  was  observed  that  the  old  king  Abul  Hacen  did  not  long  survive  his 
brother's  accession. f  The  youn^  king  Abdallah  sought  the  protection  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns  in  SeviUe,  who,  true  to  their  policy,  sent  him 
back  into  his  dominions  with  the  means  of  making  headway  against  his 
rival.  The  alfakies  and  other  considerable  persons  of  Granada, 
scandalised  at  these  fatal  feuds,  effected  a  reconciliation,  on  the  basis  of 
a  division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  parties.  But  wounds  so  deep 
could  not  be  so  permanently  healed.  The  site  of  the  Moorish  capital  was 
most  propitious  to  the  purposes  of  faction.  It  covered  two  swelling 
eminences,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Darro. 
The  two  factions  possessed  themselves  respectively  of  these  opposite 
quarters.  Abdallah  was  not  ashamed  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  aid 
of  Christian  mercenaries ;  and  a  dreadful  conflict  was  carried  on  for  fifty- 
days  and  nights  within  the  city,  which  swam  with  the  blood  that  should 
have  been  shed  only  in  its  defence. 

Notwithstanding  these  auxiliary  circumstances,  the  progress  of  the 
Christians  was  comparatively  slow.  Every  cliff  seemed  to  be  crowned 
with  a  fortress ;  and  every  fortress  was  defended  with  the  desperation  of 
men  willing  to  bury  themselves  under  its  ruins.  The  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  on  occasion  of  a  siege,  were  frequently  despatched  to 
Granada.     Such  was  the  resolution,  or  rather  ferodty  of  the  Moors,  that 

*  A  garland  of  Christian  heads  seems  to  have  been  deemed  no  unsuitable  present  from  a 
Moslem  kniffht  to  his  ladv  love.  This  sort  of  trophy  was  also  borne  by  the  Christian 
cavaliers.    Examples  of  this  may  be  found  even  as  lato  as  the  siege  of  Oranada. 

t  The  Arabic  historian  alludes  to  the  vulvar  report  of  the  old  Idng's  assassination  by  his 
brother,  but  leaves  us  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  his  own  opinion  of  its  credibility. 
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Malaga  closed  its  gates  against  the  fugitiTes  from  Alora,  after  its  sur- 
render, and  even  massacred  some  of  them  in  cold  blood.  The  eagle  eye 
of  £1  Zagal  seemed  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  extent  of  his  little 
territory,  and  to  detect  every  vulnerable  point  in  his  antagonist,  whom 
he  encountered  where  he  least  expected  it ;  cutting  off  his  envoys,  sur- 
prising his  foraging  parties,  and  retaliating  by  a  devastating  inroad  on 
the  borders.* 

No  effectual  and  ^rmanent  resistance,  however,  could  be  opposed  to 
the  tremendous  enginery  of  the  Christians.  Tower  and  town  fell  before 
it.  Besides  the  principal  towns  of  Cartama,  Coin,  Setenil,  Ronda, 
Marbella,  Hlora,  termea  by  the  Moors  "the  right  eye,"  MocHn,  "the 
shield  "  of  Granada,  and  Loja,  after  a  second  and  desperate  siege  in  the 
spring  of  1486,  Bemaldez  enumerates  more  than  seventy  subordinate 
places  in  the  Val  de  Cartama,  and  thirteen  others  after  the  fall  of 
Marbella.  Thus  the  Spaniards  advanced  their  line  of  conquest  more 
than  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  western  frontier  of  Granada.  This 
extensive  tract  they  strongly  fortified  and  peopled,  partly  with  Christian 
subjects  and  partly  with  Moorish,  the  original  occupants  of  the  soil, 
who  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  lands  under  their 
own  law. 

Thus  the  strong  posts  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  exterior  defences 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  were  successively  carried.  A  few  positions  alone 
remained  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  was  Malaga,  which  from  its  maritime  situation 
afforded  facilities  for  a  communication  with  the  Barbary  Moors,  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  Castilian  cruisers  could  not  entirely  intercept.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  aU  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1487. 


Two  of  the  most  important  authorities  for  the  war  of  Granada  are  Fernando  del  Pulgar 
and  Antonio  de  Iiebr\)a,  or  Nebrisaenais,  as  he  is  called  from  the  Latin  Nebriua. 

Few  particulars  have  been  preserved  respecting  the  biography  of  the  former.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Pulgar,  near  Toledo.  The  Castilian  writers  recognise  certain  pro- 
vincialisms in  his  style  belonging  to  that  district.  He  was  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  charged  with  various  confidential  functions  by  him.  He  seems  to  have  retain^  his 
place  on  the  accession  of  Isabella,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  national  historiographer  in 
1482,  when,  from  certain  remarks  in  his  letters,  it  woxild  appear  he  was  already  advanced 
in  years.  This  office,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  comprehended  in  addition  to  the  more 
obvious  duties  of  an  historian,  the  intimate  and  confidential  relations  of  a  private  secretary. 
**  It  was  the  business  of  the  chronicler, "  says  Bemaldez,  "  to  carry  on  foreign  correspondence 
in  the  service  of  his  master,  acquainting  himself  with  whatever  was  passing  in  other 
courts  and  countries,  and,  by  the  discreet  and  conciliatory  tenor  of  his  epistles,  to  allay 
such  feuds  as  might  arise  between  the  king  and  his  nobility,  and  establish  harmony 
between  them."  From  this  period  Pulgar  remained  near  the  royal  person,  accompanying 
the  queen  in  her  various  prc^esses  through  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  her  military  expe- 
ditions into  the  Moorish  territory.  He  was  consequently  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the 
warlike  scenes  which  bo  describes,  and  from  his  situation  at  the  court,  had  access  to  the 
most  ample  and  accredited  sources  of  information.  It  is  probable  he  did  not  survive 
the  capture  of  Granada,  as  his  histoiy  falls  somewhat  short  of  that  event.  Pulgar's 
Chronicle,  in  the  portion  containing  a  retrospective  survey  of  events  previous  to  1482,  may 
be  charged  with  gross  inaccuracy  ;  but,  in  all  the  subsequent  period,  it  mrfy  be  received  as 
perfectly  authentic,  and  has  all  the  air  of  impartiality.  Every  circumstance  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  ia  developed  with  equal  fulness  and  precision.  His  manner  of 
narration,  though  prolix,  is    perspicuous,  and  may  compare  favourably  with   that   of 


*  Among  other  achievements,  Zagal  surprised  and  beat  the  count  of  Cabra  in  a  ni^ht 
attack  upon  Moclin,  and  well-nigh  retaliated  on  that  nobleman  his  capture  of  the  Moorish 
king  Abdallah. 
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contemponucy  writers.    His  sentiments  may  compare  sUll  more  advantsgeously,  in  point 
of  liberality^  with  those  of  the  Castilian  historians  of  a  later  age. 

Pulgarlenanme  other  works,  of  which  his  commentary  on  the  ancient  satire  of  "  Mingo 
Bevulgo,"  his  "  Letters/*  and  his  "  Claros  Yarones^"  or  sketches  of  illustrious  men,  have 
alone  been  published.  The  last  contains  notices  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of 
the  court  of  Henry  lY.,  which,  although  too  indiscriminately  encomiastic,  are  valuable 
subsidiaries  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  actors  of  the  period.  The 
last  and  most  ekgant  edition  of  Pulgar's  Chronicle  was  published  at  Yalencia  m  1780,  fh>m 
the  press  of  Benito  Montfort,  in  large  folio. 

Antonio  de  Lebrija  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  erudite  scholars  of  this  period.  He 
was  bom  in  the  province  of  Andahisia,  in  1444.  After  the  usual  discipline  at  fiiil^tw>imca^ 
he  went  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Italy,  where  he  completed  his  education  in  the  univeislty 
of  Bologna.  He  returned  to  Spain  ten  years  after,  ricnly  stored  with  classical  learning  and 
the  Uboral  arts  that  were  then  taught  in  the  flourishing  schools  of  Italy.  He  lost  no  time  in 
dispenong  to  his  countrymen  hu  various  aoquisitiona.  He  was  appointed  to  the  two 
chairs  of  grammar  and  poetry  (a  thing  unprecedented)  in  the  university  of  ft^lj^napoa^t 
and  lectured  at  the  same  time  in  these  distinct  departments.  He  was  subsequently  pre- 
ferred by  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  a  professorship  in  his  university  of  AloaU  oe  Henare% 
where  his  services  were  liberally  requited,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  distinguished  patron,  who  eonsulted  him  on  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  Here  he  continued  delivering  his  lectures  and  expounding  the  ancient  ftV^Nii^JS 
to  crowded  audiences,  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eighty  when  he  was  carried  off  bj 
an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Lebr^a,  besides  his  oral  toition,  composed  woAm  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  philo- 
logical, historical,  theological,  &c  His  emendation  of  the  sacred  text  was  visited  with, 
the  censure  of  the  Inquisition,  a  circumstance  which  will  not  operate  to  his  prqjudice  with 
posterity.  Lebr^a  was  far  flrom  being  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  sentiments  of  his  age. 
He  was  warmed  with  a  ffenerous  enthusiasm  for  letters,  which  kindled  a  oorreepondinfi^ 
flame  in  the  bosoms  of  his  disciples,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  some  of  tiie  brightest 
names  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  period.  His  instruction  effected  for  classical  literature 
in  Spain,  what  the  labours  of  the  great  Italian  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  did  for  it 
in  tiieir  own  countiy ;  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  substantial  gratitude  of  his  own  age^ 
and  such  emptv  honours  as  could  be  rendered  by  posterity.  For  very  many  years,  uie 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  commemorated  by  public  sendees,  and  a  ftmeral  pan^;yri<^ 
In  the  university  of  AlcakL 

The  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  his  Latin  Chronicle,  so  often  quoted  in 
this  history,  are  very  curious.  Carbajal  says  that  he  delivered  Pulf^s  Chronicle,  after 
that  writer's  death,  into  Lebrjja's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  being  trandated  Into  Latin. 
The  latter  proceeded  in  his  task  as  fJEU*  as  the  year  l48d.  His  history,  however,  can  ooaroely 
be  termed  a  translation ;  since,  although  it  takes  up  the  same  thread  of  incident,  it  is 
diversified  by  many  new  and  particular  facts.  This  imfinished  performance  was  found 
among  Lebrga's  papers,  after  his  decease,  with  a  prefoce  containing  not  a  word  of 
acknowledgment  to  Pulgar.  It  was  accordingly  published  for  the  first  time,  in  1546,  (the 
edition  referred  to  in  this  history,)  by  his  son  Sancho,  as  an  <»iginal  production  of  his 
fi&ther.  Twenty  years  after,  the  first  edition  of  Pulgar's  original  (%ronicle  was  pubUshed 
at  YaUadolid,  firom  the  copy  which  belcmged  to  Lemr^a,  by  his  jgrandson  Antonia  This 
work,  appeared  also  as  Leln^a's.  Copies,  however,  of  Pulgar's  Chronicle  wwe  pieserved 
In  several  private  libraries ;  and  two  years  later,  1M7,  hjs  just  daims  were  vin<Ueated  by 
an  edition  at  Sarsgossa.  inscribed  with  his  name  as  its  author. 

Lobri^ja's  reputation  has  sustained  some  injuiy  firom  this  transaetion,  though  most 
undeservedly.  It  seems  probable  that  he  adopted  Pulgar's  text  as  the  ^Msis  of  his  own, 
intending  to  continue  the  narrative  to  a  later  period.  His  unfinished  manuscript  bebig 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  without  re&renoe  to  any  authority,  was  naturally 
enough  given  to  the  worid  as  entirely  his  production.  It  is  more  strange,  that  Pulgaris 
own  Chronicle,  subsequentiy  printed  as  Lebrija's,  should  have  contained  no  allusion  to  its 
real  author.  The  history,  uthoufh  composed  as  &r  as  it  goes  with  snflBcient  elaboration 
and  pomp  ol  style,  is  one  that  adds^  on  the  whole,  but  little  to  the  fame  <^  Lebriija.  It 
was  at  best  but  adding  a  leaf  to  the  laurel  on  his  brow,  and  was  certainly  not  worth  a 
plagiarism* 
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crrsBVAL  ATTAiss  ow  VBM  xnroDoic.*— nrQuisiTioir  nr  ASAaoiib 

1483—1487. 

IiabellA  enforces  the  Law»— Panishment  of  Ecclesiastics— Inquisition  in  Aragon— Remos* 
strance  of  the  Cortes — Conspiracy — Assassination  of  the  Inquisitor  Arboes— Cruel- 
PersecuUons — ^Inquisition  throughout  Ferdinand's  Dominions. 

In  suoh  intervals  of  leisure  as  ooourred  amid  their  military  operations, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  diligently  occupied  with  the  interior 
govemment  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  with  the  rigid  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  l^e  most  difficult  of  all  duties  in  an  imperfectly 
civilised  state  of  society.  The  queen  found  especial  demand  for  this 
in  the  northern  provinces,  v^iose  rude  inhabitants  were  little  used  to 
subordination.  She  compelled  the  great  nobles  to  lay  aside  their  armsy 
and  refer  their  disputes  to  legal  arbitration.  She  caused  a  number  of 
the  fortresses  which  were  still  garrisoned  by  the  baronial  banditti,  to  be 
razed  to  the  ^und ;  and  she  enforced  the  utmost  severity  of  the  lav 
against  such  inferior  criminals  as  violated  the  public  peace. 

Even  ecclesiastical  immunities,  which  proved  so  ef^ctual  a  protectioil 
in  most  countries  at  this  period,  were  not  permitted  to  screen  the 
offender.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  city  of  Tnudlloy 
in  1486.  An  inhabitant  of  that  place  had  been  committed  to  prison 
for  some  offence  by  order  of  the  civil  ma^strate.  Certain  priests, 
relations  of  the  offender,  alleged  that  his  rehgious  profession  exempted 
him  from  all  but  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and,  as  the  authorities 
refused  to  deliver  him  up,  they  inflamed  the  populace  to  such  a  degree 
by  their  representations  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  church,  that  m.ey 
rose  in  a  body,  and,  forcing  the  prison,  set  at  liberty  not  only  the 
malefactor  in  question,  but  all  those  confined  there.  The  queen  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  outrage  on  the  r(md  authority,  than  she  sent  a 
detachment  of  her  guard  to  Truxillo,  which  secured  the  persons  of  the 
principal  rioters,  some  of  whom  were  capitally  punished,  while  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  stirred  up  the  sedition,  were  banished  the  realm. 
Isabella,  while  by  her  example  she  inculcated  the  deepest  reverence  for 
the  sacred  profession,  uniformly  resisted  every  attempt  from  that 
quarter  to  encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative.  The  tendency  of  her 
administration  was  decidedly,  as  there  will  be  occasion  more  particularly 
to  notice,  to  abridge  the  authority  which  that  body  had  exercised  in 
civil  matters  under  preceding  reigns.* 

*  A  pertinent  example  of  this  occurred,  December.  1485,  at  Alcaic  de  Henares.  where  the 
ooitrt  was  detained  during  the  queen's  illness,  who  there  gave  birth  to  her  youngest  child. 
Dofia  Catalina,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  English  history  as  Catharine  of  Aragon.  A 
collision  took  place  in  this  citv  between  the  ro^  judges  and  those  of  the  archb&hop  of 
Toledo,  to  whose  diocese  it  belonged.  The  latter  stoutly  maintained  the  pretensions  ofthe 
^urch.  The  queen  with  equal  pertinacity  asserted  the  supremacy  of  tne  royal  jutisdio- 
tlon  over  every  other  in  the  kingdom,  secular  or  ecdesiastieaL    The  affldr  was  ultixnatdy 
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Nothing  of  interest  occurred  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom 
daring  the  period  embraced  by  the  preceding  chapter,  except,  perhaps^ 
the  marriage  of  Catharine,  the  young  queen  of  Navarre,  with  Jeaa 
d'Albret,  a  French  nobleman,  whose  extensive  hereditary  domains  in 
the  south-west  comer  of  France  lay  adjacent  to  her  kingdom  (1484). 
This  connection  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Spanish  sovereig^ns, 
and  indeed  to  many  of  the  Navarrese,  who  were  desirous  of  the  allianoe 
with  Castile.  This  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  queen  mother,  an 
artful  woman,  who,  being  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  was  naturally 
disposed  to  a  union  with  that  kingdom.  Ferdinand  did  not  neglect  to 
maintain  such  an  understanding  with  the  malcontents  of  Navarre,  ag 
should  enable  him  to  counteract  any  undue  advantage  which  the  Frend^ 
monarch  might  derive  from  the  possession  of  this  key  as  it  were  to  the 
CastiHan  territory. 

In  Aragon,  two  circumstances  took  place  in  the  period  under  review, 
deserving  historical  notice.  The  £rst  relates  to  an  order  of  the  Catalan 
peasantry,  denominated  vassals  de  remenza.  These  persons  were 
subjected  to  a  feudal  bondage,  which  had  its  origin  in  very  remote  ages, 
but  which  had  become  in  no  degree  mitigated,  while  the  peasantry  of 
every  otherpart  of  Europe  had  been  gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of 
freemen.  Tne  grievous  nature  of  the  impositions  hsd  led  to  repeated 
rebellions  in  preceding  reigns.  At  length,  Ferdinand,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  at  a  mediation  between  these  unfortunate  people  and 
their  arrogant  masters,  prevailed  on  the  latter,  rather  by  force  of 
authority  than  are^ument,  to  relinquish  the  extraordinary  seignorial 
rights  which  they  had  enjoyed,  in  consideration  of  a  stipulated  annual 
payment  from  their  vassals.  (1486.) 

The  other  circumstance  worthy  of  record,  but  not  in  like  manner 
creditable  to  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  introductioii  of  the 
modem  inquisition  into  Aragon.  The  ancient  tribunal  had  existed  there, 
as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  since  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  venom  in  the  atmos-. 
phere  of  that  free  country ;  scarcely  assuming  a  jurisdiction  beyond 
that  of  an  ordinary  ecclesiastical  court.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
institution  organised  on  its  new  basis  in  Castile,  than  Ferdinand 
resolved  on  its  introduction,  in  a  similar  form,  in  his  own  dominions. 

Measuies  were  accordingly  taken  to  that  effect,  in  a  meeting  of  a  privy 
council  convened  by  the  long  at  Tara9ona,  during  the  session  of  the 
cortes  in  that  place,  in  April  1484 ;  and  a  royal  order  was  issued 
requiring  all  the  constituted  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
support  the  new  tribimal  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  A  Doininicaii 
monk.  Fray  Gaspard  Juglar,  and  Pedro  Arbues  de  Epila,  a  canon  of  the 
metrojjolitan  church,  were  appointed  by  the  general,  Torquemada, 
inquisitors  over  the  diocese  of  Saragossa ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
September  following,  the  chief  justiciary  and  the  other  great  officers  of 
the  realm  took  the  prescribed  oaths.* 

referred  to  the  arbitration  of  certain  learned  men,  named  conjointly  by  the  adverse  parties. 
It  was  not  then  determined,  however,  and  Fulgax  has  n^lected  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
award. 

*  At  this  cortes,  convened  at  Tara^ ona.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  experienced  an  instance 
of  the  hauffhty  spirit  of  their  Catalan  suojects,  who  refused  to  attend,  alleging  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  their  Uberties  to  be  summoned  to  a  place  without  the  liznita  of  their  princi- 
I)ality.     The  Valencians  also  protested  that  their  attendance  should  not  operate  as  a 
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The  new  institution,  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  independence  common  to 
all  the  Aragonese,  was  particularly  oflfensive  to  the  higher  ordersi, 
manj  of  whose  members,  including  persons  filling  the  most  considerable 
official  stations,  were  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  course  precisely  the 
class  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisition.  "Without  difficulty, 
therefore,  the  cortes  was  persuaded  in  the  following  year  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  court  of  Koine,  and  another  to  Ferdinand,  representing 
tiie  repugnance  of  the  new  tribunal  to  the  liberties  of  me  nation,  as 
well  as  to  their  settled  opinions  and  habits,  and  praying  that  its 
operation  mi^ht  be  suspendeii  for  the  present,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned 
the  confiscation  of  property,  which  it  rightly  regarded  as  the  moving 
power  of  the  whole  terrible  machinery.  Both  the  pope  and  the  kinff, 
as  may  be  imagined,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  remonstrances,  fii 
the  meanwhile  the  Inquisition  commenced  operations,  and  autos  da  fe 
were  celebrated  at  Saragossa,  with  all  their  usual  horrors,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  in  1485.  The  discontented  Aragonese,  despairing  of 
redress  in  any  regular  way,  resolved  to  intimidate  their  oppressors  by 
some  appalling  act  of  violence.  They  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  Arbues,  the  most  odious  of  the  inquisitors  established 
over  the  diocese  of  Saragossa.  The  conspiracy,  set  on  foot  by  some  of 
the  principal  nobility,  was  entered  into  by  most  of  the  new  Christians, 
or  persons  of  Jewish  extraction,  in  the  district.  A  sum  of  ten  thousand 
reals  was  subscribed  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  execution 
of  their  project.  This  was  not  easy  however ;  since  Arbues,  conscious  of 
the  popular  odium  that  he  had  incurred,  protected  his  person  by  wearing 
under  his  monastic  robes  a  suit  of  mail,  complete  even  to  the  helmet 
beneath  his  hood.  With  similar  vigilance  he  defended,  also,  every 
avenue  to  his  sleeping  apartment. 

At  length,  however,  the  conspirators  found  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  him  while  at  his  devotions.  Arbues  was  on  his  knees  before 
the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral,  near  midnight,  when  his  enemies,  who 
had  entered  the  church  in  two  separate  bodies,  suddenly  surrounded 
him,  and  one  of  them  wounded  him  in  the  arm  with  a  dagger,  while 
another  dealt  him  a  fatal  blow  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  priests, 
who  were  preparing  to  celebrate  matins  in  the  choir  of  the  church, 
hastened  to  the  spot ;  but  not  before  the  assassins  had  effected  their 
escape.  They  transported  the  bleeding  body  of  the  inquisitor  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  survived  only  two  days,  blessing  the  Lord  that  he 
had  been  permitted  to  seal  so  good  a  cause  with  his  blood.  The  whole 
scene  will  readily  remind  the  English  reader  of  the  assassination  of 
Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  event  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectations  of  the  conspirators. 
Sectarian  jealousy  proved  stronger  than  hatred  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
populace,  Ignorant  of  the  extent  or  ultimate  object  of  the  conspiracy, 
were  filled  with  vague  apprehensions  of  an  insurrection  of  the  new 
Christians,  who  had  so  often  been  the  objects  of  outrage  ;  and  they  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  riding  through  the 

frecedent  to  their  prejudice.  It  was  usual  to  convene  a  central  or  general  cortes  at 
'ra^,  or  Monzon,  or  some  town  which  the  Catalans,  who  were  peculiarly  jealous  of  their 
privileges,  claimed  to  be  within  their  territory.  It  was  still  more  usual  to  hold  separate 
cortes  of  the  three  kingdoms  simultaneously,  in  such  contiguous  places  in  ea(^  as  would 
permit  the  royal  presence  in  all  during  their  session. 
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streets,  and  proolaimiBg  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  detecting  and 
punishing  the  assassins. 

This  promise  was  abundantly  fulfilled ;  and  wide  was  the  ruin  occa- 
sioned by  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
tribunal  followed  up  the  scent.  In  the  course  of  this  persecution,  two 
hundred  individuals  nerished  at  the  stake,  and  a  stiU  greater  number 
in  the  dungeons  of  tne  Inquisition ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  noble 
family  in  Aragon  but  witnessed  one  or  more  of  its  members  condemned 
to  humiliating  penance  in  the  autos  da  fe.  The  immediate  perpetrators 
of  the  murder  were  all  hanged,  after  suffering  the  amputation  of  their 
right  hands.  One,  who  had  appeared  as  evidence  against  the  rest,  under 
assurance  of  pardon,  had  his  sentence  so  far  commuted,  that  his  hand 
was  not  cut  off  till  after  he  had  been  hanged.  It  was  thus  &at  the 
Holy  OflSce  interpreted  its  promises  of  grace.* 

^bues  received  all  the  honours  of  a  martyr.  His  ashes  were  interred 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  assassinated. f  A  superb  mausoleum  was 
erected  over  them,  and,  beneath  his  effigy,  a  bas-relief  was  sculptured 
representing  his  tragical  death,  with  an  inscription  containing  a  suitable 
denunciation  of  the  race  of  Israel.  And  at  length,  when  uie  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries  had  supplied  the  requisite  amount  of  miracles,  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  had  the  glory  of  adding  a  new  saint  to  the  calendar, 
by  the  canonisation  of  the  mart^  under  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh, 
in  1664.t 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  tribunal  served  only,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  estamish  it  more  firmly  than  before.  Efforts  at 
resistance  were  subsequently,  but  ineffectually,  made  in  other  parts  of 
Aragon,  and  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  It  was  not  established  in  t^e 
latter  province  till  1487,  and  some  years  later  in  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  and 
the  Balearic  Isles.  Thus  Ferdinand  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
riveting  the  most  galling  yoke  ever  devised  by  fanaticism  roimd  the 
necks  of  a  people,  who  till  that  period  had  enjoyed  probably  the 
greatest  degree  of  constitutional  freedom  which  the  world  had' witnessed. 

*  Among  those  who,  after  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were  condemned  to  do  penance  In  an 
auto  da  fe,  was  a  nei^ew  of  king  Ferdinand,  Don  Jamea  of  Navarre. 

t  According  to  Paramo,  when  the  corpse  of  the  inquisitor  was  l»Y>ught  to  the  place 
where  he  Iiad  been  assassinated,  the  blood,  which  had  been  coagulated  on  the  pavement^ 
smoked  up  and  boiled  with  most  miraculous  fbrvour ! 

t  Franoe  and  Italy,  alto,  according  to  Llorente,  could  each  boast  a  laint  inquisitor. 
Their  renown,  however,  has  been.  ecUpsed  by  the  superior  splendours  of  their  great  master, 
JBt.  IXominic ; 

*'  Fils  incounus  d*un  si  glorieux  pere.** 
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WAB  OF  GOtXVABA-HBinuaBHDSR  OF  YXLBZ  MAI.AOA-HUXaB  AHD  OOVQUBCT  OF  UJlIJLQA, 

1487. 

NaiTOW  oioapa  of  Perdinaad  before  Yeles^Halaga  invested  by  Sea  and  IiMid->Brilli«iit 
Spectacle — ^Tbe  Queen  visits  the  Camp — ^Attempt  to  asaassioate  tbe  Sovereigna— 
Distress  and  Resolution  of  the  Besieged — Enthusiasm  of  the  Christians — Outworki 
carriKl  by  them — ^Proposals  for  Surrender— Haughty  Demeanour  of  Ferdinand-— 
Malaga  aurrenders  at  Diacretion— Gruel  Policy  of  the  Victoni. 

Befobe  commencing  operations  against  Malaga,  it  was  thought  expe* 
dient  by  the  Spanish  council  of  war  to  obtain  possession  of  Velez 
Malaga,  situated  about  five  leagues  distant  from  the  former.  This 
strong  town  stood  along  the  southern  extremity  of  a  range  of  mountains 
that  extend  to  Granada.  Its  position  afforded  an  easy  communication 
with  that  capital,  and  obvious  means  of  annoyance  to  an  enemy  iDter- 
posed  between  itself  and  the  adjacent  city  of  Malaga.  The  reduction 
of  this  place,  therefore,  became  the  first  object  of  the  campaign. 

The  forces  assembled  at  Cordova,  consisting  of  the  levies  of  the 
Andalusian  cities  principallv,  of  the  retainers  of  the  ffreat  nobility,  and 
of  the  well-appointed  chivalry  which  thronged  from  m  quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  amounted  on  this  occasion  to  twelve  thousand  horse  and  forty 
thousand  foot,  a  number  which  sufficiently  attests  the  unslackeneia 
ardour  of  the  nation  in  the  j^rosecution  of  the  war.  On  the  7th  of  April 
1487,  Ferdinand,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  formidable  host, 
quitted  the  fair  city  of  Cordova  amid  the  cheering  acclamations  of  its 
inhabitants,  although  these  were  somewhat  damped  by  the  ominous 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  which  demolished  a  part  of  the  royal 
residence,  among  oHier  edifices,  during  the  preceding  night.  The  route, 
after  traversing  the  Yeguas  and  the  old  town  of  Antequera,  struck  into 
a  wild,  hilly  country  that  stretches  towards  Velez.  Tne  rivers  were  so 
much  swollen  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  passes  so  rough  and  difficult, 
that  the  army  in  part  of  its  march  advanced  only  a  league  a  day ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  no  suitable  place  oocurrea  for  encampment  for 
the  space  of  five  leagues,  the  men  fainted  with  exhaustion,  and  the 
beasts  dropped  down  dead  in  the  harness.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  the  Spanish  army  sat  down  before  Velez  Malaga,  where  in  a  few 
days  they  were  joined  by  the  lighter  pieces  of  their  battering  ordnance ; 
the  roads,  notwithstanding  the  immense  labour  expended  on  them,  being 
found  impracticable  for  the  heavier.* 

The  Moors  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  Velez  to  the  security  of 
Malaga.  The  sensation  excited  in  Granada,  by  the  tidings  of  its  danger, 
Was  so  strong,  that  the  old  chief,  £1  Zagal,  found  it  necessary  to  make 

•  In  the  general  summons  to  Alava  for  the  campaign  of  this  year,  we  find  a  particular 
call  on  the  cavalleros  and  hidalgos,  with  the  assurance  to  pay  during  tlie  tima  of  service, 
and  the  menace  of  forfeiting  their  privilegea  as  exempts  £rom  taxaUou^  in  case  of  non- 
compliance. 
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an  effort  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city,  notwithstanding  the  critical 
posture  in  which  his  absence  wonld  leave  his  affairs  in  the  capital. 
Dark  clouds  of  tiie  enemy  were  seen  throughout  the  day  mustering 
along  the  heights,  which  by  night  were  illumined  with  a  hundred  ffres. 
Ferdinand's  utmost  vigilance  was  required  for  the  protection  of  bis 
camp  against  the  ambuscades  and  nocturnal  sallies  of  his  wily  foe.  At 
leogth,  however,  El  Zagal,  having  been  foiled  in  a  well-concerted 
attempt  to  surprise  the  Christian  quarters  by  night,  was  driven  across 
t^e  mountains  by  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  compelled  to  retreat  on  hia 
capital,  completely  baffled  in  his  enterprise,  jtnere  the  tiding  of  his 
disaster  had  preceded  him.  The  fickle  populace,  with  whom  misfortune 
passes  for  misconduct,  unmindful  of  his  former  successes,  now  hastened 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  his  rival,  Abdallah,  and  closed  the  ^ates 
against  him ;  and  t£e  imfortunate  chief  withdrew  to  Ouadix,  which, 
with  Almeria,  Baza,  and  some  less  considerable  places,  still  remained 
faithful. 

Ferdinand  conducted  the  siege  all  the  while  with  his  usual  ^igour, 
and  spared  no  exposure  of  his  person  to  peril  or  fatigue.  On  one 
occasion,  seeing  a  party  of  Christians  retreating  in  disorder  before  a 
squadron  of  the  enemy  who  had  surprised  them  while  fortifying  an 
eminence  near  the  ciW,  the  king,  who  was  at  dinner  in  his  tent,  rushed 
out  with  no  other  de&nsive  armour  than  his  cuirass,  and,  leaping  on  his 
horse,  charged  briskly  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in 
rallying  his  own  men.  In  the  midst  of  the  rencontre,  however,  when 
he  had  discharged  his  lance,  he  found  himself  unable  to  extricate  his 
sword  from  the  scabbard  whick  hung  from  the  saddle-bow.  At  this 
moment  he  was  assaulted  by  several  Moors,  and  must  have  been  either 
slain  or  taken,  but  for  the  timely  rescue  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  a 
brave  cavalier,  Gaxcilasso  de  la  Vega.,  who,  galloping  up  to  the  spot 
with  their  attendants,  succeeded  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  beating  off 
the  enemy.  Ferdinand's  nobles  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  wanton 
exposure  of  his  person,  representing  that  he  could  serve  them  more 
effectually  with  his  head  than  his  hand.  But  he  answered,  that  **  he 
could  not  stop  to  calculate  chances  when  his  subjects  were  perilling 
their  lives  for  his  sake ;  "  a  reply,  says  Pulgar,  which  endeared  him  to 
the  whole  army.* 

At  length,  the  inhabitants  of  Velez,  seeing  the  ruin  impending  from 
the  bombardment  of  the  Christians,  whose  rigorous  blockade  both  by 
sea  and  land  excluded  all  hopes  of  relief  from  without,  consented  to 
capitulate  on  the  usual  conditions  of  security  to  persons,  property,  and 
religion.  The  capitulation  of  this  place,  Apnl  27tti,  1487,  was  followed 
by  that  of  more  than  twenty  places  of  inferior  note  lying  between  it  and 
Malaga,  so  that  the  approaches  to  this  latter  city  were  now  left  open  to 
the  victorious  Spaniaras. 

This  ancient  city,  which,  under  the  Spanish  Arabs  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  formed  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality, 
was  second  only  to  the  metropolis  itself,  in  the  kmgdom  of  Granada. 
Its  fruitful  environs  furnished  abundant  articles  of  export,  while  its 
commodious  port  on  the  Mediterranean  opened  a  traffic  with  the  various 

•  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  city  incoiporated  into  ita  escutcheon  the  fignro 
of  a  king  on  horseback,  in  the  act  of  piercing  a  Moor  with  his  javelin. 
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countries  washed  by  that  inland  sea,  and  with  the  remoter  regions  of 
India,  Owing  to  these  advantages,  the  inhabitants  acquired  unbounded 
opulence,  which  showed  itself  in  the  embellishments  of  their  city,  whose 
light  forms  of  architecture,  mingling  after  the  eastern  fashion  with 
odoriferous  gardens  and  fountains  of  sparkling  water,  presented  an 
appearance  most  re&eshing  to  the  senses  in  this  sultry  climate.* 

The  city  was  encompassed  by  fortifications  of  great  strength,  and  in 
perfect  repair.  It  was  commanded  by  a  citadel,  connected  by  a  covered 
way  with  a  second  fortress  impregnable  Irom  its  position,  denominated 
Gebalfaro,  which  stood  along  the  declivities  of  the  bold  sierra  of  the 
Axarquia,  whose  defiles  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Christians. 
The  citv  lay  between  two  spacious  suburbs,  the  one  on  the  land  side 
being  also  encircled  by  a  formidable  wall;  and  the  other  declining 
towards  the  sea,  showing  an  expanse  of  olive,  orange,  and  pomegranate 
gardens,  intermingled  with  the  rich  vineyards  that  furnished  th« 
celebrated  staple  for  its  export. 

Malaga  was  well  prepared  for  a  siege  by  supplies  of  artillery  and 
ammunition.  Its  ordinary  garrison  was  reinforced  by  volunteers  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  by  a  corps  of  African  mercenaries,  Gomeres, 
as  they  were  called,  men  of  ferocious  temper,  but  of  tried  valour  and 
military  discipline.  The  command  of  this  important  post  had  been 
intrusted  bv  El  Zagal  to  a  noble  Moor,  named  Hamet  Zeli,  whose 
renown  in  the  present  war  had  been  established  by  his  resolute  defence 
of  Eonda. 

Ferdinand,  while  lying  before  Yelez,  received  intelligence  that  many 
of  the  wealthy  burghers  of  Malaga  were  inclined  to  capitulate  at  once, 
rather  than  *  hazard  the  demolition  of  their  city  by  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. He  instructed  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  therefore,  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  Hamet  Zeli,  authorising  him  to  make  the  most  liberal 
ofiers  to  the  alcayde  himself,  as  well  as  his  garrison,  and  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  place,  on  condition  of  immediate  surrender.  The  sturdy 
chief,  however,  reiected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  replying  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  master  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  that  the  Christian  king  could  not  ofTer  a  bribe  large  enough  to  make 
him  betray  his  trust.  Ferdinand,  finding  littleprospect  of  operating  on 
this  Spartan  temper,  broke  up  his  camp  before  Velez,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  advanced  with  his  whole  army  as  far  as  Bezmillana,  a  place  on  the 
sea-board  about  two  leagues  distant  from  Malaga. 

The  line  of  march  now  lay  through  a  valley  commanded  at  the 
extremity  nearest  the  city  by  two  eminences ;  the  one  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  other  facing  the  fortress  of  the  Gebalfaro,  and  forming  part  of  the 
wild  sierra  which  overshadowed  Malaga  on  the  north.  The  enemy 
occupied  both  these  important  positions.  A  corps  of  Galicians  were 
sent  forward  to  dislodge  them  from  the  eminence  towards  the  sea.  But 
it  failed  in  the  assault,  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  led  up  a  second  time 
by  the  commander  of  Leon  and  the  brave  Qarcilasso  de  la  Yega,t  was 
again  repulsed  by  the  intrepid  foe. 

*  Conde  doubts  whether  the  name  of  Malaga  is  derived  from  the  Greek  iuutX»Miit  Bigtd' 
fying  "  agreeable,"  or  the  Arabic  maUca,  meaning  "royal."  Either  etymology  is  sufficiently 
pertinent. 

t  This  cavalier,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  both  in  the  militant  and  civil  transactions 
of  this  reign,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  ana  honourable  houses  in 
CastUe. 
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A  similar  fate  attended  the  assault  on  Utte  sierra,  whioli  was  conducted 
hy  the  troops  of  the  royal  household.  They  were  driven  back  on  the 
Tangnard,  which  had  halted  in  the  yalley  nnder  command  of  the  grand 
master  of  St.  James,  prepared  to  sapport  the  attack  on  either  side. 
Being  reinforced,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge  with  the  most 
determined  resolution.  They  were  encountered  by  the  enemy  with 
equal  spirit.  The  latter  throwing  away  their  lances,  precipitated  them- 
selves on  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  making  use  only  of  their  daggers^ 
grappling  closely  man  to  man,  till  both  rmled  promiscuously  togetlier 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine.  No  mercy  was  asked  or  imown. 
None  thought  of  sparing  or  of  spoiling ;  for  hatred,  says  the  chronicler, 
was  stronger  than  avarice.  The  mam  body  of  the  army,  in  the  mean 
while,  pent  up  in  the. valley,  were  compelled  to  witness  the  mortal 
conflict,  and  listen  to  the  exulting  cries  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  the 
Moorish  custom,  rose  high  and  shrill  above  the  din  of  battle,  without 
being  able  to  advance  a  step  in  support  of  their  companions,  who  were 
again  forced  to  give  way  before  their  impetuous  adversaries,  and  fall 
back  on  the  vanguard  imder  the  grand  master  of  St.  James.  Here, 
however,  they  speedily  rallied ;  and,  being  reinforced,  advanced  to  the 
cdiarge  a  third  time,  with  such  inflexible  courage  as  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  compelled  the  enemy,  exhausted,  or  rather  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  to  abandon  Ms  position.  At  the  same  nme  the 
rising  ground  on  the  sea-side  was  carried  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
commander  of  Leon  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who,  dividing  their 
fbrces,  charged  the  Moors  so  briskly  in  front  ana  rear,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  on  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Gebalfaro. 

As  it  was  evening  before  these  advantages  were  obtained,  the  army 
did  not  defile  into  the  plains  around  Malaga  before  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  dispositions  were  made  for  its  encampment.  The  eminence 
on  the  sierra,  so  bravely  contested,  was  assigned  as  the  post  of  greatest 
danger  to  the  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz.  It  was  protected  by  strong  works 
lined  with  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  two  thousand  five  nundred  horse 
and  fourteen  thousand  foot  was  placed  under  Hie  immediate  command  of 
that  nobleman.  A  line  of  defence  was  constructed  along  the  declivity 
from  this  redoubt  to  the  sea-shore.  Similar  works,  consisting  of  a  deep 
trench  and  palisades,  or  where  the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  admit  of  them, 
of  an  embankment,  or  mound  of  earth,  were  formed  in  front  of  the 
encampment,  which  embraced  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city;  and  the 
blockade  was  completed  by  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  galleys  and  caravels, 
which  rode  in  the  harbour  imder  the  command  of  3ie  Cfatalan  adnurol, 
Bequesens,  and  efiectually  cut  off  all  oommimioation  by  water. 

The  old  chronicler,  Bemalde^,  warms  at  the  aspect  of  the  fair  city  of 
Malaga,  thus  encompassed  by  Christian  legions,  whose  deep  lines, 
stretching  far  over  hiU  and  vafley,  reach^  quite  round  from  one  arm  of 
the  sea  to  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  encampment  was 
seen  the  royal  pavilion,  proudly  displaying  tlie  united  banners  of  C^tile 
and  Aragon,  and  forming  so  conspicuous  a  mark  for  tiie  enemy's  artillery, 
that  Ferdinand,  after  imminent  nazard,  was  at  length  compelled  to  diift 
his  quarters.  The  Christians  were  not  slow  in  ereotmg  counter  batteries; 
but  the  work  was  obliged  to  be  carried  on  at  night,  in  order  to  screen 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged. 

The  first  operations  of  the  Spaniards  were  directed  against  the  suburb. 
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on  the  land  side  of  the  city.  The  attack  was  entrasted  to  the  oonnt  of 
dfuentet,  the  nobleman  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  t^e  affiur  of  the 
Axarauia,  and  subsequently  ransomed.  The  Spanish  ordnance  was 
senred  with  such  effect,  that  a  practioaUe  breach  was  soon  made  in  the 
wall.  The  combatants  now  poured  their  murderous  yolleys  on  each  other 
through  the  opening,  and  at  length  met  on  the  ruins'^  of  the  breach. 
After  a  desperfite  struggle,  the  Moors  gave  way.  The  Christians  rushed 
into  the  enclosure,  at  ^e  same  time  effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  rampart; 
and  althoudlL  a  part  of  it,  undermined  by  the  enemy,  gave  way  with  a' 
terrible  crash,  they  still  kept  possession  of  the  remainder,  and  at  length 
drove  their  antagonists,  wno  sullenly  retreated  step  by  step,  within  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  The  lines  were  then  drawn  dose  around  the 
place.  Every  avenue  of  communication  was  strictly  guarded,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  reducing  the  town  by  regular  blockade. 

In  addition  to  the  cannon  brought  round  by  water  from  Velez,  the 
heavier  lombards,  which  from  the  difficulty  of  transportation  had  been 
left  during  the  late  siege  at  Antequera,  were  now  conducted  across  roads, 
levelled  for  the  purpose,  to  the  csmp.  Supplies  of  marble  bullets  were 
also  brought  £rom  the  ancient  and  depopulated  city  of  Algezira,  where 
they  had  lain  ever  since  its  capture  in  the  preceding  centurv  by  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh.  The  camp  was  filled  with  operatives,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  balls  and  powder,  which  were  stored  in  subterranean 
magazines,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  those  various  kiods  of  battering 
engmery  which  continued  in  use  long  after  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder. 

'  During  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  the  camp  experienced  some 
temporary  inoonvemence  from  the  occasional  interruption  of  the  supplies 
transported  by  water.  Rumours  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  villages  caused  additional  uneasiness ;  and  deserters, 
who  passed  into  Malaga,  reported  these  particulars  with  the  usual 
exaggeration,  and  encouraged  the  besieged  to  persevere,  by  the  assurance 
that  Ferdinand  could  not  much  longer  keep  the  field,  and  that  the  queen 
had  actually  written  to  advise  his  breaking  up  the  camp.  Under  these 
eu*cumstances,  Ferdinand  saw  at  once  the  importance  of  the  queen's 
presence,  in  order  to  dispel  the  delusion  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give  new 
neart  to  his  soldiers.  He  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  Cordova,  where 
flhe  was  holding  her  court,  requesting  her  appearance  in  the  camp. 

Isabella  had  proposed  to  join  her  husband  before  Velez,  on  receiving 
tidings  of  El  ZagaFs  march  from  Granada,  and  had  actually  enforced 
levies  of  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  twenty  and* 
seventy  years  of  age,  throughout  Andalusia,  but  subsequently  disbanded 
them,  on  learning  the  discbiifiture  of  the  Moorish  army.  Without 
hesitation,  she  now  set  forward,  accompanied  by  the  cardmal  of  Spain 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  together  with  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
and  a  oourt^  train  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  her  person. 
She  was  received  at  a  short  distsuace  from  the  camp  by  the  marquis  of 
Cadiz  and  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  escorted  to  her  (quarters, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  soldiery.  Hope  now  brightened 
every  countenance.  A  grace  seemed  to  be  shed  over  the  rugged  Matures 
of  war ;  and  the  young  gallants  thronged  from  all  quarters  to  the  camp, 
ea^r  to  win  the  guerdon  of  valour  from  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
it  IS  most  grateful  to  receive  it. 
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Ferdinandy  who  luid  hitherto  hrought  into  action  only  the  lighter 
pieces  of  ordnance,  from  a  williogness  to  spare  the  nohle  edifices  of  the 
city,  now  pointed  his  heaviest  guns  against  its  walls.  Before  openinr 
his  fire,  however,  he  again  summoned  the  place,  offering  the  nsoal  libem 
terms  in  case  of  immediate  compliance,  and  engaging  otherwise,  *'  with 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  to  make  them  all  slaves.''  But  the  heart  of  the 
alcayde  was  hardened  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  sin^s  the  Andalnsian  chro- 
nicler, and  the  people  were  sweUed  with  vain  hopes,  so  that  their  ears 
were  closed  against  the  proposal ;  orders  were  even  issued  to  punish  witii 
deal^  any  attempt  at  a  pai*ley.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  answer  by 
a  more  lively  cannonade  than  before,  along  the  whole  line  of  ramparts 
and  fortresses  which  overhung  the  city.  Sallies  were  also  made  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  on  every  assailable  point  of  the  Christian 
lines,  so  that  the  camp  was  kept  in  perpetual  alarm.  In  one  of  the 
nocturnal  sallies,  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  from  the  castle  of  Gebal- 
faro  succeeded  in  surprising  the  quarters  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  who, 
with  his  followers,  was  exlmusted  by  fatigue  and  watohing  during  the 
twopreceding nights.  .  ^  ^ 

The  Christians,  bewildered  with  the  sudden  tumult  which  broke  their 
slumber,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  ;  and  the  marquis,  who 
rushed  half  armed  from  his  tent,  found  no  little  difficulty  in  oringing 
them  to  order,  and  beating  off  the  assailants,  after  receiving  a  wound  in 
the  arm  from  an  arrow ;  while  he  had  a  still  narrower  escape  from  the 
ball  of  an  arquebus,  that  penetrated  his  buckler  and  hit  him  below  the 
cuirass,  but  ^rtunately  so  much  spent  as  to  do  him  no  injury. 

The  Moors  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  Malaga,  or  the 
gallantry  -with  which  it  was  defended.  They  made  several  attempts  to 
relieve  it,  whose  failure  was  less  owing  to  the  Christians  than  to  treachery 
and  their  own  miserable  feuds.  A  body  of  cavalry,  which  El  Zagal 
despatehed  from  Gluadix  to  throw  succours  into  the  beleaguered  city,  was 
encountered  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  superior  force  of  the  young  king 
Abdallah,  who  consummated  his  baseness  by  sending  an  emoassy  to  the 
Christian  camp,  charged  with  a  present  of  Arabian  liorses  sumptuously 
caparisoned  to  Ferdinand,  and  oi  costly  silks  and  oriental  permmes  to 
the  ^ueen :  at  the  same  time  complimenting  them  on  their  successes,  and 
soliciting  the  continuance  of  their  friendly  dispositions  towards  himselfl 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  requited  this  act  of  humiliation  by  securing  to 
Abdallah's  subjects  the  right  of  cultivating  their  fields  in  quiet,  and  of 
trafficking  with  the  Spaniards  in  every  commodity,  save  miutary  stores. 
At  this  paltry  price  did  the  dastard  prince  consent  to  stay  his  arm,  at 
the  only  moment  when  it  could  be  used  c^^^uaUy  for  his  country.* 

More  serious  consequences  were  like  toJMive  resulted  from  an  attempt 
made  by  another  party  of  Moors  from  Guadix  to  penetrate  the  Christian 
lines.  Part  of  them  succeeded,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  besieged 
city ;  the  remainder  were  cut  in  pieces.  There  was  one,  however,  who, 
m^ong  no  show  of  resistance,  was  made  prisoner  without  harm  to  his 
person.     Being  brought  before  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  he  informed  that 

*  During  the  eiege,  ambassodora  arrived  f^om  an  African  potentate,  the  king  of  Tremecen, 
bearing  a  magnificent  present  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  interceding  for  the  Malagana, 
and  at  the  same  time  asking^  protection  for  his  subjects  from  the  ^pimish  cruisers  in  tha 
Mediterranean.  The  sovereigns  graciously  complied  with  the  latter  request,  and  com- 
plimented the  African  monarch  with  a  plate  of  gold,  on  which  the  royal  arms  were 
curiously  embossed. 
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noUeman  that  he  oould  make  some  important  diselosnres  to  the  soyereignB. 
He  was  accordingl^r  condnoted  to  the  royal  tent ;  but  as  Ferdinand  was 
taking  his  siesta,  in  the  sultry  hour  of  the  day,  the  queen,  moved  by 
divine  inspiration,  according  to  the  Castilian  historian,  deferred  the 
audience  tul  her  husband  should  awake,  and  commanded  the  prisoner  to 
be  detained  in  the  adjoining  tent.  This  was  occupied  by  Dona  Beatriz 
de  Bobadilla,  marchioness  of  Moya,  Isabel  la's  early  friend,  who  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
Bon  Alvaro,  son  of  the  dnke  of  Braganza.* 

The  Moor  did  not  understand  the  Castilian  language,  and,  deceived  by 
the  rich  attire  and  courtly  bearing  of  these  personages,  he  mistook  them 
for  the  king  and  queen.  While  in  the  act  of  refreshing  himself  with  a 
glass  of  water,  he  suddenly  drew  a  dagger  from  beneath  the  broad  folds 
of  his  albornoz,  or  Moorish  mantle,  which  he  had  been  incautiously 
suffered  to  retain,  and,  darting  on  the  Portuguese  prince,  gave  him  a 
deep  wound  on  i\ie  head;  and  then,  turning  like  lightning  on  the 
marchioness,  aimed  a  stroke  at  her,  which  fortunately  glanced  without 
injury,  the  point  of  the  weapon  bein^  turned  by  the  heavy  embroidery  of 
her  robes.  Before  he  could  repeat  his  blow,  the  Moorish  Scaevola,  with  a 
fate  very  different  from  that  of  his  Roman  prototype,  was  pierced  with  a 
hundred  woimds  by  the  attendants,  who  rushed  to  the  spot,  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  the  marchioness,  and  his  mangled  remains  were  soon  after 
discharged  from  a  catapult  into  the  city :  a  foolish  bravado,  which  the 
besieged  requited  by  slaying  a  Galician  gentleman,  and  sending  his 
corpse  astride  upon  a  mule  through  the  gates  of  the  town  into  the 
Christian  camp. 

This  daring  attempt  on  the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen  spread  general 
consternation  throughout  the  army.  Precautions  were  taken  tor  the 
future,  by  ordinances  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  any  imknown 
person  armed,  or  any  M!oor  whatever,  into  the  royal  quarters ;  and  the 
body-guard  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  hidalgos  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  who,  with  their  retainers,  were  to  keep  constant 
watch  over  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Malaga,  whose  natural  population  was  greatly 
swelled  by  the  influx  of  its  foreign  auxiliaries,  began  to  be  straitened  for 
supplies,  while  its  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  spectacle  of  abundance 
which  reigned  throughout  the  Spanish  camp.  Still,  however,  the  people, 
overawed  by  the  soldiery,  did  not  break  out  into  murmurs,  nor  did  they 
relax  in  any  degree  the  pertinacity  of  their  resistance.  Their  drooping 
spirits  were  cheered  by  the  predictions  of  a  fanatic,  who  promised  that 
they  should  eat  the  grain  which  they  saw  in  the  ^Christian  camp :  a 
prediction  which  came  to  be  verified,  hke  most  others  that  are  verified  at 
all,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  intended  or  understood. 

The  incessant  cannonade  kept  up  by  the  besieging  army,  in  the  mean 
time,  so  far  exhausted  their  ammunition,  that  they  were  constrained  to 
seek  supplies  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  foreign 
countries.     The  arrival  of  two  Flemish  transports  at  this  juncture,  from 

*  This  nobleman,  Don  Alvaro  de  Portugal,  had  fled  his  native  country,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  Castile  from  the  vindictive  enmity  of  John  II.,  vrho  had  put  to  death  the  duke 
of  Braganza.  his  elder  brother.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Isabella,  to  whom  ho  wjia 
nearly  related,  and  subsequently  preferred  to  several  important  offices  of  state.  His  son. 
the  count  of  Gelves,  man*iod  a  grand-daughter  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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the  emperor  of  Cbrmanjr,  whose  interest  bad  been  roused  in  the  orosade^ 
afforded  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  military  stores  and  munitions. 

The  obstinate  defenoe  of  Malaga  bad  giyen  tbe  siege  sucb  oelebritjTy 
that  volunteers,  eager  to  share  in  it,  nocked  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
Peninsula  to  tbe  royal  standard.  Among  others,  the  duke  of  Medina 
Bidonia,  who  bad  furnished  his  quota  of  troops  at  the  opening  of  tibe 
campaign,  now  arrived  in  person  with  a  reinforcement,  together  with  a 
hundred  gallevs  freighted  with  supplies,  and  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
doblas  of  gold  to  the  sovereigns  for  ih^  expenses  of  the  war.  Such, 
was  the  deep  interest  in  it  excited  throughout  the  nation,  and  the 
alacrity  whicn  every  order  of  men  exhibited  in  Bi^>porting  its  enomwdis 
burdens. 

The  Castilian  army,  swelled  by  these  daily  augmentations,  varied  in 
its  amount,  according  to  different  estimates,  from  sixty  to  ninety  thousand 
men.  Throughout  this  immense  host  the  most  perfect  discipline  was 
maintained.  Gaming  was  restrained  by  ordinances  interdicting  the  use 
of  dice  and  cards,  of  which  the  lower  orders  were  passionately  fond. 
Blasphemy  was  severely  punished.  Prostitutes,  the  common  pest  of  a 
camp,  were  excluded ;  and  so  entire  was  the  subordination,  that  not  a 
knife  was  drawn,  and  scarcely  a  brawl  occurred,  says  the  historian, 
among  the  motley  multitude.  Besides  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who 
attended  tiie  court,  the  camp  was  well  supplied  with  holy  men,  priests, 
j&iars,  and  the  chaplains  of  the  great  nobiLLty,  who  performed  the 
exercises  of  religion  in  their  respective  quarters  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  Koman  Catholic  worship ;  exalting  the  imaginations  of 
the  soldiers  into  the  high  devotional  ^eHng  which  became  those  who 
were  lighting  the  battles  of  the  Cross. 

Hitherto,  Ferdinand  relying  on  the  blockade,  and  yielding  to  the 
queen's  desire  to  spare  the  lives  of  her  soldiers,  had  formed  no  regular 
plan  of  assault  upon  the  town.  But  as  the  season  rolled  on  without  the 
least  demonstration  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  he  resolved 
to  storm  the  works,  which,  if  attended  by  no  other  consequences,  might 
at  least  serve  to  distress  the  enemy,  and  hasten  the  hour  of  surrender. 
Large  wooden  towers  on  rollers  were  accordingly  constructed,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  of  drawbridges  and  ladders,  which,  when 
brought  near  to  tne  ramparts,  would  open  a  descent  into  the  city. 
Galleries  were  also  wrought,  some  for  the  pui^se  of  penetrating  into 
the  place,  and  others  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  The  whole  of 
these  operations  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Francisco  Eamirez, 
the  celebrated  engineer  of  Madrid. 

But  the  Moors  anticipated  the  completion  of  these  formidable  prepa- 
rations bv  a  brisk,  well-concerted  attack  on  all  points  of  the  Spanish 
lines.  Tney  countermined  the  assailants,  and,  encountering  them  in  the 
subterraneous  passages,  drove  them  back,  and  demolished  the  frame- 
work of  the  galleries.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  squadron  of  armed 
vessels,  which  had  been  riding  in  safety  under  the  guns  of  the  city, 
]^ushed  out  and  engaged  the  Spanish  lleet.  Thus  the  battle  raged  with 
nre  and  sword,  above  and  imder  ground,  along  the  ramparts,  me  ocean 
and  the  land  at  the  same  time.  Even  Pulsar  cannot  withhold  his  tribute 
of  admiration  to  this  unconquerable  spirit  in  an  enemy,  wasted  bv  all  the 
extremities  of  famine  and  fatigue.  **  Who  does  not  marvel,"  ne  says, 
^'  at  the  bold  heart  of  these  inMels  in  battle,  their  prompt  obedience  to 
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their  ehie&y  Hheit  dexterity  in  the  wiles  oif  inx,  their  patience  under 
privatioii,  aiid  undaunted  perseveranoe  in  their  purposee  P 

A  oirenmstanee  oocurred  in  a  sortie  from  the  city,  indicating  a  trait  of 
oharaoter  worth  recording.  A  noble  Moor,  named  Abrahen  Zenete,  fieAl 
in  with  a  number  of  Spanish  children  who  had  wandered  from  their 
quarters.  Without  injuring  them,  he  touched  them  gently  with  the 
handle  of  his  lance,  saying,  '*  Get  je  gone,  yarlets,  to  your  mothers.'' 
On  being  rebuked  by  his  comrades,  who  inquired  why  he  had  let  them 
escape  so  easily,  he  replied,  ^'  Because  I  saw  no  beard  upon  their  chins/' 
^^  An  example  of  magnanimity,"  says  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  '*  truly 
wonderful  in  a  heathen,  and  which  might  haye  reflected  credit  on  a 
Christian  hidalgo." 

But  no  virtue  nor  valour  coidd  avail  the  xmfortunate  Malagans  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies,  who,  driving  them  back  fif<mi 
every  point,  compelled  them,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  six  hours,  to 
shelter  themselves  within  the  defences  of  the  town.  The  Christians 
followed  up  their  success.  A  mine  was  sprung  near  a  tower,  connected 
by  a  bridge  of  four  arches  with  the  main  works  of  the  place.  The  Moors, 
scattered  and  intimidated  by  the  explosion  retreated  across  the  bridge ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  carrying  the  tower,  whose  ^uns  completely  enfiladed 
it^  obtained  possession  of  tms  important  pass  mto  the  beleaguered  cily. 
Eor  these  and  other  signal  services  during  the  siege,  Francisco  Ramires, 
the  master  of  the  ordnance,  received  the  honours  of  knighthood  from,  the 
hand  of  King  Ferdinand.* 

The  citizens  of  Malaga,  dismayed  at  beholding  the  enemy  established 
in  their  defences,  and  fainting  under  exhaustion  from  a  siege  which  had 
already  lasted  more  than  three  months,  now  began  to  murmur  at  the 
obBtinacy  of  the  garrison,  and  to  demand  a  capitulation.  Their  ma«». 
zines  of  grain  were  emptied,  and  for  some  weeks  they  had  been  compelled 
to  devour  the  fiesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  even  the  boiled  hides  of 
these  animals,  or,  in  default  of  omer  nutriment,  vine  leaves  dressed  witili 
oil,  and  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  pounded  fine,  and  baked  into  a  sort  of 
cake.  In  consequence  of  this  loathsome  and  unwholesome  diet,  diseases 
were  engendered.  Multitudes  were  seen  dying  about  the  streets.  Many 
deserted  to  the  Spanish  camp,  eager  to  barter  their  liberty  for  bread ; 
and  the  city  exhibited  all  the  extremes  of  squalid  and  disgusting 
wretchedness,  bred  by  pestilence  and  famine  among  an  over-crowded 
population.  The  sufferings  of  the  citizens  softened  the  stem  heart  of  the 
alcayde,  Hamet  Zeli,  who  at  length  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and, 
withdrawing  his  forces  into  the  Qebalfaro,  consented  that  the  Malagans 
should  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  their  conqueror. 

•  There  is  no  oMer  well-authenticated  account  of  the  emplo3nnent  of  gunpowder  In 
mining  in  European  warfare,  so  £u*  as  I  am  aware,  than  this  by  Ramirez.  Tiraboschi, 
indeed,  refers,  on  the  authority  of  another  writer,  to  a  work  in  the  library  of  the  Academy 
of  Siena,  composed  by  one  Francisco  Giorgio,  architect  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  about  1480, 
in  which  that  person  clidms  the  merit  of  the  invention.  The  whole  statement  is  obriooaljr 
too  loose  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  The  Italian  historkms  notice  the  use  of  goa- 
powder  mines  at  the  siege  of  the  little  town  of  Serezanello  in  Tuscany,  by  the  Genoese,  im 
1487,  preetsely  contemporaneous  with  the  siege  of  Mals^.  This  singular  coincidence.  In, 
nations  haviE^  then  but  little  intercourse,  would  seem  to  inflar  some  common  origin  of 
greater  antiquity.  However  this  may  be,  the  writers  of  both  nations  are  agreed  in 
ascribing  the  first  successful  use  of  such  mines  on  any  extended  scale  to  the  celebrated 
Spanish  engineer,  Pedro  Navarro,  -when  serving  under  Gdunlvo  of  Ck>rdova>,  in  his  Italian 
campaigns  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentfli  centuiy. 
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•  A  deputatioii  of  the  principal  inliabitaiits,  with  an  eminent  merchant 
named  Ali  Dordox  at  their  head,  was  then  despatched  to  the  Christiai^ 
duartersy  with  the  offer  of  the  city  to  capitukite  on  the  same  liberal  con- 
aitions  which  had  been  uniformly  granted  by  the  Spaniards.  The  kin^ 
refused  to  admit  the  embassy  into  his  presence,  and  haughtily  answer^ 
throufi'h  the  commander  of  Leon,  'Hhat  these  terms  had  been  twice 
ofiTer^  to  the  people  of  Malaga,  and  rejected ;  that  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  stipulate  conditions,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  abide  by 
those  which  he,  as  their  conqueror,  should  vouchsafe  to  them." 

Ferdinand's  answer  spreaa  general  consternation  throughout  Malaga. 
The  inhabitants  saw  too  plainly  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  firom  an 
appeal  to  sentiments  of  numanity.  After  a  tumultuous  debate,  the 
deputies  were  despatched  a  second  time  to  the  Christian  camp,  charged 
yrith  propositions  in  which  concession  was  minted  with  menace.  Tney 
represented  that  the  seyere  response  of  King  Ferdinand  to  the  citizens 
had  rendered  them  desperate.  That,  however,  they  were  willing  to 
resign  to  him  their  fortifications,  their  city,  in  short,  their  proper^  of 
every  description,  on  his  assurance  of  their  personal  security  and  freedom. 
If  he  refused  this,  they  would  take  their  Christian  captives,  amounting 
to  five  or  six  hundred,  from  the  dungeons  in  which  they  lay,  and  hang 
them  like  dogs  over  the  battlements ;  and  then,  placing  their  old  men. 
"^omen,  and  children  in  the  fortress,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
cut  a  way  for  themselves  through  their  enemies,  or  fall  in  Hie  attempt. 
"  So,"  they  continued,  "  if  you  gain  a  victonr,  it  shall  be  such  a  one  as 
shall  make  the  name  of  Malaga  ring  throi^hout  the  world,  and  to  ages 
yet  unborn ! "  Ferdinand,  unmov^  by  these  menaces,  coolly  i-eplied, 
that  he  saw  no  occasion  to  change  his  former  determination ;  but  they 
might  rest  assured,  if  they  harmed  a  single  hair  of  a  Christian,  he  would 
put  every  soul  in  the  place,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  sword. 

The  anxious  people,  who  thronged  forth  to  meet  the  embassy  on  its 
return  to  the  city,  were  overwhehned  with  the  deepest  gloom  at  its 
ominous  tidings.  Their  fate  was  now  sealed.  Every  avenue  to  hope 
seemed  closed  by  the  stem  response  of  the  victor,  x  et  hope  will  still 
linger;  and,  although  there  were  some  frantic  enough  to  urge  the 
execution  of  their  desperate  menaces,  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  among  them  those  most  considerable  for  wealth  and 
infiuence,  preferred  the  chance  of  Ferdinand's  clemency  to  certain, 
irretrievable  ruin. 

For  the  last  time,  therefore,  the  deputies  issued  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  charged  with  an  epistle  to  the  sovereigns  from  their  unfortunate 
countrymen;  in  which,  after  deprecating  their  anger,  and  lamenting 
their  own  blind  obstinacy,  they  reminded  their  highnesses  of  the  liberu 
terms  which  their  ancestors  had  granted  to  Cordova,  Antequera,  and 
other  cities,  after  a  defence  as  pertinacious  as  their  own.  They 
expatiated  on  the  fame  which  the  sovereigns  had  established  by  the 
generous  policy  of  their  past  concjuests,  and,  appealing  to  their  magna- 
nimity, concluded  with  submitting  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  fortunes,  to  their  disposal.  Twenty  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
then  delivered  up  as  host^es  for  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  city 
imtil  its  occupation  by  the  Spaniards.  **  Thus,"  says  the  curate  of  Los 
Palacios,  <<did  the  Almigh^  harden  the  hearts  of  these  heathen,  like 
to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  the  full 
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wages  of  tho  manifold  oppressions  which  th63r  had  wrought  on  His 
people  from  the  days  of  King  Roderic  to  the  present  time  ! "  * 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  commander  of  Leon  rode  through  the  gates 
of  Malaga,  at  the  head  of  his  well-appointed  chivalry,  and  took 
possession  of  the  alcazaboy  or  lower  citadel.  The  troops  were  then 
posted  on  their  respectiye  stations  along  the  fortifications,  and  the 
oanners  of  Christian  Spain  triumphantly  unfiiTled  from  the  towers  of  the 
city,  where  the  crescent  had  heen  displayed  for  an  uninterrupted  period 
of  nearly  eight  centuries. 

The  first  act  was  to  purify  the  town  from  the  numerous  dead  bodies, 
and  other  oficnsive  matter,  which  had  accumulated  during  this  long 
siege,  and  lay  festering  in  the  streets,  poisoning  the  atmospnere.  The 
principal  mosque  was  next  consecrated  with  due  solemnity  to  the 
service  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Encamacion.  Crosses  and  bells,  the 
symbols  of  Christian  worship,  were  distributed  in  profusion  among  the 
sacred  edifices;  where,  says  the  Catholic  chronicler  last  quoted,  "the 
celestial  music  of  their  chimes,  sounding  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night,  caused  perpetual  torment  to  the  ears  of  the  infidel."f 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  being  somewhat  more  than  three 
months  from  the  date  of  opening  trenches,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made 
their  entrance  into  the  conquered  city,  attended  by  the  court,  the  clergy, 
and  the  whole  of  their  military  array.  The  procession  moved  in  solemn 
state  up  the  principal  streets,  now  deserted,  and  hushed  in  ominous 
silence,  to  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  where  mass  was  performed ; 
and,  as  the  glorious  anthem  of  the  Te  Deum  rose  for  the  first  time 
within  its  ancient  walls,  the  sovereigns,  together  with  the  whole  army, 
prostrated  themselves  in  grateful  auioration  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who 
had  thus  reinstated  them  in  the  domains  of  their  ancestors. 

The  most  affecting  incident  was  afforded  by  the  multitude  of  ChristiaiL 
captives,  who  were  rescued  from  the  Moorish  dungeons.  They  were 
brought  before  the  sovereigns,  with  their  limbs  heavily  manacled,  their 
beards  descending  to  their  waists,  and  their  saUow  visages  emaciated  by 
captivity  and  famine.  Every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears  at  the 
spectacle.  Many  recognised  their  ancient  friends,  of  whose  fete  they 
had  long  been  ignorant.  Some  had  lingered  in  captivity  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  and  among  them  were  several  belonging  to  the  best  families  in 
Spain.  On  entering  the  presence,  they  would  have  testified  their 
gratitude  by  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereigns ;  but  the 
latter,  raising  them  up,  and  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  the 
liberated  captives,  caused  their  fetters  to  be  removed,  and,  after 
administering  to  their  necessities,  dismissed  them  with  liberal  presents. 

The  fortress  of  G-ebalfaro  surrendered  on  the  day  after  the  occupation 
of  Malaga  by  the  Spaniards.  The  gallant  Zegri  chieftain,  Hamet  Zeli, 
was  loaded  with  chains ;  and  being  asked  wny  he  had   persisted  so 

*  The  Arabic  historians  state,  that  Malaga  was  betrayed  by  AH  Dordux,  who  admitted 
the  Spaniards  into  the  castle  while  the  citizens  were  debating  on  Ferdinand's  terms.  The 
letter  of  the  inhabitants,  quoted  at  length  by  Pulgar,  would  seem  to  be  a  refVitation  of 
this.  And  yet  there  are  good  groimds  for  suspecting  fisJse  play  on  the  part  of  the  ambaa* 
sador  Dordux,  (Since  the  Castilian  writers  admit  that  he  was  exempted,  with  forty  of  his 
fHends,  from  the  doom  of  slavery  and  forfeiture  of  properly  passed  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

t  The  reader  may  remember  Don  Quixote's  rebuke  of  Master  Pteter,  the  unlucky  pui^)6i- 
man,  for  -violating  bistorioal  accuracy  by  introducing  bells  into  his  Moorish  pantomime.-* 
Fart  2,  cap.  20. 
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^bfitinatriy  in  hid  rthefUtmy  boldly  aniwered,  '^Beoauae  I  was  commit- 
doned  to  defend  the  plaoe  to  the  last  extremity :  and,  if  I  had  beefi 
^!^erly  suj^ited,  I  would  haTe  died  sooner  than  surrender  now  I  " 

Tne  doom  of  ^e  yaaqoished  was  now  to  be  pronounced.  On  entering^ 
tXte  city,  orders  had  been  issaed  to  the  Spanish  soldiery,  prohibitiag- 
them  under  the  sererest  penalties  from  molesting  either  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  inbabitants»  These  latter  were  directed  to  r^ooain  in 
their  respectiye  mansicms  with  a  guard  set  oyer  them,  while  the  cravingB 
of  appetite  were  supplied  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  food.  At  lengttt^ 
the  wOk  population  of  the  City,  comprehending  every  age  and  sex, 
was  oommanded  to  repair  to  the  great  court-yard  of  the  aloazaba,  which 
was  oyerlooked  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ramparts,  garrisoned  by  the 
Spanish  soldiery.  To  this  place,  the  scene  of  many  a  Moorish  triumph, 
where  the  spoil  of  the  border  foray  had  been  often  displayed,  and  which 
still  might  be  emblazoned  with  tbie  trophy  of  many  a  Olmstian  banner^ 
the  people  of  Malaga  now  directed  their  steps.  As  the  multitade 
Bwarmea  through  the  streets,  filled  with  boding  apprehensions  of  their 
fate,  they  wrung  their  hands,  and,  raisin?  their  eyes  to  heayen,  uttered 
the  most  piteous  lamentations.  '*  Oh  Malaga,''  they  <»ied,  '^  renowned 
and  beautiful  city,  how  are  thy  sons  about  to  forsake  thee  I  CSoold  not 
thy  soil,  on  whicn  they  first  drew  breath,  be  suffered  to  coyer  them  in 
death  ?  Where  is  now  the  strength  of  thy  towers,  -v^ere  the  beauty 
of  thy  edifices  ?  The  strength  of  thy  walls,  alas,  could  not  ayail  thy 
d^dren,  for  they  had  torely  displeased  their  Creator*  What  shall 
become  of  thy  old  men  and  thy  matrons,  or  of  thy  young  maidens 
ddicately  nurtured  within  thy  halls,  when  they  shall  leei  the  iron  yoke 
of  bondage  P  Can  thy  barbarous  conquerors  without  remorse  thus  tear 
asunder  the  dearest  t^es  of  lifa  P  "  Such  are  the  mehuicholy  strains  in 
which  the  Castilian  chronitder  has  given  utterance  to  the  sorrows  of  the 
captive  city.* 

The  dreadful  doom  of  slavery  was  denoimced  on  the  assembled  multi*- 
tade.  One  third  was  to  be  transported  into  Africa  in  exehange  for  an 
equal  number  of  Christian  captives  detained  there ;  and  all,  who  had 
rdatives  or  friends  in  this  predicament,  were  required  to  furnish  a 
(^ecification  of  them.  Another  third  was  appropriated  to  reimburse  the 
state  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  remainder  were  to  be  distributed 
as  presents  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus,  one  hundred  of  the  flower  of  the 
African  warriors  were  sent  to  the  pope,  who  incorporated  them  into  his 
guard,  and  converted  them  all  in  uie  course  of  the  year,  says  the  curate 
of  Los  Palacios,  into  veiy  good  Christians.  Fifty  of  the  most  beautiful 
Moorish  girls  were  presented  by  Isabella  to  the  queen  of  Naples,  thirty 
to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  others  to  the  ladies  of  her  court;  and  the 
residue  of  both  sexes  were  portioned  among  the  nobles,  cavaliers,  and 
inferior  members  of  the  army,  according  to  their  respective  rank  and 
services. 

As  it  was  apprehended  that  the  Malagans,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
prospect  of  a  hopeless,  interminable  captivity,  might  destroy  or  secrete 

*  As  a  oounterpart  to  the  abovfl  goane,  twelve  Christian  renegades^  found  in  the  city, 
were  transfixed  with  canes,  a  barbarous  punishment  derived  from  the  Moors,  which  was 
inflicted  by  horsemeu  at  full  gallop,  who  discharged  pointed  reeds  at  the  criminal,  until 
he  expired  under  repeated  wounds.  A  number  of  relapsed  Jews  were  at  Uie  same  time 
condemned  to  tiie  flames.  "These,*'  says  Father  Abaroa»  "w«ra  the/Atai  M&d  iUumip 
nations  most  grateftil  to  the  Catholic  piety  of  our  sovereigns  I  '* 
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thdr  jewelsi  plate,  and  <AheT  pi«ci<HU  effects,  ia  wMch  thu  "wealtlMr 
city  aooimded)  rather  than  soffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  Ferdin«u3d  deyised  a  politic  ea^pedient  f<x  preventing  it.  Ho 
proclaimed,  that  he  would  receive  a  certain  sum,  u  paid  within  nine 
months,  as  the  ransom  of  the  whole  pc^p^ulation,  and  that  their  personal 
effects  diould  he  admitted  in  part  payment.  This  sum  averaged  ahont 
thirty  doblas  a  head,  including  in  the  estimate  all  tiiose  who  might  die 
before  the  determination  of  the  period  assigned.  The  ransom,  thua 
stipulated,  proved  more  than  the  unhappjr  people  could  raise,  either  by 
themselves,  or  agents  employed  to  solicit  contributions  amon^  thetf 
brethren  of  Granada  and  Africa ;  at  the  same  time  it  so  far  deluded 
their  hopes,  that  they  gave  in  a  full  inventory  of  their  effects  to  the 
treasury.  By  this  slirewd  device,  Ferdinand  obtained  complete  posseik* 
sion  both  of  the  persons  and  property  of  his  victims.* 

Malaga  was  computed  to  contain  from,  eleven  to  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  foreign  auxiliaries^  within  iia 
gates  at  the  time  of  surrender.  One  cannot,  at  this  day,  read  th« 
melancholy  details  of  its  stonr  without  feelings  of  horror  and  indignar^ 
tion.  It  IS  impossible  to  vindicate  the  dreadful  sentence  passed  on  thia 
unfortunate  people  for  a  display  of  heroism  which  should  have  excited 
admiration  in  every  generous  bosom.  It  was  obviously  most  repugnant 
to  Isabella's  natural  disposition,  and  must  be  admitted  to  leave  a  stain, 
on  her  memory  which  no  colouring  of  history  can  conceal.  It  may  find 
some  palliation,  however,  in  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  the  more  excusable 
in  a  woman,  whom  education,  general  example,  and  natural  distrust  of 
herself,  accustomed  to  rely  in  matters  of  conscience  on  the  spiritual 
guides,  whose  piety  and  professional  leaiming  seemed  to  qualify  them 
for  the  trust.  Even  in  this  very  transaction  she  fell  far  short  of  the 
suggestions  of  some  of  her  counsellors,  who  urged  her  to  put  every 
inhabitant  without  exception  to  the  sword ;  which,  they  affirmed,  would 
be  a  just  requital  of  their  obstinate  rebellion,  and  would  prove  a  whole- 
some warning  to  others!  We  are  not  told  who  the  advisers  of  thb 
precious  measure  were ;  but  the  whole  experience  of  this  reign  shows 
that  we  shall  scarcely  wrong  the  clergy  much  by  imputing  it  to  them. 
That  their  arguments  could  warp  so  enlightened  a  mind  as  that  of 
Isabella  from  tne  natural  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  furnishes 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  ascendancy  which  the  priesthood  usurped 
over  the  most  gifted  intellects,  and  of  their  gross  abuse  of  it,  berore 
the  Reformation,  by  breaking  the  seals  set  on  the  sacred  volume,  opened 
to  mankind  the  uncorrupted  channel  of  divine  truth,  f 

The  fate  of  Malaga  may  be  said  to  have  decided  that  of  Granada.  The- 
latter  was  now  shut  out  from  the  most  important  ports  along  her  coast ; 
and  she  was  environed  on  every  point  of  her  territory  by  her  warlike  f oe^ 

•  Not  a  word  of  comment  escapM  the  Castilian  historians  on  this  merciless  rigour  of  the 
conqueror  towards  the  vanquished.  It  is  evident  that  Ferdinand  did  no  violence  to  th* 
feelings  of  his  orthodox  subjects.     TacendoclairuinL 

t  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  Moorish  Jews  were  ransomed  by  a  wealthy  Israelite  of 
Castile  for  27,000  doblas  of  gold.  A  proof  that  the  Jewish  stock  was  one  which  thrived 
amidst  persecution.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  circumstantial  Pulgar  should  havie 
omitted  to  notice  so  important  a  fact  as  the  scheme  of  the  Moorish  ransom,  Iiad  it  occurred. 
It  is  still  more  improbable  that  the  honest  curate  of  Los  Palacios  should  have  fabricated 
it.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  oontempuiwry  historiJans  even, 
-will  have  Lord  Orford's  exclamation  to  his  son  Hctrace  brought  to  hii  mind  ten  timet  n 
day :  "  Oh  !  read  me  not  history,  for  that  I  know  to  be  ilEdse.' 
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80  that  she  could  hardly  hope  more  from  subsequent  efforts,  however 
strenuous  and  united,  than  to  postpone  the  inevitable  hour  of  dissolution. 
The  cruel  treatment  of  Malaga  was  the  prelude  to  the  long  series  of  per^- 
secutions  which  awaited  the  wretched  Moslems  in  the  land  of  their' 
ancestors ;  in  that  land,  over  which  the  "star  of  Islamism,"  to  borrow 
their  own  metaphor,  had  shone  in  full  brightness  for  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, but  where  it  was  now  fast  descending  amid  clouds  and  tempests 
to  the  horizon. 

The  first  care  of  the  sovereigns  was  directed  towards  repeopling  the 
depopulated  city  with  their  own  subjects.  Houses  and  lands  were  freely 
granted  to  such  as  woidd  settle  there.  Numerous  towns  and  villages, 
with  a  wide  circuit  of  territory,  were  placed  under  its  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  it  was  made  the  head  of  a  diocese  embracing  most  oi  the  recent 
conquests  in  the  south  and  west  of  Qranada.  These  inducements,  com- 
bined with  the  natural  advantages  of  position  and  climate,  soon  caused 
the  tide  of  Christian  population  to  flow  into  the  deserted  city ;  but  it 
was  very  long  before  it  again  reached  the  degree  of  commercial  conse- 
quence to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Moors.* 

After  these  salutary  arrangements,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  led  back 
their  victorious  legions  in  triumph  to  Cordova;  whence  dispersing  to  their 
various  homes,  they  prepared,  by  a  winter's  repose,  for  new  campaigns 
and  more  brilliant  conquests. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

WAR  OF  OBAKADA— CONQUBST  OF  BAZA— SUBMISSION  OF  CL  SAOAZii' 

1487—1489. 

The  Sovereigns  visit  Aragon— The  King  lays  siege  to  Bazar— Its  great  Btrougth— Oardeni 
cleared  of  their  Timber — ^The  Queen  raises  the  spirits  of  her  Troops— Her  patriotic 
Sacrifices— Suspension  of  Arms— Baza  surrenders— Treaty  with  Zagal — Difficulties  of 
the  Campaign — Isabella's  Popularity  and  Influence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1487,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  accompanied  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  roval  family,  visited  Aragon,  to  obtain  the 
recognition  from  the  cortes  of  Prince  John's  succession,  now  in  his  tenth 
year,  as  well  as  to  repress  the  disorders  into  which  the  country  had 
fallen  during  the  long  absence  of  its  sovereigns.  To  this  ena,  the 
principal  cities  and  communities  of  Aragon  had  recently  adopted  the 
institution  of  the  hermandad,  organised  on  similar  principles  to  that  of 
Castile.  Ferdinand  on  his  arrival  at  Saragossa  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, gave  his  royal  sanction  to  the  association,  extending  the  term  of  its 
duration  to  five  years ;  a  measure  extremely  impalatable  to  the*  great 
feudal  nobility,  whose  power,  or  rather  abuse  of  power,  was  considerably 
abridged  by  tnis  popular  military  force. 

The  sovereigns,  after  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  visit,  and 
obtaining  an  appropriation  from  the  cortes  for  the  Moorish  war,  passed 

*  In  Julv,  1501,  We  find  a  royal  ordinance  authorishig  an  hnmunlty  from  various  taxes, 
and  other  important  privileges,  to  Malaga  and  its  territoty,  for  the  fturther  encouragement - 
of  population  in  the  conqueied  dtgr. 
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into  Valencia,  where  measures  of  like  efl&ciency  were  adopted  for  restoring 
the  authority  of  the  law,  which  was  exposed  to  such  perpetual  lapses 
in  this  turbulent  age,  even  in  the  best  constituted  governments,  as 
required  for  its  protection  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  supreme  executive  power.  From  Valencia  the  court 
proceeded  to  Murcia,  where  Ferdinand,  in  the  month  of  June,  1488, 
astsumed  the  command  of  an  army  amounting  to  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  a  small  force  compared  with  those  usually  levied  on 
these  occasions ;  it  being  thought  advisable  to  suffer  the  nation  to  breathe 
awhile,  after  the  exhausting  efibrts  in  which  it  had  been  unintermittingly 
engaged  for  so  many  years. 

Ferdinand,  crossmg  the  eastern  borders  of  Granada,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Vera,  which  speedily  opened  its  gates,  kept  along  the 
southern  slant  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Almeria;  whence,  after  experiencing 
some  rough  treatment  from  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  he  marched  by  a 
northerly  circuit  on  Baza,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  its  position, 
as  his  numbers  were  altogether  inadequate  to  its  siege.  A  division  of 
the  army  under  the  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz  suffered  itself  to  be  drawn 
here  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  wily  old  monarch  El  Zagal,  who  lay  in 
Baza  with  a  strong  force.  After  extricating  his  troops  with  some 
difficulty  and  loss  from  this  perilous  predicament,  Ferdinand  retreated 
on  his  own  dominions  by  way  of  Huescar,  where  he  disbanded  his  army, 
and  withdrew  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at  the  cross  of  Caravaca.  The 
campaign,  though  signalised  by  no  brilliant  achievement,  and  indeed 
clouded  with  some  slight  reverses,  secured  the  surrender  of  a  considerable 
number  of  fortresses  and  towns  of  inferior  note. 

The  Moorish  chief,  £1  Zagal,  elated  by  his  recent  success,  made 
frequent  forays  into  the  Christian  territories,  sweeping  off  the  flocks, 
herds,  and  growing  crops  of  the  husbandman ;  while  the  garrisons  of 
Almeria  and  Salobrena,  and  the  bold  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Purchena,  ][K>ured  a  similar  devastating  warfare  over  the  eastern  borders 
of  Granada  into  Murcia.  To  meet  this  pressure,  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
reinforced  the  frontier  with  additional  levies  ULnder  Juan  de  Benavides 
and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega ;  while  Christian  knights,  whose  prowess  is 
attested  in  many  a  Moorish  lay,  flocked  there  from  all  quarters,  as  to  the 
theatre  of  war. 

During  the  following  winter,  of  1488,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interior  government  of  Castile,  and  particularly  the 
administration  of  justice.  A  commission  was  specially  appointed  to 
•supervise  the  conduct  of  the  corregidors  and  subordinate  magistrates, 
"  so  that  every  one,"  says  Pulgar,  **  was  most  careful  to  discharge  his 
duty  faithfully,  in  order  to  escape  the  penalty  which  was  otherwise  sure 
to  overtake  him."  * 

*  During  the  preceding  year,  while  the  court  was  at  Murcia,  we  find  one  of  the  examples  of 
])rompt  and  severe  exercise  of  justice,  which  sometimes  occur  in  this  reign.  One  of  the  royal 
collectors  having  been  resisted  and  personally  maltreated  by  the  alcayde  of  Salvatierra,  a 
place  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  alcalde  of  a  territorial  court  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
the  queen  caused  one  of  the  royal  judges  privately  to  enter  into  the  place,  and  take  cog- 
nisunce  of  the  affair.  The  latter,  after  a  brief  investigation,  commanded  the  alcayde  U> 
be  hung  up  over  his  own  fortress,  and  the  alcalde  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  court  of 
chancery  at  Valadolid,  who  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  amputated,  and  banished  him 
the  realm.  This  summary  j\istice  wan  perhaps  necessary  in  a  communitv  that  might  be 
said  to  be  in  transition  from  a  stiite  of  barbarism  to  that  of  civilisation,  ana  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  proving  to  the  people  th(tt  no  rank  was  elevated  enough  to  raise  the  offender 
above  the  law. 
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While  at  Valladolid,  tiie  soyereigns  reoeiyed  an  embassy  from. 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Fourth,  of  Germany, 
soliciting  their  co-operation  in  his  designs  against  France  for  tilke 
restitution  of  his  late  wife's  rightful  inheritance,  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  engaging  in  turn  to  support  them  in  their  claims  on  Eoiuk-* 
fdllon  and  Cerdagne.  The  Spanish  monarchs  had  long  entertained  max^ 
causes  of  disoontent  with  the  French  court,  both  with  regard  to  the 
mort^affed territory  of  Eoussillon  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre:  and  they 
watched  with  jealous  eye  the  daily  increasing  authority  ai  thnr 
formidable  neighbour  on  their  own  frontier.  They  had  been  induced, 
in  the  preceding  summer,  to  equip  an  armament  at  Biscay  and  Gui- 
puscoa,  to  support  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  his  wars  with  the  French 
regent,  the  celdbrated  Anne  de  Beaujeu.  This  expedition,  which  proved 
disastrous,  was  followed  by  another  in  the  sprmg  of  the  succeeding 
year.*  But  notwithstanding  these  occasional  episodes  to  the  great  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  they  had  little  leisure  for  extended 
operations;  and,  although  they  entered  into  the  proposed  treaty  of 
aUiance  with  Maximilian,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  any 
movement  of  importance  before  the  termination  of  the  Moorish  war. 
The  Flemi^  ambassadors,  after  bein^  entertained  foor  forty  days  in  a 
style  suited  to  impress  them  with  mgh  ideas  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Spanish  court,  and  of  its  Mendly  disposition  towards  their 
master,  were  dismissed  with  costly  presents,  and  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

These  negotiations  show  the  increasing  intimacy  growing  up  between 
the  European  states,  who,  as  they  setUed  their  domestie  feuds,  had 
leisure  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  enter  into  the  more  extended  £eld 
of  international  polities.  The  tenor  of  this  treaty  indica;tes  also  the 
direction  which  afOEors  wero  to  take  when  the  great  powers  should  be 
brought  into  collision  with  each  other  on  a  common  theatre  of  action. 

AU  thoughts  wero  now  concentrated  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Granada,  which,  it  was  determined,  should  be  conducted  on  a  moro 
enlarged  scale  than  it  had  yet  been ;  notwithstanding  the  fearful  pest 
which  had  desolated  the  country  during  the  past  year,  and  the  extreme 
scaroity  of  grain,  owing  to  the  mundations  caused  by  excessive  rains  in 
the  fruitful  provinces  of  the  south.  The  great  oWect  proposed  in  this 
campaign  was  the  reduction  of  Baza,  the  capital  of  that  division  of  the 
empire  which  belonged  to  El  ZagaL  Besides  this  important  city,  that 
monarch's  dominions  embraced  the  wealthy  seaport  of  Almeria,  Gruadix, 
and  numerous  other  towns  and  villages  of  less  consequence,  together 
with  the  mountain  region  of  the  Alpuxarras,  rich  in  mineral  wealth ; 
whose  inhabitants,  famous  for  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  carried 
the  silk  manufacture,  were  equally  known  for  their  enterprise  and 
courage  in  war,  so  that  El  Zagat's  division  comprehended  tie  most  potent 
and  opulent  portion  of  the  empire,  f 

*  In  the  first  of  these  expeditions,  more  than  a  thousand  Spaniards  were  slain  or  taken 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  St.  Aubin.  in  1488  ;  beinff  the  same  in  whidi  Lord  Rivers,  the 
English  noble  who  made  such  a  g^Iant  fig:ure  at  Uie  siege  of  Loga,  lost  his  life.  In  the 
spring  of  14^(9,  the  levies  sent  into  France  amounted  to  two  thousaiMi  in  number.  TheoQ 
efforts  abroad,  simultaneous  with  the  great  operations  of  the  Moorish  war,  show  the 
resources  as  well  as  energy  of  the  sovereigns. 

f  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  grain,  that  the  (Hioes  in  1489,  quoted  by  Bemaldeg,  az^ 
double  those  of  the  preceding  year.— Both  Abarca  and  2urita  Daention  tha  report^  that 
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In  tlie  sprrag  of  1489  the  Castiliaii  court  passed  to  Jaen,  at  ■wMcli 
place  the  queen  was  to  establish  her  residence,  as  presenting  the  most 
fevourable  point  of  commnnication  with  the  invading  army.  Ferdinand 
advanced  as  fer  as  Sotogordo,  where,  on  the  27th  of  May,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fbrce,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  including  persons  of  every  description; 
among  whom  was  gathered,  as  usual,  that  chivalrous  array  of  nobiUfy 
and  knighthood,  who,  with  stately  and  well-appointed  retinues,  were 
accustomed  to  follow  the  royal  standard  in  these  crusades.* 

The  first  point  against  which  operations  were  directed  was  the  strong 
post  of  Cuxar,  two  leagues  only  from  Baza,  which  surrendered  after  a 
brief  but  desperate  resistance.  The  occupation  of  this  place,  and  some 
adjacent  fortresses,  left  the  approaches  open  to  El  Zagal's  capital.  Ai 
the  Spanish  army  toUed  up  the  heights  of  the  mountain  barrier  which 
towers  above  Baza  on  the  west,  their  advance  was  menaced  by  clouds  of 
Moorish  light  troops,  who  poured  down  a  tempest  of  musket-balls  and 
arrows  on  their  heads.  These,  however,  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the 
advancing  vanguard ;  and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  gained  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  beheld  the  lordly  city  of  Baza,  reposing  in  the  shadows  of  the 
bold  sierra  that  stretches  towards  the  coast,  and  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a 
fiiiitful  vaUey,  extending  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth. 
Through  this  valley  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Guadalentin  and  the 
Guadalquiton,  whose  streams  were  conducted  by  a  thousand  canals  over 
the  suriace  of  the  vega.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain,  adjoining  the 
suburbs,  might  be  descried  the  orchard  or  garden,  as  it  was  termed,  of 
Baza,  a  league  in  length,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  wood,  and  witii 

four-fifths  of  tho  whole  population  were  swept  away  by  the  pestilence  of  1488.  Zorita 
&k1s  more  difficulty  in  swaUowiag  this  monstrous  stetement  than  Father  Abarca,  whoM 
araeiite  for  the  marvellous  appears  to  have  been  fUlly  equal  to  that  of  most  of  his  calling 
in  Spain. 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify  the  names  of  the  most  distxngoished  cavaliers  who 
usually  attended  the  king  in  these  Moorish  wars ;  tiie  heroic  anoeiitors  of  many  a  nobla 
house  still  extant  in  Spain. 

Alomsg  de  Cabdenas,  master  of  Saint  Jagow 

JiTAN  DC  Zu£hoA,  master  of  Alcantara. 

Juan  Garcia  de  Padiij;.a,  master  of  Calatrava. 

BoDRioo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marquis  duke  of  Cadiz. 

Ekriqite  de  Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

Pedbo  Manbiqus,  duke  of  Nigera, 

Juan  Pacbeoo,  duke  of  Sscalona,  marquis  of  YilleniL 

Juan  Pimentel,  count  of  Benavente. 

Fadrique  de  Toledo,  son  of  the  duke  of  Alva. 

Diego  Fernandez  dr  Cordova,  count  of  Cabra. 

Gomez  Alvarez  de  Fiouero a,  cotmt  of  Feria. 

Alvaro  Tellez  GntON,  count  of  Urena. 

Juan  de  Silva,  coimt  of  Cifoentes. 

Fadrique  Enriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia. 

Alonso  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  lord  of  Aguilar. 

OoNSALvo  db  Cordova,  brother  of  the  last,  known  afberwards  as  the  Great  Oaptain. 

Luis  Porto-Carrsro,  lord  of  Palma. 

GuTiERRE  DE  Cardenas,  first  commandcr  of  Leon. 

Pedro  Fernandez  de  Yelasco,  count  of  Haro,  constable  of  Castile. 

Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  duke  <^  Albuqueroue. 

LiEGO  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  alcayde  or  the  royal  pages,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Comaras. 

Alvaro  de  Zunioa,  duke  of  Bejar. 

Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  Tendilla,  afterwards  marquis  of  Mondejar. 

Luis  DE  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Cell. 

Inioo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  marquis  of  Rantillftna,  second  duke  of  InflEuitado. 

Gabcilasso  db  la  Yeoa,  lord  of  Batras. 

Q2 
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numcroTis  villas  and  pleasure-houses  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  now 
converted  into  garrison  fortresses.  The  suburbs  were  encompassed  by  a 
low  mud  wall ;  but  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  of  uncommon 
strength.  The  place,  in  addition  to  ten  thousand  troops  of  its  own,  was 
garrisoned  by  an  equal  number  from  Almeria ;  picked  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Moorish  prince  Cidi  Yahyc,  a  relative  of  El  Zagal,  who 
lay  at  this  time  in  Guadix,  prepared  to  cover  his  own  dominions  against 
any  hostile  movement  of  his  rival  in  Granada.  These  veterans  were 
commissioned  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity :  and,  as  due 
time  had  been  given  for  preparation,  the  town  was  victualled  with 
fifteen  months'  provisions,  and  even  the  crops  growing  in  the  vega  had 
been  garnered  before  their  prime,  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  first  operation,  after  the  Christian  army  had  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Baza,  was  to  get  possession  of  the  garden,  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce  a  thorough  blockade,  since  its  labyrinth 
of  avenues  a^orded  the  inhabitants  abundant  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country.  The  assault  was  intrusted  to  the  grand 
master  of  St.  James,  supported  by  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  the  king 
in  person.  Their  reception  by  the  enemy  was  such  as  gave  them  a 
foretaste  of  the  perils  and  desperate  daring  they  were  to  encounter  in  the 
present  siege.  The  broken  surface  of  the  ground,  bewildered  with 
intricate  passes,  and  thickly  studded  with  trees  and  edifices,  was 
favourable  to  the  desultory  and  illusory  tactics  of  the  Moors. 


peculiarljr 
The  Spanij 


e  Spanish  cavalry  was  brought  at  once  to  a  stand  ;  the  ground  proving 
impracticable  for  it,  it  was  dismounted,  and  led  to  tiie  charge  by  i^ 
officers  on  foot.  The  men,  however,  were  soon  scattered  far  asunder 
from  their  banners  and  their  leaders.  Ferdinand,  who  from  a  central 
position  endeavoured  to  overlook  the  field,  with  the  design  of  supporting 
the  attack  on  the  points  most  requiring  it,  soon  lost  sight  of  his  columns 
amid  the  precipitous  ravines,  and  the  dense  masses  of  foliage  which 
everywhere  intercepted  the  view.  The  combat  was  carried  on,  hand  to 
hand,  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Still  the  Spaniards  pressed  forward, 
and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  for  twelve  hours,  in  which  many  of  the 
bravest  on  both  sides  fell,  and  the  Moslem  chief  Reduan  Zafarga  had 
four  horses  successively  killed  under  him,  the  enemy  were  beaten  back 
behind  the  intrenchments  that  covered  the  suburbs,  and  the  Spaniards, 
hastily  constructing  a  defence  of  palisades,  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
field  of  battle.* 

The  following  morning  Ferdinand  had  the  mortification  to  observe 
that  the  ground  was  too  much  broken,  and  obstructed  with  wood,  to 
afibrd  a  suitable  place  for  a  general  encampment.  To  evacuate  his 
position,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  was  a  delicate  manoeuvre,  and 
must  necessarily  expose  him  to  severe  loss.  This  he  obviated,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  a  fortunate  stratagem.  He  commanded  the  tents 
nearest  the  town  to  be  left  standing,  and  thus  succeeded  in  drawing 
off*  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  his 
intention. 

After  regaining  his  former  position,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned 

*  Pulgar  relates  these  particulars  with  a  perspicuity  very  different  from  his  eutanglcd 
narrative  of  some  of  the  preceding  operations  in  this  war.  Both  he  and  Martyr  wer» 
present  during  the  whole  siege  of  Baza. 
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to  deliberate  on  the  course  next  to  be  pursued.  The  chiefs  were  filled 
with  despondency  as  they  revolved  the  difficulties  of  tibeir  situation. 
They  almost  despaired  of  enforcing  the  blockade  of  a  place  whose 
peculiar  situation  gave  it  such  advantages.  Even  could  this  be  effected, 
the  camp  would  be  exposed,  they  argued,  to  the  assaults  of  a  desperate 
garrison  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  populous  city  of  Guadix,  hardly 
twenty  miles  distant,  on  the  other ;  while  the  good  faith  of  Granada 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  outlive  a  single  reverse  of  fortune ;  so  that 
instead  of  besieging,  they  might  be  more  properly  regarded  as  themselves 
besieged.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  J;he  winter  frequently  set  in  with 
imuch  rigour  in  this  quarter;  and  the  torrents,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  and  mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  vsdley,  might  overwhelm 
the  camp  with  an  inundation,  which,  if  it  did  not  sweep  it  away  at 
once,  would  expose  it  to  the  perils  of  famine,  by  cutting  on  all  external 
communication.  Under  these  gloomy  impressions,  many  of  the  council 
urged  Ferdinand  to  breab  up  his  position  at  once,  and  postpone  all 
operations  on  Baza  until  the  reduction  of  the  surrounding  country  should 
make  it  comparatively  easy.  Even  the  marquis  of  Cadiz  gave  in  to 
this  opinion ;  and  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  commander  of  Leon,  a  cavalier 
deservedly  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  was  almost  the  only 
person  of  consideration  decidedly  opposed  to  it.*  In  this  perplexity, 
Ferdinand,  as  usual  in  similar  exigencies,  resolved  to  take  counsel  of 
the  queen. 

Isabella  received  her  husband's  despatches  a  few  hours  after  they  were 
written,  by  means  of  the  regular  line  of  posts  maintained  between  the 
camp  and  her  station  at  Jaen.  She  was  fiUed  with  chagrin  at  their 
import,  from  which  she  plainly  saw  that  all  her  mighty  preparations 
were  about  to  vanish  into  air.  Without  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  the  proposed  question,  however,  she  besought  her  husband  not 
to  distrust  the  providence  of  God,  which  had  conducted  them  through  , 
so  many  perils  towards  the  consummation  of  their  wishes.  She  reminded 
him  that  the  Moorish  fortunes  were  never  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  present, 
and  that  their  own  operations  could  probably  never  be  resumed  on  such 
a  formidable  scale  or  under  so  favourable  auspices  as  now,  when  their 
*  arms  had  not  been  stained  with  a  single  important  reverse.  She  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance,  that,  if  his  soldiers  would  be  true  to  their 
duty,  they  might  rely  on  her  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  hers,  in 
furnishing  them  with  all  the  requisite  supplies. 

The  exhilarating  tone  of  this  letter  had  an  instantaneous  effect, 
silencing  the  scruples  of  the  most  timid  and  confirming  the  confidence 
of  the  others.  The  soldiers  in  particular  who  had  received  with  dis- 
satisfaction some  intimation  of  what  was  passing  in  the  council,  welcomed 
it  with  general  enthusiasm  ;    and  every  heart  seemed  now  intent  on 

*  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  who  possessed  so  high  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
sovereigns,  occupied  a  station  in  the  queen's  household,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  time  of 
her  inarriage  with  Ferdinand.  His  discretion  and  general  ability  enabled  him  to  retain 
the  influence  which  he  had  early  acquired.  Fray  Mortero  was  Don  Alonso  de  Burgos, 
bishop  of  Palencia,  confessor  of  the  sovereigns.  Don  Juan  Chacon  was  the  son  ot 
Gansalvo,  who  had  the  care  of  Don  Alfonso  and  the  queen  during  her  minority,  when  ho 
was  induced  by  the  liberal  largesses  of  Jolrn  II.  of  Aragon  to  promote  her  marriage  with 
hig  son  Ferdinand.  The  elder  Chacon  was  treated  by  the  sovereig^ns  with  the  greatest 
deference  and  respect,  being  usually  called  by  them  "  Father."  After  his  death,  they  con- 
tinued to  mauifest  a  similar  regard  towards  Don  Juan,  his  eldest  son,  and  heir  of  his 
ample  honom*s  and  estates. 
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fdrtiheriiig  the  wishee  of  their  heroio  queen  by  prosecuting  the  siege  with 
the  utmost  vigour. 

The  army  was  accordingly  distributed  into  two  encampfments ;  one 
under  the  marquis  duke  oi  Cadiz,  supported  by  the  artillery,  the  other 
under  King  Ferdinand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.  ^Between  the 
two  lay  the  garden  or  ordiard  before  mentioned,  extending  a  league  in 
lei^B^;  so  that,  in  order  to  connect  the  works  of  the  two  camps,  it 
became  necessary  to  get  ^session  of  this  contested  ground,  and  to  clear 
it  of  the  heavy  timbCT  with  which  it  was  covered. 

This  laborious  operation  was  intrusted  to  the  commander  of  Leon,  and 
Hie  work  was  covered  by  a  detachfaient  of  seven  thousand  troops,  posted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  oneck  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  Notwitibstanding 
four  thousand  taladorea  ot  pioneers,  were  employed  in  the  task,  the 
forest  was  so  dense,  and  the  sorties  from  the  city  so  annoying,  that  the 
work  of  devastation  did  not  advance  more  than  ten  paces  a  dav,  and  was 
not  completed  before  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks.  When  the  ancient 
groves,  so  long  the  ornament  and  protection  of  the  citv,  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  preparations  were  made  for  connecting  the  two  camps  by  a 
deep  trench,  through  which  Ihe  mountain  waters  were  made  to  flow ; 
whue  the  borders  were  f  ortifled  with  palisades,  constructed  of  the  timber 
latelv  hewn,  together  with  strong  towers  of  mud  ot  day,  arranged  at 
regular  intervals.  In  this  manner  the  investment  of  the  city  was  com- 
plete on  the  side  of  the  vega. 

As  means  of  communication  still  remained  open,  however,  by  the 
OTOosite  sierra,  defences  of  similar  strength,  consisting  of  two  stone 
walls  separated  by  a  deep  trench,  were  made  to  run  ^ong  tiie  rocky 
heights  and  ravines  of  the  mountains  until  they  touched  the  extremities 
of  me  fortifications  on  the  plain ;  and  thus  Baza  was  enccmipassed  by 
an  unbroken  line  of  circumvallation. 

In  the  progress  of  the  laborious  work,  which  occupied  ten  thousand 
men,  under  the  indefatigable  commander  of  Leon,  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  people  of  Ouadix,  or  of  Granada, 
by  co-operation  with  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  to  place  the  Christian 
army  in  great  peril.  Some  feeble  demonstraSaon  of  such  a  movement 
was  made  at  Guadix,  but  it  was  easily  disconcerted.  Indeed,  £1  Zagal  • 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  leaving  his  own  territory  open  to  his 
rival,  should  he  march  against  the  Christians.  AbdaUah,  in  Ihe  mean 
while^  lay  inactive  in  Granada,  incurring  the  odium  and  contempt  of  his 
people,  who  stigmatised  him  as  a  Christian  in  heart,  and  a  pensioner  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Their  discontent  gradually  swelled  into  a 
rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  by  him  with  a  severity  that  at  length 
induced  a  sullen  acquiescence  in  a  rule  which,  however  inglorioiis,  was 
at  least  attended  with  temporary  security. 

While  the  camp  lay  before  Baza,  a  singular  mission  was  received  from 
the  sultan  of  E^ypt,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the  Moors  of  Granada  to 
interpose  in  their  behalf  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Two  Franeisoan 
friars,  members  of  a  religious  community  in  Palestine,  were  bearers  of 
despatches,  which  after  remonstrating  with  the  sovereigns  on  their  per- 
secution of  the  Moors,  contrasted  it  with  the  protection  unifonnly 
extended  by  the  sultan  to  the  Christians  in  his  domimons.  The  communi- 
oation  concluded  with  menacing  a  retaliaticm  of  simihur  severities  on  these 
latter,  unless  the  sovereigns  desisted  for  their  hostilities  towards  Granada» 
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Yrom.  the  oamp,  the  two  ambassadors  proceeded  to  Jaen,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  queen  with  all  the  deference  due  to  their  holy  pro- 
fession, whieh  seemed  to  derive  additional  sanctity  from  the  spot  in. 
which  it  was  exercised.  The  menacing  import  of  the  sultan's  com- 
munication, however,  had  no  power  to  shake  the  piirposefl  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  made  answer,  that  they  had  uniformly  observed  the 
same  policy  in  regard  to  their  Mahometan  as  to  their  Christian  subjects ; 
but  that  they  coiud  no  longer  submit  to  see  their  ancient  and  rightful 
inheritance  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and  that,  if  these  latter  would 
consent  to  Kve  imder  their  rule  as  true  and  loyal  subjects,  they  should 
experience  the  same  paternal  indulgence  which  had  been  shown  to  their 
brethren.  With  this  answer  the  reverend  emissaries  returned  to  the 
Holy  Land,  accompanied  by  substantial  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  in  a 
yearly  pension  of  one  thousand  ducats,  which  the  queen  settled  in 
perpetuity  on  their  monastery,  together  with  a  richly  embroidered  veil, 
the  w(»rk  of  her  own  fair  hands,  to  be  suspended  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
The  sovereigns  subsequently  dispatched  the  learned  Peter  Martyr  as  their 
envoy  to  the  Moslem  court,  in  order  to  explain  their  proceedings  more  at 
length,  and  avert  any  disastrous  consequences  from  the  Christian 
residents. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  siege  went  forward  with  spirit ;  skirmishes  and 
single  rencontres  taking  ^lace  every  day  between  the  high-mettled  cavaliers 
(m  both  sides.  These  chivalrous  combats,  however,  were  discouraged  by 
Ferdinand,  who  would  have  confined  his  ojperations  to  strict  blockade, 
and  avoided  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood;  especially  as  the 
advantage  was  most  commonly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  from  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  their  tactics  to  this  desultory  warfare.  Although 
some  months  had  elapsed,  the  besieged  rejected  with  scorn  every  summons 
to  surrender ;  relying  on  their  own  resources,  and  still  more  on  tha 
tempestuous  season  of  autumn,  now  fast  advancing,  which,  if  it  did  not 
break  up  the  encampment  at  once,  would  at  least,  by  demolishing  the 
roads,  eut  off  all  external  communication. 

In  order  to  guard  against  these  impending  evils,  Ferdinand  caused 
more  than  a  thousand  houses,  or  rather  huts,  to  be  erected,  with  walla 
of  earth  or  day,  and  roofs  made  of  timber  and  tiles ;  while  the  common 
soldiers  constructed  cabins  by  means  of  palisades  loosely  thatched  with 
the  branches  of  trees.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  in  four  days ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Baza  beheld  with  amazement  a  city  of  solid 
edifices,  with  all  its  streets  and  squares  in  regular  order,  springing^  as  it 
were  by  magic  out  of  the  ground,  which  had  before  been  covered  with 
the  light  and  airy  pavilions  of  the  camp.  The  new  city  was  well 
supplied,  owing  to  the  providence  of  the  queen,  not  mereJ^  with  the 
necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Traders  fiocked  there  as  to  a  fair, 
from  Ara^on,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  even  Sicily,  freighted  with  costly 
merchandise,  and  with  ieweby  and  other  articles  of  luxury ;  such  as,  in 
the  indignant  lament  of  an  old  chronicler,  ^^  too  often  corrupt  the  souls 
of  the  soldiery,  and  bring  waste  and  dissipation  into  a  camp." 

That  this  was  not  the  result,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
attested  by  more  than  one  historian.  Among  others,  Peter  Martyr,  the 
Italian  scholar  before  mentioned,  who  was  present  at  this  siege,  dwells 
with  astonishment  on  the  severe  decorum  and  military  discipline  which 
everywhere  obtained  among  this  motley  congregation  of  soldiers.    **  Who 
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would  have  believed,"  says  he,  **  that  the  Galician,  the  fierce  Astarian, 
and  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees,  men  accustomed  to  deeds  of 
atrocious  violence,  and  to  brawl  and  battle  on  the  lightest  occasion  at 
home,  should  mingle  amicably,  not  only  with  one  another  but  with  the 
Toledans,  La-Manchans,  and  the  wily  and  jealous  Andalusian  ;  all 
living  together  in  harmonious  subordination  to  authority,  like  members 
of  one  family,  speaking  one  tongue,  and  nurtured  under  a  common  dis- 
cipline ;  so  that  the  camp  seemed  like  a  community  modelled  on  the 
principles  of  Plato's  republic  !  "  In  another  part  of  this  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  a  Milanese  prelate,  he  panegyrises  the  camp  hospital  of 
the  queen,  then  a  novelty  in  war:  wnich,  he  says,  **is  so  profusely 
suppned  with  medical  attendants,  apparatus,  and  whatever  may  oon^^ 
tribute  to  the  restoration  or  solace  of  the  sick,  that  it  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  these  respects  by  the  magnificent  establishments  of  Milan."  * 

During  the  five  months  which  the  siege  had  now  lasted,  the  weather 
had  proved  uncommonly  propitious  to  the  Spaniards,  being  for  the  most 
part  of  a  bland  and  equal  temperature,  while  the  sultry  heats  of  mid- 
summer were  mitigated  by  cool  and  moderate  showers.  As  the  autumnal 
season  advanced,  however,  the  clouds  began  to  settle  heavily  around  the 
mountains ;  and  at  len^h  one  of  those  storms,  predicted  by  the  people 
of  Baza,  burst  forth  with  incredible  fury,  pouring  a  volume  of  waters 
down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  sierra,  whicn,  mingling  with  those  of  the 
ve^a,  inundated  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  swept  away  most  of  the 
frail  edifices  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  common  soldiery.  A  still 
greater  calamity  befel  them  in  the  dilapidation  of  the  roads,  which, 
broken  up  or  worn  into  deep  gulleys  by  the  force  of  the  waters,  were 
rendered  perfectly  impassable.  All  communication  was  of  oourse  sus- 
pended with  Jaen,  and  a  temporary  interruption  of  the  convoys  filled 
the  camp  with  consternation.  This  disaster,  however,  was  speedily 
repaired  by  the  queen,  who  with  an  energy  always  equal  to  the  occasion, 
caused  six  thousand  pioneers  to  be  at  once  employed  in  reconstructing 
the  roads ;  the  rivers  were  bridged  over,  causeways  new-laid,  and  twe 
separate  passes  opened  through  the  mountains,  by  which  the  convoys 
might  visit  the  camp,  and  return  without  interrupting  each  other.  At 
the  same  time,  the  queen  bought  up  immense  quantities  of  grain  from 
all  parts  of  Andalusia,  which  she  caused  to  be  ground  in  her  own  mills ; 
ana  when  the  roads,  which  extended  more  than  seven  leagues  in  length, 
were  completed,  fourteen  thousand  mules  might  be  seen  daily  traversing" 
the  sierra,  laden  with  supplies,  which  from  that  time  forward  were 
poured  abundantly,  and  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  into  the  camp. 

Isabella's  next  care  was  to  assemble  new  levies  of  troops,  to  relieve  or 
reinforce  those  now  in  the  camp ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  all  orders 
of  men  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  answered  her  summons  is 
worthy  of  remark.  But  her  chief  solicitude  was  to  devise  expedients 
for  meeting  the  enormous  expenditures  incurred  by  the  protracted 
operations  of  tibe  year.     For  this  purpose  she  had  recourse  to  loans  fronk 

*  The  plague,  which  fell  heavily  this  year  on  some  parts  of  Andalusia,  does  not  appear 
to  have  attacked  the  camp,  which  Bleda  imputes  to  the  healiug  influence  of  the  Bpaniahi 
sovereigns,  '*  whose  good  fisiith,  religion,  and  virtue  banished  the  contagion  from  their 
army,  where  it  must  otherwise  have  prevailed."  Pei-soual  comfort  and  cleanliness  of 
the  soldiers,  though  not  quite  so  miraculous  a  cause,  may  be  considered  perhaps  fuU  aft 
efficacious. 
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indlTidnals  and  religions  corporations,  wMeli  wore  obtained  withont 
muoh  difficulty,  from  the  general  confidence  in  her  good  faith.  As  the 
sum  thus  raised,  although  exceedingly  large  for  that  period,  proved 
inadequate  to  tiie  expenses,  further  supplies  were  obtained  from  wealthy 
individuids,  whose  loans  were  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  royal  demesne ; 
and,  as  a  deficiency  still  remained  in  the  treasury,  the  queen,  as  a  last 
resource,  pawned  the  crown  jewels  and  her  own  personal  ornaments  to 
the  merchants  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  for  such  sums  as  they  were 
willing  to  advance  on  them.*  Such  were  the  efforts  made  by  this  high- 
spirited  woman  for  the  furtherance  of  her  patriotic  enterprise.  The 
extraordinary  results  which  she  was  enabled  to  effect,  are  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  authority  of  her  station,  than  to  that  perfect  confidence 
in  her  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  she  had  inspired  the  whole  nation, 
and  which  secured  their  earnest  co-operation  in  all  her  imdertakings. 
The  empire  which  she  thus  exercised,  indeed,  was  far  more  exten&d 
than  any  station  however  exalted,  or  any  authority  however  despotic, 
can  confer ;  for  it  was  over  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

JSTotwithstanding  the  vigour  with  which  the  siege  was  pressed.  Baza 
made  no  demonstration  of  submission.  The  garrison  was,  indeed,  greatly 
reduced  in  number ;  the  ammunition  was  nearly  expended ;  yet  there 
still  remained  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  in  the  town,  and  no  signs 
of  despondency  appeared  among  the  people.  Even  the  women  of  the 
place,  with  a  spirit  emulating  that  oi  the  dames  of  ancient  Carthage, 
freely  gave  up  their  jewels,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  personal 
ornaments,  of  which  the  Moorish  ladies  were  exceedingly  fond,  in  order 
to  defray  ^e  charges  of  the  mercenaries. 

The  camp  of  the  besiegers,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  also  greatly  wasted 
both  by  sickness  and  the  sword.  Many,  desponding  under  perils  and 
fcitigues,  which  seemed  to  have  no  ena,  would  even  at  this  late  hour 
have  abandoned  the  siege;  and  they  earnestly  solicited  the  queen's 
appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  herself  countenance 
this  measxire,  on  witnessing  their  sufferings.  Others,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part,  anxiously  desired  the  queen's  visit,  as  likely  to  quicken  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  and  bring  it  to  a  favourable  issue.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  virtue  in  her  presence,  which,  on  some  account  or  other,  made  it 
earnestly  desired  by  all. 

IsabeUa  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  and  on  the  7th  of  November 
arrived  before  the  camp,  attended  by  the  infanta  IsabeUa,  the  cardinal  of 
Spain,  her  friend  the  marchioness  of  Moya,  and  other  ladies  of  the  royal 
household.  The  inhabitants  of  Baza,  says  Bemaldez,  lined  the  battier 
ments  and  housetops  to  gaze  at  the  glittering  cavalcade  as  it  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  the  mountains  amidst  fiaunting  banners  and  strains 
of  martial  music ;  while  the  Spanish  cavaliers  thronged  forth  in  a  body 
from  the  camp  to  receive  their  beloved  mistress,  and  gave  her  the  most 
animated  welcome.  **  She  came,"  says  Martyr,  "surrounded  by  a 
choir  of  nymphs,  as  if  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  her  child ;  and  her 

♦  The  city  of  Valencia  lent  35,000  florins  on  the  crown,  and  20,000  on  a  collar  of  nibies. 
They  were  not  wholly  redeemed  till  1496.    Seilor  Clemencin  has  given  a  catalogue  of  tho. 
royal  jewels,  which  appear  to  have  been  extremely  rich  and  numerous,  for  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  discovery  of  those  countries,  whose  mines  have  since  furnished  Europe  with  its 
bijouterie.    Isabella,  however,  set  so  little  value  on  them,  that  she  divested  herself  of  most' 
of  them  in  favour  of  her  daughters. 
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prpsenoe  seemed  at  once  to  gladden  and  re-animate  our  sppirits,  drooping 
under  long  vigils,  dangers,  and  fatig:ae."  Another  writer,  also  present, 
remarks,  mat,  from  the  moment  of  her  appearance,  a  change  seemed  to 
come  over  the  scene.  No  more  of  the  cmel  skirmishes  whidl  had  "before 
occurred  every  day,  no  report  of  artiQery,  or  dashing  of  arms,  or  anv  of 
the  rude  sounds  of  war  was  to  he  heard,  but  all  seemed  ^posed  to 
reconciliation  and  peaee. 

The  Moors  probably  interpreted  Isabella's  visit  into  an  assurance  that 
the  Christian  army  would  never  rise  from  before  the  place  until  its  sur- 
render. Whatever  hopes  they  had  once  entertained  of  wearying  out 
tilie  besiegers,  were  therefore  now  dispelled.  Accordingly,  a  few  days 
after  the  queen's  arrival,  we  find  them  proposing  a  parley  for  arranging 
terms  of  capitulation. 

On  the  third  day  after  Ker  arrival,  Isabella  reviewed  her  army, 
stretched  out  in  oraer  of  battle  along  the  slope  of  the  western  hills ; 
after  which  she  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  tilie  beleaguered  city,  aocom* 
panicd  by  the  king  and  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  toge&er  with  a  brilliant 
escort  of  the  Spuiish  chivalry.  On  the  same  day  a  conference  was 
opened  with  the  enemy  through  the  eomendctdar  of  Leon;  and  on 
armistice  arranged,  to  continue  until  the  old  monarch,  £1  Zagal,  who 
then  lay  at  Guadiz,  oould*be  informed  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
besieged,  and  his  instmotions  be  received,  determining  the  course  to 
be  adopted. 

The  aloayde  of  Baza  represented  to  his  master  the  low  state  to  whioll 
tiie  garrison  was  reduced  by  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  failure  of  ammuni- 
tion. Still,  he  expressed  such  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  his  people, 
that  he  undertook  to  make  good  his  defence  some  time  longer,  provided 
any  reasonable  e3q>eetation  of  succour  eould  be  afibrded ;  otherwise,  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  life,  and  must  deprive  him  of  such  vantage 
sround  as  he  now  possessed,  for  enforcing  an  honourable  capitulation. 
The  Moslem  prince  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness  of  these  representa- 
tions. He  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  brave  kinsman  Cidi  Yahye's  loyalirf, 
and  the  gallantry  of  hit  defence ;  but,  confessing  at  tiie  same  time,  his 
own  inability  to  relieve  him,  authorised  him  to  negotiate  the  best  terms 
of  surrender  which  he  could  for  himself  and  garrison. 

A  mutual  desire  of  terminating  the  pro^acted  hostilities  infused  a 
spirit  of  moderation  into  both  parties,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
adjustment  of  the  articles*  Ferdinand  showed  none  of  the  arrogant 
bearing  which  marked  his  conduct  towards  ihe  unfortonste  people  of 
Malaga,  wiiether  from  a  conviction  ei  its  impolicy,  (mt,  aa  is  mrae 
probable,  because  the  city  of  Baza  was  itself  in  a  condition  to  assume  a 
more  imposing  attitude.  The  principal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  werey 
that  the  foreign  mercenari^  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  place  should 
be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  that  the  cify  should 
be  deHyered  up  to  the  Christians ;  but  that  the  natives  might  have  the 
dioice  of  retiring  with  their  personal  effects  where  th^listed,  or  of 
occupying  the  suburbs,  as  subjects  of  the  Castilian  crown,  liable  only 
to  the  same  tribute  which  they  paid  to  their  Moslem  rulers,  and 
secured  in  the  enjoym«at  of  their  property,  religion,  laws,  and  usages. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1489,  Fer&iand  and  Isabella  took 
possession  of  Baza,  at  the  head  of  their  legions,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  peals  of  artillery,  and  all  the  other  usual  accompaniments  of  this 
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triumphant  oeremony ;  while  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  floating  from 
the  ancient  battlements  of  the  city,  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  arms.  The  brave  alcayde,  Cidi  Yahye,  experienced  a  recep- 
tion from  the  -sovereigns  very  different  from  that  of  the  bold  defender  of 
Malaga.  He  was  loaded  witn  civilities  and  presents ;  tmd  these  acts  of 
courtesy  so  won  upon  his  heart,  that  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  enter 
into  their  service.  '^  Isabella's  compliments,''  says  the  Arabian  historian 
drily,  ^^  were  repaid  in  more  substantial  coin." 

Cidi  Yahye  was  soon  prevailed  on  to  visit  his  royal  kinsman  El  Za^al^ 
at  Guadix,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his  subndssion  to  the  Christiaa 
sovereigns.  In  his  interview  with  that  prince,  he  represented  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  any  attempt  to  withstand  the  accumulated  forces  of  the 
Spanish  monarchies ;  that  he  would  only  see  town  after  town  pared  away 
&om  his  territory,  until  no  ground  was  left  for  him  to  stand  on,  and 
make  terms  with  the  victor.  He  reminded  him,  that  the  baleful  horoscope 
of  Abdallah  had  predicted  the  downfall  of  Granada,  and  that  experieneo 
had  abundantly  shown  how  vain  it  was  to  struggle  against  the  tide  of 
destiny.  The  unfortunate  monarch  listened,  says  the  Arabian  annalist^ 
without  so  much  as  moving  an  eyelid ;  and,  after  a  long  and  deep  medi- 
tation, replied  with  the  resignation  characteristic  of  the  Moslemay 
''IV^hat  Allah  wills,  he  brings  to  pass  in  his  own  way.  Had  he  not 
decreed  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  good  sword  might  have  saved  it ;  but  his 
will  be  done !  "  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  principal  cities  of  Almeria, 
Guadix,  and  their  dependencies,  constituting  the  domain  of  El  Zagal, 
should  be  formally  surrendered  by  that  prince  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabdla, 
who  should  instantly  proceed  at  ihe  head  of  their  army  to  take  possessioia 
of  them. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  December,  therefore,  the  ^Mmish  sovereigns, 
without  allowing  themselves  or  their  jaded  troops  any  time  for  repose, 
marched  out  of  Sie  gates  of  Baza,  King  Ferdinand  occupying  the  centre, 
and  the  queen  the  rear  of  the  army.  Their  route  lay  across  the  most 
savage  districts  of  the  long  sierra  which  stretches  towards  Almeria; 
leading  through  many  a  narrow  pass,  which  a  handful  of  resolute  Moors, 
says  an  eye-witness,  might  have  made  good  against  the  whole  Christian, 
army,  over  mountains  whose  peaks  were  lost  in  clouds,  and  valleys  whose 
depuis  were  never  warmed  by  a  sun.  The  winds  were  exceedingly  bleak, 
and  the  weather  inclement ;  so  that  men,  as  well  as  horses,  exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  previous  service,  were  benumbed  by  the  intense  cold, 
and  many  of  them  frozen  to  death.  Many  more,  losing  their  way  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  sierra,  would  have  experienced  the  same  miserable  fate^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  whose  tent  was  pitched  on  one 
of  the  loftiest  hills,  and  who  caused  beacon  flres  to  be  lighted  around  it, 
in  order  to  guide  the  stragglers  back  to  their  quarters. 

At  no  great  distance  irom  Almeria,  Ferdinand  was  met,  conformably 
to  the  previous  arrangement,  by  El  Zagal,  escorted  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Moslem  cavaliers.  Ferdinand  commanded  his  nobles  to  ride  forward 
and  receive  the  Moorish  prince.  "  His  appearance,"  says  Martyr,  who 
was  in  the  royal  retinue,  ^^  touched  my  soul  with  compassion ;  for, 
although  a  lawless  barbarian,  he  was  a  king,  and  had  given  signal  proo& 
of  heroism."  El  Zagal,  without  waiting  to  rec^ve  the  courtesies  of  the 
Spanish  nobles,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards 
Ferdinand  with  the  design  of  kissing  his  hand :  but  the  latter,  rebuking 
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Ms  followers  for  their  "rusticity"  in  allowing  sucli  an  act  of  humilia- 
tion in  the  unfortunate  monarch,  preyaiLed  on  him  to  remount,  and  then 
rode  by  his  side  towards  Almeria. 

This  city  was  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the  diadem  of 
Granada.  It  had  amassed  g^eat  wealth  by  its  extensive  commerce  with 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa ;  and  its  corsairs  had  for  ages  been  the  terror 
01  the  Catalan  and  Pisan  marine.  It  might  have  stood  a  siege  as  long 
as  that  of  Baza,  but  it  was  now  surrendered  without  a  blow,  on  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  granted  to  the  former  city.  After  allowing  some 
days  for  the  refreshment  of  their  wearied  forces  in  this  pleasant  region, 
which,  sheltered  from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  north  by  the  sierra  they 
had  lately  traversed,  and  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, IS  compared  by  Martyr  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the 
sovereigns  established  a  strong  garrison  there,  under  the  command  of 
Leon,  and  then,  striking  again  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
marched  on  Guadix,  which,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,  threw  open  its  gates  to  them.  The  surrender  of  these  prin- 
cipal cities  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  subordinate  dependencies 
belonging  to  El  Zagal's  territory,  comprehending  a  multitude  of  hamlets 
scattered  along  the  green  sides  of  the  mountain  chain  that  stretched 
from  Granada  to  the  coast.  To  all  these  places  the  same  liberal 
terms,  in  regard  to  personal  rights  and  property,  were  secured,  as  to 
Baza. 

As  an  equivalent  for  these  broad  domains,  the  Moorish  chief  was 
placed  in  possession  of  the  tdha,  or  district,  of  Andaraz,  the  vale  of 
Alhaurin,  and  half  the  salt-pits  of  Maleha,  together  yriih  a  considerable 
revenue  in  money.  He  was,  moreover,  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of 
Andaraz,  and  to  render  homage  for  his  estates  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
,  This  shadow  of  royalty  could  not  long  amuse  the  mind  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prince.  He  pmed  away  amid  the  scenes  of  his  ancient  empire ; 
and,  after  experiencing  some  insubordination  on  the  part  of  his  new 
vassals,  he  determined  to  relinquish  his  petty  principality,  and  with- 
draw for  ever  from  his  native  land.  Having  received  a  large  sura  of 
money  as  an  indemnification  for  the  entire  cession  of  his  territorial  rights 
and  possessions  to  the  Castilian  crown,  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where, 
it  is  reported,  he  was  plundered  of  his  property  by  the  barbarians, 
and  condemned  to  starve  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  miserable 
indigence. 

The  suspicious  circumstances  attending  this  prince's  accession  to  the 
throne  throw  a  dark  cloud  over  his  fame,  which  would  otherwise  seem,  at 
least  as  far  as  his  public  life  is  concerned,  to  be  unstained  by  any  oppro- 
brious act.  He  possessed  such  energy,  talent,  and  military  science  as, 
had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to  unite  the  Moorish  nation  under  him  by 
an  undisputed  title,  might  have  postponed  the  fall  of  Granada  for  many 
years.  As  it  was,  these  very  talents,  by  dividing  the  state  in  his  favour, 
served  only  to  precipitate  its  ruin. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, after  stationing  part  of  their  forces  on  such  points  as  would  secure 
the  permanence  of  their  conquests,  returned  with  the  remainder  to  Jaen, 
where  they  disbanded  the  army  on  the  4th  of  January,  1490.  The 
losses  sustained  by  the  troops  during  the  whole  period  of  their  prolonged 
service,  greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year,  amounting  to  not 
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less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  diseases  incident  to  severe  and  long-con-^ 
tinned  hardships  and  exposure. 

Thus  terminated  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  of  Granada ;  a  year  more 
glorious  to  the  Christian  arms,  and  more  important  in  its  results,  thaii 
any  of  the  preceding.  During  this  period,  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  had  kept  the  field,  amid  all  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  for  more 
than  seven  months ;  an  effort  scarcely  paralleled  in  these  times,  when 
hoth  the  amount  of  levies,  and  period  of  service,  were  on  the  limited 
scale  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  feudal  warfare.*  Supplies  for  this 
immense  host,  notwithstanding  the  severe  famine  of  the  preceding  year, 
were  punctually  furnished,  in  spite  of  every  embarrassment  presentea 
by  the  want  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  interposition  of  a  precipitous 
and  pathless  sierra. 

The  history  of  this  campaign  is,  indeed,  most  honourable  to  the  courage, 
constancy,  and  thorough  discipline  of  the  Spanish  soldier,  and  to  the 
patriotism  and  general  resources  of  the  nation;  but  most  of  all  to 
Isabella.  She  it  was  who  fortified  the  timid  councils  of  the  leaders  after 
the  disasters  of  the  garden,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  the 
siege.  She  procured  all  the  supplies,  constructed  the  roads,  took  charge 
of  the  siok,  and  furnished,  at  no  little  personal  sacrifice,  the  immense 
sums  demanded  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and,  when  at  last  the  hearts  bf 
the  soldiers  were  faintii^  under  long-protracted  sufferings,  she  appeared 
among  them,  like  some  celestial  visitant,  to  cheer  their  faltering  spirits, 
and  inspire  them  with  her  own  energy.  The  attachment  to  Isabella 
seemed  to  be  a  pervading  principle,  which  animated  the  whole  nation  by 
one  common  impulse,  impressing  a  unity  of  design  on  all  its  movements. 
This  attachment  was  imputed  to  her  sex  as  well  as  character.  The 
sympathy  and  tender  care  with  which  she  regarded  her  people,  naturally 
raised  a  reciprocal  sentiment  in  their  bosoms ;  but,  when  they  beheld  hat 
directing  their  councils,  sharing  their  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  display- 
ing all  the  comprehensive  intellectual  powers  of  the  other  sex,  they 
looked  up  to  her  as  to  some  superior  being,  with  feelings  far  more  exalted 
than  those  of  mere  loyalty.  The  chivalrous  heart  of  the  Spaniard  did 
homage  to  her  as  to  ma  tutelar  saint ;  and  she  held  a  control  over  hei^ 
people,  such  as  no  man  could  have  acquired  in  any  age, — and  probably 
no  woman,  in  an  age  and  country  less  romantic. 


Pietro  Martire,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  English,  Peter  Martyr,  so  often  quoted  in  thd 
present  chapter,  and  who  will  constitute  one  of  our  best  authorities  during  tne  remainder 
of  the  history,  was  a  native  of  Arona  (not  of  Anghiera,  as  commonly  supposed),  a  placd 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Magviore,  in  Italy.  He  was  of  noble  Milanese  extraction. 
In  1477,  at  twenty-two  years  oi  age,  ne  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  Rome,  where 
he  continued  ten  y<'ars,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  literary 
cl<aracter8  of  that  cultivated  capitaL  In  1487,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Castilian  ambas- 
sador, the  count  of  Tendilla,  to  accompany  him  to  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  the  queen,  who  would  have  at  once  engaged  him  in  the  tuition  of 
t)ie  young  nobility  of  the  court;  but  Martyr  having  expressed  a  pre.'erence  of  a  military 
life,  she,  with  her  usual  delicacy,  declined  to  press  him  on  the  pomt.  He  was  present,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  siege  of  Baza,  and  continued  with  the  army  during  the  subsequent 
campaifrns  of  the  Moorish  war.  Many  passages  of  his  correspondence,  at  this  period,  show 
a  whimsical  mixture  of  self-complacency  with  a  consciousness  of  the  ludicrous  figure  which 
he  made  in  "  exchanging  the  Muses  for  Mars." 

'  The  city  of  Seville  alone  maintahied  600  horse  and  8000  foot,  under  the  count  of 
Cifuentes,  for  the  space  of  eight  months  during  this  siege. 
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At  the  dose  ol  the  war  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  profeasion,  for  which  he  had  been 
originally  destined,  and  was  persuaded  to  resume  his  literary  vocation.  He  opened  his 
school  at  Valladohd,  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  Alcaic  de  Henares,  and  other  places  :  and  it 
was  thronged  with  the  principal  young  nol^illty  trom  all  parts  of  Spain,  who,  as  he  bonsts 
la  one  of  his  letters,  drew  their  literary  nourishment  from  liim.  ' '  Suxoront  mea  literalia 
ubera  Castellss  principes  fere  omnes."  His  important  services  were  fully  estimated  by  the 
queen,  and,  after  her  death,  by  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  and  he  was  recompensed  with 
high  ecclesiastical  preferment  as  well  as  civil  dignitiea  He  died  about  the  year  1525,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  remains  were  interred  beneath  a  monument  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Granadist,  of  which  he  was  prior. 

Among  Martyr's  principal  works  is  a  treatise  "De  Legatione  Babylonici,'*  being  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  sultan  of  £g3i>t,  in  1501,  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the 
retaliation  with  which  he  had  menaced  the  Christian  residents  in  Palestine,  for  the 
iniuries  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  Moslems.  Peter  Martyr  conducted  his  negotiation 
with  such  address,  that  he  not  only  appeased  the  sultan's  resentment,  but  obtained  severai 
important  immuniUea  for  his  Christian  subjects,  in  addition  to  those  previously  enjoyed 
by  them. 

He  also  wrote  an  acoount  of  i^e  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  entitled  "  De  Rebus 


aiderable  peisons  of  his  time,  whether  in  political  or  literary  lilia.  The  letters  are  in 
lAtin,  ana  extend  fh>m  the  year  1488  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Althoiigh  not  conspicuous 
for  el^^ance  of  diction,  they  are  most  valuable  to  the  historian,  from  the  fidelity  and 
general  accuracy  of  the  details,  as  well  as  for  the  intelligent  criticism  in  which  they  abound, 
for  all  wliich  uncommcm  fiacilities  were  afforded  b^  the  writer's  intimacy  with  the  leading 
actors,  and  the  most  recondite  som-ces  of  information  of  the  period. 
This  high  character  is  fully  authorised  by  the  judgments  of  those  best  qualified  to 

Sronounoe  on  their  merits^ — Martyr's  own  contemporaries.  Among  tibtese,  Dr.  Gidindes 
e  Carbajal,  a  counsellor  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  constantly  emplc^ed  in  the  highest 
concerns  of  state,  commends  these  epistles  as  "  the  work  of  a  learned  and  upright  man, 
well  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  transactions  of  the  period.**  Alvaro  Gomez,  another 
oontanp<n«ry  who  survived  Martyr,  in  the  life  of  Ximenes.  which  he  was  selected  to  write 
by  the  University  of  Alcaic,  declares^  that  "  Martyr's  letters  abundantly  compensate  by 
their  fidelity  for  the  unpolished  style  m  which  they  are  writtMi."  And  John  ae  Vergar% 
a  name  of  the  highest  celebrity  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  period,  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  emphatic  terms :  "I  know  no  record  of  the  time  more  accurate  and  valuable. 
I  myself  have  often  witnessed  the  promptness  with  which  he  put  down  things  the  moment 
they  occurred.  I  have  sometimea  seen  him  write  ana  or  two  letters  while  tiiey  were 
setting  the  table ;  fat,  as  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  style  and  m<n«  finish  of 
expression,  his  composition  required  but  little  time,  and  experienced  no  interruption 
firom  his  ordinary  avocations."  This  accoimt  of  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  the 
epistles  were  composed,  may  help  to  explain  the  cause  of  Uie  occasional  inconsistencies 
and  anachronisms  that  are  to  be  foimd  in  them ;  and  which  their  author,  had  he  been 
more  patient  of  the  labour  of  revision,  would  doubtless  have  corrected.  But  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  relish  for  this,  even  in  his  more  elaborate  works,  oomposed  with  a  view  to 
publication.  After  all,  the  errors,  such  as  they  are,  in  lus  BiMstles,  may  probably  be 
chiefly  charged  on  the  publisher.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Alcaic  de  Henares  in  1530, 
about  four  vears  after  the  author's  death.  It  has  now  become  exceedingly  rare.  The 
second  and  last,  being  the  one  used  in  the  present  history,  came  out  in  a  more  beautiAil 
form  from  the  Elzevir  press,  Amsterdam,  in  1670,  folio.  Of  this  also  but  a  snull  number 
of  copies  were  struck  off.  The  learned  editor  takes  much  credit  to  himself  for  having 
purified  the  work  from  many  errors  which  had  fiowed  from  the  heedlessness  of  his  prede- 
cessor. It  will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  several  yet  remaming.  Such,  for  example,  as  a 
memorable  letter  on  the  lues  venerea  (No.  68),  obviously  misplaced,  even  according  to  its 
own  date ;  and  that  numbered  168,  in  which  two  letters  are  evidently  blended  into  one. 
But  it  is  tmnecessaiy  to  multiply  examples. — It  is  very  desiraUe  that  an  edition  of  this 
valuable  correspondence  should  be  published,  under  the  care  of  some  one  qualified  to 
illustrate  it  by  his  intimacy  with  the  history  of  the  period,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  various 
inaccuracies  which  have  crept  into  it  whether  through  the  carelessnes  of  the  author  or  of 
his  editors. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  length  of  remark  by  some  strictures  which  met  my  eye  in  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  HaUam,  who  intimates  his  belief  that  the  Epistles  of  Martyr,  instead 
of  being  written  at  their  respective  dates,  were  produced  by  him  at  some  later  period ;  a 
conclusion  which  I  suspect  this  acute  and  candid  critic  would  have  been  slow  to  adop^ 
bad  he  perused  the  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  times,  or  weighed 
the  unqualified  testimony  borne  by  contemporaries  to  its  minute  accuracy. 
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The  InflEuita  Isabella  affianced  to  the  Frinoe  of  Portngal— Isabella  deposes  Judges  at 
Valladolid — Encampment  before  Granada— The  Queen  surveys  the  City — Moslem  and 
Christian  Chivalry — Conflagration  of  the  Christian  Camp — Erection  of  Santa  Pe— 
Canitulation  of  Granada— Results  of  the  War— Its  Moral  Infloenoe — Its  MiUtaty 
Influence — ^Fate  of  tiie  Mooon — Death  and  Charact^  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadus. 

Iii^the  spring  of  1490  ambassadors  arrived  from  Lisbon  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  marriage  which  had  been  arranged 
between  Alonso,  heir  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  and  Isabella,  infanta 
of  Castile.  An  alliance  with  this  kingdom,  which  from  its  contiguity 
possessed  such  ready  means  of  annoyance  to  Castile,  and  which  had 
shown  such  willingness  to  employ  them  in  enforcing  ihe  pretonsions  of 
Joanna  Beltraneja,  was  an  object  of  importance  to  Ferainana  and  Isabella. 
Ko  inferior  consideration  coiiid  have  reconciled  the  queen  to  a  separation 
from  this  beloved  daughter,  her  eldest  child,  whose  gentle  and  un- 
commonly amiable  disposition  seems  to  have  endeared  her  beyond  their 
other  children  to  her  parents. 

The  ceremony  of  the  affiancing  took  place  at  Seville  in  the  month  of 
A^ril,  Don  Fernando  de  Silveira  appearing  as  the  representative  of  the 
prince  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  splendid /^fe» 
and  tourneys.  Lists  were  enclosed,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  on 
the  shores  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  surrounded  with  galleries  hung  with 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  protected  from  the  noontide  heat  by  canopies 
or  awnings,  richly  embroidered  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  me  ancient 
houses  of  Castile.  The  ^ectacle  was  graced  by  all  the  rank  and  beauty 
of  the  court,  with  the  inmnta  Isabella  in  the  midst,  attended  by  seventy 
noble  ladies,  and  a  hundred  pages  of  the  royal  household.  The  cavaliers 
of  Spain,  young  and  old,  thronged  to  the  tournament,  as  eager  to  win 
laurels  on  the  mimic  theatre  of  war,  in  the  presence  of  so  brilliant  an 
assemblage,  as  they  had  shown  themselves  in  the  sterner  contests  wilii 
the  Moors,  ^^^g  Ferdinand,  who  broke  several  lances  on  the  occasion| 
was  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  combatants  for  persoiud 
dexterity  and  horsemanship.  The  martial  exercises  of  the  day  were 
relieved  by  the  more  effeminate  recreations  of  dancing  and  music  in  the 
evening ;  and  every  one  seemed  willing  to  welcome  the  season  of  hilarity, 
after  the  lonff-protracted  fatigues  of  war. 

In  the  following  autumn,  the  infanta  was  escorted  into  Portugal  by 
the  cardinal  of  Spain,  the  grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  a  numerous 
and  magnificent  retiaue.  Her  dowry  exceeded  that  usually  assigned  to 
the  infantas  of  Castile,  by  five  hundred  marks  of  gold  and  a  thousand  of 
silver :  and  her  wardrobe  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  gold  fiorins.  The  contemporary  chronicles  dwell  with  muoli 
complacency  on  these  evidences  of  the  stateliness  and  splendour  of  the 
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Castilian  court.     Unfortunately,  these  fair  auspices  were  destined  to  bo 
clouded  too  soon  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  her  husband. 

No  sooner  had  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  been  brought  to  a 
close,  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Granada,  requiring  a  surrender  of  his  capital,  conformably  to  his 
stipulations  at  Loja,  which  guaranteed  this,  on  the  capitulation  of  Baza, 
Almeria,  and  Guadix.  That  time  had  now  arrived ;  King  Abdallah, 
however,  excused  himself  from  obeying  the  summons  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  replying  that  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master,  and  that, 
although  he  had  edl  the  inclination  to  keep  his  engagements,  he  was 
prevented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  now  swollen  much  beyond  its 
natural  population,  who  resolutely  insisted  on  its  defence.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Moorish  king  did  any  great  violence  to  his 
feelings  in  this  evasion  of  a  promise  extorted  from  hiLo.  in  captivity.  At 
least,  it  would  seem  so  from  the  hostile  movements  which  immed^tely 
succeeded.  The  jjeople  of  Granada  resumed  aU  at  once  their  ancient 
activity,  foraying  into  the  Christian  territories,  surprising  Alhendin  and 
some  other  places  of  less  importance,  and  stirring  up  the  spirit  of  revolt 
in  Guadix  and  other  conquered  cities.  Granada  which  had  slept  through 
the  heat  of  the  struggle,  seemed  to  revive  at  the  very  moment  whea 
exertion  became  hopeless. 

Ferdinand  was  not  slow  in  retaliating  these  acts  of  aggression.  la 
the  spring  of  1490,  he  marched  with  a  strong  force  into  the  cultivated 
plain  of  Granada,  sweeping  off,  as  usual,  the  crops  and  cattle,  and 
rolling  the  tide  of  devastation  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  In  this 
campaign  he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  son.  Prince  John, 
then  omy  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  after 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  Castilian  nobles,  of  training  up  their  children 
from  very  tender  years  in  the  Moorish  wars.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  banks  of  the  grand  canal  under  the  battlements  almost 
of  the  beleaguered  city.  The  dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Medina  Sidonia  were 
Prince  Johir  s  sponsors ;  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  the 
new  knight  conferred  the  honours  of  chivalry  in  like  manner  on  several 
of  his  young  companions  in  arms. 

In  the  following  autumn,  Ferdinand  repeated  his  ravages  in  the  vega, 
and,  at  the  same  time  appearing  before  the  disafi^cted  city  of  Guadix 
with  a  force  large  enough  to  awe  it  into  submission,  proposed  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  consjjiracy.  He  promised  to  inflict 
summary  justice  on  all  who  had  been  m  any  degree  concerned  in  it ;  at 
the  same  tune  offering  permission  to  the  iiinabitants,  in  the  abundance 
of  his  clemency,  to  depart  with  aU  their  personal  effects  wherever  they 
would,  provided  they  should  prefer  this  to  a  judicial  investigation  of 
their  conduct.  This  politic  proffer  had  its  effect.  There  were  few,  if 
any,  of  the  citizens,  who  had  not  been  either  directly  concerned  in  the 
conspii-acy,  or  privy  to  it.  With  one  accord,  therefore,  they  preferred 
exile  to  trusting  to  the  tonder  mercies  of  their  judges.  In  fiiis  way, 
says  the  curato  of  Los  Palacios,  by  the  mystery  of  our  Lord,  was  tne 

*  Neither  the  Arabic  nor  Castilian  authorities  impeach  the  justice  of  the  summons  made 
by  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any  other  foundation  for  the  obligation 
imputed  to  Abdallah  in  them,  than  that  monarch's  aj^ement  during  his  captivity  ut 
Loja,  in  1486,  to  surrender  his  capital  in  exchange  for  Ghiadiz,  provided  the  latter  should 
be  conquered  within  six  months. 
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ancient  city  of  Guadix  brought  again  within  the  Christian  fold;  the 
mosq[ues  converted  into  Christian  temples,  filled  with  the  harmonies  of 
Catholic  worship,  and  the  pleasant  places,,  which  for  nearly  eight  centuries 
had  been  trampled  under  the  foot  of  the  infidel,  were  onoe  more  restored 
to  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 

A  similar  policy  produced  similar  results  in  the  cities  of  Almeria  and 
Baza,  whose  inhabitants,  evacuating  their  ancient  homes,  transported 
themselves,  with  such  personal  effects  as  they  could  carry,  to  the  city  of 
Granada,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  space  thus  opened  by  the  fugitive 
population  was  quickly  filled  by  the  rushing  tide  of  Spaniards. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  contemplate  these  events  with  the 
triumphant  swell  of  exultation  with  which  they  are  recorded  by  con- 
temporary chroniclers.  That  the  Moors  were  guilty  (though  not  so 
generally  as  pretended)  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable,  and  is  corroborated  indeed  by  the  Arabic  statements.  But 
the  punishment  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  offence.  Justice 
might  surely  have  been  satisfied  by  a  selection  of  the  authors  and 
principal  agents  of  the  meditated  insurrection ;  for  no  overt  act  appears 
to  have  obcurred.  But  avarice  was  too  strong  for  justice  ,*  and  this  act, 
which  is  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  policy  systematically  pursued  by 
the  Spanish  crown  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  links  in  the  long  chain  of  persecution  which 
terminated  in  the  expidsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 

During  the  following  year,  1491,  a  circumstance  occurred  illustrative 
of  the  policy  of  the  present  government  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  chancery  of  Valladolid  having  appealed  to  the  pope  in  a 
case  coming  within  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  queen  commanded 
Alonso  de  Yaldivieso,  bishop  of  Leon,  the  president  of  tnc  court,  together 
with  all  the  auditors,  to  be  removed  from  their  respective  offices,  which 
she  delivered  to  a  new  board,  having  the  bishop  or  Oviedo  at  its  head. 
This  is  one  among  many  examples  of  the  constancy  with  which  Isabella, 
notwithstanding  her  reverence  for  religion,  and  respect  for  its  ministers, 
refused  to  compromise  the  national  independence  by  recognising  in  any 
degree  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  From  this  dignified  attitude,  so  often 
abandoned  by  her  successors,  she  never  swerved  for  a  moment  during  the 
course  of  her  long  reign. 

The  winter  of  1490  was  busily  occupied  with  preparations  for  the 
closing  campaign  against  Granada.  Ferdinand  took  command  of  the 
army  in  the  month  of  April,  1491,  with  the  purpose  of  sitting  down 
before  the  Moorish  capital,  not  to  rise  until  its  final  surrender.  The 
troops  which  mustered  in  the  Val  de  Velillos,  are  computed  by  most 
historians  at  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  although  Martyr,  who  served 
as  a  volunteer,  swells  the  number  to  eighty  thousand.  They  were 
drawn  from  the  different  cities,  chiefly,  as  usual,  from  Andalusia,  which 
had  been  stiinulated  to  truly  gigantic  efforts  throughout  this  protracted 
war,*  and  from  the  nobility  of  every  quarter,  many  of  whom,  wearied 
out  with  the  contest,  contented  themselves  with  sending  their  quotas, 

*  According  to  Zuniga,  the  quota  fhmished  by  Seville  this  season  amounted  to  6000  foot 
and  500  horse,  who  were  recruited  by  fresh  reinforcements  no  less  than  five  times  during 
the  campaign.  The  supplies  drawn  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Guipuscoa  and  A  lava 
amounted  only  to  1000  foot,  450  cross-bow  men,  and  550  lancers,  who  were  to  keep  the 
field  for  sixty  days. 
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while  many  others,  as  the  marquises  of  Cadiz,  Villena,  the  counts  pf 
Tendilla,  Cabra,  Urena,  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  appeared  in  person, 
eager,  as  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  so  many  hard  campaigns,  to  share 
in  the  closing  scene  of  triumph. 

On  the  26th  of  the  month,  the  army  encamped  near  the  fountain  of 
Ojos  de  Huescar,  in  the  vega,  about  two  leagues  distant  from  Granada. 
I^rdinand's  first  movement  was  to  detach  a  considerable  force,  under 
the  marquis  of  Villena,  which  he  subsequently  supported  in  person  with 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  me  fruitfdl 
regions  of  the  Alpuxarras,  which  served  as  the  granary  of  the  capital. 
This  service  was  performed  with  such  unsparing  rigour,  that  no  less 
than  twenty-four  towns  and  hamlets  in  the  mountains  were  ransacked 
and  razed  to  the  ground.  After  this,  Ferdinand  returned  loaded  with. 
spoil  to  his  former  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  in  full  view  of  the 
Moorish  metropolis,  which  seemed  to  stand  alone,  like  some  sturdy  oak, 
the  last  of  the  forest,  bidding  defiance  to  the  storm  which  had  prostrated 
all  its  brethren. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  cxtomal  resources,  Granada  was 
still  formidable  from  its  local  position  and  its  defences.  On  the  east  it 
was  fenced  in  by  a  wild  mountain  barrier,  the  Sierra  Nevada^  whose 
snow-clad  summits  difi^sed  a  grateful  coolness  over  the  city  through,  tlie 
sidtry  heats  of  summer.  The  side  towards  the  vega,  facing  the  Christian 
encampment,  was  encircled  by  walls  and  towers  oi  massive  strength  and 
solidity.  Tlie  population,  swelled  to  two  hundred  thousand  by  the 
immigration  from  the  surrounding  country,  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  a 
burden  in  a  protracted  siege ;  but  among  them  were  twenty  thousand, 
the  flower  of  the  Moslem  chivalry,  who  had  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
Christian  sword.  In  front  of  the  city,  for  an  extent  of  nearly  ten 
leagues,  lay  imroUed  the  magnificent  vega, 

"  Fresca  y  regalada  vega, 
Dulce  recreacion  de  doin&s 
Y  do  hombres  gloria  immenBa;" 

whose  prolific  beauties  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated  in  the  most  florid 
strains  of  the  Arabian  minstrel,  and  which  still  bloomed  luxuriant, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  ravages  of  tlie  preceding  season.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Granada  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  sight 
of  their  enemy,  thus  encamped  under  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  their 
battlements.  They  sallied  forth  in  small  bodies,  or  singly,  challenenjg 
the  Spaniards  to  equal  encounter.  Numerous  were  the  combats  which 
took  place  between  the  high-mettled  cavaliers  on  both  sides,  who  met 
on  the  level  arena,  as  on  a  tilting-ground,  where  they  might  display 
their  prowess  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  beauty  and  chival^  of 
their  respective  nations  ;  for  the  Spanish  camp  was  graced,  as  usual,  by  the 
presence  of  aueen  IsabeUa  and  the  infantas,  with  the  courtly  train  of 
J^dies  who  had  accompanied  their  royal  mistress  from  Alcaic  la  Real, 
ine  bpanish  baQads  glow  with  picturesque  details  of  these  knightly 
tourneys,  formmg  the  most  attractive  portion  of  this  romantic  minstrelsy, 

tob?£^/;i?,'*fe,S3^  the  Genoese  merchants,  "voyagers  to  every  clime,  declare  this 
parUcS^Sf^i  ^•'^^^i',?  "^y  i'.^  ^^®  ^°^^*^-  ^"^^^  has  collected  a  body  of  interesting 
Arabi?^hS^^^  ^®  "^^^^^  population,  and  social  habite  of  Grima&,  from  ^^, 
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wMch,  celel)rating  the  prowess  of  Moslem  as  well  as  Cliristian  warriors, 
sheds  a  dying  glory  round  the  last  hours  of  Granada.* 

The  festivity  wnich  reigned  throughout  the  camp  on  the  arrival  of 
Isabella  did  not  divert  her  attention  from  the  stern  business  of  war. 
She  superintended  the  militaay  preparations,  and  personally  inspected 
every  part  of  the  encampment.  She  appeared  on  the  field  superbly 
moimted,  and  dressed  in  complete  armour  ;  and,  as  she  visited  the 
different  quarters  and  reviewed  her  troops,  she  administered  words 
of  commendation  or  sympathy,  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  soldier. 

On  one  occasion,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  take  a  nearer  survey  of  the 
city.  For  this  purpose  a  house  was  selected,  affording  the  best  point  of 
view,  in  the  little  village  of  Zubia,  at  no  great  distance  from  Granada. 
The  king  and  queen  stationed  themselves  before  a  window,  which  com- 
manded an  unbroken  prospect  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  most  beautiful 
quarter  of  the  town.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  considerable  force,  under  the 
marquis  duke  of  Cadiz^  had  been  ordered,  for  the  protection  of  the  royal 
persons,  to  take  up  a  position  between  the  village  and  the  city  of 
Granada,  with  strid;  injunctions  on  no  account  to  engage  the  enemy,  as 
Isabella  was  unwilling  to  stain  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood. 

The  people  of  Granada,  however,  were  too  impatient  long  to  endure 
the  presence,  and,  as  they  deemed  it,  the  bravado  of  their  enemy.  They 
burst  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  capital,  dragging  along  with  them 
several  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  commenced  a  brisk  assault  on  the 
Spanish  lines.  The  latter  sustained  the  shock  with  firmness,  till  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz,  seeing  them  thrown  into  some  disorder,  found  it 
necessary  to  assume  the  offensive,  and,  mustering  his  followers  around 
him,  made  one  of  those  desperate  charges  which  had  so  often  broken  the 
enemy.  The  Moorish  cavalry  faltered;  but  might  have  disputed  the 
ground,  had  it  notheen  for  the  infantry,  which,  composed  of  tne  rabble 
population  of  the  city,  was  easily  thrown  into  confusion,  and  hurried  the 
horse  along  with  it.  The  rout  now  became  general.  .  The  Spanish 
cavaliers,  whose  blood  was  up,  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada ; 
"and  not  a  lance,"  says  Bemaldez,  "that  day,  out  was  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  the  infidel."  Two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  and  taken 
in  the  engagement,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time ;  and  the  slaughter 
was  stopped  only  by  the  escape  of  the  fugitives  within  the  walls  of  tiie 
oity.t 

•  About  the  middle  of  July  an  accident  occurred  in  the  camp,  which 
had  like  to  have  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  The  queen  was 
lodged  in  a  superb  pavilion,  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and 
always  used  by  him  in  the  Moorish  war.  By  the  carelessness  of  one  of 
her  attendants,  a  lamp  was  placed  in  such  a  situation  that,  during  the 
night,  perhaps  owing  to  a  gust  of  wind,  it  set  fire  to  the  drapery  or  loose 
hangings  of  the  pavilion,  whieh  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  fiame 
communicated  with  fearful  rapidity  to  the  neighbouring  tents,  made  of 

*  On  one  occasion,  a  Christian  kn^ht  having  discomfited  with  a  handful  of  men  a  much 
superior  body  of  Moslem  chivalry,  King  Abdallah  testified  his  admiration  of  his  prowess 
by  sending  him  on  the  following  day  a  magnificent  present,  together  with  his.  own  sword 
superbly  raoimted. 

i  Isabella  afterwards  caused  a  Franciscan  monastery  to  be  built  in  commemoration  of 
this  event  at  Zubia,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Irving,  the  house  from  which  she  witnessed 
the  action  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  daj. 
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light,  combustible  materials,  and  the  camp  was  menaced  with  general 
conflagration.  This  occurred  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  but  the 
sentinels  were  buried  in  sleep.  The  queen,  and  her  children,  whose 
apartments  were  near  hers,  were  in  great  peril,  and  escaped  with 
difSculty,  though  fortunately  without  injury.  The  alarm  soon  spread. 
The  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  some  night 
attack  of  the  enemj  .  Ferdinand,  snatching  up  his  arms  hastily,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but,  soon  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  disaster,  contented  himself  with  posting  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  with 
a  strong  body  of  horse,  over  against  me  city,  in  order  to  repel  any  sally 
from  that  quarter.  None,  however,  was  attempted ;  and  the  fire  was  at 
length  extinguished  without  personal  injury,  though  not  without  loss  of 
much  valuable  property,  in  jewels,  plate,  brocade,  and  other  costly- 
decorations  of  the  tents  of  the  nobilitv. 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  similar  disaster,  as  well  as  to  provide 
comfortable  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  should  the  siege  be  so  lone 
protracted  as  to  require  it,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  town  of  substantia 
edifices  on  the  place  of  the  present  encampment.  The  plan  was  immedi- 
ately put  in  execution.  The  work  was  distributed  in  due  proportions 
among  the  troops  of  the  several  cities  and  of  the  great  nobility;  the 
soldier  was  on  a  sudden  converted  into  an  artisan,  and,  instead  of  war, 
the  camp  echoed  with  the  sounds  of  peaceful  labour. 

In  less  than  three  months  this  stupendous  task  was  accomplished. 
The  spot  so  recently  occupied  by  light,  fluttering  pavilions,  was  thickly 
covered  with  solid  structures  of  stone  and  mortar,  comprehending, 
besides  dwelling-houses,  stables  for  a  thousand  horses.  The  town  wa» 
tlirown  into  a  quadrangular  form,  traversed  by  two  spacious  avenues^ 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  stately  portals  at  each  of  the  four  extremities.  Inscriptions 
on  blocks  of  marble  in  the  various  quarters  recorded  the  respective  shares 
of  the  several  cities  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  whole  army  was  desirous  that  the  new  city  should  bear  the 
name  of  their  illustrious  queen ;  but  Isabella  modestly  declined  this 
tribute,  and  bestowed  on  the  place  the  title  of  Santa  Fe,  in  token  of  the 
unshaken  trust  manifested  by  her  people,  throughout  this  war  in  Divine 
Providence,  "With  this  name  it  still  stands  as  it  was  erected,  in  1491,  a 
monument  of  the  constancy  and  enduring  patience  of  the  Spaniards, 
"  the  only  city  in  Spain,"  in  the  words  of  a  Castilian  writer,  "  that  has 
never  been  contaminated  by  the  Moslem  heresy." 

The  erection  of  Santa  Fe  by  the  Spaniards  struck  a  greater  damp  into 
the  people  of  Gfranada  than  the  most  successful  mihtary  achievement 
could  have  done.  They  beheld  the  enemy  setting  foot  on  their  soil,  with 
a  resolution  never  more  to  resign  it.  They  already  began  to  suffer  from 
the  rigorous  blockade,  which  effectually  excluded  supplies  from  their 
own  territories,  while  ftll  communication  with  Africa  was  jealously 
intercepted.  Symptoms  of  insubordination  had  begun  to  show  them- 
selves among  the  overgrown  population  of  the  city,  as  it  felt  more  and 
more  the  pressure  of  famine.  In  this  crisis  the  unfortunate  Abdallah 
and  his  principal  counsellors  became  convinced  that  the  place  could  not 
be  maintained  much  longer ;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  October, 
propositions  were  made,  through  the  vizier  Abul  Cazim  Abdelmalic,  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  plaoe«    The  affidr  was  to  l)e 
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conducted  with  the  utmost  caution ;    since  the   people  of  Granada, 
notwithstanding  their  precarious  condition,  and  their  disquietude,  were, 
buoyed  up  hy  indefinite  expectations  of  relief  from  Amca,  or  some 
other  quarter. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  intrusted  the  negotiation  to  their  secretary, 
Femandx)  de  Zafra,  and  to  Gonsalvo  de  Oordova,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
selected  for  this  delicate  business,  from  his  uncommon  address  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  Moorish  habits  and  language.  Thus,  the  capitula- 
tion  of  GiWa  was  referred  to  the  man  who  acauixed  in  her  long  wars 
the  military  science  which  enabled  him,  at  a  later  period,  to  foil  the 
most  distinguished  generals  of  Europe. 

The  conferences  were  conducted  by  night,  with  the  utmost  seoresy, 
sometimes  within  the  walls  of  Granada,  and  at  others  in  the  little  hamlet 
of  Churriana,  about  a  league  distant  from  it.  At  length,  after  large 
discussion  on  both  sides,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  definitively 
settled,  and  ratified  by  the  respective  monarchs  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1491. 

The  conditions  were  of  similar,  though  somewhat  more  liberal  import, 
than  those  granted  to  Baza.  The  inhabitants  of  Granada  were  to  retain 
possession  of  their  mosques,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with 
all  its  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies ;  they  were  to  be  judged  by  their 
own  laws,  under  their  own  cadis,  or  magistrates,  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  Castilian  governor :  they  were  to  be  unmolested  in  their 
ancient  usages,  manners,  language,  and  dress ;  to  be  protected  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  property,  with  the  right  of  disposing  of  it  on 
their  own  account,  and  of  migrating  when  and  where  they  would ;  and- 
to  be  furnished  with  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  such  as  chose  within 
three  years  to  pass  into  Africa.  No  heavier  taxes  were  to  be  imposed- 
than  those  customarily  paid  to  their  Arabian  sovereims,  and  none  what- 
ever before  the  expiration  of  three  years.  King  AbdaLlah  was  to  reign 
over  a  specified  territory  in  the  Alpuxarras,  for  which  he  was  to  do 
homage  to  the  Castilian  crown.  The  artiLleiy  and  the  fortifications  were 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  the  city  was  to  be 
surrendered  in  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation.  Such  were 
the  principal  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Granada,  as  authenticated  by  the 
most  accredited  Castilian  and  Arabian  authorities ;  which  I  have  stated 
the  more  precisely,  as  afibrding  the  best  data  for  estimating  the  extent 
of  Spanish  perfidy  in  later  times.* 

The  conferences  could  not  be  conducted  so  secretiy  but  that  some 
report  of  them  got  air  among  the  populace  of  the  city,  who  now  regarded 
Abdallah  with  an  evil  eye  for  his  connexion  with  the  Christians.  When 
the  fact  of  the  capitulation  became  known,  the  agitation  speedily  mounted 
into  an  open  insurrection,  which  menaced  the  safety  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  of  AbdaUah's  person.  In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  it  was  thought 
best  by  that  monarch's  counsellors  to  anticipate  the  appointed  day  of 
surrender ;  and  the  2nd  of  January,  1492,  was  accordingly  fixed  on  for 
that  purpose. 

*  Martyr  adds,  that  the  principal  Moorish  nobility  were  to  remove  from  the  cily. 
Pedi'aza,  who  has  devoted  a  voliime  to  the  history  of  Granada,  does  not  seem  to  think  tho 
capitulations  worth  specifying.  Most  of  the  modem  Castilians  pass  very  lightly  over  them. 
They  furnish  too  bitter  a  comment  on  the  conduct  of  subsequent  Spanish  monarchs. 
Marmol  and  the  judicious  Zurita  agree  in  every  substantial  particular  with  Conde,  and  this 
coincidence  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  actual  terms  of  the  treaty.  • 
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Every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  forperforming  this  last 
act  of  the  drama  with  siiitable  pomp  and  effect.  The  mourning  which 
the  court  had  put  on  for  the  death  of  Prince  Alonso  of  PoHugal, 
occasioned  by  a  ml  from  his  horse  a  few  months  after  his  marriage  with 
the  infanta  IsabcUa,  woe  exchanged  for  gay  and  magnificent  apparel. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  whole  Christian  camp  exhilnted  a  scene 
of  the  most  animating  bustle.  The  grand  cardinal  Mendoza  was  ^nt 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment,  comprdiending  his  household 
troops,  and  the  veteran  inmntry,  grown  gray  in  the  Moorish  wars,  to 
occupy  the  Alhambra  jjreparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  sovereigns.* 
Fermnand  stationed  himself  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  near  «a 
Arabian  mosque,  since  consecrated  as  the  hermitage  of  St.  Sebastian. 
He  was  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  with  their  stately  retinues,  glittering, 
in  gorgeous  panoply,  and  proudly  displaying  the  armorial  bearings  (X 
tiieir  ancient  houses.  The  queen  halted  still  farther  in  the  rear,  at  the 
village  of  Armilla. 

As  the  column  under  the  grand  cardinal  advanced  up  the  Hill  of 
Martyrs,  over  which  a  road  had  been  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the 
artillery,  he  was  met  by  the  Moorish  prince  Abdallah,  attended  by  fifty 
cavaliers,  who,  descendmg  the  hill,  rode  up  to  the  position  occupied  by 
Ferdinand  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  As  the  Moor  approacned  the 
l^anish  king,  he  woidd  have  thrown  himseK  from  his  horse,  and  saluted 
his  hand  in  token  of  homage ;  but  Ferdinand  hastily  prevented  him, 
embracing  him  with  every  mark  of  sympathy  and  regard.  AbdaUah 
then  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra  to  his  conqueror,  saying, 
"  They  are  thine,  0  king,  since  Allah  so  decrees  it;  use  thy  success  wim 
demency  and  moderation."  Ferdinand  would  have  uttered  some  words 
of  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  prince,  but  he  moved  forward  with  & 
dej^ected  air  to  the  spot  occupied  by  Isabella,  and,  after  similar  acts  of 
obeisance,  passed  on  to  join  his  family,  who  had  preceded  him  with  his 
most  valuable  effects  on  the  route  to  the  Alpuxarras. 

The  sovereigns  during  this  time  waited  with  impatience  the  si^al  of 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  oardinal^s  troops,  which,  wmding 
slowly  along  the  outer  circuit  of  the  walls,  as  previously  arranged,  ixi 
order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  as  far  as  possible,  entered  by 
what  is  now  called  the  gate  of  Los  Molinos.  In  a  snort  time,  the  large 
silver  cross,  borne  by  Ferdinand  throughout  the  crusade,  was  seea 
sparkling  in  the  sun-beams,  while  the  standards  of  Castile  and  St.  Jago 
waved  triumphantly  from  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  At  this 
glorious  spectacle,  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapd.  broke  forth  into  the 
solemn  anthem  of  the  Te  Deimi ;  and  the  whofe  army,  penetrated  with 
deep  emotion,  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees  in  adoration  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  who  had  at  length  granted  the  consummation  of  their 
wishes,  in  this  last  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  Cross.  The  grandees 
who  surrounded  Ferdinand  then  advanced  towards  the  queen,  and, 
kneeling  down,  saluted  her  hand  in  token  of  homage  to  her  as  sovereign 
of  Granada.     The  procession  took  up  its  march  towards  the  citj',  "  the 

*  Oviedo,  whose  narrative  exhibits  many  disorepancies  with  thoae  of  other  contflmpo- 
raries,  asHi(?ns  this  part  to  the  count  of  Tendilla,  the  first  captain-fifeneral  of  Granada.  But 
as  t}ii8  writer,  though  an  eye-witness,  was  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  capture,  and  wrote  some  sixty  years  later  from  his  early  reoollectiona,  his  autliority 
cannot  bo  considered  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  peraoofl  who^  like  Martyr,  dosozibed 
events  as  they  were  passing  before  them. 
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kmg  and  queen  moying  in  the  midst,"  says  an  historian,  '<  emblazoned 
with  royal  magnificence ;  and,  as  thev  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  now  achieved  the  comjd,etion  of  this  glorious  conquest,  they  seemed 
to  represent  even  more  than  their  wonted  majesty.  Equal  with  each 
other,  they  were  raised  far  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  appeared, 
indeed,  more  than  mortal,  and  as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  salvation 
of  Spain."  * 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Moorish  king,  traversing  the  route  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  reached  a  rocky  eminence  which  commanded  a  last  view  of 
Granada.  He  checked  his  horse,  and,  as  his  eye  for  the  last  time 
wandered  over  the  scenes  of  his  departed  greatness,  his  heart  swelled, 
and  he  burst  into  tears.  "  You  do  well,"  said  his  more  masculine 
mother,  "  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not  defend  like  a 
man!"  **Ala8!^'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  exile,  **when  were  woes 
ever  equal  to  mine ! "  The  scene  of  this  event  is  still  pointed  out  to 
the  traveller  by  the  people  of  the  district ;  and  the  rocky  height  from 
which  the  Moorish  chief  took  his  sad  farewell  of  the  princely  abodes  of 
his  youth,  is  commemorated  by  the  poetical  title  of  El  Ultimo  Sospiro 
del  Moro,  <*  The  last  Sigh  of  the  Moor." 

The  sequel  of  Abdaflah's  history  is  soon  told.  Like  his  uncle.  El 
Zagal,  he  pined  away  in  his  barren  domain  of  the  Alpuxarras,  under 
the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  his  ancient  palaces.  In  the  followiag  year 
he  passed  over  to  Fez  with  his  family,  having  commuted  his  petty 
sovereignty  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  paid  him  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  soon  after  fell  in  battle  in  the  service  of  an  African 
prince,  his  kinsman.  "  "Wretched  man !  "  exclaims  a  caustic  chronicler 
of  his  nation,  **who  coxdd  lose  his  life  in  another's  cause,  though  he 
did  not  dare  to  die  in  his  own.  Such,"  continues  the  Arabian,  with 
characteristic  resignation,  "  was  the  immutable  decree  of  destiny. 
Blessed  be  Allah,  who  exalteth  and  debaseth  the  kings  of  the  earth 
according  to  his  divine  will,  in  whose  fulfilment  consists  that  eternal 
justice  which  regulates  all  human  affairs."  The  portal  through  which 
King  Abdallah  for  the  last  time  issued  from  his  capital  was  at  his 
request  walled  up,  that  none  other  might  again  pass  through  it.  In  this 
condition  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  memorial  of  the  sad  destiny  of  the  last 
of  the  kings  of  Granada,  f 

*  L.  Marineo,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Spanish  aitthorities,  represent  the  Bovereigna  as 
haviMipostponed  their  entrance  into  the  city  until  the  5th  or  6th  of  January.  In  Mr. 
LocknSrt's  picturesque  version  of  the  Moorish  ballads,  the  reader  may  find  an  animated 
description  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  Christian  army  into  Granada. 

"  There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 
8ome  calling  on  the  Trinity,  some  calling  on  Mahoun  ; 
Here  psLSsea  away  the  Koran,  there  in  the  Cross  was  borne, 
And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  bell,  and  there  the  Moorish  horn ; 
Te  Deum  lavdcunvus  was  up  the  Alcala  simg, 

Pown  from  the  Alhambra's  minarets  were  all  the  crescents  flung ; 
The  arms  thereon  of  Aragon  and  Castile  they  display ; 
One  king  comes  in  in  triumph,  one  weeping  goes  away." 

t  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  beautiful  Spanish  Sketch-book,  "The  Alhambra,"  devotes  a  chapiter 
to  mementos  of  Boabdil,  in  which  he  traces  minutely  the  route  of  the  deposed  monarch 
after  quitting  the  gates  of  his  capital  The  same  author,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Chronicle 
ot  Granada,  concludes  a  notice  of  Abdallah's  fiate,  with  the  following  description  of  his 
person  :  "  A  portrait  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  is  to  be  been  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Gene- 
ralife.  He  is  represented  with  a  mild,  handsome  face,  a  fair  complexion,  and  yellow  hair. 
His  dress  is  of  yellow  brocade,  relieved  with  black  velvet;  and  he  has  a  black  velvet 
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The  fall  of  Granada  excited  general  sensation  throughout  Christen-' 
doni)  where  it  was  received  as  counterbalancing,  in  a  manner,  the  loss 
of  Constantinople,  nearly  half  a  centurjr  before.  At  Bome  the  event 
was  commemorated  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  to 
St.  Peter's,  where  high  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  public  rejoicing 
continued  for  several  days.*  The  intelligence  was  welcomed  with  no 
less  satisfaction  in  England,  where  Henry  the  Seventh  was  seated  on 
the  throne.  The  circumstances  attending  it,  as  related  by  Lord  Bacon, 
will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  for  the  reader.f 

Thus  ended  the  war  of  Granada,  which  is  often  compared  by  the 
Castilian  chroniclers  to  that  of  Troy  in  its  duration,  and  which  certainly 
fully  equalled  the  latter  in  variety  of  picturesque  and  romantic  incidents, 
and  in  circumstances  of  poetical  interest.  With  the  surrender  of  its 
capital,  terminated  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  Peninsula,  after  an 
existence  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the 

cap,  -surmounted  with  a  crown.  In  the  armoury  of  Madrid  are  two  suits  of  armour  said 
to  have  belonged  to  him,  one  of  solid  steel,  with  very  littie  ornament ;  the  morion  closed. 
From  the  proportions  of  these  suits  of  armour,  he  must  have  been  of  full  stature  and 
vigitrous  form." 

*  It  formed  the  subject  of  a  theatrical  representation  before  the  court  at  Naples,  in  the 
same  year.  This  drama,  or  i^ar«a,  as  it  is  called  by  its  distinguished  author,  Sannazaro, 
is  an  allegorical  medley,  in  which  Faith,  Joy,  and  the  false  prophet  Mahcmiet  play  the 
principal  parts.  The  aiflBculty  of  a  precise  classification  of  tnis  piece  has  given  rise  to 
warmer  discussion  among  Italian  critics  than  the  subject  may  be  thought  to  warrant. 

t  *'  Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen 
of  Spain,  sigxufying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itsdf 
so  worthy.  King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to  lose  any  virtue  for  the  showing; 
had  expressed  and  displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  the  particularities  and  religious 
punctns  and  ceremonies  that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city  and  kingdom ; 
showing,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person  enter  the 
city  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the  Cross  set  up  upon  the  .greater  tower  of  Granada^ 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.  That  likewise,  before  he  would  enter,  he  did 
homage  to  God  above,  pronouncing  by  an  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did 
acknowledge  to  have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Almighty,  and  tho 
glorious  Vii^g^,  and  the  virtuous  apostle  St.  James,  and  the  holy  father  Innocent  VIII., 
tqBrether  with  the  aids  and  services-  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That  yet  he 
stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had  seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven 
himdred  and  more  Christians,  that  had  lived  in  bonds  and  servitude  as  slaves  to  the  * 
Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  redemption ;  and  that  he  had  given 
tribute  imto  God,  by  arms  and  reUef  extended  to  them  all,  for  his  admission  into  the  city. 
These  things  were  in  the  letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies  of  a  kind  of  holy  ostentation. 
The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into  the  consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and 
naturally  affecting  much  the  king  of  Spain,  as  far  as  one  king  can  afiect  another,  partly  for 
his  virtues,  and  partly  for  a  counterpoise  to  France,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  sent 
all  his  nobles  and  prelates  that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  in  great  solemnity  to  the  church  of  Paul,  there  to  hear  a  declination 
from  the  lord  chancellor,  now  cardinal.  When  they  were  assembled,  the  cardinal,  sAding 
upon  the  uppermost  step  or  half-pace,  before  the  quii'e,  and  all  tho  nobles,  prelates,  and 
governors  of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech  to  them,  letting  them  know 
that  they  were  assembled  in  that  consecrated  place  to  sing  unto  God  a  new  song.  For 
that,  said  he,  these  many  yeai-s  the  Christians  had  not  giiined  new  ground  or  territory 
upon  tho  infidels,  nor  enlarged  and  set  farther  the  boun^  of  the  Christian  world.  But 
this  is  now  done  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain ; 
who  have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  tho  populous  and  mighty  city  of  the  same  name,  from  the  Moors,  having  been  in 
posscssiv^n  thereof  by  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years,  and  more  ;  for  which  this 
assembly  and  all  Christians  are  to  i*ender  laud  and  thanks  to  God,  and  to  celebrate 
this  noble  act  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  in  this  is  not  only  victorious  but  apostolical,  in  the 
gaining  of  new  provinces  to  the  Christian  faith.  And  the  rather  for  that  this  victory  and 
conouest  is  obtained  without  much  effusion  of  blood.  Whereby  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
shall  be  gained  not  only  new  territory,  but  infinite  souls  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  whom 
the  Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would  have  live  to  be  converted.  Herewithal  he  did  relate 
some  of  the  most  memorable  particulars  of  tho  war  and  victory.  And,  after  his  speech 
ended,  the  whole  assembly  went  solemnly  in  procession,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung." — Lord 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Beign  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  his  worka. 
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OTiginal  conquest.  The  consequences  of  this  closing  war  were  of  tho 
highest  moment  to  Spain.  The  most  obvious  was  the  recovery  of  an 
extensive  territory,  hitherto  held  by  a  people  whose  difference  of  religion, 
language,  and  general  habits  made  them  not  only  incapable  of  assimi- 
latmg  with  their  Christian  neighbours,  but  almost  their  natural  enemies ; 
while  their  local  position  was  a  matter  of  just  concern,  as  interposed 
between  the  great  divisions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  opening  an 
obvious  avenue  to  invasion  from  Africa.  By  the  new  conquest,  more- 
over, the  Spaniards  gained  a  large  extent  of  country,  possessing  the 
highest  capacities  for  production,  in  its  natural  fruitfulness  of  soil, 
temperature  of  climate,  and  in  the  state  of  cultivation  to  which  it  had 
been  brought  by  its  ancient  occupants;  whilst  its  shores  were  lined  with 
commodious  havens,  that  afforded  every  facility  for '  commerce.  The 
scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  Visigothic  empire  were  now  again, 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  state  of  Navarre,  combined  into  one 
great  monarchy,  as  originally  destined  by  nature ;  and  Christian  Spain 
gradually  rose,  by  means  of  her  new  acquisitions,  ^m  a  subordinato 
situation  to  the  level  of  a  first-rate  European  power. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  Moorish  war,  its  influence  on  the  Spanish 
character,  was  highly  important.  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  country,  as  in  most  countries  during  the  feudal  ages,  had  been 
brought  too  frequently  into  collision  with  each  other  to  allow  the 
existence  of  a  pervading  national  feeling.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Spain,  where  independent  states  insensibly  grew  out  of  the 
detached  fragments  of  territory  recovered  at  different  times  from  the 
Moorish  monarchy.  The  war  of  Granada  subjected  all  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  one  common  action,  under  the  influence  of 
common  motives  of  the  most  exciting  interest ;  while  it  brought  them 
in  conflict  with  a  race,  the  extreme  repugnance  of  whose  institutions 
and  character  to  their  own  served  greatly  to  nourish  the  nationality  of 
sentiment.  In  this  way  the  spark  of  patriotism  was  kindled  throughout 
the  whole  nation,  and  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  were 
knit  together  by  a  bond  of  union  which  has  remained  indissoluble. 

The  consequences  of  these  wars  in  a  military  aspect  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  Up  to  this  period,  war  had  been  earned  on  by  irregular  levies, 
extremely  limited  in  numerical  amount  and  in  period  of  service ;  under, 
little  subordination,  except  to  their  own  immediate  chiefs,  and  wholly 
unprovided  with  the  apparatus  required  for  extended  operations.  The 
SpaArds  were  even  lower  than  most  of  the  European  nations  in  military 
science,  as  is  apparent  from  the  infinite  pains  oi  Isabella  to  avail  her-, 
self  of  all  foreign  resources  for  their  improvement.  In  the  war  of 
Oranada,  masses  of  men  were  brought  together,  far  greater  than  had 
hitherto  been  known  in  modem  warfare.  They  were  kept  in  the  field 
not  only  through  long  campaigns,  but  far  into  the  winter — a  thing 
altogether  unprecedented.  They  were  made  to  act  in  concert,  and  the 
numerous  petty  chiefs  brought  in  complete  subjection  to  one  common 
head,  whose  personal  character  enforced  the  authority  of  station.  Lastly, 
they  were  supplied  with  all  the  requisite  munitions,  through  the  pro- 
Tidence  of  Isabella,  who  introduced  into  the  service  the  most  skilful 
engineers  from  other  countries,  and  kept  in  pay  bodies  of  mercenaries 
— as  the  Swiss,  for  example,  reputed  the  best  disciplined  troops  of  that 
day.    In  this  admirable  school  the  Spanish  soldier  was  gradually  trained 
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to  patient  endurance,  fortitade,  and  thoron^h  subordination ;  and  those 
celebrated  captains  were  formed,  with  thai;  invincible  infantry,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  spread  the  military  fame  of  their 
country  over  all  Christendom. 

But  with  all  our  sympathy  for  the  conquerors,  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  to  contemplate  the  decay  and  iinal  extinc- 
tion of  a  race  who  had  made  such  high  advances  in  civilisation  as  the 
Spanish  Arabs ;  to  see  them  driven  from,  the  stately  palaces  reared 
by  their  own  hands,  wandering  as  exiles  over  Jthe  lands  which  still 
blossomed  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  wasting  away  under 
persecution,  until  their  very  name  as  a  nation  was  blotted  out  from  the 
map  of  history.*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  they  had  long 
since  reached  their  utmost  limit  of  advancement  as  a  people.  The  light 
shed  over  their  history  shines  from  distant  ages ;  for,  during  the  later 
period  of  their  existence,  they  appear  to  have  reposed  in  a  state  of  torpid, 
tuxurious  indulgence,  which  would  seem  to  argue,  that,  when  causes  of 
external  excitement  were  withdrawn,  the  inherent  vices  of  their  social 
institutions  had  incapacitated  them  for  the  further  production  of 
excellence.  In  this  impotent  condition,  it  was  wisely  ordered  that  their 
territory  should  be  occupied  by  a  people  whose  reUgion  and  more  liberal 
form  of  government,  however  frequently  misunderstood  or  perverted, 
qualified  them  for  advancing  still  higher  the  interests  of  humanity. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  terminate  me  narrative  of  the  war  of  Granada 
with  some  notice  of  the  fate  of  Eodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marquis  duke  of 
Cadiz ;  for  he  may  be  regarded  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  the  hero  of  it, 
having  struck  the  first  stroke  by  tiie  suirxrise  of  Alhama,  and  witnessed 
every  campai^  till  the  surrender  of  Ghranada.  A  circumstantial 
account  of  his  last  moments  is  afforded  by  the  pen  of  his  worthy 
countryman,  the  Andalusian  ourate  of  Los  Palacios.  The  gallant 
marquis  survived  the  close  of  the  war  only  a  short  time,  terminating  his 
days  at  his  mansion  in  Seville,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1492,  with  a 
disorder  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  incessant  exposure.  He  had  reached 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although  twice  married,  left  no 
legitimate  issue.  In  his  person  he  was  of  about  the  middle  stature,  of 
a  compact,  symmetrical  frame,  a  fair  complexion,  with  light  hair 
inclining  to  red.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  well  skilled  in 
most  of  the  exercises  of  chivalry.  He  had  the  rare  merit  of  combining 
sagacity  with  intrepidiiy  in  action.  Though  somewhat  impatien^  and 
slow  to  forgive,  he  was  nrank  and  generous,  a  warm  friend,  and  flMdnd 
master  to  his  vassals,  f 

He  was  strict  in  his  observance  of  the  Catholic  worship,  punctilious  in 
keeping  all  the  church  festivals,  and  in  enforcing  their  observance 
throughout  his  domains ;  and,  in  war,  he  was  a  most  devout  champion 
of  the  Virgin.  He  was  ambitious  of  acquisitions,  but  lavish  of  expen- 
diture, especially  in  the  embellishment  and  fortification  of  his  towns 
and  castles ;  spending  on  Alcaic  de  Guadaira,  Xerez,  and  Alanis,  the 
enormous  sum  of  seventeen  million  maravedis.     To  the  ladies  he  was 

•  The  African  descendants  of  the  Spanish  Moors,  unable  wholly  to  relinquish  the  hope 
of  restoration  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  their  ancestors,  continued  for  many  generations, 
and  perhaps  still  continue,  to  put  up  a  petition  to  that  effect  in  their  mosques  every  Friday. 

t  Don  Henrique  de  Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  ancient  enemy,  and,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Moorish  war,  the  firm  friend  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  died  the 
28th  of  August,  on  the  same  day  with  the  latter. 
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ooiirteoiis,  as  became  a  true  knight.  At  his  death,  the  king  and  queen 
with  the  whole  court  went  into  mourning ;  "for  he  was  a  much-loved 
cavalier,"  says  the  curate,  "and  was  esteemed,  like  the  Cid,  both  by 
friend  and  foe ;  and  no  Moor  durst  abide  in  tiiat  quarter  of  the  field 
where  his  banner  was  displayed." 

His  body,  after  lying  in  state  for  several  days  in  his  palace  at  Seville, 
with  his  trusty  sword  by  his  side,  with  which  he  fought  all  his  battles, 
was  borne  in  solemn  procession  by  night  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  everywhere  filled  with  the  deepest  lamentation ;  and  was 
finally  deposited  in  the  great  chapel  of  the  Augustine  church,  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors.  Ten  Moorish  banners,  which  he  had  taken  in 
battle  with  the  infidel  before  the  war  of  Granada,  were  borne  along  at 
his  funeral,  "and  still  wave  over  his  sepulchre,"  says  Bernaldez, 
"  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  his  exploits,  as  undying  as  his  soid." 
The  banners  have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust ;  the  very  tomb  which 
contained  his  ashes  has  been  sacsrilegiously  demolished ;  but  the  fame 
of  the  hero  will  survive  as  long  as  any  tmng  like  respect  for  valour, 
courtesy,  unblemished  honour,  or  any  other  attribute  oi  ohivaliy,  shall 
be  found  in  Spain.* 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

AFPLIOATION  07  0HBI6T0PHEB  COLUMBUS  AT  THE  SPANISH  OOUBT. 

1492. 

Early  discoveries  of  the  Porfcu^ese— Of  the  Sx>aiiiards — Columbus — His  application  at 
the  Castilian  Court — Rejected — Negotiations  resumed — Favourable  disposition  of 
the  Queen — Arrangement  with  Columbus — He  sails  on  his  first  Voyage — Indifferenoe 
to  the  Entexprise— Acknowledgments  due  to  Isabella. 

While  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capitulation 
was  signed  that  opened  the  way  to  an  extent  of  empire,  compared  with 
which  their  recent  conquests,  and  indeed  all  their  present  dominions, 
were  insignificant.  Tne  extraordinary  intellectual  activity  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  torpor  of  ages,  carried  them 
forward  to  high  advancement  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
but  especially  nautical,  whose  surprising  results  have  acquired  for  the 
aee  the  glory  of  being  designated  as  peculiarly  that  of  maritime 
discovery.  This  was  eminently  favoured  by  the  political  condition  of 
modem  Europe.  Under  the  Koman  empire,  the  traffic  with  the  East 
naturally  centred  in  Bome,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  West.  After 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it  continued  to  be  conducted  principally 
through  the  channel  of  the  Italian  ports,  whence  it  was  diflFused  over  the 
remoter  regions  of  Christendom.     But  these  countries,  which  had  now 

*  The  marquis  left  three  illegitimate  daughters  by  a  noble  Spanish  lady,  who  all  formed 
high  connections.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates,  by  the  permission  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  son  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  married  with  one  of  her  kinsmen.  Cadiz  was  subsequently  annexed  by  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  to  the  crown,  from  which  it  had  been  detached  in  Henry  IV. 'i 
time ;  and  considerable  estates  wero  given  as  an  equivalent,  together  with  the  title  of  dulcs 
of  Arooe»  to  the  family  of  Ponoe  de  Leon. 
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risen  from  the  rank  of  subordinate  provinces  to  that  of  fieparate,  inde«« 

Eendent  states,  viewed  with  jealousy  this  monopoly  of  the  Italian  oitieg, 
y  means  of  which  these  latter  were  rapidly  advancing  beyond  them  in 
power  and  opulence.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  rortugal  and 
Castile,*  which,  placed  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  the  European  continent, 
were  far  removed  from  the  great  routes  of  Asiatic  intercourse;  while 
this  disadvantage  was  not  compensated  hj  such  an  extent  of  territory  as 
secured  consideration  to  some  other  of  the  European  states,  equally 
unfavourably  situated  for  commercial  purposes  with  themselves.  Thus 
circumstanced,  the  two  nations  of  Castile  and  Portuffal  were  naturally 
led  to  turn  their  eyes  on  the  great  ocean  which  washed  their  western 
borders,  and  to  seek  in  its  hitherto  unexplored  recesses  for  new  domains, 
and,  if  possible,  strike  out  some  undiscovered  track  towards  the  opulent 
regions  of  the  East. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  fomented,  and  greatly  facilitated 
in  its  operation,  by  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe,  and  the  important 
discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  whose  first  application  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation  on  an  extended  scale  may  be  referred  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  f  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  enter  on  the  brilliant 
path  of  nautical  discovery,  which  they  pursued  under  the  infant  Don 
Henry  with  such  activity,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Cape  de  Verd,  doubling  many  a 
fearful  headland  which  had  shut  in  the  timid  navigator  of  former  days ; 
until  at  length,  in  1486,  they  descried  the  lofty  promontory  wmch 
terminates  Africa  on  the  south,  and  which,  hailed  by  King  «fohn  the 
Second,  under  whom  it  was  discovered,  as  the  harbinger  of  the  long- 
sought  passage  to  the  East,  received  the  cheering  appellation  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  Spaniards,  in  the  meanwhile,  did  not  languish  in  the  career  of 
maritime  enterprise.  Certain  adventurers  from  the  northern  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  in  1393,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  group  of  islands,  supposed  to  be  the  Fortunate 
Isles  of  the  ancients,  since  known  as  the  Canaries.  Other  private 
adventurers  from  Seville  extended  their  conquests  over  these  islands  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  centurv.  These  were  completed  in  behalf 
of  the  crown  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  equipped  several  fleets 
for  their  reduction,  which  at  length  terminated  in  1495  with  that  of 
Tenerifle.J    From  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  Ferdinand  and 

*  Aragon,  or  rather  Catalonia,  maintained  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Levant-,  and 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  during  the  middle  ages,  through  the  flourishing  port  of 
Barcelona. 

t  A  council  of  mathematicians  in  the  court  of  John  II.  of  Portugal  first  devised  the 
application  of  the  ancient  astrolabe  to  navigation,  thus  aflPording  to  the  mariner  the 
essential  advantages  appertaining  to  the  modem  quadrant.  The  discoveiy  of  the  polarity 
of  the  needle,  which  vulgar  tradition  assi^ed  to  the  Amalfite  Flavio  Gioja,  and  which 
Robertson  has  sanctioned  without  scruple,  is  clearly  proved  to  have  occurred  more  than  a 
century  earlier.  Tiraboschi,  who  investigates  the  matter  with  his  usual  erudition,  pAssing 
by  the  doubtful  reference  of  Quiet  de  Provins,  whose  age  and  personal  identity  even  are 
contested,  traces  the  familiar  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  .is  far  back  as  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  pertinent  passage  from  Cardinal  Vitri,  who  died  1244  ;  and 
sustains  this  by  several  similar  references  to  other  authors  of  the  s-ime  century.  Capmany 
finds  no  notice  of  its  use  by  the  Castilian  navigators  earlier  tlian  1403.  It  was  not  until 
considerably  later  in  the  fifteenth  ceiituiy,  that  the  Portuguese  voyagers,  trusting  to  its 
gruidance,  ventured  to  quit  the  Meditei-raueau  and  African  coasts,  and  extend  their  navi- 
gation to  Madeira  and  the  Azores. 

X  Four  of  the  islands  were  conquered  on  behalf  of  private  adventurers^  chiefly  firom 
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Isabella  had  stown  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  nautical  science,  as  is  evinced  by  a  variety  of  regulations 
which,  however  imperfect,  from  the  misconception  of  the  true  principles 
of  trade  in  that  day,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
government.*  Under  them,  and  indeed  imder  their  predecessors  as  far 
back  as  Henry  the  Third,  a  considerable  traffic  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  gold  dust  and  slaves  were 
imported  into  the  city  of  Seville.  The  annalist  of  that  city  notices  the 
repeated  interference  of  Isabella  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
by  ordinances  tending  to  secure  them  a  more  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  opening  such  social  indulgences  as  might  mitigate  the  hardships 
of  their  condition.  A  misunderstanding  gradually  arose  between  the 
subjects  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  relation  to  their  respective  rights  of 
discovery  and  commerce  on  the  African  coast,  which  promised  a  fruitful 
source  of  collision  between  the  two  crowns ;  but  which  was  happily 
adjusted  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1479,  that  terminated  the  war  of 
the  succession.  By  this  it  was  settled  that  the  right  of  traffic  and  of 
discovery  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  should  be  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  Portuguese,  who  in  their  turn  should  resign  all  claims  on  the 
Canaries  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  Spaniards,  thus  excluded  from 
further  progress  to  the  south,  seemed  to  have  no  other  opening  left  for 
naval  adventure  than  the  hitherto  untraveUed  regions  of  the  great 
western  ocean.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  an  individual  appeared 
among  them,  in  the  person  of  Christopher  Columbus,  endowed  with 
capacity  for  stimulating  them  to  this  heroic  enterprise,  and  conducting 
it  to  a  glorious  issue. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  of  humble  parentage, 
though  perhaps  honourable  descent,  f  He  was  instructed  in  his  early 
youth  at  Pavia,  where  he  acquired  a  strong  relish  for  the  mathematical 
sciences,  in  which  he  subsequently  excelled.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
engaged  in  a  sea-faring  life,  which  he  followed  with  Ettle  intermission 
till  1470  ;  when,  probably  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  landed 
in  Portugal,  the  country  to  which  adventurous  spirits  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  then  resorted,  as  the  great  theatre  of  maritime  enterprise. 
After  his  arrival,  he  continued  to  make  voyages  to  the  then  known  parts 
of  the  world,  and,  when  on  shore,  occupied  lumself  with  the  construction 

Andalusia,  before  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  under  their  reign  were  held 
as  the  property  of  a  noble  Castilian  family,  namei  Peraza.  The  sovereigns  sent  a  coa- 
siderame  armament  firom  Seville  in  1480,  which  subdued  the  great  isjand  of  Canary  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  and  another  in  1493,  which  effected  the  reduction  of  Palma  and 
Teneriffe,  after  a  sturdy  resistance  from  the  natives.  Bemaldez  postpones  the  last 
conquest  to  1495. 

*  Among  the  provisions  of  the  sovereigns,  enacted  previous  to  the  present  date,  may  be 
noted  those  for  regulating  the  coin  and  weights ;  for  opening  a  free  trade  between 
Castile  and  Aragon ;  for  security  to  Genoese  and  Venetian  tiuidiug  vessels ;  for  safe  conduct 
to  mariners  and  fishermen  •  for  privileges  to  the  seamen  of  Palos ;  for  prohibiting  the 
plunder  of  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast;  and  an  ordinance  of  the  very  last  year,  requiring* 
foreigners  to  take  their  return  cargoes  in  the  products  of  the  country. 

t  It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  the  father  of  Columbus  exercised  the  craft  of  a  wool- 
carder,  or  weaver.  The  admiral's  son,  Ferdinand,  after  some  speculation  on  the  genealogy 
of  his  illustrious  parent,  concludes  with  remarking,  that,  after  all,  a  noble  descent  womd 
confer  less  lustre  on  him  than  to  have  sprung  from  such  a  father.  A  philosophical  senti- 
ment, indicating  pretty  strongly  that  he  had  no  great  ancestiy  to  boast  of.  Ferdinand 
finds  something  extremely  mvsterious  and  typical  in  his  father's  name  of  Columbus,  si^l- 
fying  a  dove,  in  token  of  his  being  ordained  to  "  carry  the  olive-branch  and  oil  of  baptism 
over  the  ocean,  like  Noah's  dove,  to  denote  the  peace  and  union  of  the  heathen  people  with 
the  church,  after  they  had  been  shut  up  in  tiie  ark  of  darkness  and  confusion.'* 
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and  sale  of  charts  and  maps ;  while  his  geographical  researches  were 
considerably  aided  by  the  possession  of  papers  belonging  to  an  eminent 
Portuguese  navigator,  a  deceased  relative  of  his  wife.  Thus  stored  with 
ail  that  nautical  science  in  that  day  could  supply,  and  f(»rti£led  by  large 
practical  experience,  the  reflecting  mind  of  Columbus  was  naturally  led 
to  speculate  on  the  existence  of  some  other  land  beyond  the  western 
waters ;  and  he  conceived  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  eastern  shores 
«f  Asia,  whose  provinces  of  Zipango  and  Cathay  were  emblazoned  in  such 
fforgeous  colours  in  the  narratives  of  Mandeville  and  the  Poli,  by  a  more 
Shrect  and  commodious  route  than  that  which  traversed  the  eastern 
continent.* 

The  existence  of  land  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  was  not  discredited 
by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  ancients,  had  become  matter  of  common 

SBOulation  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  when  maritime 
venture  was  daily  disclosing  the  mysteries  of  the  deep,  and  bringing 
to  light  new  regions,  that  had  hitherto  existed  only  in  fancy.  A  proof 
of  this  popular  belief  occurs  in  a  curious  passage  of  the  ^'Morgante 
Maggiore  '^  of  the  Florentine  poet  Pulci,  a  man  of  letters,  but  not 
distinguished  for  scientific  attainments  beyond  his  day.  The  passage 
18  remarkable,  independentiy  of  the  cosmographical  knowledge  it  imnlies, 
for  its  allusion  to  phenomena  in  physical  science,  not  established  till 
more  than  a  century  later.  The  Devil,  alludinff  to  the  vulgar  super- 
stition respecting  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  thus  addresses  his  companion 
Riaaldo : — 

*'  Know  that  this  theoiy  is  false ;  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plali]^ 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a  whmd. 
Man  was  in  ancient  davs  of  grosser  mould. 
And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  fkr 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  Bet 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemiq[>h6re. 
Since  to  one  common  centre  all  things  tend 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 
Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 
At  our  Antipodes  are  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 
But  see,  the  Sun  speeds  on  its  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light.*'! 

Columbus's  hypothesis  rested  on  much  higher  ground  than  mere 
popular  belief.  "What  indeed  was  credulity  with  the  vulgar,  and 
speculation  wi;th  the  learned,  amounted  in  his  mind  to  a  settied  practical 

*  Ferdinand  Columbus  enumerates  three  grounds  on  which  his  father's  conviction  of 
land  in  the  West  was  founded.  First,  natural  reason,— or  conclusions  drawn  from  science ; 
secondly,  authority  of  writers,  amounting  to  little  more  than  vague  speculations  of  the 
ancients ;  thirdly,  testimony  of  sailors,  comprehending,  in  addition  to  i>opular  rumours  of 
land  described  in  western  voyages,  such  relics  as  appeared  to  have  floated  to  the  Eiiropean 
shores  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

t  Pulci,  Morgante  Maggiore,  canto  25,  sb.  229,  230. — ^I  have  used  blank  verse,  as  affording 
facility  for  a  more  literal  version  than  the  corresponding  ottavarima  of  the  origiuaL  Tiiis 
passage  of  Pulci,  which  has  not  fallen  under  the  notice  of  Humboldt^  or  any  other  writer 
on  the  same  subject  whom  I  have  consulted,  affords,  probably,  the  most  circumstantial 
prediction  that  is  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  a  western  world.  Dante,  two  centuries 
before,  had  iutimated  more  vaguely  his  belief  in  an  undiscovered  quarter  of  the  globe : 

"  De'  vostri  sensi,  ch'  %  del  rimanent^ 
Non  vogliate  negar  req)erienza» 
Pietro  Sl  sol,  deimondo  senza  gente." 

Infflmry  oant.  2^  v.  11& 
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conviction,  that  made  tim  ready  to  peril  life  and  fortune  on  tlie  result  of 
the  experiment.  He  was  fortified  still  further  in  his  conclusions  hy  a 
correspondence  with  the  learned  Italian  Toscanelli,  who  famished  him 
with  a  map  of  his  own  projection,  in  which  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
was  delineated  opposite  to  the  western  frontier  of  Europe.* 

Filled  with  lof^  anticipations  of  achieving  a  discovery  which  would 
settle  a  question  oi  such  moment,  so  long  involved  in  obscurity,  Columbus 
submitted  the  theory  on  which  he  had  founded  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  western  route  to  King  John  the  Second,  of  Portugal.  Here  he  was 
doomed  to  encounter  for  the  first  time  the  embarrassments  and  mortifioa- 
tions  which  so  often  obstruct  the  conceptions  of  genius,  too  sublime  f<» 
the  age  in  which  they  are  formed.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiatioi^ 
and  a  dishonourable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  to  avail 
themselves  clandestinely  of  his  inforjnation,  he  g^uitted  Lisbon  in  disgust, 
determined  to  submit  his  proposals  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  relying  on 
tiieir  reputed  character  for  wisdom  and  enterprise. 

The  period  of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  being  the  latter  part  of  1484, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  most  unpropitious  possible  to  his  design. 
The  nation  was  then  in  the  heat  of  the  Moorish  war,  and  the  sovereigns 
were  unintermittingly  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  prosecuting  tneir 
campaigns,  or  in  active  preparation  for  them.  The  large  expenditure 
incident  to  this  exhausted  all  their  resources ;  and  indeed  the  engrossing 
character  of  this  domestic  conquest  left  them  little  leisure  for  indulging 
in  dreams  of  distant  and  doubtful  discovery.  Columbus,  moreover,  was 
unfortunate  in  his  first  channel  of  communicaticm  with  the  court.  He 
was  furnished  by  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  the  convent 
of  La  Eabida  in  Andalusia,  who  had  early  taken  a  deep  interest  in  his 
plans,  with  an  introduction  to  Fernando  de  Talavera,  prior  of  Prado, 
and  confessor  of  the  queen,  a  person  high  in  the  royal  confidence,  and 
gradually  raised  through  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Granada.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals, 
and  of  comprehensive  benevolence  for  that  day,  as  is  shown  in  his 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes.  He  was  also 
learned ;  although  his  learning  was  that  of  the  cloister,  deeply  tinctured 
with  pedantry  and  superstition,  and  debased  by  such  servile  deference 
even  to  the  errors  of  antiquity,  as  at  once  led  him  to  discountenance 
everything  like  innovation  or  enterprise. 

With  these  timid  and  exclusive  views,  Talavera  was  so  far  from  com- 
prehending the  vast  conceptions  of  Columbus,  that  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  and  his  hypothesis  as  involving 
principles  not  altogether  orthodox.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  on  the  merits  of 
Colimibus's  theory,  referred  him  to  a  council  selected  by  Talavera,  from 

*  It  is  singular  that  Columbus,  in  his  visit  to  Iceland  in  1477,  should  have  learned  nothing 
of  the  Scandinavian  voyages  to  the  northern  shores  of  America  in  the  tenth  and  following 
centtiries  ;  yet,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  it  appears  equally  surprising  that  he 
should  not  have  adduced  the  fkct  in  support  of  his  own  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  land 
in  the  westr;  and  that  he  should  have  taken  a  route  so  different  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  iiath  of  discovery.  It  may  be,  however,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  information  he  obtained  in  Iceland  was  too  vague  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  lands  thus  discovered  by  the  Northmen  had  anv  connection  with  the  Indies,  of 
which  he  was  in  pursuit.  In  Columbus's  day,  indeed,  so  little  was  understood  of  the  tmo 
position  of  these  countries,  that  Greenland  is  laid  down  on  the  maps  in  the  European  seas, 
and  as  a  poninsiilar  prolongation  of  Scandinavia. 
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the  most  eminent  scliolars  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  whose 
profession  embodied  most  of  the  science  of  that  day.  Such  was  the 
apathy  exhibited  by  this  learned  conclave,  and  so  numerous  the  impedi- 
ments suggested  by  dulness,  prejudice,  or  scepticism,  that  years  glided 
away  before  it  came  to  a  decision.  During  tMs  time,  Columbus  appears 
to  have  remained  in  attendance  on  the  court,  bearing  arms  occasionally 
in  the  campaigns,  and  experiencing  from  the  sovereigns  an  imusual 
degree  of  deference  and  personal  attention;  an  evidence  of  which  is 
afforded  in  the  disbursements  repeatedly  made  by  the  royal  order  for  his 
private  expenses,  and  in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  municipalities  of 
the  different  towns  in  Andalusia,  to  supply  him  gratuitously  with  lodg- 
ing and  other  personal  accommodations. 

At  length,  however,  Columbus,  wearied  out  by  this  painful  procras- 
tination, pressed  the  court  for  a  definite  answer  to  his  propositions ;  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  coimcil  of  Salamanca  pronounceil  his  scheme  to 
be  **  vain,  impracticable,  and  resting  on  grounos  too  weak  to  merit  the 
support  of  the  government."     Many  in  the  council,  however,  were  too 
enlightened  to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence  of  the  majority.     Some  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  court,  indeed,  moved  by  the  cogency  of 
Columbus's  arguments,  and  affected  by  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
his  views,  not  <mly  cordially  embraced  his  scheme,  but  extended  their 
personal  intimacy  and  friendship  to  him.     Such,  among  others,  were 
the  grand  cardinal   Mendoza,   a  man  whose  enlarged    capacity  and 
acquaintance  with  affairs  raised  him  above  many  of  the  narrow  pre- 
judices of  his  order;    and  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville,  a  Dominican 
Mar,  whose  commanding  talents  were  afterwards  unhappily  perverted 
in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Office,  over  which  he  presided  as  successor  to 
Torquomada.*     The  authority  of  these  individuals  had  imdoubtedly 
great  weight  with  the  sovereigns,  who  softened  the  verdict  of  the  junto 
by  an  assurance  to  Columbus,  that,   "although  they  were  too  much 
occupied  at  present  to  embark  in  his  undortakiiig,  yet,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  they  should  find  both  time  and  inclination  to  treat  with 
him."     Such  was  the  ineffectual  result  of  Columbus's  long  and  painful 
solicitation;    and,  far  from  receiving  the  qualified  assurance  of  the 
sovereigns  in  mitigation  of  their  refusal,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it 
as  peremptory  and  final.     In  great  dejection  of  mind,  therefore,   but 
without  further  delay,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  bent  his  way  to  the 
south,  with  the  apparently  almost  desperate  intent  of  seeking  out  some 
other  patron  to  his  undertaking. 

Columbus  had  already  visited  his  native  city  of  Q-enoa,  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  it  in  his  scheme  of  discovery;  but  the  attempt  proved 
unsuccessful.  He  now  made  application,  it  would  seem,  to  the  dukes  of 
Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Cell  successively,  frx)m  the  latter  of  whom 
he  experienced  much  kindness  and  hospitality;  but  neither  of  these 
nobles,  whose  large  estates  lying  along  the  sea-shore  had  often  invited 
them  to  maritime  adventure,  was  disposed  to  assume  one  which  seemed 

*  This  prelate,  Diego  de  Deza,  was  bom  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  at  Toro.  He 
early  entered  the  Dominican  order,  where  his  learning  and  exemplary  life  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  sovei-eigns,  who  called  him  to  court  to  take  charge  of  Prince  John's 
education.  He  was  afterwards  raised,  through  the  usual  course  of  episcopal  preferment, 
to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Seville,  ^is  situation,  as  confessor  of  Ferdinand,  gave  him 
groat  influence  over  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  maintained  an  intixnate 
correspondence  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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too  hazardous  for  the  resources  of  the  crown,  "Without  wasting  time  in 
further  solicitation,  Columbus  prepared,  with  a  heavy  heart,  tobid  adieu 
to  Spain  (1491),  and  carry  his  proposals  to  the  king  of  France,  from 
whom  he  had  received  a  letter  of  encouragement  while  detained  in 
Andalusia. 

His  progress,  however,  was  arrested  at  the  convent  of  La  Babida, 
which  he  jisited  previous  to  his  departure,  by  his  Mend  the  guardian, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  postpone  his  joui-ney  tUl  another  effort  had 
been  made  to  move  the  Spanish  court  in  his  favour.  For  this  purpose 
the  worthy  ecclesiastic  undertook  an  expedition  in  person  to  the  newly- 
erected  city  of  Santa  Fc,  where  the  sovereigns  lay  encamped  before 
Granada.  Juan  Perez  had  formerly  been  confessor  of  Isabella,  and  was 
held  in  great  consideration  by  her  for  his  excellent  qualities.  On 
arriving  at  the  camp,  he  was  readily  admitted  to  an  audience,  when  he 
pressed  the  suit  of  Columbus  with  all  the  earnestness  and  reasoning  of 
which  he  was  capable.  The  friar's  eloquence  was  supported  by  that  of 
several  eminent  persons  whom  Columbus  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
country  had  interested  in  his  project,  and  who  viewed  with  sincere 
regret  the  prospect  of  its  abandonment.  Among  these  individuals  are 
particularly  mentioned  Alonso  de  QuintaniUa,  comptroller-general  of 
Castile,  Louis  de  St.  Angel,  a  fiscal  oflSlcer  of  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
and  the  mai'chioncss  of  Moya,  the  personal  fi-iend  of  Isabella,  all  of 
whom  exercised  considerable  influence  over  her  counsels.  Their  repre- 
sentations, combined  with  the  opportune  season  of  the  application, 
occurring  at  the  moment  when  tiie  ap^)roaching  termination  of  the 
Moorish  war  allowed  room  for  interest  in  other  objects,  wrought  so 
favourable  a  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns,  that  they 
consented  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  Columbus.  An  invitation 
was  accordingly  sent  to  him  to  repair  to  Santa  Fe,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  provided  for  his  suitable  equipment,  and  his  expenses 
on  the  road, 

Columbus,  who  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  this  welcome 
intelligence,  arrived  at  the  camp  in  season  to  witness  the  surrender  of 
Granada,  when  every  heart,  swelling  with  exultation  at  the  triumphant 
termination  of  the  war,  was  naturally  disposed  to  enter  with  greater 
confidence  on  a  new  career  of  adventure.  At  his  interview  with  the 
king  and  queen,  he  once  more  exhibited  the  arguments  on  which  his 
hypothesis  was  founded.  He  then  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  cupidity 
of  his  audience,  by  picturing  the  realms  of  Mangi  and  Cathay,  whicn 
he  confidentiy  expected  to  reach  by  this  western  route,  in  all  the 
barbaric  splendours  which  had  been  shed  over  them  by  the  lively  fancy 
of  Marco  rolo  and  other  travellers  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  he  concluded 
with  appealing  to  a  higher  principle,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
extending  the  empire  of  the  Cross  over  nations  of  benighted  heathen, 
while  he  proposed  to  devote  the  profits  of  his  enterprise  to  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  last  ebullition,  which  might  well  have 
passed  for  fanaticism  in  a  later  day,  and  given  a  visionary  tinge  to 
his  whole  project,  was  not  quite  so  preposterous  in  an  age  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  crusades  might  be  said  still  to  linger,  and  the  romance 
of  rdigion  had  not  yet  been  dispelled  by  sober  reason.  The  more 
temperate  suggestion  of  the  division  of  tJl^  Gospel  was  well  suited 
to  ^ect  IsabeQay  in  whose  heart  tiie  princi^e  of  devotion  was  deeply 
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seated,  and  who,  in  all  her  undertakings,  seems  to  haye  been  far 
less  sensible  to  'die  yulgar  impulses  of  avarioe  or  ambition,  than  to 
any  aigoment  connected,  howeyer  remotely,  with  the  interests  of 
rehgion. 

.^onidst  all  these  propitious  demonstrations  towards  Columbus,  an 
obstacle  unexpectedrjr  arose  in  the  nature  of  his  demands,  whioh. 
stipulated  for  himself  and  heirs  the  title  and  authority  of  Admiral 
and  Yioeroy  over  all  lands  discovered  by  him,  with  one-tenth  of  th& 
profits.  Tnis  was  deemed  wholly  inadmissible.  Ferdinand,  who  had 
looked  with  cold  distrust  on  the  ejq)edition  from  the  first,  was 
supported  by  the  remonstrances  of  Talayera,  the  new  archbishop  of 
Granada,  who  declared  that  ''such  demands  sayoured  of  the  hi^est 
degree  of  arrogance,  and  would  be  unbecoming  in  their  Highnesses  to 
grant  to  a  needy  foreign  adventurer."  Columbus,  howeyer,  steadily 
resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  modify  his  propositions.  On 
this  ground  the  conferences  were  abruptly  broken  off,  and  he  onoe 
more  turned  his  back  upon  the  Spanish  court,  resolved  rather  to  forego 
his  splendid  anticipations  of  discovery  at  the  very  moment  when  me 
career  so  long  sought  was  thrown  open  to  him,  than  surrender  one  of 
the  honourable  distinctions  due  to  his  services.  This  last  act,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  in  his  whole  life,  of  that 
proud,  unyielding  spirit  which  sustained  him  through  so  many  years 
of  trial,  and  enabled  him  at  lengtii  to  achieve  his  ereat  enterprise,  in 
the  face  of  every  obstacle  which  man  and  nature  had  opposed  to  it. 

The  misunderstanding  was  not  8ufieI^ed  to  be  of  long  duration. 
Columbus's  friends,  and  especially  Louis  de  St.  Angel,  remonstrated 
with  the  queen  on  these  proceedings  in  the  most  earnest  manner.  He 
frankly  told  her  that  Columbus's  demands,  if  high,  were  at  least 
contingent  on  success,  when  they  would  be  well  deserved ;  that,  if  he 
failed,  he  required  nothing.  He  expatiated  on  his  qualifications  for 
the  undertaking,  so  signal  as  to  ensure  in  all  probability  the  patronage 
of  some  other  monarch,  who  would  reap  the  fruits  of  ids  discoveries ; 
and  he  ventured  to  remind  the  queen,  that  her  present  policy  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  magnanimous  spirit  which  had  himerto  made  her 
the  ready  patron  of  great  and  heroic  enterprise.  Far  from  being 
displeased,  Isabella  was  moved  by  his  honest  eloquence.  She  contem- 
plated the  proposals  of  Columbus  in  their  true  li^ht ;  and,  refusing  to 
hearken  any  longer  to  tibe  suggestions  of  cold  and  timid  counsellors,  she 
gave  way  to  the  natural  imputes  of  her  own  noble  and  generous  heart : 
**  I  will  assume  the  undertaking,"  said  she,  "  for  my  own  crown  of 
Castile,  and  am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  it,  if 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  shall  be  found  inadequate."  The  treasury- 
had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  late  war ;  but  the  receiver,. 
St.  Angel,  advanced  the  sums  required,  from  the  Aragonese  revenues 
deposited  in  his  hands.  Aragon,  however,  was  not  considered  as 
adventuring  in  the  expedition,  the  charges  and  emoluments  of  whichi 
were  reserved  exclusively  for  Castile. 

Columbus,  who  was  overtaken  by  the  royal  messenger  at  a  few 
leagues'  distance  only  from  Granaaa,  experienced  the  most  courteous 
reception  on  his  return  te  Santa  Fe,  where  a  definitive  arrangement  was 
ooncluded  with  the  Spanifh  sovereigns,  Ainril  17ih,  1492.  By  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  Ferdinand  and  IsaDellai  as  lords  of  the  ocean- 
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seas,  «oitstititted  Christopher  Golmnbus  their  admiral,  yioeroy,  and 
^oyemor-general  of  all  such  islands  and  continents  as  he  should 
discover  in  tlie  western  ocean;  with  the  priTilege  of  nominating 
three  candidates,  for  the  selection  of  one  by  the  crown,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  of  these  territories.  He  was  to  be  vested  with  exclusive 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  all  commercial  transactions  within  his 
admiralty.  He  was  to  be  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  all  the  products  and 
profits  within  the  limits  of  his  discoveries,  and  an  additional  eighth, 
provided  he  should  contribute  one-eighth  part  of  the  expense.  By  a 
subsequent  ordinance,  the  official  dignities  above  enumerated  were 
settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  mih  the  privilege  of  prefixing  the 
title  of  Don  to  their  names,  which  had  not  then  degenerated  into  an 
appellation  of  mere  courtesy. 

]^o  sooner  were  the  arrangements  completed,  than  Isabella  prepared 
with  her  characteristic  promptness  to  forward  the  expedition  by  the 
most  efficient  measures.  Orders  were  sent  to  Seville  and  the  other 
ports  of  Andalusia,  to  famish  stores  and  other  articles  requisite  for 
the  voyage,  free  of  duty,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  possible.  The  fieet^ 
consisting  of  three  vessels,  was  to  sail  from  the  liUle  port  of  Palos,  in 
Andalusia,  which  had  been  condemned  for  some  delinquency  to  maintain 
two  caravels  for  a  twelvemonth  for  the  public  service.  The  third 
vessel  was  famished  by  the  admiral,  aided,  as  it  would  seem,  in  defraying 
the  charges,  by  his  friend  the  guardian  of  La  Eabida,  and  the  Pinzons, 
a  family  in  ralos  long  distinguished  for  its  enterprise  among  the 
mariners  of  that  active  community.  With  their  assistance,  Columbus 
was  enabled  to  surmount  the  disinclination,  and  indeed  open  opposition, 
manifested  by  the  Audalusian  mariners  to  his  perilous  voyage ;  so  that 
in  less  than  three  months  his  little  squadron  was  equippea  for  sea.  A 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  extreme  unpopularity  oi  tne  expedition  is 
afforded  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  30th  of  April,  promising  protection 
to  all  persons  who  should  embark  in  it  from  criminal  prosecution  of 
whatever  kind,  until  two  months  after  their  return.  The  armament 
consisted  of  two  caravels,  or  light  vessels  wi^out  decks,  and  a  third  of 
larger  burden.  The  total  nunmer  of  persons  who  embarked,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  the  whole  charges  of  the  crown  for  tha 
expedition,  did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand  florins.  Thefi,eetwaB 
instructed  to  keep  clear  of  the  African  coast,  and  other  maritime 
possessions  of  Portugal.  At  length,  all  things  being  in  readiness. 
Columbus  and  his  whole  crew  partook  of  the  sacrament,  smd  confessed 
themselves,  after  the  devout  manner  of  the  ancient  Spanish  voyagers, 
when  engaged  in  any  important  enterprise ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  August,  1492,  the  intrepid  navigator,  bidding  adieu  to  the  Old 
Worid,  launched  forth  on  that  unfathomed  waste  of  waters  where  no 
sail  had  been  ever  spread  before.* 

*  The  expreaBkm  in  the  text  wiH  not  seem  too  strong,  even  admitting  the  previoua  «Ua- 
coveriea  of  the  Northmen,  which  were  made  in  so  much  higher  latitudes.  Himiboldt 
has  well  shown  the  probability,  d  priori,  of  such  diacoyeries,  made  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  Atiantic,  where  the  Oicadea,  the  Feroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  afforded 
the  Toya^jfer  so  many  intermediate  stations,  at  moderate  distances  from  each  other. 
The  pubhcation  of  the  original  Scandinavian  M8S.  (of  which  imperfect  notices  and 
selections  only  have  hitherto  found  their  way  into  the  world),  by  the  lloyal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  it  is 
fbrtunate  that  it  is  to  be  conducted  under  auspices  whicb  must  insure  its  execution  in  t)i^ 
most  foithful  and  able  manner.     It  may  be  doubbed,  however,  whethar  tbe  declar»ti<u%  of 
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It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  story  of  Columbus  without  assigning  to 
him  almost  exclusively  the  glory  of  his  great  discovery ;  for,  from  tho 
first  moment  of  its  conception,  to  that  of  its  [final  execution,  he  was 
encountered  by  every  species  of  mortification  and  embarrassment,  with 
scarcely  a  heart  to  cheer,  or  a  hand  to  help  him.  Those  moro 
enlightened  persons,  whom,  during  his  long  residence  in  Spain,  h.o 
succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  expedition,  looked  to  it  probably  as  tho 
means  of  solving  a  dubious  problem,  with  the  same  sort  of  vague 
and  sceptical  curiosity  as  to  its  successful  result  with  which  we 
contemplate,  in  our  day,  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  Northwest  passage. 
How  feeble  was  the  interest  excited,  even  among  those  who  from  their 
science  and  situation  would  seem  to  have  their  attention  most  naturally 
drawn  towards  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  infrequency  of  allusion  to 
it  in  the  correspondence  and  other  writings  of  that  time,  previous  to 
the  actual  discovery.  Peter  Martyr,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  period,  whose  residence  at  the  CastiLian  court  must  have 
fcdly  instructed  him  in  the  designs  of  Columbus,  and  whose  inquisitive 
mind  led  him  subsequently  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  results  of 
his  discoveries,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  allude  to  him  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
previous  to  the  first  expedition.  The  common  people  regarded,  not 
merely  with  apathy,  but  with  terror,  tiie  prospect  of  a  voyage  that  was 
to  take  the  mariner  from  the  safe  and  pleasant  seas  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  navigate,  and  send  him  roving  on  the  boundless  wilderness 
of  waters,  which  &adition  and  superstitious  fancy  had  peopled  with 
innumerable  forms  of  horror.  ' 

It  is  true  that  Columbus  experienced  a  most  honourable  reception  at 
the  Castilian  court,  such  as  naturally  flowed  fr^m  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  Isabella,  and  her  just  appreciation  of  his  pure  and  elevated  character. 
But  the  queen  was  too  little  of  a  proficient  in  science,  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  his  hypoUiesis :  and,  as  many  of  those  on  whose 
judgment  she  leaned,  deemed  it  chimerical,  it  is  prooable  that  she  never 
entertained  a  deep  conviction  of  its  truth;  at  least,  not  enough  to 
warrant  the  liberal  expenditure  which  she  never  refused  to  schemes  of 
real  importance.  This  is  certainly  inferred  by  the  paltry  amount 
actually  expended  on  the  armament,  far  inferior  to  that  appropriated 
to  the  equipment  of  two  several  fleets  in  the  course  of  the  late  war  for 
a  foreign  expedition,  as  well  as  to  that  with  which  in  the  ensuing  year 
she  followed  up  Columbus's  discoveries. 

But  while,  on  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  we  are  led  more  and 
more  to  admire  the  constancy  and  imconquerable  spirit  which  carried 
Columbus  victorious  through  all  the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking,  we 
must  remember,  in  justice  to  Isabella,  that,  although  tardily,  she  did  in 
fact  furnish  the  resources  essential  to  its  execution ;  that  she  undertook 
the  enterprise  when  it  had  been  explicitly  declined  by  other  powers,  and 
when  probably  none  other  of  that  age  would  have  been  found  to 
countenance  it ;  and  that,  after  once  jJighting  her  faith  to  Columbus, 
she  became  his  steady  friend,  shielding  him  against  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  reposing  in  him  the  most  generous  confidence,  and  serving  him 

the  Prospectus,  that "  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Scaudinavian  voyaffes,  in  allprobability, 
which  prompted  the  expedition  of  Columbus/'  can  ever  be  estabBflhed.  Euls  personal 
history  ftimishea  strong  internal  evidence  to  the  contraxy. 
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in  the  xaost  acceptable  manner,  hy  supplying  ample  resotuoes  for  the 
prosecutioa  of  his  glorious  discoveries.* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXPULSION  OF  THE  JEWS  FROM  SPAIIT. 

1492. 


Excitement  against  the  Jews — Edict  of  Expulsion — ^Dreadful  Sufferings  of  the  Emigrantch— 
Whole  number  of  Exiles — ^Disastrous  Kesults — True  Motives  of  we  Edict — Contempo> 
rary  Judgments. 

While  the  Spanish  sovereigns  were  detained  before  Granada,  they  pub- 
lished their  memorable  and  most  disastrous  edict  against  the  Jews; 
inscribing  it,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  i>en  which  drew  up  the  glorious 
capitulation  of  Gb*anada,  and  the  treaty  with  Columbus.  The  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  in  a  preceding  chapter  with  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  pre-eminent  consideration 
which  they  attained  there  beyond  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  The 
envy  rais^  bv  their  prosperity,  combined  with  the  high  religious  excite- 
ment kindled  in  the  long  war  with  the  infidel,  directed  the  terrible  arm 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  has  been  already  stated,  against  this  unfortunate 
people ;  but  the  result  showed  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  since  com- 
paratively few  conversions,  and  those  frequently  of  a  suspicious  character, 
were  effected,  while  the  great  mass  still  maintained  a  pertinacious  attach- 
ment to  ancient  errors,  f 

ITnder  these  circumstances,  the  popular  odium,  inflamed  by  the  dis- 
content of  the  clergy  at  the  resistance  which  they  encountered  in  the 
work  of  proselytism,  gradually  grew  stronger  and  stronger  against  the 
unhappy  Israeutes.  Old  traditions,  as  old  indeed  as  the  thir&nth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  were  revived  and  charged  on  the  present  generation, 
with  all  the  details  of  place  and  action.  Cnristian  children  were  said  to 
be  kidnapped,  in  order  to  be  crucified  in  derision  of  the  Saviour ;  the 
host,  it  was  rumoured,  was  exposed  to  the  grossest  indignities ;  and 
physicians  and  apothecaries,  whose  science  was  particularly  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  were  accused  of  poisoning  their  Christian 
patients.  No  rumour  was  too  absurd  for  the  easy  credulity  of  the  people. 
The  Israelites  were  charged  with  the  more  probable  oftence  of  attemptmg 
to  convert  to  their  own  faith  the  ancient  Christians^  as  well  as  to  reclaim 
Buoh  of  their  own  race  as  had  recently  embraced  Christianity.  A  great 
scandal  was  occasioned  also  by  the  intermarriages,  which  still  occasionally 
took  place  between  Jews  and  Christians;  the  latter  condescending  to 

*  Columbus,  in  a  letter  written  on  his  third  voyage,  pays  an  honest,  heartfelt  tribute  to 
the  effectual  patronage  which  he  experienced  m>m  the  queen.  "  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  incredulity,"  says  he,  "the  Almighty  infused  into  the  queen,  my  lady,  the  spuit 
of  intelligence  and  energy  ;  and,  whilst  every  one  else  in  his  ignorance  was  expatiatii^ 
only  on  the  inconvenience  and  cost»  her  highness  approved  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  gave  it 
all  the  support  in  her  power." 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  consideration  in  which  such  Israelites  as  were  willing  to 
embrace  Christianity  were  held,  that  three  of  that  number,  Alvarez,  Avila,  and  Pulgnr, 
were  private  secretaries  of  the  queen. 
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repair  their  dilapidated  fortunes  by  these  wealthy  alliances,  thoi^h  at 
the  expense  of  their  vaunted  purity  of  blood. 

These  various  offences  were  urged  against  the  Jews  with  sreat  perti- 
nacity by  their  enemies,  and  the  sovereigns  were  importunea  to  adopt  a 
more  rigorous  policy.  The  inquisitors,  in  particular,  to  whom  the  work 
of  conversion  had  been  specially  intrusted,  represented  the  incompetence 
of  all  lenient  measures  to  the  end  proposed.  They  asserted  that  the  only 
mode  left  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  heresy  was  to  eradicate  the 
seed ;  and  they  boldly  demanded  the  immediate  and  total  banishment  of 
every  unbaptised  Israelite  from  the  land. 

The  Jews,  who  had  obtained  an  intimation  of  these  proceedings, 
resorted  to  their  usual  crafhr  policy  for  propitiating  the  soverei^pns. 
They  commissioned  one  of  their  bodv  to  tender  a  donative  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Moorish  war. 
The  negotiation,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor- 
general,  Torquemada,  who  burst  into  the  apartment  of  the  palace,  where 
the  sovereigns  were  giving  audience  to  the  Jewish  deputr^r,  and  drawing 
forth  a  crucifix  from  beneath  his  mantle,  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  '^  Judas 
Iscariot  sold  his  master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Your  Highnesses 
would  sell  him  anew  for  thirty  thousand ;  here  he  is,  take  him  and 
barter  him  away."  So  saying,  the  frantic  priest  threw  the  crucifix  on 
the  table,  and  left  the  apartment.  The  sovereigns,  instead  of  chastising 
this  presumption,  or  despising  it  as  a  mere  frea^  of  insanity,  were  over- 
awed by  it.  Neither  Ferdinand  nor  Isabella,  had  t^ey  been  left  to  the 
unbiassed  dictates  of  their  own  reason,  could  have  sanctioned  for  a 
moment  so  impolitic  a  measure,  which  involved  the  loss  of  the  most 
industrious  and  skilful  portion  of  their  subjects.  Its  extreme  injustice 
and  cruelty  rendered  it  especiallv  repugnant  to  the  naturally  humane 
disposition  of  the  Q,ueen.  But  she  had  been  early  schooled  to  distrust 
her  own  reason,  and  indeed  the  natural  suggestions  of  humanity,  in 
cases  of  conscience.  Among  the  reverend  counsellors  on  whom  she 
most  relied  in  these  matters  was  the  Dominican  Torquemada.  The 
situation  which  this  man  enjoyed,  as  the  queen's  confessor  during  the 
tender  years  of  her  youth,  gave  him  an  ascendancy  over  her  mind,  which 
must  have  been  denied  to  a  person  of  his  savage,  fanatical  temper,  even 
with  the  advantages  of  this  spiritual  connexion,  had  it  been  formed  at  a 
riper  period  of  her  life.  Without  opposing  further  resistance  to  the 
representations,  so  emphatically  expressed,  of  the  holy  persons  in  whom 
she  most  confided,  Isabella  at  length  silenced  her  own  scruples,  and  con- 
sented to  the  fatal  measure  of  proscription. 

The  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  signed  by  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  at  Granada,  March  30tii,  1492.  The  preamble  alleges,  in 
vindication  of  the  measure,  the  danger  of  allowing  further  intercourse 
between  the  Jews  and  their  Christian  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the 
incorrigible  obstinacy  with  which  the  former  persisted  in  their  attempts 
to  make  converts  of  the  latter  to  their  own  faim,  and  to  instruct  Hiem  in 
their  heretical  rites,  in  open  defiance  of  every  legal  prohibition  and 
penalty.  When  a  college  or  corporation  of  any  kind— the  instrument 
goes  on  to  state — ^is  convicted  of  any  great  or  detestable  crime,  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  disfranchised,  the  less  suffering  witii  the  greater,  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  If  this  be  the  case  in  temporal  ooncems,  it  is 
much  more  so  in  uiose  which  affect  the  eternal  welnre  of  Uie  souL    It 
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ifinally  decrees,  that  all  imbaptised  Jews,  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or  condi- 
tion, should  depart  from  the  realm  by  the  end  of  July  next  ensuing ; 
prohibiting  them  from  revisiting  it,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  under 
penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property.  It  was,  moreover,  inter- 
dicted to  every  subject,  to  harbour,  succour,  or  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  any  Jew,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  limited  for  his  departure. 
The  persons  and  property  of  the  Jews,  in  the  mean  time,  were  taken 
under  the  royal  protection.  They  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  effects 
of  every  kina  on  their  own  account,  and  to  carry  the  proceeds  alonff  with 
them,  m  bills  of  exchange,  or  merchandise  not  prohibited,  but  neither  in 
^Id  nor  silver. 

The  doom  of  exile  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  heads  of  the  Israelites. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  shielding  them- 
selves from  the  searching  eye  of  the  Inquisition  W  an  affectation  of 
reverence  for  the  forms  of  Catholic  worship,  and  a  iscreet  forbearance 
of  whatever  might  offend  the  prejudices  of  their  Christian  brethren. 
They  had  even  hoped  that  their  steady  loyalty,  and  a  quiet  and  orderly 
discharge  of  their  social  duties,  would  in  due  time  secure  them  higher 
immunities.  Many  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  opulence  by  means  of  the 
thrift  and  dexterity  peculiar  to  the  race,  which  gave  them  a  still  deeper 
interest  in  the  land  of  their  residence.  Their  families  were  reared  in 
all  the  elegant  refinements  of  life ;  and  their  wealth  and  education  often 
disposed  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  liberal  pursuits,  which  ennobled 
the  character  indeed,  but  rendered  them  personally  more  sensible  to 
physical  annoyance,  and  less  fftted  to  encounter  the  perils  and  privations 
of  their  dreary  jpilgrimage.  Even  the  mass  of  the  common  people 
possessed  a  dexterity  in  various  handicrafts  which  afforded  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  raising  them  far  above  similar  classes  in  most  other  nations, 
who  might  readily  be  detached  from  the  soil  on  which  they  happened  to  be 
cast,  with  comparatively  little  sacrifice  of  local  interests.  These  ties 
were  now  severed  at  a  blow.  They  were  to  go  forth  as  exiles  from^  the 
land  of  their  birth ;  the  land  where  all  whom  thej  ever  loved  had  lived 
or  died;  the  land,  not  so  much  of  their  adoption,  as  of  inheritance; 
which  had  been  the  home  of  their  ancestors  for  centuries,  and  with 
whose  prosperity  and  glory  they  were  of  course  as  intimately  associated 
as  was  any  ancient  Spaniard.  They  were  to  be  cast  out  heljjless  and 
defenceless,  with  a  brand  of  infamy  set  on  them,  among  nations  who 
had  always  held  them  in  derision  and  hatred. 

Those  provisions  of  the  edict  which  affected  a  show  of  kindness  to  the 
Jews,  were  contrived  so  artfully  as  to  be  nearly  nugatory.  As  they 
were  excluded  from  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  the  only  medium  for 
representing  their  property  was  bills  of  exchange ;  but  commerce  was 
too  limited  and  imperfect  to  allow  of  these  being  promptly  obtained  to 
any  very  considerable,  much  less  to  the  enormous  amount  required  in 
the  present  instance.  It  was  impossible,  moreover,  to  negotiate  a  sale 
of  their  effects  under  existing  circumstances,  since  the  market  was  soon 
glutted  with  commodities ;  and  few  would  be  found  willing  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  equivalent  for  what,  if  not  disposed  of  within  the  prescribed 
term,  the  proprietors  must  relinquish  at  any  rate.  So  deplorable,  indeed, 
was  the  sacrifice  of  property,  that  a  chronicler  of  the  day  mentions,  that 
he  had  seen  a  house  exchanged  for  an  ass,  and  a  vineycurd  for  a  suit  of 
•clothes !    In  Aragon,  matters  were  still  worse.    The  government  there 
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disooyered  that  the  Jews  were  largely  indebted  to  indiyiduals,  and  to 
certain  corporations.  It  accordingly  caused  their  property  to  be  seqaes- 
trated  for  tiiie  beneiit  of  their  creditors,  until  tneir  debts  should  be 
liquidated.  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  balance  should  be  found  against 
a  people  who  had  been  everywhere  conspicuous  for  their  commercial 
sagacity  and  resources,  and  wno,  as  factors  of  the  great  nobility  and 
farmers  of  tiie  revenue,  enjoyed  at  least  equal  advantages  in  Spain  with 
those  ^ssessed  in  other  countries  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.* 

While  the  gloomy  aspect  of  their  fortunes  pressed  heavily  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Israelites,  the  Spanish  clergy  were  indefatigable  in  the 
work  of  conversion.  They  lectured  in  the  synagogues  and  public 
squares,  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  Plundering  forth, 
both  argument  ana  invective  against  the  Hebrew  heresy.  But  their 
laudable  endeavours  were  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  more 
authoritative  rhetoric  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  who  compared  the  perse- 
cutions of  their  brethren  to  those  which  their  ancestors  had  suffered 
under  Pharaoh.  They  encouraged  them  to  persevere,  representing  that 
the  present  afflictions  were  intended  as  a  trial  of  their  faith  by  the 
Almighty,  who  designed  in  this  way  to  guide  them  to  the  promised  land, 
by  opening  a  path  through  the  waters,  as  He  had  done  to  their  fathers 
of  old.  The  more  wealthy  Israelites  enforced  their  exhortations  by 
liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  brethren.  Thus 
strengthened,  there  were  found  but  very  few,  when  the  day  of  departure 
arrived,  who  were  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  country  rather  than 
their  religion.  This  extraordinary  act  of  self-devotion  by  a  whole 
people  for  conscience*  sake  may  be  thought,  in  the  nineteentn  century, 
to  merit  other  epithets  than  tnose  of  **  perfidy,  incredulity,  and  stiff- 
necked  obstinacy,"  with  which  the  worthy  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  in  the 
charitable  feeling  of  that  day,  has  seen  fit  to  stigmatise  it. 

When  the  period  of  departure  arrived,  all  the  principal  routes  through 
the  country  might  be  seen  swarming  with  emigrants,  old  and  young, 
the  sick  and  the  helpless,  men,  women,  and  children,  mingled  pro- 
miscuously together,  some  mounted  on  horses  or  mules,  but  far  the 
greater  part  undertaking  their  painful  pilgrimage  on  foot.  The  sight 
of  so  much  misery  touched  even  the  Spaniards  with  pity,  though  none 
might  succour  them;  for  the  grand  inquisitor,  Torquemada,  enforced 
the  ordinance  to  that  effect,  by  denouncing  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures 
on  all  who  should  presume  to  violate  it.  The  fugitives  were  distributed 
along  various  routes,  being  determined  in  their  destination  by  accidental 
circumstances,  much  more  than  any  knowledge  of  the  respective  countries 
to  which  they  were  bound.  Much  the  largest  division,  amounting  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates  to  eighty  thousand  souls,  passed  into  Portugal ; 
wliosc  monarch,  John  the  Second,  dispensed  with  his  scruples  of  con- 
science so  far  as  to  give  them  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions  on 
their  way  to  Africa,  in  consideration  of  a  tax  of  a  cruzado  a  head.  He 
is  even  said  to  have  silenced  his  scruples  so  far  as  to  allow  certain 
ingenious  artisans  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  kingdom. 

A  considerable  number  found  their  way  to  the  ports  of  Santa  Maria 
and  Cadiz,  where,  after  lingering  some  time  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing 

*  Capmany  notices  the  number  of  ssmagogues  existing  in  Aragon,  in  1428,  as 
amountinff  to  nineteen.  In  Galicia,  at  the  same  time  there  were  but  three,  and  in 
Catalonia  but  one. 
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the  waten  open  for  their  egress,  according  to  the  promises  of  the  Rabbins, 
they  embaAed  on  board  a  Spanish  fleet  for  the  Barbar^  coast.  Haying 
crossed  oyer  to  Ercilla,  a  Christian  settlement  in  Africa,  whence  thej 
proceeded  by  land  towards  Fez,  where  a  considerable  body  of  their 
countrymen  resided,  they  were  assaulted  on  their  route  by  the  roying 
tribes  of  the  desert,  in  quest  of  plunder.  Notwithstanding  the  interdict, 
the  Jews  had  contriyea  to  secrete  small  sums  of  money,  sewed  up  in 
their  garments  or  the  lining  of  their  saddles.  These  did  not  escape  the 
jivaricious  eyes  of  their  spoilers,  who  are  eyen  said  to  haye  ripped!^  open 
the  bodies  oi  their  yictims  in  search  of  gold,  which  they  were  supposed 
to  haye  swallowed.  The  lawless  barbarians,  mingling  lust  with  ayarioe, 
abandoned  themselyes  to  still  more  frightful  excesses,  yiolating  the  wiyes 
and  daughters  of  the  unresisting  Jews,  or  massacring  in  cold  blood  such 
as  offered  resistance.  But,  without  pursuing  these  loathsome  details 
further,  it  need  only  be  added,  that  the  miserable  exiles  endured  suoh 
extremity  of  famine,  that  they  were  glad  to  force  a  nourishment  from 
the  grass  which  ffrew  scantily  among  the  sands  of  the  desert,  until  at 
len^  ^at  numbers  of  them,  wastel  by  disease,  and  broken  in  spirit, 
retiuced  their  steps  to  Ercilla,  and  consented  to  be  baptised,  in  the  hope 
of  being  permitted  to  reyisit  their  natiye  land.  The  number,  inde€d| 
was  so  considerable,  that  the  priest  who  officiated  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  mop,  or  hyssop,  with  which  the  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries 
were  wont  to  scatter  the  holy  drops,  whose  mystic  yirtue  could  cleanse 
the  soul  in  a  moment  from  the  foulest  stains  of  infidelity.  **Thus," 
says  a  Castilian  historian,  "the  calapoities  of  these  poor  blmd  creatures 
proyed  in  the  end  an  excellent  remedy,  that  God  made  use  of  to  unseal 
their  eyes,  which  they  now  opened  to  the  yain  promises  of  the  Eabbins ; 
so  that,  renouncing  theii*  ancient  heresies,  they  became  faithful  followers 
of  the  Cross !  " 

Many  of  the  emigrants  took  the  direction  of  Italy.  Those  who  landed 
at  Naples  brought  with  them  an  infectious  disorder,  contracted  by  long 
confinement  in  small,  crowded,  and  ill-proyided  vessels.  The  di^rder 
was  so  malignant,  and  spread  with  such  frightful  celerity,  as  to  sweep 
ofi'more  than  twenty  tbousand  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  whence  it  extended  its  devastation  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula. 

A  graphic  picture  of  these  horrors  is  thus  given  by  a  Genoese  historian, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes.  "No  one,"  he  says,  "could 
behold  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  exiles  unmoved.  A  great  many 
perished  of  hunger,  especially  those  of  tender  years.  Mothers,  with 
scarcely  strength  to  support  themselves,  carried  their  famished  infants 
in  their  arms,  and  died  with  them.  Many  fell  victims  to  the  cold,  others 
to  intense  thirst,  while  the  unaccustomed  distresses  incident  to  a  sea 
voyage  aggravated  their  maladies.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  cruelty 
and  the  avarice  which  they  frequently  experienced  from  the  masters  of 
the  ships  which  transported  them  from  Spain.  Some  were  murdered  to 
gratify  their  cupidity,  others  forced  to  sell  their  childj^en  for  the  expenses 
of  the  passage.  They  arrived  in  Genoa  in  crowds,  but  were  not  suffered 
to  tarry  there  long,  by  reason  of  the  ancient  law  which  interdicted  the 
Jewish  traveller  from  a  longer  residence  than  three  days.  They  were 
allowed,  however,  to  refit  their  vessels,  and  to  recruit  themselves  for  some 
days  from  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.     One  might  have  taken  them  for 
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speotres,  so  emaoiated  were  thej,  so  padaYerous  in  their  aspect,  and  with 
•eyes  so  sunken :  they  differed  in  nothing  from  the  dead,  except  in  the 
power  of  motion,  which  indeed  they  scarcely  retained.  Many  fainted 
and  expired  on  the  mole,  which,  l>eing  completely  sarroimded  by  the 
aea,  was  the  only  quarter  yonchsafed  to  the  wretched  emigrants.  The 
infection  bred  by  such  a  swarm  of  dead  and  dying  persons  was  not  at 
once  perceived ;  but,  when  the  winter  broke  up,  ulcers  began  to  make 
their  appearance ;  and  the  malady,  which  lurked  fi)r  a  long  time  in  the 
cilT,  broke  out  into  the  plague  in  the  following  year." 

Many  of  the  exiles  passed  into  Turkey,  and  to  different  parts  of  the 
Leyant,  where  their  descendants  continued  to  speak  the  Castilian 
language  far  into  the  following  century.  Others  foxmd  their  way  to 
France,  and  eyen  England.  Part  of  their  religious  services  is  recited  to 
this  day  in  Spanish,  in  one  or  more  of  the  London  synagogues  ;  and  the 
modem  Jew  still  reverts  with  fond  partiality  to  Spam,  as  the  cherished 
land  of  his  fathers,  illustrated  by  the  most  glorious  recollections  in  their 
-eventful  history.* 

The  whole  nimiber  of  Jews  expelled  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  is  variously  computed  from  one  himdred  and  sixty  thousand  to 
•eight  himdred  thousand  souls ;  a  discrepancy  sufficiently  mdicating  the 
paucity  of  authentic  data.  Most  modem  writers,  with  the  usual  pre- 
collection  for  startling  results,  have  assumed  the  latter  estimate ;  and 
Llorente  has  made  it  the  basis  of  some  important  calculations,  in  his 
History  of  the  Inquisition.  A  view  of  all  the  circumstances  will  lead 
Tus  without  much  nesitation  to  adopt  the  more  moderate  computation,  t 
This,  moreover,  is  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palaoios.  He  reports,  that  a  Jewish 
Rabbin,  one  of  the  exiles,  subsequently  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  baptised  by  him.  This  person,  whom  Bemaldez  commends  for  his 
intelligence,  estimated  the  whole  number  of  his  unbaptised  countrymen 
in  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  publication  of  the 
edict,  at  thirty-six  thousand  families.  Another  Jewish  authority, 
quoted  by  the  curate,  reckoned  them  at  thirty-five  thousand.  This, 
assuming  an  average  of  four  and  a  half  to  a  family,  gives  the  simi 
total  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  individuals,  agreeably  to 
the  computation  of  Bernaldez.     There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that 

*  Not  a  few  of  the  learned  exiles  attained  to  eminence  in  those  countries  of  Europe 
"where  they  transferred  their  residence.  One  is  mentioned  by  Castro  as  a  leading^  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  in  Genoa ;  another,  as  filling  the  posts  of  astronomer  and  chronicler 
imder  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal.  Many  of  them  published  works  in  various  dexmrtments 
of  science,  which  were  translated  into  the  Spanish  and  other  European  languages. 

t  From  a  ciuious  document  in  the  Archives  qf  Simaneas.  consisting  of  a  report  made  to 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  by  their  accountant-genersJ,  Quintanilla^  in  1492,  it  would  appear 
that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Castue,  exclusive  of  Granada,  was  then  estimated 
■ttt  1,600,000  vecinot,  or  householders.  This,  allowing  four  and  a  half  to  a  family,  would 
make  the  whole  population  6,750,000.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Bemaldez,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Castile  contained  five-sixths  of  the  whole  amount  of  Jews  in  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  This  proportion,  if  800,000  be  received  as  the  total,  would  amount  in  rotmd 
numbers  to  670,000,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom.  Now  it  is 
manifestly  improbable  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  nation,  conspicuous  moreover 
for  wealth  and  intelligence,  could  have  been  held  so  light  in  a  political  aspect,  as  the  Jews 
certainly  were,  or  have  tamely  submitted  for  so  many  years  to  the  most  wanton  indig- 
x&ities  without  resistance ;  or  finally,  that  the  Spanish  government  would  have  ventured 
on  so  bold  a  measure  as  the  banishment  of  so  niimenms  and  powerftd  a  class,  and  that 
too  with  as  few  precautions  apparently  as  would  be  reqiitr«d  for  driving  oat  of  the  coimtry 
A  roving  gang  ot^gipaiea. 
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the  actual  amount  would  suffer  diminution  in  the  hands  of  either  tho 
Jewish  or  Castilian  authority ;  since  the  one  might  naturally  be  led  to 
exaggerate,  in  order  to  heighten  sympathy  with  the  calamities  of  his 
nation,  and  the  other,  to  magnify  as  fetr  as  possible  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  the  Cross. 

The  detriment  incurred  by  the  state,  however,  is  not  founded  so  much 
<m  any  numerical  estimate,  as  on  the  subtraction  of  the  mechanical  skill, 
intelligence,  and  general  resources  of  an  orderly,  industrious  population. 
In  this  view,  the  mischief  was  incalculably  greater  than  that  inferred  by 
the  mere  number  of  the  exiled ;  and,  although  even  this  might  have 
been  gradually  repaired  in  a  country  allowed  the  free  and  healthful 
development  of  its  energies,  yet  in  Spain  this  was  so  effectually  coun- 
teracted by  the  Inquisition,  and  other  causes  in  the  following  century, 
that  the  loss  may  be  deemed  irretrievable. 

The  expulsion  of  so  numerous  a  class  of  subjects  by  an  independent 
act  of  the  sovereign  might  well  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  stretch  of 
prerogative,  altogether  incompatible  with  anything  like  a  free  govern- 
ment. But,  to  judge  the  matter  rightly,  we  must  take  into  view  the 
actual  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  tune.  Ear  from  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  commonwealth,  they  were  regarded  as  alien  to  it, — as  a  mere 
excrescence,  which,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  healthful  action  of 
the  body  politic,  was  nourished  by  its  vicious  humours,  and  might  be 
lopped  off  at  any  time  when  the  health  of  the  system  demanded  it.  Far 
from  being  protected  by  the  laws,  the  only  aim  of  the  laws,  in  reference 
to  them,  was  to  define  more  precisely  their  civil  incapacities,  and  to 
draw  the  line  of  division  more  broadly  between  them  and  the  Christians. 
Even  this  humiliation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  national  prejudices,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  great  number  of  tumults  and  massacres  of  which  they 
were  the  victims.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  be  no  great 
assumption  of  authority  to  pronounce  sentence  of  exile  against  Qiose 
whom  public  opinion  had  so  long  proscribed  as  enemies  to  the  state. 
It  was  only  carrying  into  effect  that  opinion,  expressed  as  it  had 
been  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  and,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  tdie 
nation  were  concerned,  the  banishment  of  a  single  Spaniard  would 
have  been  held  a  grosser  violation  of  them,  than  that  of  the  whole  race 
of  Israelites. 

It  has  been  common  with  modem  historians  to  detect  a  principal 
motive  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  in  the  avarice  of  the  government. 
It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  transport  ourselves  back  to  those  times, 
to  find  it  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  spirit,  at  least  in  Spain.  It  is 
indeed  incredible  that  persons  possessing  the  political  sagacity  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  could  indulge  a  temporary  cupidity,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  most  important  and  permanent  interests,  converting  their 
wealthiest  districts  into  a  wilderness,  and  dispeopling  them  of  a  class 
of  citizens  who  c(mtributed  beyond  all  others,  not  only  to  the  general 
resources,  but  the  direct  revenues  of  the  crown ;  a  measure  so  manifestly 
unsound,  as  to  lead  even  a  barbarian  monarch  of  that  day  to  exclaim, 
'*Do  they  call  this  Ferdinand  a  politic  prince,  who  can  thus  impoverish 
his  own  kingdom  and  enrich  ours  I  "  It  would  seem,  indeed,  wnen  the 
measure  had  been  detormined  on,  that  the  Aragonese  monarch  was 
willing,  by  his  expedient  of  sequestration,  to  control  its  operation  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  his  own  subjects  the  full  pecuniary  benefit 
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of  it.*  No  impntatioxi  of  this  kind  attaches  to  Castile.  The  clause  of 
the  ordinaace  which  might  imply  such  a  design,  by  interdicting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  was  only  enforcing  a  law  which  had 
been  already  twice  enacted  by  cortes  in  the  present  reign,  and  which 
was  deemed  of  such  moment,  that  the  oifence  was  made  capital.! 

We  need  look  no  further  for  the  principle  of  action,  in  this  case,  than 
the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry,  which  led  to  a  similar  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from 
Portugal,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  a  few  years  later.  J 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  persecution  did  not  expire  with  the  fifteentb 
century,  but  extended  fax  into  the  more  luminous  periods  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth :  and  that,  too,  under  a  ruler  of  the  enlarged 
capacity  of  Frederic  the  Great,  whose  intolerance  could  not  plead  in 
excuse  the  blindness  of  fanaticism.  §  How  far  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews  was  conformable  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened 
contemporaries,  may  be  gathered  from  the  encomiums  lavished  on  its 
authors  from  more  than  one  quarter.  Spanish  writers,  without  excep- 
tion, celebrate  it  as  a  sublime  sacrifice  of  all  temporal  interests  to 
religious  principle.  The  best-instructed  foreigners,  in  like  manner, 
however  they  may  condemn  the  details  of  its  execution,  or  commiserate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  commend  the  act,  as  evincing  the  most  lively 
and  laudable  zeal  for  the  true  faith.  |j 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Spain  at  this  period  surpassed  most  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  in  religious  enthusiasm,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  bigotry.  This  is  doubtless  imputable  to  the  long  war  witb 
the  Moslems,  and  its  recent  glorious  issue,  which  swelled  every  heart 
with  exultation,  disposing  it  to  consummate  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross 
by  purging  the  land  from  a  heresy  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was 
scarcely  less  detested  than  that  of  Mahomet.  Both  the  sovereigns 
partook  largely  of  these  feelings.  With  regard  to  Isabella,  moreover, 
it  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked 
in  the  course  of  this  History,  that  she  had  been  used  to  surrender  her 
own  judgment,  in  matters  of  conscience,  to  those  spiritual  guardians 
who  were  supposed  in  that  age  to  be  its  rightful  depositaries,  and  the 
only  casuists  who  could  safely  determine  me  doubtful  line  of  duty. 
Isabella's  pious  disposition,  and  her  trembling  solicitude  to  discharge 

•  "In  timth,"  Father  Abarca  somewhat  innocently  remarks,  "King  Ferdinand  was  a 
politic  Christian,  making  the  interests  of  church  and  state  mutually  subservient  to  each 
other  ! "  f  Once  at  Toledo,  1480,  and  at  Murcia,  1488. 

t  The  Portuguese  government  caused  all  children  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  under,  to 
be  taken  from  their  parents  and  retained  in  the  country,  as  fit  subjects  for  a  Christian 
education.  The  distress  occasioned  by  this  cruel  provision  may  be  well  imagined.  Many 
of  the  unhappy  {parents  murdered  their  children  to  defeat  tiie  ordinance ;  and  man^  laid 
violout  hands  on  themselves.  Faria  y  Sousa  coolly  remarks  that  "  It  was  a  g^eat  mistake 
in  King  Emanuel  to  think  of  converting  any  Jew  to  Christianity,  old  enough  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  Moses  1 "    He  fixes  three  years  of  age  as  the  utmost  limit. 

§  They  were  also  ejected  from  Vienna,  in  1669.  The  illiberal,  and  indeed  most  cruel 
legislation  of  Frederick  II.,  in  reference  to  his  Jewish  subjects,  transports  us  back  to  tho 
darkest  periods  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy.  The  reader  will  find  a  simimary  of  theso 
enactments  in  the  third  volume  of  Milmau's  agreeable  History  of  the  Jews. 

II  The  accomplished  and  amiable  Florentine,  Pico  di  Mirandola,  in  his  treatise  on 
Judicial  Astrology,  remarks  that  "  the  sufTerings  of  the  Jews,  in  which  tA«  gUny  of  divine 
ytutice  delighted^  were  so  extreme  as  to  fill  us  Christians  witii  commiseration."  The 
Genoese  historian,  Senarega,  indeed,  admits  that  the  measure  savoured  of  sotne  tiigJU 
degree  of  cruelty,  "Bes  hsec  prime  conspectu  laudabilis  visa  est,  quia  deous  nostrse  Beli> 
gionis  respiceret,  sed  aliquantulum  in  se  cradelitatis  continere,  si  eoa  uon  belluas,  aed 
nomiuM  a  Deo  oreatos,  oonsidsravixnuB." 
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her  duty,  at  whatcyer  cost  of  personal  inolination,  greatly  enforced  the 
precepts  of  education.  In  this  way,  her  very  yirtues  became  the  source 
of  her  errors.  Unfortunately,  she  lived  in  an  age  and  station  which 
attached  to  these  errors  the  most  momentous  consequences.* — But  we 
gladly  turn  from  these  dark  prospects  to  a  brighter  page  of  her  history* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AriEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  FERDINAND— BETX7RN  AND  BBOOND  VOTAOa  OF  COLUMBUS. 

1492—1493. 

Attempt  on  FerdiuandW  life — Constomation  and  Loyalty  of  tho  People— Bctum  of  Colum- 
bus— ^His  Progress  to  Barcelona — Interviews  with  the  Sovereigns — Sensations  caused 
by  the  discovery — ^Regulations  of  Trade — Conversion  of  the  Natives — ^Famous  Bulls  of 
Alexander  VI. — Jealousy  of  Portugal— Second  Voyage  of  Columbus — ^Treaty  of 
Tordesillas. 

TowAKDS  the  latter  end  of  May,  1492,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  quitted 
Granada,  between  which  and  Santa  Fe  they  had  divided  their  time  since 
the  surrender  of  the  Moorish  metropolis.  They  were  occupied  during 
the  two  following  months  with  the  affairs  of  Castile,  In  August  they 
visited  Aragon,  proposing  to  establish  their  winter  residence  there,  in 
order  to  provide  for  its  internal  administration,  and  conclude  the 
negotiations  for  the  final  surrender  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  by 
France,  to  which  these  provinces  had  been  mortgaged  by  FerdSiand's 
father,  John  the  Second;  proving  ever  since  a  fruitful  source  of 
diplomacy,  which  threatened  more  than  once  to  terminate  in  open 
rupture. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  arrived  in  Aragon  on  the  8th  of  Au^^ust, 
accompanied  by  Prince  John  and  the  infantas,  and  a  brilliant  tram  of 
Castihan  nobles.  In  their  progress  through  the  coimtry  they  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  The  whole 
nation  seemed  to  abandon  itself  to  jubilee  at  the  approach  of  its  illus- 
trious sovereigns,  whose  heroic  constancy  had  rescued  Spain  from  the 
detested  empire  of  the  Saracens.  After  devoting  some  months  to  the 
internal  police  of  the  kingdom,  the  court  transferred  its  residence  to 
Catalonia,  whose  capital  it  reached  about  the  middle  of  October.  During 
its  detention  in  this  place,  Ferdinand's  career  was  well  nigh  brought  to 
an  untimely  close. 

It  was  a  good  old  custom  of  Catalonia,  long  since  fallen  into  desuetude, 
for  the  monarch  to  preside  in  the  tribunals  of  justice,  at  least  once  a 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  suits  of  the  poorer  classes 
especially,  who  coiud  not  afford  the  more  expensive  forms  of  litigation. 
King  Ferdinand,  in  conformity  with  this  usage,  held  a  court  in  the  house 
of  deputation  on  the  7th  of  December,  being  the  vigil  of  the  Conception 
of  the  Yipgin.     At  noon,  as  he  was  preparing  to  quit  the  palace,  after 

*  Llorente  sums  up  his  account  of  the  expulsion  by  assigning  the  following  motive!  to 
the  principal  agents  in  the  business.  ''The  measure/'  he  says,  **may  be  referred  to  ih« 
fiEtnaticism  of  Torqueniada,  to  the  avarice  and  superstition  of  Ferdinand,  to  the  false  ideas 
and  inconsiderate  zeal  with  which  they  had  inspired  Isabella,  to  whom  history  cannot 
reftise  the  praise  of  great  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  an  enlightened  mind." 
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the  ooneliudoii  of  business,  he  lingered  in  the  rear  of  his  retinue,  con* 
Tendng  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the  oourt.  As  the  party  was  issuing- 
firam  a  little  chapel  oontigaous  to  the  royal  saloon,  and  just  as  the  king 
was  desoending  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  ruffian  darted  from  an  obscure  recess, 
in  which  he  had  concealed  himself  early  in  the  morning,  and  aimed  a. 
blow  with  a  short  sword,  or  knife,  at  the  back  of  Ferdinand's  neck. 
Fortunately,  the  edge  of  the  weapon  was  turned  by  a  gold  chain  or 
collar,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  It  inflicted,  however,  a 
deep  wound  between  the  shoulders.  Fer£nand  instantly  cried  out, 
**  St.  Mary  preserve  us !  treason,  treason ! "  and  his  attendants,  rushinff- 
on  the  assassin,  stabbed  him  in  three  places  with  their  poniards,  and 
would  have  dispatched  him  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  king,  with  his  usual 
presence  of  mind,  commanded  them  to  desist,  and  take  the  man  alive, 
that  they  might  ascertain  the  real  authors  of  the  conspiracy.  This  wa& 
done  accordingly ;  and  Ferdinand,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  was  care* 
faUy  removed  to  his  apartments  in  the  royal  palace. 

llie  report  of  the  catastrophe  spread  like  wildflre  through  the  city. 
All  classes  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  so  foul  an  act,  which 
seemed  to  cast  a  stain  on  the  honour  and  ^ood  faith  of  the  Catalans. 
Some  suspected  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  vindictive  Moor,  others  of  a  difr* 
appointed  courtier.  The  queen,  who  had  swooned  on  flrst  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  event,  suspected  the  ancient  emoitv  of  the  Catalans, 
who  had  shown  such  determined  opposition  to  her  husband  in  his  early 
vouth.  She  gave  instant  orders  to  nold  in  reacUness  one  of  the  galleys- 
lying  in  the  port,  in  order  to  transp(urt  her  children  from,  the  place,  as 
she  &ared  the  conspiracy  might  be  designed  to  embrace  other  victims.* 

The  populace,  in  the  meanwhile,  assembled  in  great  numbers  round 
the  palace  where  the  king  lay.  All  feelings  of  hosality  had  lon^  sinoe- 
given  way  to  devoted  loyalty  towards  a  government  which  had  uniformly 
respected  the  liberties  of  its  subjects,  and  whose  paternal  sway  had 
secured  similar  blessings  to  Barcelona  with  the  rest  ot  the  empire.  They 
thronged  round  the  building,  cryins  out  that  the  king  was  slain,  and 
demanding  that  his  murderers  ^oiud  be  delivered  up  to  them.  Ferdi- 
nand, exhausted  as  he  was,  would  have  presented  himself  at  the  window 
of  hia  apartment,  but  was  prevented  rrom  making  the  eflbrt  by  hi& 
physicians.  It  was  with  CTcat  difficulty  that  the  people  were  at  length 
satisfied  that  he  was  stiS.  living,  and  that  they  finally  consented  to 
disperse,  on  the  assurance  that  the  assassin  should  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment. 

The  king's  wound,  which  did  not  appear  dangerous  at  first,  gradually 
exhibited  more  alarming  symptoms.  One  of  the  bones  was  found  to  be 
fractured,  and  a  part  of  it  was  removed  by  the  surgeons*  On  the  seventh 
day  his  situation  was  considered  extremely  critical.  During  this  time 
the  queen  was  constancy  by  his  side,  watching  with  him  day  and  nighty 
and  administering  all  his  medicines  with  her  own  hand.  At  length  tho 
unfavourable  symptoms  yielded :  and  his  excellent  constitution  enabled 
him  so  far  to  recover,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  he  was  able  to  show 

*  The  great  bell  of  Velilla,  whose  miracaloua  tollii^  alwayi  aanounced  some  disaster  to 
ihe  monaichy,  was  heard  to  strike  at  the  time  of  this  assault  on  Ferdinand,  being  the  fifth 
time  since  the  subrersion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Moors.  The  fourth  was  on  the  assassir 
nation  of  the  inquisitor  ArbuesTAll  which  is  established  by  ft  aoore  oif  good  ^rtbodox 
witnesses,  as  reiwrted  by  Dr.  Diego  Donnor,  in  his  Discocsos  Ysilai. 
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himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  anxious  subjeots,  who  gaye  themselves  up  to  a 
delirium  of  joy,  offering  thanksgivings  and  grateful  oblations  in  the 
churches;  while  many  a  pilgrimage,  which  had  been  vowed  for  his^ 
restoration  to  health,  was  penbrmed  by  the  good  people  of  Barcelona, 
with  naked  feet,  and  even  on  their  knees,  among  the  wild  sierras  that 
surround  the  city. 

The  author  of  the  crime  proved  to  be  a  peasant,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  of  that  humble  class,  de  remenza,  as  it  was  termed,  which  Ferdinand 
had  been  so  instrumental  some  few  years  sinoe  in  releasing  from  th& 
baser  and  more  grinding  pains  of  servitude.  The  man  appeared  to  be 
insane ;  allegiag,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  the  rightful 
proprietor  of  the  crown,  which  he  expected  to  obtain  by  Ferdinand*8- 
death.  He  declared  himself  willing,  however,  to  give  up  his  pretensions, 
on  condition  of  being  set  at  liberty.  The  king,  convinced  of  hjfi  aliena-^ 
tion  of  mind,  would  have  discharged  him ;  but  the  Catalans,  indignant 
at  the  reproach  which  such  a  crime  seemed  to  attach  to  their  own  honour, 
and  perhaps  distrusting  the  plea  of  insanity,  thought  it  necessary  to 
expiate  it  by  the  blood  of  the  offender,  and  condemned  the  unhappy 
wretch  to  the  dreadftd  doom  of  a  traitor ;  the  preliminary  barbarities  of 
the  sentence,  however,  were  remitted  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen.* 

In  the  spring  of  1493,  while  the  court  was  still  at  Barcelona,  letters 
were  recived  from  Christopher  Columbus,  announcing  his  return  to  Spain, 
and  the  successful  achievement  of  his  great  enterprise,  by  the  discovery 
of  land  beyond  the  western  ocean.  The  delight  and  astonishment  raised 
by  this  intelligence  were  proportioned  to  the  scepticism  with  which  his 
project  had  been  origiaally  viewed.  The  sovereigns  were  now  fiUed  with 
a  natural  impatience  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  other  particulars  of  the 
important  discovery;  and  they  transmitted  instant  instructions  to  the 
admiral  to  repair  to  Barcelona,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  made  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  enterprise. f 

The  great  navigator  had  succeeded,  as  is  well  known,  after  a  voyage, 
the  natural  dif&oulties  of  which  had  been  much  au^ented  by  the  dis- 
trust and  mutinous  spirit  of  his  followers,  in  descrymg  land  on  Friday, 
the  12th  of  October,  1492.  After  some  months  sfpent  in  exploring  the 
delightful  regions,  now  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  eyes  of  a 
European,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  January,  1493,  for  Spain.  One 
of  his  vessels  had  previously  foundered,  and  another  had  deserted  him  ; 
so  that  he  was  left  alone  to  retrace  his  course  across  the  Atlantic.  After 
a  most  tempestuous  voyage,  he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Tagus,  sorely  against  lus  inclination.  $  He  experienced,  however,  the 
most  honourable  reception  from  the  Portuguese  monarch,  John  the 
Second,  who  did  ample  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  Columbus, 

*  A  letter  written  by  Isabella  to  her  confessor,  Fernando  de  Talavera,  during  her  "hath 
band's  iUness,  shows  the  deep  anxiety  of  her  own  mind^  as  well  as  that  of  the  citizens  of 
Barcelona,  at  his  critical  situation,  fVunishing  abundant  evidence,  if  it  were  needed,  of  her 
tenderness  of  hearty  and  the  warmth  of  her  conjugal  attachment. 

t  Columbus  concludes  a  letter,  addressed  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  to  the  treasurer 
Sanchez,  in  the  following  glowing  terms :  "Let  processions  be  made,  festivals  held,  temples 
be  filled  with  branches  and  flowers,  for  Christ  rejoices  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  seeing  the 
future  redemption  of  souls.  Let  us  rejoice,  also,  for  the  temporal  benefit  lively  to  xisolt^ 
not  merely  to  Spcdn,  but  to  all  Christenaom." 

I  The  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  y  Sousa^  appears  to  be  nettled  at  the  prosperous  issoa 
of  the  voyage ;  for  he  testily  remarlcs,  that  "  the  admiral  entered  Lisb^  with  a  VKin- 
glorious  exultation,  in  order  to  make  Portugal  feel,  by  dispbtyfaag  the  tokexui  of  blfl. 
discovery,  how  mucn  she  had  erred  in  not  acceding  to  his  propositions." 
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althonffli  lie  had  failed  to  profit  by  them.*  After  a  brief  delay,  tlio 
admirsu  recmmed  bis  yoyage,  and  crossing  the  bar  of  Saltes  entered  the 
harbour  of  Palos,  about  noon,  on  the  15th  of  March  1493,  being  exactly 
seven  months  and  eleven  days  since  his  departure  from  that  port.f 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  community  of  Ftdos  as  they 
beheld  the  well-known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering  their  harbour. 
Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since  coxisigned  him  to  a  watery 
grave ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preternatural  horrors  which  hung  over  the 
voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most  stormy  and  disastrous  winter 
withm  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners.  Most  of  them  had  rela- 
tives or  Mends  on  board.  They  thronged  immediately  to  the  shore,  to 
assure  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their  return. 
When  they  beheld  their  faces  once  more,  and  saw  them  accompanied  by 
the  numerous  evidences  which  they  brought  back  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  thev  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratulation. 
They  awaited  the  landing  of  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of 
the  place  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where 
solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return ;  while  every  bcU 
in  the  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honour  of  the  glorious  event. 
The  admirsd  was  too  desirous  of  presenting  himself  before  uie  sovereigns, 
to  protract  his  stay  long  at  Falos.  He  took  with  him  on  his  journey 
specimens  of  the  multifarious  products  of  the  newly-discovered  regions. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their 
simple  barbaric  costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  omamente  of  gold,  rudely 
fashioned ;  he  exhibited  also  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  metal 
in  dust,  or  in  crude  masses,!]:  numerous  vegetable  exotics  possessed  of 
aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue,  and  several  kinds  of  quadrupeos  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  birds  whose  varieties  of  gaudy  plumage  gave  a  brilliant 

*  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  John  Pickering,  lias  pointed  out  to  me  a  passage  in  a  Por- 
tuguese author,  giving  some  partictilars  of  Columbus's  visit  to  Portugal.  The  passage, 
which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  oy  any  writer,  is  extremely  interesting,  coming,  as  it  docs, 
from  a  person  high  in  the  royal  confidence,  and  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates : — "In 
the  year  1403,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Mai-ch,  arrived  in  Lisbon  Christopher  Columbus,  nn 
Italum,  who  came  from  the  discovery,  madeundertheauthorityof  the  sovereigns  of  Castile, 
of  the  islands  of  Cipango  and  Autilia ;  from  which  coimtries  he  brought  with  him  the  first 
specimens  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  gold  and  other  tilings  to  be  foimd  there ;  and  he 
was  entitled  admiral  of  them.  The  king,  being  forthwith  informed  of  this,  commanded 
him  into  his  presence ;  and  appeared  to  be  annoyed  and  vexed,  as  well  from  the  belief 
that  the  said  discovery  was  mode  within  the  seas  and  boundaiies  of  his  seigniory  of 
Guinea, — ^which  might  give  rise  to  disputes, — ns,  because  the  said  admiral,  having  become 
somewhat  haughty  by  his  situation,  and  in  the  relation  of  his  adventures  always  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  truth,  made  this  affiiir,  as  to  gold,  silver,  and  riches,  much  greater 
than  it  was.  Especially  did  the  king  accuse  himself  of  negligence  in  having  declined  thiti 
enterprise,  when  Columbus  first  came  to  ask  his  assistance,  from  want  of  credit  and  con- 
fidence in  it.  And,  notwithstanding  the  king  was  importuned  to  kill  him  on  the  spot ; 
since  with  his  death  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  so  far  as  the  sovereigns  of  Castile 
were  concerned,  would  cease,  from  want  of  a  suitable  'person  to  take  charge  of  it ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  might  be  done  without  suspicion  of  the  king's  being  privy  to  it, — 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  admiral  was  overbearing  and  puffed  up  by  his  success,  they  might 
easily  bring  it  about  that  his  own  indiscretion  should  appear  the  occasion  of  his  death, — 
yet  the  king,  as  he  was  a  prince  greatly  fearing  Ood,  not  only  forbade  this,  but  even  showed 
the  admiral  honour  and  much  favour,  and  therewith  dismissed  him." 

t  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  on  Friday,  discovered  land  on  Friday,  and  re-entered  the 
port  of  Palos  on  Friday.  These  curious  coincidences  should  have  sufficed,  one  might 
think,  to  dispel,  especially  with  American  mariners,  the  superstitious  draad,  still  so 
prevalent,  of  commencing  a  voyage  on  that  ominous  day. 

t  Among  other  specimens,  was  a  lump  of  gold,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  fiasliioncd 
into  a  vessel  for  containing  the  host;  "thu8,'^sa^  Salazar  deMeudozai  "converting  the 
fimt-fniJts  of  the  new  donunions  to  pious  uses.** 
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effect  to  the  pageant.  The  admiral's  progress  through  the  oonntry  was 
cyerywhere  impeded  by  the  multitudes  tnrongiiig  tbrth  to  gaze  at  the 
cxtraordhiaiy  spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man,  'vmo,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  that  time,  which  has  now  lost  its  force  from  its 
familiarity,  j&st  revealed  the  existence  of  a  "New  "World."  As  he 
passed  through  the  busy,  populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window,  balcony, 
and  housetop,  which  could  afford  a  glimpse  of  him,  is  described  to  have 
been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the  middle  of  April  before 
Columbus  reached  Barcelona.  The  nobility  and  cavaliers  in  attendance 
on  the  court,  together  with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates 
to  receive  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  John,  under  a  superb  canopj 
of  state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  approach  they  rose  from  their 
seats,  and,  extending  their  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be 
seated  before  them.  These  were  unprecedented  marks  of  condescensioa 
to  a  person  of  Columbus's  rank,  in  the  haughty  and  ceremonious  court  of 
Castile.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  Columbus. 
He  had  folly  established  the  truth  of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the 
face  of  argument,  sophistry,  sneer,  scepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had 
achieved  this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calculation,  supported  through  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  by  consummate  conduct.  The  honours  paid 
him,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
military  success,  purchased  by  the  blood  ana  tears  of  thousands,  were, 
in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power,  successfully  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  sovereigns  requested  from  Columbus  a 
recital  of  his  adventures.  His  manner  was  sedate  and  dignified,  but 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  natural  enthusiasm.  He  enumerated  the  several 
islands  which  he  had  visited,  expatiated  on  the  temperate  character  of 
the  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  tne  soil  for  every  variety  of  agricultural 
production,  appealing  to  the  samples  imported  by  him  as  evidence  of 
their  natural  truitfulness.  He  dwelt  more  at  large  on  the  precious 
metals  to  be  found  in  these  islands ;  which  he  inferred,  less  from  the 
specimens  actually  obtained,  than  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
natives  to  their  abundance  in  the  uneiqplored  regions  of  the  interior. 
Lastly,  he  pointed  out  the  wide  scope  afforded  to  Christian  zeal  in  the 
illumination  of  a  race  of  men,  whose  minds,  far  from  being  wedded  to 
any  system  of  idolatry,  were  prepared,  by  their  extreme  simplicity,  for 
the  reception  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  doctrine.  The  last  consideration 
touched  Isabella's  heart  most  sensibly ;  and  the  whole  audience  kindled 
with  various  emotions  by  the  speaker's  eloquence,  filled  up  the  perspective 
with  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  their  own  fancies,  as  ambition,  or  avarice, 
or  devotional  feeling  predominated  in  their  bosoms.  When  Columbus 
ceased,  the  king  and  ^ueen,  together  with  all  present,  prostrated  them- 
selves on  their  knees  in  grateful  thanksgivings,  while  tne  solemn  strains 
of  the  Te  Deum  were  poured  forth  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  as  in 
commemoration  of  some  glorious  victory. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  excited  a  sensation,  particularly  among 
men  of  science,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  apathy  which  had  preceded  them.  They  congratulated  one 
another  on  being  reserved  for  an  age  which  had  witnessed  the  consunH 
mation  of  so  grand  an  eyent.   The  learned  Martyr,  who,  in  his  multifarious 
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OQR^Bi^ndenoe,  had  not  even  deigned  to  notice  the  preparaticms 
for  the  Yoyage  of  difiooveiy,  now  laviimed  the  most  unhounded  panegyric 
on  its  results ;  which  he  contemplated  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher^ 
haying  far  less  referenoe  to  considerations  of  pront  or  policy,  than  to 
the  prospect  which  they  unfolded  of  enlargmg  the  boundaries  of 
knomedge.  Most  of  the  scholars  of  the  day,  noweyer,  adopted  the 
erroneous  hypothesis  of  Columbus,  who  considered  the  lands  he  had 
discoyered  as  bordering  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and  lying  adjacent 
to  the  yast  and  opulent  regions  depicted  in  such  golden  colours  by 
Mandeyille  and  the  Poll.  This  conjecture,  which  was  conformable  to 
the  admiral's  opinions  before  undertiudng  the  yoyage,  was  corroborated 
by  the  apparent  similarity  between  yarious  natural  productions  of  these 
islands  and  of  titie  East.  From  this  misapprehension,  the  new  dominions 
soon  came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  West  Indies,  an  appellation  by 
which  they  are  still  recognised  in  the  titles  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

Columbus,  during  his  residence  at  Barcelona^  continued  to  receiye 
from  the  Spanish  soyereigns  the  most  honourable  distinctions  which  royal 
bounty  cotud  confer.  When  Ferdinand  rode  abroad,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  admiral  at  his  side.  The  courtiers,  in  emulation  of  their  master^ 
made  frequent  entertainments,  at  which  he  was  treated  with  the 
punctilious  deference  paid  to  a  noble  of  the  highest  class.*  £ut  the 
attentions  most  grateful  to  his  lofty  spirit  w^re  me  preparations  of  the 
Spanish  court  for  prosecuting  his  disooyeries  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  their  importance.  A  board  was  established  for  the  direction  of 
Indian  affairs,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  and  two  subordinate 
functionaries.  The  first  of  these  officers  was  Juan  de  Fonseca,  arch- 
deacon of  Seyille,  an  actiye,  ambitious  prelate,  subsequently  raised  to 
high  episcopal  preferment,  whose  shrewdness  and  capacity  for  business 
enabled  him  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  Indian  department  during 
the  whole  of  the  present  reign.  An  office  for  the  transaction  of  business 
was  instituted  at  Seyille,  and  a  custom-house  placed  under  its  direction 
at  Cadiz.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  important  establishment  of  the 
Casa  de  la  Contratacion  de  las  Indiae^  or  India  House. 

The  commercial  regulations  adopted  exhibit  a  narrow  policy  in  some  of 
their  features,  for  which  a  justification  may  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Portuguese  particularly,  but  which 
entered  still  more  largely  into  the  colonial  le^slation  of  Spain  under 
later  princes.  The  new  territories,  far  from  bein^  permitted  free  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  were  opened  only  under  strict  limitations  to 
Spanish  subjects,  and  were  reseryed  as  forming,  in  some  sort,  part  of  the 
exclusive  reyenue  of  the  crown.  All  persons  of  whatever  description, 
were  interdicted,  under  the  severest  penalties  from  trading  with  or  even 
visiting  the  Indies,  without  licence  from  the  constituted  authorities,  \t 
was  impossible  to  evade  this,  as  a  minute  specification  of  the  ships, 
cargoes,  crews,  with  the  property  appertaining  to  each  individual,  was 
required  to  be  taken  at  the  omce  in  Cadiz,  and  a  corresponding  registra- 
tion in  a  similar  office  established  at  Hispaniola.     A  more  sagacious 

•  He  was  permitted  to  quarter  the  ropX  arms  with  hia  own,  which  consiflted  of  a  group 
of  golden  islands  amid  azure  billows.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  five  anchors,  with 
the  celebrated  motto,  well  known  as  being  carrcd  on  his  sepulchro.  (See  part  II. 
chap.  XVIII.)  He  reoeiTed  besides,  soon  after  his  return,  the  substantial  gratuity  of  a 
thousand  doblas  of  gold  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  premium  of  10.000  marayedis. 
promised  to  the  person  who  fir4t  deterisd  land.        ....... 
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«pirit  was  manifested  in  the  ample  provisioii  made  of  wliatever  oeuld 
contribute  to  the  support  or  permanent  prosperity  of  the  infant  colony, 
€hndn,  plants,  tiie  seed  of  numerous  TegetaUe  produotSy  whidi  in  the 
genial  oumate  of  the  Indies  might  be  made  valuable  articles  for  domestic 
consumption  or  export,  were  liberally  furnished.  Commodities  of  every 
deseripnon  for  tiie  supply  of  the  fleet  were  exempted  from  duty.  The 
owners  of  all  vessels  tlux>ughout  the  ports  of  Andalusia  were  required  by 
an  ordinance,  somewhat  fcrbitraxy,  to  hold  them  in  readiness  for  the 
expedition.  Still  further  autiiorit^  was  given  to  impress  both  officers  and 
men,  if  necessary,  into  the  service.  Artisans  of  every  sort,  provided 
with  the  implements  of  their  various  crafts,  including  a  great  number  of  . 
miners  for  exploring  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  the  new  regions, 
were  enrolled  m  the  expedition ;  in  order  to  defray  the  heavy  charges  of 
which,  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  regular  resources,  had  recourse 
to  a  loan  and  to  the  sequestrated  property  of  the  exiled  Jews. 

Amid  their  own  temporal  concerns,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  did  not 
forget  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  new  subjects.  The  Indians  who 
accompanied  Columbus  to  Barcelona  had  been  aU  of  them  baptised,  being 
offered  up,  in  the  language  of  a  Castilian  writer,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Oentiles.  King  Ferdinand  and  his  son,  Prince  John,  stood  as  sponsors 
to  two  of  them,  who  were  permitted  to  take  their  names.  One  of  the 
Indians  remained  attached  to  the  prince's  establishment;  the  residue 
were  sent  to  Seville,  whence,  after  suitable  religious  instruction,  they 
were  to  be  returned  as  missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  the  &ith 
among  their  own  countrymen.  Twelve  Spanish  ecclesiastics  were  also 
destined  to  this  service ;  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  so 
conspicuous  afterwards  for  his  benevolent  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
nnfortnnate  natives.  The  most  explicit  directions  were  given  to  the 
admiral  to  use  every  effort  for  the  illimiination  of  the  poor  heathen, 
which  was  set  forth  as  the  primary  object  of  the  expedition.  He  was 
particularly  enjoined  **to  abstain  from  all  means  of  annoyance,  and  to 
treat  them  well  and  lovingly,  maintaining  a  familiar  intercourse  intk 
them,  rendering  them  all  the  kind  offices  in  his  power,  distributing 
presents  of  the  merdiandise  and  various  commooities  which  their 
Highnesses  had  caused  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  finally,  to  chastise  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  all  who 
should  offer  the  natives  the  slightest  molestation."  Such  were  the 
instructions  emphatically  urged  on  Columbus  for  the  regulation  of  his 
intercourse  wim  the  savages;  and  their  indulgent  tenor  sufficiently 
attests  the  benevolent  and  rational  views  of  Isabella  in  religious  matters, 
when  not  warped  by  any  foreign  influence. 

Towards  the  last  of  May,  Columbus  quitted  Barcelona  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  and  expediting  the  preparations  for  departure  on  his 
second  voyage.  He  was  aocompanied  to  the  gates  of  the  citv  by  all  the 
nobility  and  cavaliers  of  the  court.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  different 
towns  to  provide  him  and  his  suite  with  lodgings  &ee  of  expense.  His 
former  commission  was  not  only  confirmed  in  its  full  extent,  but  con- 
siderably enlarged.  For  the  sake  of  dispatch,  he  was  authorised  to 
nominate  to  all  offices,  without  application  to  government ;  and  ordinances 
and  letters  patent  bearing  the  royal  seal  were  to  be  issued  by  him, 
subscribed,  by  himself  or  nis  deputy,  .  He  was  intrusted  in  fine,  with 
fiuoh  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  showed  that  however  tardy  tiie  aovareigvs 

T  2 
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may  have  been  in  granting  him  their  confidence,  they  were  not  disposed 
to  stint  the  measure  of  it  when  his  deserts  were  once  established.* 

Soon  after  Columbus's  return  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  applied 
to  the  court  of  Home  to  confirm  them  in  the  possession  of  their  recent 
^scoveries,  and  invest  them  with  similar  extent  of  jurisdiction  with 
that  formerly  conferred  on  the  kings  of  Portugal.  It  was  an  opinion,  as 
ancient  perhaps  as  the  crusades,  that  the  pope,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  had 
competent  authority  to  dispose  of  all  countries  inhabited  by  heathen 
nations,  in  favour  of  Christian  potentates.  Althoiigh  Eerdmand  and 
Isabella  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fuller  satisfied  of  this  right,  yet  they 
wore  willing  to  acquiesce  in  its  assumption  in  the  present  instance,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  papal  sanction  would  most  efiectually  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  all  others  and  especially  their  Portuguese  rivals.  In  their 
application  to  the  Holy  See,  they  were  careful  to  represent  their  own 
discoveries  as  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  rights  formerly  conceded 
by  it  to  their  neighbours.  They  enlarged  on  their  services  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faiui,  which,  they  affirmed  to  be  a  principal  motive  of  their 
present  operations.  They  intimated,  finally,  that,  although  many 
competent  persons  deemed  their  application  to  the  court  of  Home,  for  a 
title  to  territories  already  in  their  jpossession,  to  be  unnecessary,  yet  as 
pious  princes,  and  dutiful  chUdren  of  the  church,  they  were  unwillmg  to 
proceed  further  without  the  sanction  of  him  to  whose  keeping  its  highest 
interests  were  entrusted. 

The  pontifical  throne  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Alexander  the  Sixth ; 
a  man  who,  although  degraded  by  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  most 
sordid  appetites,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  singular  acuteness  as  weU 
as  energy  of  character.  He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  application  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  made  no  hesitation  in  granting  what  cost  him 
nothing,  while  it  recognised  the  assumption  of  powers  which  had  already 
begun  to  totter  in  the  opinion  of  mankmd. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1493,  he  published  a  bull,  in  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  eminent  services  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  the  cause 
of  the  church,  especially  in  the  subversion  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in 
Spain,  and  willing  to  afibrd  still  wider  scope  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
pious  labours,  he,  '^  out  of  his  pure  liberality,  infallible  knowledge,  and 
plenitude  of  apostolic  power,''  confirmed  them  in  the  possession  of  all 
lands  discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  by  them  in  the  western 
ocean,  comprehending  the  same  extensive  rights  of  jurisdiction  with  those 
formerly  conceded  to  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

This  bull  he  supported  by  another,  dated  on  the  following  day,  in 

*  Coiisidoring  tho  importanc«  of  Columbus's  discoveries,  and  the  distinguished  reception 
^'ivcn  to  him  at  Barcelona,  one  might  have  ex|)ected  to  find  some  notice  of  him  in  the 
records  of  the  citv.  An  intelligent  Ariond  of  mme,  Mr.  Geoi^e  Sumner,  on  a  visit  to  that 
ciipital,  examined  these  record^,  as  well  as  the  archives  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  in  the 
Lope  of  meeting  with  some  such  account,  but  in  vain.  The  dietaria,  or  "daybook "of 
]3arcclona  records  the  entrance  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  and  the  heir-apparent  into  the 
city,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1492,  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  king,  queen,  and 
the  prince  entered  to-day,  the  city,  and  took  up  their  alx^e  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishoj)  of 
Urgil,  in  the  Calle  Ancha."  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  shows  and  rejoicings  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion.  After  this  come  two  other  entries :  "1498,  February  4.  The 
king,  queen,  and  the  prince  went  to  Monserrat " — "Feb.  14.  The  king,  queen,  and  the  prince 
returned  to  Barcelona."  But  not  a  word  is  given  to  the  discoverer  of  a  world !  And  we 
con  only  coi\}ecture  that  the  haughtv  Catuan  felt  no  desire  to  communicate  an  evuit 
which  reflected  no  glory  on  him,  and  tae  advantages  of  which  were  jtaloiuly  reserved  for 
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wMch  the  pope,  in  order  to  obviate  any  misunderstanding  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  acting  no  doubt  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
defined  with  greater  precision  the  intention  of  his  original  grant  to  the 
latter,  by  bestowing  on  them  all  such  lands  as  they  should  discover  to 
the  west  and  south  of  an  imaginary  line,  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  his  Holiness,  that  the 
Spaniards,  by  pursuing  a  western  route,  might  in  time  reach  the  eastern 
limits  of  countries  previously  granted  to  the  Portuguese.  At  least  this 
would  appear  from  the  import  of  a  third  bull,  issued  September  25th  of 
the  same  year,  which  invested  the  sovereigns  with  plenary  authority 
over  all  countries  discovered  by  them,  whether  in  the  East,  or  within  the 
boundaries  of  India,  all  previous  concessions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. "With  the  title  derived  from  actual  possession  thus  fortified  by 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction,  the  Spaniards  might  have  promised 
themselves  an  uninterrupted  career  of  discovery,  but  for  the  jealousy  of 
their  rivals  the  Portuguese. 

The  court  of  Lisbon  viewed  with  secret  disquietude  the  increasing 
maritime  enterprise  of  its  neighbours.  While  the  Portuguese  were 
timidly  creeping  along  the  barren  shores  of  Africa,  the  Spaniards  had 
boldly  launched  into  the  deep,  and  rescued  unknown  realms  from  its 
embraces,  which  teemed  in  their  fancies  with  treasures  of  inestimable 
wealth.  Their  mortification  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that 
all  this  might  have  been  achieved  for  themselves,  had  they  but  known 
how  to  profit  by  the  proposals  of  Columbus.*  From  the  first  moment  in 
which  the  success  of  the  admiral's  enterprise  was  established,  John  the 
Second,  a  politic  and  ambiUous  prince,  had  sought  some  pretence  to 
check  the  career  of  discovery,  or  at  least  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  it. 

In  his  interview  with  Columbus  at  Lisbon,  he  suggested  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Spaniards  might  interfere  with  the  rights  secured  to  the 
Portuguese  by  repeated  papal  sanction  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  witii  Spain  in  1479.  Columbus, 
without  entering  into  the  discussion,  contented  himself  with  declaring 
that  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  own  government  to  steer  clear  of  all 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  African  coast,  and  that  his  course  indeed 
had  led  him  in  an  entii*ely  different  direction.  Although  John  professed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  he  soon  after  despatched  an  am- 
bassador to  Barcelona,  who,  after  dwelling  on  some  irrelevant  topics, 
touched,  as  it  were,  incidentally  on  the  real  object  of  his  mission,  the 
late  voyage  of  discovery.  He  congratulated  the  Spanish  sovereigns  on 
its  success ;  expatiated  on  the  civilities  shown  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  to 
Columbus  on  his  late  arrival  there ;  and  acknowledged  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  his  master  at  the  orders  given  to  the  admiral  to  hold  a  western 
course  from  the  Canaries,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  same  course  would 
be  pursued  in  future,  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  Portugal  by 
deviation  to  the  south.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  existence 
of  such  claims  had  been  intimated  by  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  intelligence  that 

*  Padre  Abarca  considers  "that  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  first  offered  to  the  kings 
of  Portuffal  and  England,  was  reserved  by  Heaven  for  Siwiin,  being  fwctd  in  a  manner  on, 
Fedlnand,  in  recomi>enso  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Moors,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  I " 
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King  John  was  equipping  a  considerable  armament,  in  order  to  anticipate' 
or  defeat  tibeir  discoveries  in  the  west.  They  instantly  sent  one  of  tneir 
household,  Don  Lope  de  Herrera,  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  king  for  his  hospitable  recep- 
tion of  Columbus,  accompanied  with  a  request  mat  he  would  prohibit  ms 
subjects  from  interference  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  th&^ 
West,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  latter  had  been  excluded  &om  the' 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa.  The  ambassador  was  famished  with 
orders  of  a  difTerent  import,  provided  he  should  find  the  reports  correct 
respecting  the  equipment  and  probable  destination  of  a  Portuguese 
armada.  Instead  of  a  conciliatory  deportment,  he  was,  in  that  case,  to* 
assume  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  and  to  demand  a  fall  explanation  fioni 
King  John  of  his  designs.  The  cautious  prinoe,  who  had  received, 
through  his  secret  agents  in  Castile,  intelligence  of  these  latter  instruc- 
tions, managed  matters  so  discreetly  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  their 
exercise.  He  abandoned,  or  at  least  postponed,  his  meditated  expedition, 
in  the  hope  of  adjusting  the  dispute  by  negotiation,  in  which  he  excelled* 
In  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  <  f  the  Spanish  court,  he  engaged  to 
fit  out  no  fleet  from  his  dominions  within  sixty  days ;  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  a  fresh  mission  to  Barcelona,  with  directions  to  propose  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  nations,  by  making  the 
parallel  of  the  Canaries  a  line  of  partition  between  them ;  the  rigiit  of 
discovery  to  the  north  being  reserved  to  the  Spsmiards,  and  that  to  the- 
south  to  the  Portuguese. 

While  this  game  of  diplomacy  was  going  on,  the  Castilian  court  availed 
itself  of  the  interval  afforded  by  its  rival  to  expedite  preparations  for  the 
second  voyage  of  discovery  ;  wnich,  through  tne  personal  activity  of  the 
admiral,  ana  the  facilities  everywhere  aflbnied  him,  were  fully  completed 
before  the  close  of  September.  Instead  of  the  reluctance,  and  indeed 
avowed  disgust,  which  had  been  manifested  by  all  classes  to  his  former 
voyage,  the  only  embarrassment  now  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  selection 
among  the  multitude  of  competitors  who  pressed  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
present  expedition.  The  reports  and  sanguine  speculations  of  the  first 
adventurers  had  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  many,  which  was  still  further 
heightened  by  the  exhibition  of  the  rich  and  curious  products  which. 
Columbus  had  brought  back  with  him,  and  by  tlie  popular  belief  that  the- 
new  discoveries  formed  part  of  that  gorgeous  East, 

"  whose  cavenui  teem 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  with  seeds  of  gold," 

and  which  tradition  and  romance  had  alike  invested  with  the  supematuraT 
splendours  of  enchantment.  Many  others  were  stimulated  by  the  wild 
love  of  adventure,  kindled  in  the  long  Moorish  war,  but  wnich,  now 
excluded  from  that  career,  sought  other  objects  in  the  vast,  untravelled 
regions  of  the  New  World.  The  complement  of  the  fleet  was  originally 
fixed  at  twelve  hundred  souls,  which,  through  importunity  or  various 
pretences  of  the  applicants,  was  eventually  swelled  to  fifteen  hxindred. 
Amone  these  were  many  who  enlisted  without  compensation,  including 
several  persons  of  rank,  hidalgos,  and  members  of  the  royal  household. 
The  whole  squadron  amounted  to  seventeen  vessels,  three  of  them  of  one 
hundred  tons'  burthen  each.  With  this  gallant  navy,  Columbus,  drop- 
ping down  the  Guadalquivir,  took  his  departure  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz 
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on  tiie  25t]i  of  September,  1493 ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
melaneholj  plight  in  which,  but  the  year  prcTioua,  he  sallied  forth  like 
some  fiorlom  knight-errant  on  a  desperate  and  chimerical  enterprise. 

No  sooner  had  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
dispatched  an  embassy  in  solemn  state  to  advise  the  kin^  of  Portugal  of 
it.  This  ranbassy  was  composed  of  two  persons  of  distinguished  rank, 
Dan  Pedro  de  Ayala,  and  Don  Garci  Lopez  de  Carbajal.  Agreeably  to 
their  instructions,  they  represented  to  the  Portuguese  monarch  the  in- 
admissibiHt^^ofhis  propositions  respecting  the  boundary  line  of  navigation; 
thev  argued  that  the  grants  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  1479,  had  reference  merely  to  the  actual  possessions  of  Portugal,  and 
the  right  of  discovery  by  an  eastern  route  along  the  coast  of  AfiioBL  to  the 
Indies ;  that  these  rights  had  been  invariably  respected  by  Spain ;  Uiat 
the  late  voyage  of  Columbus  struck  into  a  directiy  opposite  track ;  and 
that  the  several  bulls  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  prescribing  the  liila 
of  partition,  not  from  east  to  west,  but  &om  the  noroi  to  the  south  pole, 
were  intended  to  secure  to  the  Spaniards  the  exclusive  right  of  discoveiy 
in  the  western  ocean.  The  ambassadors  concluded  wi&  offering,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereigns,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  court  of  Eome,  or  of  any  common  umpire. 

Kinff  John  was  de^ly  chagrined  at  learning  the  departure  of  the 
Spanish  expediti<m.  He  saw  that  his  rivals  hM  been  acting,  while  he 
had  been  amused  with  negotiation.  He  at  first  threw  out  hints  of  aa 
immediate  rupture ;  and  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  intimidate  the  Cas- 
tilian  ambassadors,  by  bringing  them  accidentally,  as  it  were,  in  presence 
of  a  splendid  array  of  cavalry ,  mounted  and  ready  for  immediate  service. 
He  vented  his  spleen  on  the  embassy,  by  declaring  that  **  it  was  a  meie 
abortion,  having  neither  head  nor  feet ;  "  alluding  to  the  personal  in- 
firmity of  Ayam,  who  was  lame,  and  to  the  light,  mvolous  character  of 
the  other  envoy. 

These  symptoms  of  discontent  were  duly  notified  to  the  Spanish 
government,  who  commanded  the  superintendent,  Fonseca,  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  Portuguese,  and,  in  case  any  hostile 
armament  should  quit  their  ports,  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  against  it  with 
one  double  its  force.  Sling  John,  however,  was  too  shrewd  a  prince  to 
be  drawn  into  so  impolitic  a  measure  as  war  with  a  powerful  adversary, 
quite  as  likely  to  baffle  him  in  the  field  as  in  the  counciL  Neither  did 
he  relish  the  suggestion  of  deciding  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  since  he 
well  knew  that  Ms  claim  rested  on  too  unsound  a  basis  to  authorise  the 
expectation  of  a  favourable  award  from  any  impartial  umpire.  He  had 
already  failed  in  an  application  for  redress  to  the  court  of  Eome,  whic^ 
answered  him  by  reference  to  its  bulls,  recently  published.  In  this 
emergency,  he  came  to  the  resolution  at  last,  which  should  have  been 
first  adopted,  of  deciding  the  matter  by  a  fair  and  open  conference.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  year,  however,  that  his  discontent  so  far 
subsided  as  to  allow  his  acquiescence  in  this  measure. 

At  length,  commissioners  named  by  the  two  crowns  convened  at  Tor- 
desillas,  and,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1494,  subscribed  articles  of  agreement, 
which  were  ratified  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  by  the  respeiHave 
powers.  In  this  treaty  the  Spaniards  were  secured  in  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigation  and  discovery  in  the  western  ocean.  At  the  urgent  remon- 
strance of  the  Portuguese,  however,  who  complained  that  the  papal  line 
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of  demarcation  cooped  up  their  enterpriaes  within  too  narrow  limits,  iiiey 
consented  that,  instead  of  one  hundi^,  it  should  be  removed  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  ^beyond  which, 
all  discoveries  should  appertain  to  the  Snanish  nation.  ^  It  was  agreed 
that  one  or  two  caravels  should  be  provided  by  each  nation,  to  niieet  at 
the  Ghrand  Canary,  and  proceed  due  west  the  appointed  distance,  with  a 
number  of  scientific  men  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  deter- 
mining llie  longitude ;  and,  if  any  land  should  fall  under  the  meridian, 
the  direction  of  the  line  should  be  ascertained  by  the  erection  of  beacons 
at  suitable  distances.  The  proposed  meeting  never  took  place.  But  the 
removal  of  the  partition  l^e  was  followed  by  important  consequences  to 
the  Portuguese,  who  derived  from  it  their  pretensions  to  the  noble  empire 
of  Brazil. 

Thus  this  singular  misunderstanding,  which  menaced  an  open  rupture 
at  one  time,  was  happily  adjusted.  Fortunately,  the  accomplishment  of 
tiie  passage  round  tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  occurred  soon  after- 
waras,  led  the  Portuguese  in  an  opposite  direction  to  their  Spanish  rivals ; 
their  Brazilian  possessions  having  too  littie  attractions,  at  first,  to  turn 
them  from  the  splendid  path  of  mscovery  thrown  open  in  the  East.  It 
was  not  manv  ^ears,  however,  before  the  two  nations,  by  pursuing  oppo- 
site routes  of  circumnavigation,  were  brought  into  collision  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  ;  a  circumstance  never  contemplated,  apparently,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas.  Their  mutual  pretensions  were  founded,  nowever, 
on  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  itself 
only  supplementary  to  the  original  bull  of  demarcation  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth.*  Thus  this  bold  stretch  of  papal  authori^,  so  often  ridiculed  as 
chimerical  and  absurd,  was  in  a  measure  justified  by  the  event,  since  it 
did,  in  fact,  determine  the  principles  on  which  the  vast  extent  of  unap- 

Sropiiated  empire,  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  was  ultimately 
ivided  between  two  petty  states  of  Europe. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  history  of  Spain  becomes 
incorporated  with  that  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Before  embarking 
on  the  wide  sea  of  European  politics,  however,  and  bidding  adieu  for  a 
season  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  view  of  the  internal  administration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to 
show  its  operation  on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  nation.  This,  as  it 
constitutes,  when  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  principal  end  of  all 
government,  should  never  be  altogether  divorced  from  any  history.     It 

•  The  contested  territory  was  the  Molucca  islands,  which  each  party  claimed  for  itself 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas.  After  more  than  one  congress,  in  which  all  the 
cosmo^phical  science  of  the  day  was  put  in  requisition,  the  aflEair  was  terminated 
dlamiabU  by  the  Spanish  government's  relinquishing  its  pretension^  in  oousideration  of 
850,000  ducats  paid  by  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
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is  partioidarly  deseiTiBg  of  note  in  the  preseiit  reign,  wMcli  stimnlated 
the  active  development  of  the  national  energies  in  every  department  of 
scienoe,  and  whion  forms  a  leading  epoch  in  the  ornamental  uteratnre  of 
the  country.  The  present  and  me  following  chapter  will  embrace  the 
mental  progress  of  tne  kingdom,  not  merely  down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  but  through  the  whole  of  Isabella's  reign,  in  order  to 
e:dubit  as  for  as  possible  its  entire  results,  at  a  single  glance,  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader. 

We  have  beheld,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  auspicious  literary 
promise  afforded  by  the  reign  of  Isabella's  father,  John  the  Second,  of 
Castile.  Under  the  anarchical  sway  of  his  son,  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
court,  as  we  have  seen,  was  abandoned  to  unbounded  licence,  and  the 
whole  nation  sunk  into  a  mental  torpor,  from  which  it  was  roused  only 
by  the  tumults  of  civil  war.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  the  few 
blossoms  of  literature,  which  had  begun  to  open  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  preceding  reign,  were  speedily  trampled  under  foot,  and 
every  vestige  of  civilisation  seemed  in  a  fau*  way  to  be  efBo^ced  from 
the  land. 

The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  government  were  too  much 
clouded  by  civil  dissensions  to  afford  a  much  more  cheering  prospect. 
Ferdinand's  earlv  education,  moreover,  had  been  greatly  neglected. 
Before  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  tiie  Catalan  wars. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  among  soldiers,  in  camps  instead  of  schools ;  and 
the  wisdom  which  he  so  eminently  displayed  in  later  life  was  drawn  far 
more  from  his  own  resources  than  from  books. 

Isabella  was  reared  under  more  favourable  auspices;  at  least  more 
favourable  to  mental  culture.  She  was  allowed  to  pass  her  youth  in 
retirement,  and  indeed  oblivion,  as  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  under 
her  mother's  care,  at  Arevalo.  In  this  modest  seclusion,  free  from  the 
engrossing  vanities  and  vexations  of  court  life,  she  had  full  leisure  to 
indulge  the  habits  of  study  and  reflection  to  which  her  temper  naturally 
disposed  her.  She  was  acquainted  with  several  modem  languages, 
and  both  wrote  and  discoursed  in  her  own  with  great  precision  and 
elegance.  No  great  expense  or  solicitude,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  lavished  on  her  education.  She  was  uninstructed  in  the  Latin, 
which  in  that  day  was  of  greater  importance  than  at  present;  since 
it  was  not  only  the  common  medium  of  communication  between  learned 
men,  and  the  language  in  which  the  most  familiar  treatises  were 
often  composed,  but  was  frequently  used  by  well-educated  foreigners 
at  court,  and  especially  employed  in  diplomatic  intercourse  and 
negotiation. 

Isabella  resolved  to  repair  the  defecte  of  education  by  devoting  herself 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  tongue,  so  soon  as  the  distractmg  wars 
with  Portugal,  which  attended  her  accession,  were  terminated.  We 
have  a  letter  from  Pulgar,  addressed  to  the  queen  soon  after  that  event, 
in  which  he  inquires  concerning  her  progress ;  intimating  his  surprise 
that  she  can  find  time  for  study  amidst  her  multitude  of  engrossing 
occupations,  and  expressing  his  confidence  that  she  will  acquire  the 
Latin  with  the  same  facility  with  which  she  had  already  mastered  other 
languages.  The  result  justified  his  prediction;  for  **in  less  than  a 
year,"- observes  another  contemporary,  **her  admirable  genius  enabled 
her  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie  Latin  language,  so  that  she  could 
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Buderataiid  iiiliioiit  nraoh  difficulty  ^wliateTer  was  written  or  spoken, 
in  it."  • 

Isabella  inherited  tiie  taste  of  her  father,  John  the  Second,  for  the 
collecting  of  books.  She  endowed  the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
at  Toledo,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  1477,  with  a  library,  consisting 
principally  of  mannsoripts.  f  The  arehives  of  Simancas  contain  catalogaea 
of  part  01  two  separate  collections,  belonging  to  her,  whose  broken 
remains  haye  coDtribnted  to  swell  the  magnificent  library  of  the 
£senrial.  Most  of  them  are  in  manuscript;  the  richly  coloured  and 
highly  decorated  binding  of  these  volumes  (an  art  whicn  the  Spaniarda 
denved  from  the  Arabs)  shows  how  highly  they  were  prized,  and  the 
worn  and  battered  condition  of  some  of  them  proves  that  they  were  Bot 
kept  merely  for  show.J 

The  queen  manifested  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for  the  instructioit 
of  her  own  children.  Her  daughters  were  endowed  by  nature  with 
amiable  dispositions,  that  seoonded  her  maternal  efforts.  The  most 
competent  masters,  native  and  foreign,  especially  from  Italy,  then  bo 
active  in  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  were  employed  in  their  tuition^ 
This  was  particularly  intrusted  to  two  brothers,  Antonio  and  Alessandro 
Oeraldino,  natives  oi  that  country.  Both  were  conspicuous  for  their 
abilities  and  classical  erudition  ;  and  the  latter,  imo  survived  his 
brother  Antonio,  was  subsequently  raised  to  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments.§  Under  these  masters  tne  infantas  made  attainments  rarely 
permitted  to  the  sex,  and  acquired  such  &miliarity  with  the  Latin 
tongue  especially,  as  excited  lively  admiration  among  those  over  whom 
they  were  called  to  preside  in  riper  years. 

A  still  deeper  anxiety  was  shown  in  the  education  of  her  only  son. 
Prince  John,  heir  of  the  united  Spanish  monarchies.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  train  him  up  in  a  manner  that  might  tend  to  the  formation 
of  a  character  suited  to  his  exalted  station.  He  was  placed  in  a  class 
consisting  of  ten  youths,  selected  from  the  sons  of  the  principal  nobility* 
Five  of  them  were  of  his  own  age,  and  five  of  riper  years ;  and  they 
were  all  brought  to  reside  with  him  in  i^e  palace.  By  this  means  it 
was  hoped  to  combine  the  advantages  of  public  with  those  of  private 
education ;  which  last,  from  its  solitary  character,  necessarily  excludes 
the  subject  of  it  from  the  wholesome  innuence  exerted  by  bringing  the 
powers  into  daily  collision  with  antagonists  of  a  similar  age. 

A  mimic  council  was  also  formed  on  €lie  model  of  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  suitable  persons  of  more  advanced  standing,  whose  province 

*  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  her  familiarity  with  the  Latin,  that  the  lettens  addressed  to 
her  hj  her  confessor  seem  to  have  been  written  in  that  language  wad  the  Castilian  indiffer- 
ently, exhibiting  occasionally  a  curions  patchwork  in  the  alternate  use  of  eadi  in  the  same 
epistle. 

t  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  printing,  collections  of  books  were  necessarily  very- 
small  and  thinly  scattered,  owing  to  the  extreme  cost  of  manuscripts.  The  learned  Saes 
has  collected  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  matter.  ThB  most  copious  library 
which  he  could  find  any  account  of  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  was  owned  by 
the  counts  of  Benavente,  and  contained  not  more  than  one  hundredi  and  twenty  volumas. 
>Iany  of  these  were  duplicates ;  of  Livy  alone  there  were  eight  copies.  The  cathedral 
churches  in  Spain  rented  their  books  every  year  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidders,  whence 
they  derived  a  considerable  revenue. 

t  The  largest  oollection  compriaed  about  two  hundred  axkd  one  articles,  or  distinct  works. 

§  Antonio,  the  eldest,  died  in  1488.  The  younger  brother,  Alessandro,  after  bearing- 
arms  in  the  Portuguese  war,  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  infftntiw^ 
finally  embraced  the  eoolwiattical  state  and  died  biabop  of  8t.  Domingo,  in  1525. 
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it  was  to  deliberate  on,  and  to  disouss,  topics  connected  with  goTermnent 
and  public  policy.  Over  tMs  body  the  prince  presided,  and  here  he  Was 
initiated  into  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  important  duties  which 
were  to  dcTolve  on  him  at  a  future  period  of  life.  The  pages  is 
attendance  on  his  person  were  also  selected  with  great  care  from  the 
cayaliers  and  young  nobility  of  the  court,  many  of  whom  afterwards, 
lilled  with  credit  the  most  considerable  posts  in  the  state.  The  severer 
discipline  of  the  prince  was  relieved  by  attention  to  more  l^ht  and 
elegant  accomplishments.  He  devoted  many  of  his  leisure  hours  to- 
music,  for  which  he  had  a  fine  natural  taste,  and  in  whidi  he  attained 
sufficient  proficiency  to  perform  with  skiU  on  a  variety  of  instruments.. 
In  short,  his  education  was  happily  designed  to  produce  that  combination 
of  mental  and  moral  excellence  which  should  nt  him  for  reigning  over 
his  subjects  with  benevolence  and  wisdom.  How  well  the  scheitte^ 
succeeded  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  commendations  of  contemporary 
writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  enlarge  on  his  fondness  far- 
letters,  and  for  the  socie^  of  learned  men,  on  his  various  attainments^ 
and  more  especially  his  Latin  scholarship,  and,  above  all,  on  his  dispo- 
sition, so  amiable,  as  to  give  promise  of  the  highest  excellence  in. 
maturer  life, — a  promise,  alas !  most  unfortunately  for  his  own  nation^, 
destined  never  to  be  realised. 

Next  to  her  family,  there  was  no  object  which  the  queen  had  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  improvement  of  the  young  nobility.    iWing  the  troubled 
reign  of  her  predecessor,  they  had  abandoned  themselves  to  frivolous 
pleasure,  or  to  a  sullen  apathy,  from  which  nothing  was  potent  enough 
to  arouse  them  but  the  voice  of  war.     She  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her 
plans  of  amelioration,  during  the  aU-engrossing  struggle  with  Gfranada^ 
when  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a  reproach  for  a  Spanish  knight  to 
have  exchanged  the  post  of  danger  in  the  field  for  the  effeminate  pursuit 
of  letters.    But  no  sooner  was  the  war  brought  to  a  close,  than  Isabella 
resumed  her  purpose.     She  requested  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  who 
had  come  into  Spain  with  the  count  of  Tendilla  a  few  years  previous,  to- 
repair  to  the  court,  and  open  a  school  there  for  the  instruction  of  the- 
young  nobility.    In  an  epistle  addressed  by  Martyr  to  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
dated  at  Granada,  April,  1492,  he  alludes  to  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
recompense  from  the  queen,  if  he  would  assist  in  reclaiming  the  young 
cavaliers  of  the  court  from  the  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuits  in  which, 
to  her  great  mortification,  they  consumed  their  hotirs.    The  prejudices- 
to  be  encountered  seem  to  have  filled  him  with  natural  distrust  of  his 
success ;  for  he  remarks,  "  Like  their  ancestors,  they  hold  the  pursuit  oT 
letters  in  light  estimation,  considering  them  an  obstacle  to  success  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  which  alone  they  esteem  worthy  of  honour."    He- 
however    expresses    his  confidence  that  the    generous  nature  of   the 
Spaniards  will  make  it  easy  to  infuse  into  them  a  more  liberal  taste ;. 
and,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  enlarges  on  "  the  good  effects  likely  to 
resiilt  from  the  literary  ambition  exhibited  by  the  heir  apparent,  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  naturally  turned." 

Martyr,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  summons,  instantly  repaired  to 
court,  and,  in  the  month  of  September  following,  we  have  a  letter 
dated  from  Saragossa,  in  which  ne  thus  speaks  of  his  success.  **My 
house,  all  day  long,  swarms  with  noble  youths,  who,  reclaimed  from 
ignoble  piirsuits  to  those  of  letters,  are  now  convinced  that  these,  sa 
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for  from  being  a  hindrance,  axe  rather  a  help  in  the  profession  of 
anns.  I  earnestly  inculcate  on  them,  that  consummate  excellence  in 
any  department,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  is  unattainable  without 
Bcienoe.  It  has  pleased  our  royal  mistress,  the  pattern  of  every  exalted 
lirtae,  that  her  own  near  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Guimaraens,  as  well 
as  the  young  duke  of  Yillahermosa,  the  king's  nephew,  should  remain 
under  my  roof  during  the  whole  day;  an  example  which  has  beeu 
imitated  by  the  principal  cavaliers  of  the  court,  who,  after  attending 
my  lectures  in  company  with  their  private  tutors,  retire  at  evening  to 
review  them  with  these  latter  in  their  own  quarters." 

Another  Italian  scholar,  often  cited  as  authority  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  work,  Lucio  Marineo  Siculo,  co-operated  with  Mart^  in 
the  introduction  of  a  more  liberal  scholarship  among  the  Castilian 
nobles.  He  was  bom  at  Bedino  in  Sicily,  and,  after  completing  his 
studies  at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Fomponio  Leto,  open^  a  school: 
in  his  native  island,  where  he  continued  to  teach  for  &ve  years.  He 
was  then  induced  to  visit  8pain,  in  1486,  with  the  admiral  Henriquez, 
and  soon  took  his  place  among  the  professors  of  Salamanca,  where  ho 
filled  the  chairs  of  poetry  and  grammar  with  great  applause  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  court,  which  he  helped 
to  illumine  by  his  exposition  of  the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the 
Latin.  Under  the  auspices  of  these  and  other  eminent  scholars,  both 
native  and  foreign,  the  young  nobility  of  Castile  shook  off  the  indolence 
in  which  they  had  so  long  rusted,  and  applied  with  generous  ardour  to 
the  cultivation  of  science ;  so  that  in  tiie  language  of  a  contemporary, 
'*  whUe  it  was  a  most  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  person  of  illus- 
trious birth,  before  the  present  reign,  who  had  even  studied  Latin  in 
his  youth,  there  were  now  to  be  seen  numbers  every  day  who  sought 
to  shed  the  lustre  of  letters  over  the  martial  glory  inherited  from  their 
ancestors.'^ 

The  extent  of  this  generous  emulation  may  be  gathered  from  the 
large  correspondence  both  of  Martyr  and  Marmoo  with  their  disciples, 
including  the  most  considerable  persons  of  tiie  Castilian  court :  it  may 
be  still  further  inferred  from  the  numerous  dedications  to  these  persons 
of  contemporary  publications,  attesting  their  munificent  patronage  of 
literary  enterprise ;  and,  still  more  imequivocally,  from  the  zeal  with 
which  many  of  the  highest  rank  entered  on  such  severe  literary  labour 
as  few,  from  the  mere  love  of  letters,  are  found  willing  to  encoimter. 
Don  Gutierre  de  Toledo,  son  of  tiie  didte  of  Alva,  and  a  cousin  of  tho 
king,  taught  in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  At  the  same  place,  Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Yelasco,  son  of  the  count  of  Haro,  who  subsequently 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  hereditary  dignity  of  grand  constable  of 
Castile,  read  lectures  on  Pliny  and  Ovid.  Don  Auonso  de  Manriquc, 
son  of  the  count  of  Paredes,  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university 
of  Alcala.  All  ages  seemed  to  catch  the  generous  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  marquis  of  Denia,  although  turned  of  sixty,  made  amends  for  tho 
sins  of  ms  youth,  by  learning  tiie  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  this 
late  period.  In  short,  as  Giovio  remarks  in  his  eulogium  on  Lebrija, 
**  No  Spaniard  was  accounted  noble  who  held  science  in  indifference." 
From  a  very  early  period,  a  courtly  stamp  was  impressed  on  the  poetic 
literature  of  Spain.  A  similar  character  was  now  imparted  to  its 
erudition  *  and  men  of  the  most  illustrious  birth  seemed  eager  to  lead 
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the  way  in  liie  difficult  career  of  science,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
the  nation. 

Li  this  brilliant  exhibition,  those  of  the  other  sex  must  not  be  omitted 
who  contributed  by  their  intellectual  endowments  to  the  general  illumi- 
nation of  the  period.  Among  them,  the  writers  of  that  day  layish  their 
]^)anegyrics  on  the  marchioness  of  Monteagudo,  and  Dofia  Maria  PachecOy 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Mendoza,  sisters  of  tiie  historian,  Don  Diego 
Hurtado,*  and  daughters  of  the  accomplished  count  of  Tendilla,  whoy 
while  ambassador  at  Rome,  induced  Martyr  to  Yisit  Spain,  and  who  was 
grandson  of  the  famous  marquis  of  Santillana,  and  nephew  of  tiie 
grand  cardinal.  This  illustrious  family,  rendered  yet  more  illustrious 
by  its  merits  than  its  birth  is  worthy  of  specification,  as  affording 
altogether  the  most  remarkable  combination  of  literary  talent  in  the 
enlightened  court  of  Castile.  The  queen's  instructor  in  the  Latin 
language  was  a  lady  named  Dona  Beatriz  de  Galindo,  called,  £rom  her 
peculiar  attainments,  la  Latina,  Another  lady.  Dona  Lucia  de  Medranoy 
publicly  lectured  on  the  Latin  classics  in  the  uniyersity  of  Salamanca. 
And  another,  Doiia  Francisca  de  Lebrija,  daughter  of  the  historian  of 
that  name,  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  with  applause  at  AlcaU.  But 
our  limits  will  not  allow  a  further  enumeration  of  names,  which  should 
neyer  be  permitted  to  sink  into  oblivion,  were  it  only  for  the  rare 
scholarship,  peculiarly  rare  in  the  female  sex,  which  they  displayed  in 
an  age  comparatiyely  unenlightened.  Female  education  in  that  day 
embraced  a  wider  compass  of  erudition,  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
languages,  than  is  common  at  present;  a  circumstance  attributable^ 
probably,  to  the  poverty  of  modem  literature  at  that  time,  and  the  new 
and  general  appetite  excited  by  the  revival  of  classical  learning  in  Italy. 
I  am  not  aware,  howeyer,  that  it  was  usual  for  learned  ladies,  in  any 
other  coimtry  than  Spaia,  to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium,  and  deliver  lectures  from  the  chairs  of  the  universities. 
This  peculiarity,  which  may  be  referred  in  part  to  the  queen's  influence, 
who  encouraged  the  loye  of  study  by  her  own  example,  as  well  as  by 
personal  attendance  on  the  academic  examinations,  may  haye  been  also 
suggested  by  a  similar  usage,  already  noticed  among  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  t 

While  the  study  of  the  ancient  tongues  came  thus  into  fashion  with 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  it  was  widely  and  most 
thoroughly  cultiyated  by  professed  scholars.  Men  of  letters,  some  of 
whomhave  been  already  noticed,  were  invited  into  Spain  from  Italy, 
the  theatre  at  .that  time  on  which,  from  obvious  local  advantages, 
classical  discovery  was  pursued  with  greatest  ardour  and  success.  To 
this  country  it  was  usual  also  for  Spanish  students  to  repair,  in  order 
to  complete  their  discipline  in  classical  literature,  especially  the  Gfreek, 
as  first  taught  on  sound  principles  of  criticism  by  the  leamed  exiles  from 
Constantinople.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Spanish  scholars  who 
made  this  literary  pilgrimage  to  Italy,  was  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  or 
Kebrissensis,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called  from  his  Latin  name. 
After  ten  years  passed  at  Bologna  and  other  seminaries  of  repute,  with 
particular  attention  to  their  interior  discipline,  he  returned,  in  1473, 

*  Hifl  pofttry,  and  his  celebrated  pieare§eo  novel,  "Lazarillo  de  TomxeSi*'  have  made  an 
epoch  in  the  ornamental  literature  of  Spain, 
t  See  Part  I.  Chap,  yill.,  of  this  Histoxy. 
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to  ^  natiye  land,  riohly  laden  with,  the  stores  of  rarious  erudition* 
He  was  invited  to  fill  the  Latin  chair  at  Seville,  whence  he  was 
sncoessively  transferred  to  Salamanca,  and  Aloal6,  ho^  of  which  places 
lie  long  continued  to  enlighten  by  his  oral  instruction  and  publications. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  nis ''  IntroducdoneB  LcAina^^^  the  third  edition 
of  which  was  printed  in  1485,  being  four  years  only  firom  the  date  of 
the  first;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  growing  taste  for  classical 
learning.  A  translation  in  the  vemaou&r,  accompanied  the  last 
•edition,  arrang^ed,  at  tiie  queen's  suggestion,  in  columns  parallel  with 
those  of  the  original  text ;  a  form  wmch,  since  become  common,  was 
then  a  novelty.  The  publication  of  his  Castilian  grammar,  ^'  Gram-' 
matica  CMtiuanay^  followed  in  1492 ;  a  treatise  designed  particularly 
for  the  instruction  of  the  ladies  of  tiie  court.  The  other  productions  of 
this  indefati^ble  scholar  embrace  a  large  circle  of  topics,  independentiy 
of  his  various  treatises  on  philology  and  criticism.  Some  were 
translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  tiieir  republication  has  been 
<$ontinued  to  the  last  century.  No  man  of  his  own,  or  of  later  times, 
^contributed  more  essentially  than  Lebiija  to  the  introduction  of  a  pure 
and  healthful  erudition  into  Spain.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  eminent  Spanish  scholar  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  had  not  formed  himself  on  the  instructions  of 
this  master. 

Another  name  worthy  of  commemoration  is  that  of  Arias  Barbosa, 
« learned  Portuguese,  who,  after  passing  some  years,  like  Lebrija,  in 
the  schools  of  Italy,  where  he  studied  tne  ancient  tongues  under  the 
ffuidanoe  of  Politiano,  was  induced  to  establish  his  residence  in  Spain. 
In  1489,  we  find  him  at  Salamanca,  where  he  continued  for  twenty, 
or,  aocoiding  to  some  accounts,  forty  years,  teaching  in  the  departments 
of  Qreek  and  rhetoric.  At  the  close  of  that  period  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  ro;pl  feunily,  and  survived  to  a  good  old  afe.  Barbosa  was 
esteemed  inferior  to  Lebrija  in  extent  of  various  erudition,  but  to  have 
surpassed  him  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  poetical 
criticism.  In  the  former,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  obtained  a  greater 
repute  than  any  Spanish  scholar  of  the  time.  He  composed  some 
valuable  works,  espedallv  on  ancient  prosody.  The  unwearied  assiduity 
and  complete  success  of  his  academic  labours  have  secured  to  him  a 
high  reputation  among  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning,  and  especially 
that  of  reviving  a  livelier  relish  for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  by  con- 
ducting it  on  principles  of  pure  criticism,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Lebrija  did  with  the  Latin. 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  copious 
enumeration  of  the  pioneers  of  ancient  learning,  to  whom  Spain  owes  so 
large  a  debt  of  gratitude.*    The  Castilian  scholars  of  the  close  of  the 

*  Among  tbeae  are  particularly  desenring  of  attention  the  brothers  John  and  Francis 
Yeivara,  profeasors  at  AlcalK,  the  latter  of  whom  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  aooom- 
pUshed  acholara  of  the  age  :  Nuliea  de  Ouxman,  of  the  ancient  house  of  that  name^ 
professor  for  many  years  at  Salamanca  and  AlcaU,  and  the  autlu>r  of  the  Latin  yersion 
m  the  fiimous  Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ;  he  left  behind  him  niimerous  works, 
especially  commentaries  on  the  classics :  Olirario,  whose  curious  erudition  was  abun- 
dantly exhibited  in  his  illustrations  of  Cicero  and  other  Latin  authors :  and  lastlv, 
Vives.  whose  fame  rather  belongs  to  Europe  than  his  own  country,  who,  when  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  drew  firom  Erasmus  the  encomium,  that  "  there  was  scarcely  aqj 
ono  of  the  age  whom  he  could  venture  to  compara  wilh  Um  In  philosophy,  eloqiitate 
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^ftemiii,  and  the  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth,  century^  may  take  rank 
irith  tlieir  illustrious  contemporaries  of  Italy.  They  could  not  indeed 
achiere  such  brilliant  results  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
for  such  remains  had  been  long  scattered  and  lost  amid  the  centuries  of 
exile  and  disastrous  warfare  consequent  on  the  Saracen  invasion.  But 
they  were  unwearied  in  their  illustrations,  both  oral  and  written,  of  the 
ancient  authcnrs ;  and  their  numerous  commentaries,  translations,  dic- 
tionaries, grammars,  and  various  works  of  criticism,  many  of  which, 
though  now  obsolete,  passed  into  repeated  editions  in  their  own  day, 
l)ear  ample  testimony  to  the  generous  zeal  with  which  they  conspired  to 
raise  their  contemporaries  to  a  proper  level  for  contemplating  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity ;  and  well  entitled  them  to  the  high 
eulogium  of  Erasmus,  that  '*  liberal  studies  were  brought,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  in  Spain  to  so  flourishing  a  condition,  as  might  not  only 
excite  the  adbniration,  but  serve  as  a  model  to  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe." 

The  Spanish  universities  were  the  theatre  on  which  this  classical 
erudition  was  more  especially  displayed.  Previous  to  Isabella's  reign, 
there  were  but  few  schools  m  the  kingdom ;  not  one  indeed  of  any  note, 
except  in  Salamanca ;  and  thia  did  not  escaj^e  the  blight  which  fell  on 
every  generous  study.  But,  imder  the  cheering  patronage  of  the  present 
government  they  were  soon  filled,  and  widely  mmtiplied.  Academies  of 
repute  were  to  be  found  in  Seville,  Toledo,  Salamanca,  Granada,  &iad 
Aloeld;  and  learned  teachers  were  drawn  from  abroad  by  the  most 
liberal  emoluments.  At  the  head  of  these  esteblishments  stood  <'  the 
illustrious  city  of  Salamanca,"  as  Marineo  fondlv  terms  it,  *^  mother  of 
all  liberal  arte  and  virtues,  alike  renowed  for  noble  cavaliers  and  learned 
men."  Such  was  ite  reputetion  that  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  were 
attracted  to  ite  schools,  and  at  one  time,  according  to  the  authority  of 
the  same  professor,  seven  thousand  students  were  assembled  within  its 
walls.  A  letter  of  Peter  Martyr,  to  his  patron  the  count  of  Tendilla, 
gives  a  whimsical  picture  of  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  this  place.  The 
throng  was  so  great  to  hear  his  introductory  lecture  on  one  of  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  that  every  avenue  to  the  hall  was  blockaded,  and 
the  professor  was  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of  the  studente.  Professor- 
ships in  every  department  of  science  then  studied,  as  well  as  of  polite 
letters,  were  estebHshed  at  the  university,  the  **  new  Athens,"  as  Martyr 
somewhere  styles  it.  Before  the  dose  of  Isabella's  reign,  however,  its 
glories  were  rivalled,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  those  of  Alcaic ;  which  com- 
bined higher  advantages  for  ecclesiastical  with  civil  education,  and 
which,  under  the  splendid  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  executed 
the  feunous  Polyglot  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  most  stupendous 
literary  enterprise  of  that  age.* 

This  active  cultivation  was  not  confined  to  the  dead  languages,  but 

and  liberal  learning.'* — But  the  moBt  uneqmvocal  testimony  to  the  deep,  and  yarious 
scholarship  of  the  period  is  afforded  by  that  stupendous  literary  work  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  Polyglot  BiMe,  whose  versions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  tongues 
were  collated,  with  a  single  exception,  by  Spanish  scholars. 

*  It  appears  that  the  practice  of  sciaping  with  the  feet  as  an  expression  of  disappro- 
bation, familiar  in  our  imiversities,  is  of  venerable  antiquity ;  for  Martyr  mentions,  that 
he  was  saluted  with  it  before  finishing  his  discourse  by  one  or  two  idle  youths,  diissatisfied 
with  its  length.  The  lecturer,  however,  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction,  for  he 
was  escorted  back  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings,  to  use  his  own  language,  *'  like  a  Tlctor  in 
the  Olympic  gamee,'*  after  tii«  conclxuion  of  th«  tzeroifle. 
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Spread  more  or  less  over  every  department  of  knowledge.  Theological 
Bcienoe,  in  particular,  received  a  large  share  of  attention.  It  had  always 
formed  a  principal  object  of  academic  instruction,  tiiough  suffered  to 
languish  under  the  universal  corruption  of  the  preceding  reign.  It  waft 
so  common  for  the  clergy  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  know* 
ledge,  that  the  council  of  Aranda  fouild  it  necessary  to  pass  an. 
ordinance,  the  year  before  Isabella's  accession,  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  to  orders  who  was  ignorant  of  Latin.  The  ^ucen  took  the 
most  effectual  means  for  correcting  this  abuse,  by  raising  only  com- 
petent persons  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  highest  stations  in  the 
church  were  reserved  for  those  who  combined  the  highest  intellectual 
endowments  with  unblemished  piety.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  whose  acute 
and  comprehensive  mind  entered  with  interest  into  everv  scheme  for  the 

Eromotion  of  science,  was  archbishop  of  Toledo;  Talavera,  whose 
ospitable  mansion  was  itself  an  academy  for  men  of  letters,  and  whose 
princely  revenues  were  liberally  dispensed  for  their  support,  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Granada ;  and  ]Omenes,  whose  splendid  literary  projects 
will  require  more  particular  notice  hereafter,  succeeded  Mendoza  in  the 
primac]^  of  Spain.  Under  the  protection  of  these  enlightened  patrons, 
theological  studies  were  pursued  with  ardour,  the  Scriptures  copiously 
illustrated,  and  sacred  eloquence  cultivated  with  success. 

A  similar  impulse  was  felt  in  the  other  walks  of  science.  Jurispru- 
dence assumed  a  new  aspect,  under  the  learned  labours  of  Montalvo. 
The  mathematics  formed  a  principal  branch  of  education,  and  were 
successfully  applied  to  astronomy  and  geographer.  Valuable  treatises 
were  produced  on  medicine,  and  on  the  more  familiar  practical  arts,  as 
husbandry,  for  example.  History,  which  since  the  time  of  Alfonso  the 
Tenth,  had  been  held  in  higher  honour  and  more  widely  cultivated  in. 
Castile  than  in  any  other  European  state,  b^^  to  lay  aside  the  garb  of 
chronicle,  and  to  be  studied  on  more  scientific  principles.  Charters  and 
diplomas  were  consulted,  manuscripts  collated,  coins  and  lapidary 
inscriptions  deciphered,  and  collections  made  of  these  materials,  the  true 
basis  of  authentic  history ;  and  an  office  of  public  archives,  like  that 
now  existing  at  Simancas,  was  established  at  Burgos,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Alonso  de  Mota,  as  keeper,  with  a  liberal  salary.* 

I^othing  could  have  been  more  opportune  for  the  enlightened  purposes 
of  Isabella,  than  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into  Spain,  at 
the  commencement,  indeed  in  the  very  first  jrear,  of  her  reign.  Sne  saw, 
from  the  first  moment,  all  the  advantages  which  it  promised  for  difiusing* 
and  perpetuating  the  discoveries  of  science.  She  encouraged  its  esta- 
blishment by  large  privileges  to  those  who  exercised  it,  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  and  by  causing  many  of  the  works  composed  by  her  subjects 
to  be  piinted  at  her  own  charge. 

Among  the  earlier  printers  we  frequently  find  the  names  of  Germans ; 
a  people  who,  to  the  original  merits  of  tne  discovery,  may  justly  add 
that  of  its  propagation  among  every  nation  of  Europe.  We  meet  with 
a  praffmaticdy  or  royal  ordinance,  dated  in  1477,  exempting  a  German, 
named  Theodoric,  from  taxation,  on  the  ground  of  being  "one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  discoveiy  and  practice  of  the  art  of  printing 

*  This  collection,  with  the  ill  luck  which  has  toe  often  befallen  such  repositoriei  in 
Spain,  was  burnt  in  the  war  o(  the  Communities,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
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books,  whicli  he  had  brought  with  him  itito  Spain  at  mat  risk  and 
expense,  with  the  design  of  ennobling  the  libraries  of  me  kingdom.'' 
Monopolies  for  printing  and  selling  books  for  a  limited  period,  answering 
to  tiie  modem  copyright,  were  granted  to  certain  persons,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  doing  so  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual 
ixxc  the  printers  to  be  also  the  publishers  and  vendors  of  books.  These 
ezdnsiye  privileges,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
mischievous  extent.  Foreign  books,  of  every  description,  by  a  law  of 
1480,  were  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  Kingdom  free  of  all  duty 
whatever;  an  enlightened  provision,  which  might  furnish  a  useful 
hint  to  legislators  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  press  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  Valencia  in  1474 ; 
although  tiie  glory  of  precedence  is  stoutly  contested  by  several  places, 
and  especially  by  Barcelona.  The  first  work  printed  was  a  collection  of 
songs,  composed  for  a  poetical  contest  in  honour  of  the  Yirgin,  for  the 
most  part  m  the  Limousin  or  Yalencian  dialect.  In  the  following  year 
the  first  ancient  classic,  being  the  works  of  Sallust,  was  printed ;  and.  in 
1478  there  appeared  from  the  same  press  a  translation' of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  Limousin,  by  Father  Boniface  Ferrer,  brother  of  the  famous  Domi- 
nican, St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  Through  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  art  was  widely  di£Piised;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  presses  were  established  and  in  active  operation  in  the  pnnoipal 
cities  of  the  united  kingdom ;  in  Toledo,  Seville,  Ciudad  Real,  Granada, 
VaBadolid,  Burgos,  Salamanca,  Zamora,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Barcelona, 
Monte  Rey,  Lerida,  Murcia,  Tolosa,  Tarragona,  Alcal4  de  Kenares,  ana 
Madrid. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  amidst  the  judicious  provisions  for  the 
encouragement  of  science,  one  so  entirely  repugnant  to  their  spirit  as 
the  establishment  of  the  censorship.  By  an  ordmance,  dated  at  Toledo, 
July  8th,  1502,  it  was  decreed  that,  *^  as  many  of  the  books  sold  in  the 
kingdom  were  defective,  or  false,  or  apocryphal,  or  pregnant  with  .vain 
and  superstitious  novelties,  it  was  therefore  ordered  that  no  book  should 
hereafter  be  printed  without  special  licence  from  the  king,  or  some  person 
regularly  commissioned  by  him  for  the  purpose."  The  names  of  the' com- 
missioners then  follow,  consisting  mostly  of  ecclesiastics,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  authority  respectively  over  their  several  dioceses. 
This  authority  was  devolved  in  later  times,  under  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  his  successors,  on  the  Council  of  the  Supreme,  over  which  the 
inquisitor-general  presided  ex  officio.  The  immediate  agents  employed 
in  the  examination  were  also  drawn  from  the  Inquisition,  who  exercised 
this  important  trust,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  manner  most  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  letters  and  humanity.  Thus  a  provision,  destined  in  its 
origin  for  the  advancement  of  science,  by  puritying  it  from  the  crudities 
and  corruptions  which  naturally  infect  it  m  a  primitive  age,  contributed 
more  effectually  to  its  discouragement  than  any  other  wMch  coidd  have 
been  devised,  by  interdicting  the  freedom  of  expression,  so  indispensable 
to  freedom  of  inquiry. 

While  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  this 
reign,  I  should  regret  to  present  to  the  reader  an  over-coloured  picture 
of  its  results.  Indeed,  less  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  any  actual 
results  than  on  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  they  imply  in  the 
nation,  and  the  liberal  dispositions  of  the  government.     The  fifteenth 
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century  was  distmgidslied  by  a  zeal  for  researcli  and  laborious  acqtdsi- 
tion,  especially  in  ancient  literature,  throughout  Europe,  which  showed 
itself  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  age,  and  in  Spain  and  some  other 
countries  towards  the  close.  It  was  natural  that  men  should  explore 
the  long  buried  treasures  descended  from  their  ancestors  before  venturing^ 
on  anything  of  their  own  creation.  Their  efforts  were  eminently  ffue- 
cessful ;  and,  by  opening  an  acquaintance  with  the  immortal  productions 
of  ancient  literature,  they  laid  the  best  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  modem. 

In  the  sciences,  their  success  was  more  equivocal.  A  blind  reverenee 
for  authority ;  a  habit  of  speculation,  instead  of  experiment,  so  peml- 
oious  in  physics;  in  short,  an  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
philosophy,  often  led  the  scholars  of  that  day  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Even  when  they  took  a  right  one,  their  attainments,  under  all  these 
impediments,  were  necessarily  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
when  viewed  from  the  brilliant  heights  to  which  science  has  arrived  in 
our  own  ago.  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  its  subsequent  advancement  has 
been  so  retarded,  that  a  comparison  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  those 
which  succeeded  it  is  bv  no  means  so  humiliating  to  the  former  as  in 
some  other  countries  oi  Europe ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  general 
intellectual  fermentation,  no  period  has  surpassed,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
have  rivalled,  the  age  of  IsabeUa. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

CASTULIAK  lilTSRATTTRB — ^ROMANCES  OF  OHZTALBY— LYBICAL  POETBT — THE  D&AMA. 

This  Reign  an  Epoch  in  Polite  Letters — ^Romances  of  Chivalry— Ballads  or  Romances — 
Moonsh  Minstrelsy — "Cancionero  General " — ^Its  Literary  Value — Rise  of  the  8i)ani8li 
Drama— Criticism  on  "  Celestina" — Encino— Naharro — Low  Condition  of  the  Sta^^e— 
National  Spirit  of  the  Literature  of  this  Epoch. 

Ornamentax  or  polite  literature,  which,  emanating  from  the  taste 
and  sensibility  of  a  nation,  readily  exhibits  its  various  fluctuations  of 
fiEishion  and  feeling,  was  stampea  in  Spain  with  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  revolutionary  age.  The  Proven^ale,  whi<m 
reached  such  high  perfection  in  Catalonia,  and  subsequently  in  Aragon', 
as  noticed  in  an  infiroductory  chapter,*  expired  with  the  union  of  this 
monarchy  with  Castile,  and  the  dialect  ceased  to  be  applied  to  literary 
purposes  altogether,  after  the  Castilian  became  the  language  of  the 
court  in  the  united  kingdoms.  The  poetry  of  Castile,  which  throughout 
the  present  reign  continued  to  breathe  tne  same  patriotic  spirit,  and  to 
exhibit  the  same  national  peculiarities  that  had  distin^shed  it  from 
the  time  of  the  Cid,  submitted  soon  after  Ferdinand's  death  to  tiie 
influence  of  the  more  polished  Tuscan,  and  henceforth,  losing  someifdiat 
of  its  distinctive  physiognomy,  assumed  many  of  the  prevalent  features 
of  continental  literature.  Thus  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
becomes  an  epoch  as  memorable  in  literary  as  in  civil  history. 

The  most  copious  vein  of  fancy,  in  that  day,  was  turned  in  the  direction 

*  Sec  the  conclusion  of  the  Introduc(ix»i,  fee.  2,  of  thii  Histoiy 
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of  the  prose  romance  of  cliiyaby ;  now  seldom  disturbed,  even  in  its 
own  conntry,  except  by  the  antiquary.  The  circumstances  of  the  age 
naturally  led  to  its  production.  The  romantic  Moorish  wars,  teeming 
with  adventurous  exploit  and  picturesque  incident,  carried  on  "vsjth  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  Christian  knight,  and  opening  moreover  all  the 
legendaiy  stores  of  oriental  fable, — me  stirring  adventures  by  sea  as 
well  as  land, — above  all,  the  discovery  of  a  world  beyond  the  waters^ 
whose  unknown  regions  gave  full  scope  to  the  play  of  the  imagination, 
all  contributed  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  the  incredible  chimeras,  the 
magnanime  menzognCj  of  chivalry.  The  publication  of  **  Amadis  de 
Gaula  "  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  this  popular  feeling.  This  romance, 
which  seems  now  well  ascertained  to  be  tne  production  of  a  Portuguese 
in  tiie  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  first  printed  in  a 
Spanish  version,  probably  not  far  from  1490.  Its  editor,  GFarci  Ordonez 
de  Montalvo,  states,  in  his  prologue,  that  **  he  corrected  it  from  the 
ancient  originals,  pruning  it  of  all  superfluous  phrases,  and  substituting 
ethers  of  a  more  polished  and  elegant  style."  How  far  its  character 
was  benefited  by  this  work  of  purification  may  be  doubted ;  although 
it  is  probable  it  did  not  suffer  so  much  by  such  a  process  as  it  would  have 
done  in  a  later  and  more  cultivated  period.  The  simple  beauties  of  this 
fine  old  romance,  its  bustling  incidents,  relieved  by  me  delicate  play  of 
oriental  machinery,  its  general  truth  of  portraiture,  above  all,  the 
kniffhtly  character  of  the  hero,  who  graced  the  prowess  of  chivalry 
with  a  courtesy,  modesly,  and  fidelity  unrivalled  in  the  creations  of 
romance,  soon  recommended  it  to  popular  favour  and  imitation.  A  con- 
tinuation, bearing  the  title  of  **  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandian,"  was  given 
to  the  world  by  Montalvo  himself,  and  grafted  on  the  original  stock,  as 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Amadis,  before  1510.  A  sixth,  containing  the 
adventures  of  his  nephew,  was  printed  at  Salamanca  in  the  course  of  the 
last-mentioned  year ;  and  tiius  the  idle  writers  of  the  day  continued  to 
propagate  dtdness  through  a  series  of  heavy  tomes,  amounting  in  all  to 
four  and  twenty  books,  until  the  much  abused  public  would  no  longer 
suffer  the  name  of  Amadis  to  cloak  the  manifola  sins  of  his  posterity. 
Other  knights-errant  were  sent  roving  about  the  world  at  the  same  time, 
whose  exploits  would  fill  a  library;  but  fortunately  they  have  been 

Eermitted  to  pass  into  oblivion,  from  which  a  few  of  their  names  only 
ave  been  rescued  by  flie  caustic  criticism  of  the  curate  in  Don  Quixote  ; 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  declaring  that  the  virtues  of  the  parent 
shall  not  avail  his  posterity,  condemns  them  and  their  companions,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  only,  to  the  fatal  funeral  pile. 

These  romances  of  chivalry  must  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
nourish  those  exaggerated  sentiments  which  from  a  very  early  period 
entered  into  the  Spanish  character.  Their  evil  infiuence,  in  a  literary 
view,  resulted  less  from  their  improbabilities  of  situation,  which  they 
possessed  in  common  with  the  inimitable  Italian  epics,  than  from  the 
false  pictures  which  they  presented  of  human  character,  familiarising 
the  eye  of  the  reader  with  such  models  as  debauched  the  taste,  ana 
rendered  him  incapable  of  reUshing  the  chaste  and  sober  productions  of 
art.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  chivalrous  romance,  which  was  so  copiously 
cultivated  through  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  not 
have  assumed  the  poetic  form,  as  in  Italy,  and  indeed  among  our  Norman 
ancestors ;  and  that,  in  its  prose  dress,  no  name  of  note  appears  to  raise 
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it  to  a  high  degree  of  literary  merit.  Perhaps  such  a  result  might  have 
been  achieved,  but  for  the  sublime  parody  of  Cenrantes,  which  cut  short 
the  whole  race  of  knights-errant,  and,  by  the  fine  irony  which  it  threw 
around  the  mock  heroes  of  chivalry,  extinguished  them  for  ever. 

The  most  popular  poetry  of  this  period,  that  springing  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  most  intimately  addiessed  to  it,  is  the  ballads,  or 
romanceSf  as  they  are  termed  in  Spain.  These  indeed  were  familiar  to 
the  Peninsula  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oenturies ;  bat 
in  the  present  reign  they  received  a  tresh  impulse  from  the  war  witili 
Granada,  and  composed  under  the  name  of  the  Moorish  ballads,  what 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  without  too  high  praise,  as  the  most  exquisite 
popular  minstrelsy  of  any  age  or  country. 

The  humble  narrative  lyrics  making  up  the  mass  of  ballad  poetry, 
and  forming  the  natural  expression  of  a  simple  state  of  society,  would 
seem  to  be  most  abundant  in  nations  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities, 
and  placed  in  situations  of  excitement  and  powerful  interest  fitted  to 
devetope  them.  The  light  and  lively  French  have  little  to  boast  of  in 
this  way.  The  Italians,  with  a  deeper  poetic  feeling,  were  too  early 
absorbed  in  the  gross  business-habits  of  trade,  ana  their  literature 
received  too  high  a  direction  from  its  master  spirits  at  its  very  com- 
mencement, to  allow  any  considerable  deviation  in  this  traok.  The 
countries  where  it  has  most  thriven  are  probably  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  English  and  the  Scotch,  whose  constitutionally  pensive  and 
even  melancholy  temperament  has  been  deepened  by  the  sober  complexion 
of  the  climate,  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  tiiis  poetry  still  further  by 
the  stirring  scenes  of  feudal  warfEure  in  which  th^  were  engaged, 
especially  alone  the  borders.  The  Spaniards,  to  similar  sources  of 
excitement,  added  that  of  high  religious  feeling  in  their  struggles  with 
the  Saracens,  which  gave  a  somewhat  loftier  ohaiaoter  to  their  effusions. 
Fortunately  for  them,  their  early  annals  pive  birth,  in  tiie  Cid,  to  a  hero 
whose  personal  renown  was  identified  witii  that  of  his  country,  round 
whose  name  might  be  concentrated  all  the  scattered  lights  of  song,  thus 
enabling  the  nation  to  build  up  its  poetry  on  ^e  proudest  historic 
recollections.  The  feats  of  many  other  heroes,  fabulous  as  well  as  real, 
were  permitted  to  swell  the  stream  of  traditionary  verse ;  and  thus  a 
body  of  poetical  annals,  springing  up  as  it  were  from  the  depths  of  the 
people,  was  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son,  contributing  perhaps,  more 
powerfully  than  any  real  history  could  have  done,  to  infuse  a  common 
principle  of  patriotism  into  the  scattered  members  of  the  nation. 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  tilie  early  Spanish  ballad 
and  the  British.  ^  The  latter  affords  more  situations  of  patnos  and  deep 
tenderness,  particularly  those  of  suffering,  uncom^aining  love,  a 
fevourite  theme  with  old  English  poets  of  every  description.  We  do 
not  find,  either,  in  the  ballads  of  the  Peninsula,  the  wild,  romantic 
adventures  of  the  roving  outlaw,  of  the  Robin  Hood  genus,  which  enters 
so  largely  into  English  minstrelsy.  The  former  are  in  general  of  a  more 
sustained  and  chivalrous  character,  less  gloomy,  and  although  fierce  n6t 
so  ferocious,  nor  so  decidedly  tragical  in  their  aspect,  as  thelatter.  The 
ballads  of  the  Cid,  however,  have  many  points  in  common  with  the 
border  poetry;  the  same  free  and  cormaf  manner,  the  same  love  of 
niuitary  exploit,  relieved  by  a  certain  tone  of  generous  gallantry,  and 
aooomponied  by  a  strong  expression  of  national  feeling. 
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The  resemblanoe  between  the  minstrelsy  of  the  two  ooontries  yanishes, 
however,  as  we  approach  the  Moorish  ballads.  The  Moorish  wars  had 
always  afforded  abundant  themes  of  interest  for  the  CastiHan  muse ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  the  capital  that  the  very  fountains  of  song  were 
broken  up,  and  those  beautiml  ballads  were  produced,  which,  seemed 
like  tfaie  echoes  of  departed  glory  lingering  round  the  ruins  of  Granada. 
Incompetent  as  these  pieces  may  be  as  historical  records,  they  are 
doubtless  sufGLciently  true  to  manners.*  They  present  a  most  remarkable 
combination,  of  not  merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit  of 
European  chivalry,  with  tne  gorgeousness  and  effeminate  luxury  of  the 
East.  They  are  brief,  seizing  single  situations  of  the  highest  poetic 
interest,  and  striking  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  a  brilliancy  of  execution, 
so  artless  in  appearance  Vithal  as  to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident, 
than  study.  We  are  transported  to  the  gay  seat  of  Moos^h  power,  and 
witness  the  animating  bustle,  its  pomp  and  its  revelry,  prolonged  to  the 
last  hour  of  its  existence.  The  bull-fight  of  the  Yivarrambla,  the 
graceful  tilt  of  reeds,  the  amorous  knights  with  their  quaint  significant 
devices,  the  dark  Zegris,  or  Gomeres,  and  the  royal,  self-devoted 
Abencerrages,  the  Moorish  maiden  radiant  at  the  tourney,  ihe  moonlight 
serenade,  the  stolen  interview,  where  the  lover  gives  vent  to  all  tiie 
intoxioation  of  passion  in  the  burning  language  of  Arabian  metaphor 
and  hyperbole, — ^these  and  a  thousand  similar  scenes,  are  brought  before 
the  eye,  by  a  succession  of  rapid  and  aiumated  touches,  like  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  landscape.  The  light  trochaic  structure  of  the 
redondillaf-\  as  the  Spanish  ballad  measure  is  called,  rolling  on  its 
graceful  negligent  asonante^X  whose  continued  repetition  seems  by  its 
monotonous  melody  to  prolong  the  note  of  feeling  originally  strucK,  is 
admirably  suited  by  itsfiexibility  to  the  most  varied  and  opposite  expres- 
sion ;  a  circumstance  which  has  recommended  it  as  the  ordinary  measure 
of  dramatic  dialogue. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  general  effect  of  the  Moorish 
ballads,  which  combine  the  elegance  of  a  riper  period  of  literature,  with 
the  natural  sweetness  and  simplicity,  savouring  sometimes  even  of  Hhe 
rudeness,  of  a  primitive  age.  Their  merits  have  raised  them  to  a  sort 
of  classical  dignity  in  Spain,  and  have  led  to  their  cultivation  by  a 
higher  order  of  writers,  and  down  to  a  far  later  period,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  most  successful  specimens  of  this  imita- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
the  age  was  too  late  to  enable  the  artist,  with  all  his  skill,  to  seize  the 
true  colouring  of  the  antique.     It  is  impossible,   at  this  period,   to 

*  I  have  already  noticed  the  iusufficiency  of  the  romances  to  authenticate  history.^  Hy 
conchifldons  have  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Irving  (whose  researches  have  led  him  into  a 
similar  direction),  in  his  "  AUiambra>"  published  nearly  a  year  after  the  above  note  was 
written. 

t  The  redondilla  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  Spanish  versification.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  compositions  in  it  are  still  extant,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  infante-  Don 
Manuel,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  redondilla  admits  of  great  variety : 
but  in  the  romances  it  is  most  frequently  found  to  consist  of  eight  syllables  ;  the  la«t 
foot,  and  some  or  all  of  the  preceding,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  trochees. 

t  The  asonanU  is  a  rhjrme  made  by  xmiformity  of  the  vowels,  without  reference  to  tiie 
consonants ;  the  regular  rhyme,  which  obtains  in  other  European  literatures,  is  distin- 
guished in  Spain  by  the  term  eonsonante.  Thus  the  four  following  words,  taken  at 
random  from  a  Spanish  ballad,  are  consecutive  asonantes;  regozijo,  pMico^  luzido,  amariUa. 
In  this  example,  the  two  last  syllables  have  the  assonance  ;  although  this  is  not  invari- 
ablo,  it  someUmcs  falling  on  the  antcpenultima  and  the  final  syllable. 
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asoertain  the  authors  of  these  venerable  lyrics,  nor  can  the  exact  time  of 
their  production  be  now  determined;  although,  as  their  subjects  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  last  days  of  the  Spanish  Arabian  empire,  the 
larger  part  of  them  was  probabhr  posterior,  and,  as  they  were  printed  in 
collections  at  the  beginning  of  l3ie  sixteenth  century,  could  not  have 
been  long  posterior  to  the  capture  of  Granada.  How  far  they  may  be 
referred  to  the  conquered  Moors,  is  uncertain.  Many  of  these  wrote 
and  spoke  the  Castilian  with  elegance,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  they  should  seek  some  solace  under  present  evils 
in  the  splendid  visions  of  the  past.  The  bulk  of  this  poetry,  however, 
was  in  all  probability  the  creanon  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  naturally 
attracted  by  the  picturesque  circumstances  in  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  conquered  nation  to  invest  them  with  poetic  interest. 

The  Moorish  romances  fortunately  appeared  after  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  the  Peninsula,  so  that  tbey  were  secured  a  permanent 
existence,  instead  of  perishiii^with  the  breath  that  made  them,  like  so 
many  of  their  predecessors.  This  misfortune,  which  attaches  to  so  much 
of  popular  poetry  in  all  nations,  is  not  imputable  to  anv  insensibility  in 
the  Spaniards  to  the  excellence  of  their  own.  Men  oi  more  erudition 
than  taste  may  have  held  them  light,  in  comparison  with  more  osten- 
tatious and  learned  productions.  This  fate  has  befallen  them  in  other 
coimtries  than  Spain.  But  persons  of  finer  poetic  feeling,  and  more 
enlarged  spirit  of  criticism,  have  estimated  them  as  a  most  essential  and 
characteristic  portion  of  Castilian  literature.  Such  was  the  judgment 
of  the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  who,  after  expatiating  on  the  extraorduUuy 
compass  and  sweetness  of  the  romance^  and  its  adaptation  to  the  highest 
subjects,  commends  it  as  worthy  of  all  estimation  for  its  peculiar 
national  character.  The  modem  Spanish  writers  have  adopted  a  similar 
tone  of  criticism,  insisting  on  its  study  as  essential  to  a  correct  appre- 
ciation and  comprehension  of  the  genius  of  the  language. 

The  Castilian  ballads  were  first  printed  in  the  **  Cancionero  General", 
of  Fernando  del  Castillo,  in  1611.  They  were  first  incorporated  into  a 
separate  work,  by  Sepulveda,  under  the  name  of  "  Eomances  sacados  de 
Historias  Antiguas,"  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1551.  Since  that  period, 
they  have  passed  into  repeated  editions  at  home  and  abroad,  especially 
in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  illustrated  by  able  critics.  Igno- 
rance of  their  authors,  and  of  the  era  of  their  proauction,  has  prevented 
any  attempt  at  exact  chronological  arrangement ;  a  circumstence  ren- 
dered, moreover,  nearly  impossible,  by  the  perpetual  modification  which 
the  original  style  of  the  more  ancient  ballads  has  experienced  in  their 
transition  through  successive  generations ;  so  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  no  earlier  date  should  probably  be  assigned  to  the  oldest  of 
them,  in  their  present  form,  than  the  fifteenth  century.  Another  system 
of  classification  has  been  adopted,  of  distributing  them  according  to 
their  subjects;  and  independent  collections  also  of  the  separate  depart- 
ments, as  ballads  of  the  Cid,  of  the  twelve  Peers,  the  Morisco  ballads,  and 
the  like,  have  been  repeatedly  published  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  higher,  and  educated  classes  of  the  nation,  were  not.  insensible  to 
the  poetic  spirit  which  drew  forth  such  excellent  minstrelsy  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  Indeed,  Castilian  poetry  bore  the  same  patrician 
stamj)  througn  the  whole  of  the  present  reign,  which  had  been  impressed 
on  it  in  its  infancy.    Fortunately  the  new  art  of  printing  was  employed 
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here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  romances^  to  arrest  those  fugitive  sallies  of 
imagination,  which  in  other  countries  were  permitted,  from  want  of  this 
care,  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  and  cancionerosy  or  collections  of  lyrics,  were 
pubHshea,  embodying  the  productions  of  this  reign  and  that  of  John  the 
Second,  thus  bringing  under  one  view  the  poetic  culture  of  the  fifteentii 
century. 

The  earliest  cancionero  printed  was  at  Sara^ossa,  in  1492.  It  com- 
prehended the  works  of  Mena,  Manrique,  and  six  or  seven  other  bards  of 
less  note.  A  far  more  copious  collection  was  made  by  Fernando  del 
Castillo,  and  first  published  at  Valencia,  in  1511,  under  the  title  of 
"Cancionero  General;"  since  which  period  it  has  passed  into  repeated 
editions.  This  compilation  is  certainly  more  creditable  to  Castillo's 
industrv  than  to  his  discrimination  or  power  of  arrangement.  Indeed, 
in  this  latter  respect  it  is  so  defective,  that  it  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  put  together  fortuitously  as  the  pieces  came  to  hand.  A  large 
portion  of  the  authors  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  rank ;  a  circum- 
stance to  which  perhaps  they  were  indebted,  more  than  to  any  poetic 
merit,  for  a  place  in  the  miscellany,  which  might  have  been  decidedly 
increased  in  value  by  being  diminished  in  bulk. 

The  works  of  devotion,  with  which  the  collection  opens,  are  on  the 
whole  the  feeblest  portion  of  it.  We  discern  none  of  the  inspiration  and 
lyric  glow  which  were  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  devout, 
enthusiastic  Spaniard.  We  meet  with  anagrams  on  the  Virgin,  glosses 
on  the  Creed  and  Pater  noster,  canciones  on  original  sin  and  the  like 
unpromising  topics,  all  discussed  in  the  most  bald,  prosaic  manner  with 
abundance  of  Latin  phrase,  scriptural  allusion,  and  common-place 
precept,  unenlivened  by  a  single  spark  of  true  poetic  fire,  and  presenting 
altogether  a  farrago  of  the  most  fantastic  pedantry. 

The  lighter,  especially  the  amatory  poems,  are  much  more  successfully 
executed,  and  the  primitive  forms  of  the  old  Castilian  versification  are 
developed  with  considerable  variety  and  beauty.  Among  the  most 
agreeable  effusions  in  this  way,  may  be  noticed  those  of  Diego  Lopez  de 
Haro,  who,  to  borrow  the  encomium  of  a  contemporary,  was  **  the 
mirror  of  gallantry  for  the  young  cavaliers  of  the  time."  There  axe 
few  verses  in  the  collection  composed  with  more  facility  and  grace. 
Among  the  more  elaborate  pieces,  Diego  de  San  Pedro's  "  Desprecio  de 
la  Fortuna"  may  be  distinguished,  not  so  much  for  any  poetic  talent 
which  it  exhibits,  as  for  its  mercurial  and  somewhat  sarcastic  tone  of 
sentiment.  The  similarity  of  subject  may  suggest  a  parallel  between  it 
and  the  Italian  poet  Guidi  s  celebrated  ode  on  S'ortune ;  and  the  different 
styles  of  execution  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  indicating  pretty  fairly  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  old  Spanish  school  of 
poetry.  The  Italian,  introducing  the  fickle  goddess  in  person  on  the 
scene,  describes  her  triumphant  march  over  me  ruins  oi  empires  and 
dynasties,  from  the  earliest  time,  in  a  flow  of  lofty  dithyrambio  eloquence, 
adorned  with  all  the  brilliant  colouring  of  a  stimulated  fancy  and  a 
highly  finished  language.  The  Castilian,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
this  splendid  personification,  deepens  his  verse  into  a  moral  tone,  and, 
dwelling  on  tiie  vicissitudes  and  vanities  of  human  life,  points  his 
reflections  with  some  caustic  warning,  often  conveyed  with  enchanting 
simplicity,  but  without  the  least  approach  to  lyric  exaltation,  or  indeed 
the  affectation  of  it. 
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This  TOxmeness  to  moralise  the  song  is  ia  tmth  a  dharacteristio  of 
the  old  Spanish  bard.  He  rarely  abandons  himself,  without  reserye,  to 
the  £rolio  puerilities  so  common  with  the  sister  Mose  of  Italy. 

"  Scritta  coel  oome  la  penna  getta» 
Per  fuggir  1*  ozio,  e  non  per  cercar  gloria.*" 

It  is  true,  he  is  occasionally  betrayed  by  verbal  subtilities  and  other 
affectations  of  the  age;  but  even  his  liveliest  sallies  are  apt  to  be 
seasoned  with  a  moral,  or  sharpened  by  a  satiric  sentiment.  HU 
defects,  indeed,  are  of  the  kind  most  opposed  to  those  of  the  ItaHan  poet, 
showing  themselves,  especially  in  the  more  elaborate  pieces,  in  a  certain 
tumid  stateliness  and  overstrained  energy  of  diction. 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  survey  the  "  Cancionero  General"  without 
some  disappointment  at  the  little  progress  of  the  poetic  art  since  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  best 
pieces  in  the  collection  axe  of  that  date  ;  and  no  rival  subsequently  arose 
to  compete  with  the  masculine  strength  of  Mena,  or  the  delicacy  and 
fascinating  graces  of  Santillana.  One  cause  of  this  tardy  progress  may 
have  been  the  direction  to  utility  manifested  in  this  active  reign^ 
which  led  such  as  had  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits  to  cultivate 
science,  rather  than  abandon  themselves  to  the  mere  revels  of  the 
imagination. 

Another  cause  may  be  foimd  in  the  rudeness  of  the  language,  whose 
delicate  finish  is  so  essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  poet,  but  which  was 
80  imperfect  at  this  period,  that  Juan  de  la  Encina,  a  popular  writer  of 
the  time,  complained  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  version  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  to  com,  as  it  were,  a  new  vocabulary,  from  the  want  of  terms 
corresponding  with  the  original,  in  the  old  one.  It  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  present  reign,  when  the  nation  began  to  breathe  awhile  from 
its  tumultuous  career,  that  the  fruits  of  the  patient  cultivation  which  it 
had  been  steadily,  though  silentiy  experiencing,  began  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  language,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  highest  poetical  uses.  The  intercourse  with  Italy, 
moreover,  by  naturalising  new  and  more  finished  forms  of  versification, 
afforded  a  scope  for  the  nobler  efforts  of  the  poet,  to  which  the  old 
Castilian  measures,  however  well  suited  to  the  wild  and  artless  move- 
ments of  the  popular  minstrelsy,  were  altogether  inadequate. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  misceUaneous  poetry  of  this  period,  without 
some  notice  of  the  "  Co^as"  of  Don  Jorge  Manrique,*  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  coimt  of  Paredes,  in  1474.  The  el€«y  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  sustained  throughout  in  a  tone  of  the  highest  moral 
dignity ;  while  the  poet  leads  us  up  from  the  transitory  objects  of  this 
lower  world  to  the  contemplation  of  that  imperishable  existence  which 
Christianity  has  opened  beyond  the  grave.  A  tenderness  pervades  the 
piece,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  best  manner  of  Petrarch ;  while,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  taint  of  pedantry,  it  is  exempt  from  tiie 
meretricious  vices  that  belong  to  the  poetry  of  the  Sige.  The  effect  of 
the  sentiment  is  heightened  by  the  simple  turns  and  Broken  melody  of 
the  old  Castilian  verse,  of  which  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  the 
most  finished  specimen ;  such  would  seem  to  be  the  judgment  of  his  own 

*  He  unforianately  fell  In  a  skirmlBh,  five  years  after  bis  £»tlier*8  death,  in  1470. 
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cotintrTmen,  whose  glosses  and  commentaries  on  it  have  swelled  into  & 
separate  Yoliime. 

I  shall  close  this  survey  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  drama,  whose 
foundations  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  during  this  reign.  The 
sacred  plays,  or  mysteries,  so  popular  throughout  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  may  be  traced  in  Spain  to  an  ancient  date.  Their  familiar 
performance  in  the  churches,  by  the  clergy,  is  recognised  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  law  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  which,  while  it 
interdicted  certain  profane  mummeries  that  had  come  into  vogue,  pre- 
scribed  the  legitimate  topics  for  exhibition.* 

The  transition  from  these  rude  spectacles  to  more  regular  dramatic 
efforts  was  very  slow  and  mdual.  In  1414,  an  allegorical  comedy, 
composed  by  the  celebrated  Henry,  marquis  of  ViUena,  was  performed 
at  Saragossa  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  In  1469,  a  dramatic  eclogue 
by  an  anonymous  author  was  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the  count  of 
Urefia,  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  on  his  coining  into  Castile  to 
espouse  the  infanta  Isabella.  These  pieces  may  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  theatrical  attempts,  after  the  religious  dramas  and  popular 
pantomimes  already  noticed ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  The  next  production  deserving  attention  is  a  **  Dialogue 
between  Love  and  an  Old  Man,"  imputed  to  Rodriffo  Cota,  a  poet  of 
whose  history  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  and  little  conjectured,  but 
that  he  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  Henry  the 
Fourth.  The  dialogue  is  written  with  much  vivacity  and  grace,  and 
with  as  much  dramatio  movement  as  is  compatible  with  only  two 
interlocutors. 

A  much  more  memorable  production  is  referred  to  the  same  author^ 
the  tragi-comedy  of  "Celestina,"  or  "Calisto  and  Melibea,"  as  it  is 
j&equently  called.  The  first  act,  indeed,  constituting  nearly  one-third 
of  the  piece,  is  all  that  is  ascribed  to  Cota.  The  remaining  twenty, 
which  however  should  rather  be  denominated  scenes,  were  continued  by 
another  hand,  some  though,  to  judge  frbm  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  the  style,  not  many  years  later.  The  second  author  was  Fernando 
de  Koxas,  bachelor  of  law,  as  he  informs  us,  who  composed  this  work  as 
a  sort  of  intellectual  relaxation  during  one  of  his  vacations.  The  time 
was  certainly  not  mis-spent.  The  contmuation,  however,  is  not  esteemed 
by  the  Castilian  critics  to  have  risen  quite  to  the  level  of  the  original  act. 

The  story  turns  on  a  love  intrigue.  A  Spanish  youth  of  rank  is 
enamoured  of  a  lady,  whose  affections  he  gains  with  some  difficulty,  but 
whom  he  finally  seduces,  through  the  axts  of  an  accomplished  courtesan, 
whom  the  author  has  introducea  under  the?  romantic  name  of  Celestiiuu 
The  piece,  although  comic,  or  rather  sentimental  in  its  progress, 
terminates  in  the  most  tragical  catastrophe,  in  which  all  the  principal 
actors  are  involved.  The  general  texture  of  the  plot  is  exceedingly 
clumsy,  yet  it  affords  many  situations  of  deep  and  varied  interest  in  its 
progress.  The  principal  characters  are  delineated  in  the  piece  witii 
considerable  skiU.     The  part  of  Celestina,  in  particular,  in  which  a  veil 

*  After  proscribing  certain  profane  muTnmories,  the  law  confines  the  clergy  to  the 
representation  of  such  subjects  as  "  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  is  shown  how  the 
angels  appev.red,  announcing  his  nativity ;  also  his  advent,  and  the  coming  of  the  three. 
Magi  kings  to  worship  him  ;  and  his  resurrection,  showing  his  crucifixion  and  ascension 
on  tho  third  day ;  and  other  such  things,  leading  men  to  do  well  and  live  constant  in  the 
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of  plausible  hypocrisy  is  thrown  over  the  deepest  profligacy  of  conduct, 
is  managed  with  much  address.  The  subordinate  parts  are  brought  into 
hrisk  comic  action,  with  natural  dialogue,  thoush  sufficiently  obscene ; 
and  an  interest  of  a  graver  complexion  is  raised  by  the  passion  of  the 
lovers,  the  timid,  coimding  tenderness  of  the  lady,  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  broken-hearted  parent.  The  execution  of  the  play  reminds  us  on 
the  whole  less  of  the  Spanish  than  of  the  old  English  theatre,  in  many 
of  its  defects,  as  well  as  beauties ;  in  the  contrasted  strength  and  im- 
becility of  various  passages ;  its  intermixture  of  broad  farce  and  deep 
tragedy ;  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  fri^  metaphor  and  pedantio 
allusion  in  the  midst  of  the  most  passionate  discourses ;  in  the  unveiled 
voluptuousness  of  its  colouring,  occasionally  too  sross  for  any  public 
exhibition ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  general  strengtn  and  fidelity  of  its 
portraiture. 

The  tragi-comedy,  as  it  is  styled,  of  Celestina,  was  obviously  never 
intended  for  representation ;  to  which,  not  merely  the  grossness  of  some 
of  the  details,  but  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the  piece,  are  unsuitable. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  its  approximation  to  tke  character  of 
romance,  it  must  be  admitted  to  contain  within  itself  the  essential 
elements  of  dramatic  composition;  and,  as  such,  is  extolled  ly  the 
Spanish  critics  as  opening  the  theatrical  career  of  Europe.  A  similar 
claim  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  contemporaneous  productions  in 
other  countries,  and  especially  for  Politian*s  **  Orfeo,"  which,  there  is 
little  doubt,  was  publicly  acted  before  1483.  Notwithstanding  its  repre- 
sentation, however,  the  "  Orfeo,"  presenting  a  combination  of  the  eclogue 
and  the  ode,  without  any  proper  theatrical  movement,  or  attempt  at 
development  of  character,  cannot  fairly  come  within  the  limits  of 
dramatic  writing.  A  more  ancient  example  than  either,  at  least  as  far 
OS  the  exterior  forms  are  concerned,  may  be  probably  found  in  the 
celebrated  French  farce  of  Pierre  Pathelm,  prmted  as  early  as  1474, 
havinff  been  repeatedly  played  during  the  preceding  century,  and  which, 
with  the  requisite  modincations,  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  The 
pretensions  of  this  piece,  however,  as  a  work  of  art,  are  comparatively 
humble;  and  it  seems  fair  to  admit,  that  in  the  higher  and  more 
important  elements  of  dramatic  composition,  and  especially  in  the 
deuoate,  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  delineation  of  character  and 
passion,  the  Spanish  critics  maybe  justified  in  regarding  the  "Celestina" 
as  having  led  the  way  in  modem  Europe. 

Without  deciding  on  its  proper  classification  as  a  work  of  art,  however, 
its  real  merits  are  settled  by  its  wide  popularity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages ; 
and  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  published  in  Madrid,  so  recently  as 
1822,  enumerates  thirty  editions  of  it  in  Spain  alone  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Impressions  were  multiplied  in  Italy,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  interdicted  at  home  on  the  score  of  its  immoral 
tendency.  A  popularity  thus  extending  through  distant  aees  and 
nations,  shows  how  faithfully  it  is  built  on  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

The  drama  assumed  the  pastoral  form,  in  its  early  stages,  in  Spain,  as 
in  Italy.  The  oldest  specimens  in  this  way,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  are  the  productions  of  Juan  de  la  Encina,  a  contemporary  of  Roxas. 
He  was  bom  in  1469,  and,  after  completing  his  education  at  Salamanca, 
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•WQA  received  into  the  family  of  tlie  duke  of  Alva.  He  continued  there 
seyeral  years,  employed  in  the  composition  of  various  poetical  worke ; 
among  others,  a  version  of  Yir^'s  Eclogues,  which  he  so  altered  as  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  He  visited  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century, 
and  was  attracted  by  the  munificent  patronage  of  Leo  the  Tenth  to  fix 
his  residence  at  the  papal  court.  While  there,  he  continued  his  literary 
labours.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  and  his  skill  in 
music  recommended  him  to  the  ofiice  of  principal  director  of  the  pontifical 
chapel.  He  was  subsequently  presented  with  the  priory  of  Leon,  and 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  diea  in  1534. 

Encina's  works  first  appeared  at  Salamanca,  in  1496,  oollected  into  one 
volume,  folio.  Besides  other  poetry,  they  comprehend  a  number  of 
dramatic  eclogues,  sacred  and  profane :  the  former,  suggested  by  topics 
drawn  from  Scripture,  like  the  ancient  mysteries;  the  latter  chiefly 
amatory.  They  were  performed  in  the  palace  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of 
Alva,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  John,  the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  otiier 
eminent  persons  of  the  court ;  and  the  poet  himself  occasionally  assisted 
at  the  representation. 

Encina's  eclogues  are  simple  compositions,  with  litttle  pretence  to 
dramatic  artifice.  The  story  is  too  meagre  to  admit  of  much  ingenuity 
or  contrivance,  or  to  excite  any  depth  oi  interest.  There  are  few  inter- 
locutors, seldom  more  than  three  or  four,  although  on  one  occasion  rising 
to  as  many  as  seven ;  of  course  there  is  little  scope  for  theatrical  action. 
The  characters  are  of  the  humble  class  belonging  to  pastoral  life,  and 
the  dialogue,  which  is  extremely  appropriate,  is  conducted  with  facility; 
but  the  rustic  condition  of  the  speakers  precludes  anything  like  literary 
elegance  or  finish,  in  which  respect  they  are  doubtless  surpassed  by 
some  of  his  more  ambitious  compositions.  There  is  a  comic  air  imparted 
to  them,  however,  and  a  lively  colloquial  turn,  which  renders  them  very 
agreeable.  StiU,  whatever  be  their  merits  as  pastorals,  they  are  entitled 
to  little  consideration  as  specimens  of  dramatic  art;  and,  in  the  vital 
spirit  of  dramatic  composition,  must  be  regarded  as  far  inferior  to  tiie 
**  Celestina."  The  simplicity  of  these  productions,  and  the  facility  of 
their  exhibition,  which  required  little  tneatrical  decoration  or  costume, 
recommended  them  to  popular  imitation,  which  continued  long  after  the 
regular  forms  of  the  drama  were  introduced  into  Spain. 

The  credit  of  this  introduction  belongs  to  Bartholomeo  Torres  de 
Naharro,  often  confounded  bv  the  Castilian  writers  themselves  with  a 
player  of  the  same  name,  who  fiourished  half  a  century  later.  Few 
particulars  have  been  ascertained  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  bom 
at  Torre,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  fell  into  the  nands  of  the  Algerines,  and  was  finally  released  from 
captivity  by  the  exertions  of  certain  benevolent  Italians,  who  generously 
paid  his  ransom.  He  then  established  his  residence  in  Italy,  at  the 
court  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Under  the  genial  influence  of  that  patronage, 
which  quickened  so  many  of  the  seeds  of  genius  to  production  in  every 
department,  he  composed  his  "  Propaladia,"  a  work  embracing  a  variety 
of  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetry,  first  published  at  Rome  in  1517.  Un- 
fortunately, the  caustic  satire,  levelled  in  some  of  the  higher  pieces  of 
this  collection  at  the  licence  of  the  pontifical  court,  brought  such  obliquy 
on  the  head  of  the  author  as  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Naples, 
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where  lie  remained  under  the  protection  of  the  noble  family  of  Colonna, 
No  further  particulars  are  recorded  of  him,  except  that  he  embraced  the 
eoolesiasticsLl  profession ;  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  alike 
uncertain.  In  person  he  is  said  to  haye  been  comely,  with  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  sedate  and  dignified  demeanour. 

His  *<Propaladia,"  first  published  at  Rome,  passed  through  several 
editions  subsequently  in  Spain,  where  it  was  alternately  prohibited,  or 
permitted,  according  to  tne  caprice  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  contains, 
among  other  things,  eight  comedies,  written  in  the  natiye  redondiUaa ; 
which  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  suitable  measure  for  the  drama. 
They  afford  the  earliest  example  of  the  division  into  jornadas,  or  dajs, 
and  of  the  intrditoj  or  prologue,  in  which  the  author,  after  propitiating 
the  audience  by  suitable  compliment,  and  witticisms  not  over  delicate^ 
gives  a  view  of  tibe  length  and  general  scope  of  his  play. 

The  scenes  of  Naharro's  comeoies,  with  a  single  excej^tion,  are  laid  in 
Spain  and  Italy ;  those  in  the  latter  country  probably  bemg  selected  with 
reference  to  the  audiences  before  whom  they  were  acted.  The  diction  is 
easy  and  correct,  without  much  affectation  of  refinement  or  rhetorical 
ornament.  The  dialogue,  especially  in  the  lower  parts,  is  sustained  with 
much  comic  vivacity ;  indeed  Naharro  seems  to  have  had  a  nicer  per- 
ception of  character  as  it  is  found  in  lower  life,  than  as  it  exists  in  the 
higher ;  and  more  than  one  of  his  plays  are  devoted  exclusively  to  its 
illustration.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  author  assumes  a  moro 
elevated  tone,  and  his  verse  rises  to  a  degree  of  poetic  beauty,  deepened 
by  the  moral  refiection  so  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards.  At  other 
times,  his  fjieces  are  disfigured  by  such  a  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues, 
as  makes  it  doubtful  which  may  be  the  poet's  vernacular.  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  with  a  variety  of  barbarous  ^o^m,  and  mongrel  Latin, 
are  all  brought  into  play  at  the  same  time,  and  all  comprehended, 
apparently  with  equal  facility,  by  each  one  of  the  dramatis  persona. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  now  such  a  jargon  could  have  been  com- 
prehended, far  more  relished,  by  an  Italian  audience. 

Naharro's  comedies  are  not  much  to  be  commended  for  the  intrigue, 
which  generally  excites  but  a  langmd  interest,  and  shows  little  power  or 
adroitness  in  me  contrivance.  With  every  defect,  however,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  have  given  the  first  forms  to  Spanish  comedy,  and  to 
exhibit  many  of  the  features  which  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  it 
in  a  state  of  more  perfect  development  imder  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  amorous  jealousy,  and  especially  the  point  of 
honour,  so  conspicuous  on  the  Spanish  theatre ;  and  such,  too,  the  moral 
confusion  too  often  produced  by  blending  the  foulest  crimes  with  zeal 
for  religion.  These  comedies,  moreover,  far  from  blind  conformity  with 
the  ancients,  discovered  much  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  deviated 
into  many  of  the  eccentricities  which  distinguish  the  national  theatre  in 
later  times ;  and  which  the  criticism  of  our  own  day  has  so  successfully 
explained  and  defended  on  philosophical  principles. 

Naharro's  plays  were  represented,  as  appears  from  his  prologue,  in 
Italjr,  probably  not  at  Rome,  which  he  quitted  soon  after  their  pub- 
lication, but  at  Naples,  which,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  might  more  easily  furnish  an  audience  capable  of  com- 
prehending them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  their  repeated 
editions  in  Spain,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  performed  there» 
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Tlie  cause  of  tMs,  probably,  was  tbe  low  state  of  the  bistrionic  art,  and 
tbe  total  defici€Rcy  in  tbeatrical  oostume  and  decoration ;  yet  it  was  not 
easy  to  dispense  with  these  in  the  representation  of  pieces,  which  brought 
more  than  a  score  of  persons  occasionally,  and  these  crowned  heads,  at 
the  same  time,  upon  the  stage. 

Some  conception  may  be  afforded  of  the  lamentable  poverty  of  the 
theatrical  equipment,  from  tiie  account,  given  of  its  condition,  half  a 
century  later,  by  Cervantes.  **The  whole  wardrobe  of  a  manager  of 
the  theatre  at  that  time,"  says  he,  **  was  contained  in  a  single  sack,  and 
amounted  only  to  four  dresses  of  white  fur  trimmed  with  gilt  leather, 
four  beards,  four  wigs,  and  four  crooks,  more  or  less.  There  were  no 
trap-doors,  moveable  clouds,  or  machinery  of  any  kind.  The  stage 
itself  consisted  only  of  four  or  six  planks,  placed  across  as  many  benches, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  elevated  but  four  palms  from  the 
ground.  The  only  decoration  of  the  theatre  was  an  old  coverlet,  drawn 
u'om  side  to  side  by  cords,  behind  which  the  musicians  sang  some  ancient 
romance^  without  the  guitar."  In  fact,  no  further  apparatus  was  em- 
ployed than  that  demanded  for  the  exhibition  of  mysteries,  or  the  pastoral 
dialogues  which  succeeded  them.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  their 
precocity,  compared  with  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  dramatic 
art,  were  unaccountably  tardy  in  all  its  histrionic  accompaniments.  The 
public  remained  content  with  such  poor  mummeries  as  could  be  got  up 
by  strolling  players  and  mountebanks.  There  was  no  fixed  theatre  in 
Madrid  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  that  con- 
sisted of  a  courtyard,  with  only  a  roof  to  shelter  it,  while  the  spectators 
sat  on  benches  ranged  around,  or  at  the  windows  of  the  surrounding 
houses. 

A  similar  impulse  with  that  experienced  by  comic  writing,  was  given 
to  tragedy.  The  first  that  entered  on  this  department  were  professed 
scholars,  who  adopted  the  error  of  the  Italian  <u*amatists,  in  fashioning 
their  pieces  servilely  after  the  antique,  instead  of  seizing  the  expression 
of  their  own  age.  The  most  conspicuous  attempts  in  this  way  were 
made  by  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1494,  and, 
after  many  years  passed  in  the  various  schools  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy,  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  became  a  lecturer  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca.  He  instructed  in  moral  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
and  established  the  highest  reputation  for  his  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  languages  and  his  own.  He  died  young,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  deeply  lamented  for  his  moral,  no  less  tnan  for  his  intellectual 
worth. 

His  various  works  were  published  by  the  learned  Morales,  his  nephew, 
some  fifty  years  after  his  death.  Among  them  are  translations  in  prose 
of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  They  may 
with  more  propriety  be  termed  imitations,  and  those  too  of  the  freest 
kind.  Although  they  conform,  in  the  general  arrangement  and  progress 
of  the  story,  to  their  originals,  yet  characters,  nay  whole  scenes  and 
dialogues,  are  occasionally  omitted ;  and,  in  those  retained,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Grecian  artist,  whose  modest 
beauties  are  thrown  into  shade  by  the  ambitious  ones  of  his  imitator. 
But,  with  all  this,  Clivals  tragedies  must  be  admitted  to  be  executed,  on 
the  whole,  with  vigour ;  and  the  diction,  notwithstanding  the  national 
tendency  to  exaggeration  above  alluded  to,  may  be  generally  commended 
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for  decorum,  and  an  imposing  dignity  quite  worthy  of  the  tragic  drama ; 
indeed,  they  may  be  selected  as  affording  probably  the  ftest  specimen  of 
the  progress  of  prose  composition  during  the  present  reign. 

OuY^s  reputation  led  to  a  similar  imitation  of  the  antique.  But  the 
Spaniards  were  too  national  in  all  their  tastes  to  sanction  it.  These 
classical  compositions  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the  stage,  but  were 
confined  to  the  closet,  serving  only  as  a  relaxation  for  the  man  of  letters  ; 
while  the  voice  of  the  people  compelled  all  who  courted  it  to  accommodate 
their  inventions  to  those  romantic  forms  which  were  subsequently  devel- 
oped  in  8U0I1  variety  of  beauty  by  the  great  Spanish  dramatists. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  different  Idnds  of  poetic  culture  familiar 
to  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Their  most  conspicuous  element 
is  the  national  spirit  which  pervades  them,  and  the  exclusive  attachment 
which  they  manifest  to  the  primitive  forms  of  versification  peculiar  to 
the  Peninsula.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  body  of  poetry  may- 
doubtless  be  considered  the  Spanish  romances,  or  ballads ;  tlmt  popular 
minstrelsy  which,  commemorating  the  picturesque  and  chivalrous  inci- 
dents of  the  age,  reflects  most  fi^thfully  the  romantic  genius  of  the 
people  who  gave  it  utterance.  The  lyric  efforts  of  the  period  were  less 
successful.  There  were  few  elaborate  attempts  in  this  field,  indeed,  by 
men  of  decided  genius.  But  the  great  obstacle  may  be  found  in  the 
imperfection  of  the  language,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  more  exact  and 
fimshed  metrical  forms,  indispensable  to  high  poetic  execution. 

The  whole  period,  however,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  first  decided 
approaches  to  a  regular  drama,  may  be  regarded  as  very  important  in  a 
literary  aspect ;  since  it  exhibits  the  indigenous  peculiarities  of  Oastiliaa. 
literature  in  all  their  freshness,  and  shows  to  what  a  degree  of  excellence 
it  could  attain  while  untouched  by  any  foreign  influence.  The  present 
.reign  may  be  regarded  as  the  epocn  wnich  divides  the  ancient  from  the 
modern  school  0?  Spanish  poetry ;  in  which  the  language  was  slowly  but 
steadily  undergoing  the  process  of  refinement,  that  **  made  the  know- 
ledge of  it,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  contemporary  critic,  **  pass  for  an 
elegant  accomplishment,  even  with  the  cavaliers  and  dames  of  cultivated 
Italy ;"  and  which  finally  gave  full  scope  to  the  poetic  talent  that  raised 
the  literature  of  the  coimtey  to  such  brilliant  heights  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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We  Iiaye  now  readied  that  memorable  epocli,  when  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  surmounting  the  barriers  which  had  hitherto  confined 
them  within  their  respectiye  limits,  brought  their  forces,  as  if  by  a 
simultaneous  impulse,  against  each  other  on  a  oonmion  theatre  of  action. 
In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  we  haye  seen  in  what  manner  Spain 
was  prepared  for  the  contest,  by  the  concentration  of  her  yarious  states 
under  one  government,  and  by  such  internal  reforms  as  enabled  Ihe 
government  to  act  with  vigour.  The  genius  of  Ferdinand  will  appear 
as  predominant  in  what  concerns  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  as 
was  that  of  Isabella  in  its  interior  administration.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  accurate  and  well-informed  historian,  who  has  most  copiously 
illustrated  this  portion  of  the  national  annals,  does  not  even  mention,  in 
his  introductory  notice,  the  name  of  Isabella,  but  refers  the  agency  in 
these  events  exclusively  to  her  more  ambitious  consort.  In  this  he  is 
abundantly  justified,  both  by  the  prevailing  character  of  the  policy 
pursued,  widely  differing  from  that  which  distinguished  the  queens 
measures,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  foreign  conquests,  although 
achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of  both  crowns,  were  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  Ferdinand's  own  dominions  of  Aragon,  to  which  in  the  end  they 
exclusively  appertained. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  presents,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
striking  point  of  view  in  modem  history;    one  from  which  we  may 
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contemplate  tlie  consiunmatioii  of  an  important  revolution  in  the  structure 
of  polincal  society,  and  the  first  application  of  seyeral  inyentions  des- 
tined to  exercise  the  widest  influence  on  human  civilisation.  The  feudal 
institutions,  or  rather  the  feudal  principle,  which  operated  even  where 
the  institutions,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  exist,  after  having  wrought 
its  appointed  uses,  had  gradually  fallen  into  decay ;  for  it  had  not  the 
power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  increased  demands  and  ilnproved 
condition  of  society.  However  well  suited  to  a  barbarous  age,  it  was 
found  that  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  members  of  an  inde- 
pondent  aristocracy  was  unfavourable  to  that  degree  of  personal  security 
and  tranquillity  indispensable  to  great  proficiency  in  the  higher  arts  of 
civilisation.  It  was  equally  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  patriotism,  so 
essential  to  national  independence,  but  which  must  have  operated  feebly 
among  a  people  whose  sympathies,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the 
state,  were  claimed  by  a  hundred  masters,  as  was  the  case  in  every 
feudal  community.  Ijbe  conviction  of  this  reconciled  the  nation  to  the 
transfer  of  authority  into  other  hands ;  not  those  of  the  people  indeed,  who 
were  too  ignorant,  and  too  long  accustomed  to  a  subordinate,  dependent 
situation  to  admit  of  it, — ^but  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  It  was 
not  until  three  centuries  more  had  elapsed,  that  the  condition  of  the ' 
great  mass  of  the  people  was  to  be  so  far  improved  as  to  qualify  them  for 
asserting  and  maintaining  the  political  consideration  which  of  right 
belongs  to  them. 

In  whatever  de^ee  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of  events  might 
favour  the  transition  of  power  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  monarch,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  would  depend  on  his  personal  character ;  since  the 
advantages  of  his  station  alone  made  him  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
combined  forces  of  his  great  nobility.  Tne  remarkable  adaptation  of 
the  characters  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  this  exigency,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  would  seem  to  have  sometning 
providential  in  it.  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  John  the  Second  of  Aragon  and  his 
son  Ferdinand,  and  John  the  Second  of  Portugal,  however  difEering  in 
other  respects,  were  all  distinguished  by  a  sagaoiiy  which  enabled  them 
to  devise  the  most  subtile  and  oomprehensive  schemes  of  policy,  and 
which  was  prolific  in  expedients  for  the  circumvention  of  enemies  too 
potent  to  be  encountered  by  open  force. 

Their  operations,  all  directed  towards  the  same  point,  were  attended 
with  similar  success,  resulting  in  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
at  the  expense  of  the  aristocracy,  with  more  or  less  deference  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in  France,  for  example,  with 
almost  total  indifierence  to  them ;  while  in  Spain  they  were  regarded, 
under  the  parental  administration  of  Isabella,  which  tempered  the  less 
scupulous  policy  of  her  husband,  with  tenderness  and  respect.  In  every 
country,  however,  the  nation  at  large,  gained  greatly  by  the  revolution, 
which  came  on  insensibly,  at  least  without  any  violent  shock  to  the 
fabric  of  society,  and  which,  by  securing  internal  tranquillity  and  the 
ascendancy  of  law  over  brute  force,  gave  ample  scope  for  those  intellectual 
pursuits  that  withdraw  mankind  from,  sensual  indulgence  and  too 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  animal  wants  of  our  nature. 

No  sooner  was  the  internal  organisation  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  placed  on  a  secure  basis,  than  they  found  leisure  to  direct 
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thdr  'Views,  hitherto  confined  within  their  own  limits,  to  a  bolder 
and  more  distant  sphere  of  action.  Their  international  communi- 
cation was  greatly  facilitated  by  several  useful  inventions  coincident 
with  this  period,  or  then  first  extensively  applied.  Such  was  the  art  of 
printing,  diffusing  knowledge  with  the  speed  and  universality  of  light ; 
thie  establishment  of  posts,  which,  after  its  adoption  by  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  oame  into  frequent  use  in  the  beginning  of  tne  sixteenth 
century ;  and  lastly,  the  compass,  which,  guiding  the  mariner  unerringly 
through  the  trackless  wastes  of  t^e  ocean,  brought  the  remotest  regions 
into  contact.  With  these  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication,  the 
different  European  states  might  be  said  to  be  brought  into  as  intimate 
relation  with  one  another,  as  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom 
were  before.  They  now  for  the  first  time  regarded  each  other  as  members 
of  one  great  communitj^,  in  whose  action  they  were  all  mutuaUv  con- 
cerned. A  greater  anxiety  was  manifested  to  detect  the  springs  oi  every 
political  movement  of  their  neighbours.  Missions  became  frequent ;  and 
accredited  agente  were  stetioned  as  a  sort  of  honourable  spies,  at  the 
different  courts.  The  science  of  diplomacy,  on  narrower  grounds  indeed 
than  it  is  now  practised,  began  to  be  studied.*  Schemes  of  aggression 
and  resistance,  leading  to  political  combinations  the  most  complex  and 
extended,  were,  gradually  formed.  "We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  the 
existence  of  any  well-defined  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power  at  this  early 
period.  The  object  of  these  combinations  was  some  positive  act  of 
aggression  or  resistance  for  purposes  of  conquest  or  defence,  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  abstract  theory  of  political  equilibrium.  This  was 
the  result  of  much  deeper  reflection,  ana  of  prolonged  experience. 

The  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  resigned  wholly  to  the  sovereign.  The  people 
took  no  further  part  or  interest  in  the  matter,  than  if  it  had  concerned 
only  the  disposition  of  his  private  property.  His  measures  were,  there- 
fore, often  characterised  by  a  degree  of  temerity  and  precipitation  that 
could  not  have  been  permitted  under  the  salutery  checks  afforded  by 
popular  interposition.  A  strange  insensibility,  indeed,  was  shown  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  nation.  War  was  regarded  as  a  game,  in 
which  the  sovereign  parties  engaged,  not  on  behalf  of  their  subjects,  but 
exclusively  on  their  own.  Like  desperate  gamblers,  they  contended  for 
the  spoils  or  the  honours  of  victory,  with  so  much  the  more  recklessness 
as  their  own  station  was  too  elevated  to  be  materially  prejudiced  by  tiie 
results.  They  contended  with  all  the  animosity  of  personal  feeling; 
every  device,*  however  paltry,  was  resorted  to,  and  no  advantage  was 
deemed  unwarrantable  which  could  tend  to  secure  the  victory.  The 
most  profligate  maxims  of  state  policy  were  openly  avowed  by  men 
of  reputed  honour  and  integrity.  In  short,  the  diplomacy  of  that  day  is 
very  generally  characterised  by  a  low  cunning,  subterfuge,  and  petty 
trickery,  which  would  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  the  transactions  of 
private  individuals. 

Italy  was,  doubtless,  the  great  school  where  this  political  morality  was 

*  The  "Legazionfe,"  or  oflScial  correspoudenco  of  Machiavelli,  wWlo  stationed  afc  the 
different  European  coui*t8,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  manual  of  diplomacy  as 
it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  afifords  more  copious  and  cunous 
information  respecting  the  interior  workings  of  the  governments  with  whom  he  rosidod, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  regular  history :  and  it  shows  the  variety  and  extent  of  duties 
attached  to  the  office  of  resident  minister,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  creation. 
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taught.  That  oonntry  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  states,  too 
nearly  equal  to  allow  the  absolute  supremacy  of  any  <me ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  demanded  the  most  restless  vigilance  on  the  port  of  each  to 
maintain  its  independence  against  its  neighbours.  Henoe  such  a  com- 
plexity of  intrigues  and  combinations  as  the  world  had  never  before 
witnessed.  A  subtile,  refined  policy  was  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Italians.  It  was  partly  the  result,  moreover,  of  their  higher  culti- 
vation,  which  naturally  led  them  to  trust  the  settlement  of  their  disputes 
to  superior  intellectual  dexterity,  rather  than  to  brute  force,  like  ihe 
barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  From  these  and  other  causes,  maxims  were 
gradually  established,  so  monstrous  in  their  nature  as  to  give  the  work, 
which  first  embodied  them  in  a  regular  system,  the  air  of  a  satire  rather 
than  a  serious  performance,  while  the  name  of  its  author  has  been 
converted  into  a  oy-word  of  political  knavery.* 

At  the  period  before  us,  the  principal  states  of  Italy  were  the  repub- 
lics of  Venice  and  Florence,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  papal  see,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  others  may  be  regarded  merely  as  satellitesy 
revolving  round  some  one  or  other  of  these  superior  powers,  by  whom 
their  respective  movements  were  regulated  and  controlled.  Venice  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  ereat  powers,  taking  into^ 
consideration  her  wealth,  her  powerful  navy,  her  territory  in  the  north, 
and  princely  colonial  domain.  There  was  no  government  in  that  age 
whicn  attracted  such  general  admiration,  both  from  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, who  seemed  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  afibrding  the  very  best  model 
of  political  wisdom.  Yet  there  was  no  country  where  the  citizen  enjoyed 
less  positive  freedom ;  none  whose  foreign  relations  were  conducted  with 
more  absolute  selfishness,  and  with  a  more  narrow,  bargaining  spirit, 
savouring  rather  of  a  company  of  traders  than  of  a  great  and  powerftu 
state.  But  all  this  was  compensated  in  the  eyes  of  her  contemporaries, 
by  the  stability  of  her  institutions,  which  still  remained  imshaken 
amidst  revolutions,  which  had  convulsed  or  overturned  every  other 
social  fabric  in  Italy. 

The  government  of  Milan  was  at  this  time  under  the  direction  of 
Ludovico  Sforza,  or  Ludovico  the  Moor,  as  he  is  commonly  called ;  aa 
epithet  suggested  by  his  complexion,  but  which  he  willingly  retained,  as 
indicating  the  superior  craftmess  on  which  he  valued  himself.  He  held 
the  reins  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  then  a  minor,  until  a  convenient 
season  should  arrive  for  assuming  them  in  his  own.  His  cool,  perfidious 
character  was  stained  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  most  profligate  class  of 
Italian  statesmen  of  that  period. 

The  central  parts  of  Italy  were  occupied  by  the  republic  of  Florence, 
which  had  ever  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  too 
often  of  faction ;  but  which  had  now  resigned  itself  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Medici,  whose  cultivated  tastes  and  munificent  patronage  shed  a 
splendid  illusion  over  their  administration,  which  has  blinded  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries,  and  even  of  posterity. 

♦  MachiavoUi's  political  treatises,  his  *' Principe"  and  *'DiflC0T8i  aopra  Tito  Livio," 
which  appeared  after  his  death,  excited  no  scandal  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  They 
came  mto  the  world,  indeed,  from  the  pontifical  preaa,  under  the  privilege  of  the  reigning 
pope,  Clement  VII.  It  was  not  until  thirty  years  later  that  they  wore  placed  on  tho 
index ;  and  this  not  fh)m  any  exceptions  taken  at  tho  immorality  of  their  doctrines,  as 
fSo  ^®^  proved,   but  from  tho  imputations  thoy  oontalnod  on  the  court 
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The  papal  thair  was  filled  by  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  pontiff  whose 
licentiousness,  avarice,  and  nnbloshing  eflrontery  have  been  the  theme 
of  nnmingled  reproach  with  CathoHo  as  well  as  P^testant  writers.  His 
preferment  was  effected  by  lavish  bribery,  and  by  his  consummate 
address,  as  weU  as  energy  of  character.  Although  a  native  Spaniard, 
his  election  was  extremely  unpalatable  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
deprecated  the  scandal  it  must  bring  u|K)n  the  church,  and  who  had  little 
to  nope  for  themselves,  in  a  political  view,  from  the  elevation  of  one  of 
their  own  subjects  even,  whose  mercenary  spirit  placed  him  at  the  control 
of  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Neapolitan  sceptre  was  swayed  by  Ferdinand  the  First,  whose 
fatiier  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  the  uncle  of  Fer^nand  of  Aragon,  had  obtained 
the  crown  by  the  adoption  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  or  rather  by  his  own  good 
sword.  Alfonso  settled  his  conquest  on  his  illegitimate  son  Ferdinand,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  Aragon,  by  whose  blood  and  treasure  he  had 
achieved  it.  Ferdinand's  character,  the  very  opposite  of  his  noble  father's, 
was  dark,  wily,  and  ferocious.  His  life  was  spent  in  conflict  with  his 
great  feudal  nobility,  many  of  whom  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
Anffevin  family.  But  his  superior  craft  enabled  him  to  foil  every  attempt 
•  of  his  enemies.  In  effecting  this,  indeed,  he  shrunk  from  no  deed  of 
treachery  or  violence,  however  atrocious ;  and  in  the  end  had  the  satis- 
faction of  establishing  his  authority,  imdisputed,  on  the  fears  of  his 
subjects.  He  was  about  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  treating,  1493.  The  heir  apparent,  Alfonso,  was  equally  sanguinary  in 
his  temper,  though  possessing  less  talent  for  dissimulation  than  his  father. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  principal  Italian  courts  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  politics  of  the  country  were  necessarily 
regulated  by  the  temper  and  views  of  the  leading  powers.  They  were 
essentially  selfish  and  personal.  The  ancient  repubhcan  forms  had  been 
gradually  effaced  during  this  century,  and  more  arbitrary  ones  intro- 
duced. The  name  of  freedom,  indeed,  was  still  inscribed  on  their 
banners,  but  the  spirit  had  disappeared.  In  almost  every  state,  great  or 
small,  some  military  adventurer,  or  crafty  statesman,  had  succeeded  in 
raising  his  own  authority  on  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  his  sole 
tiim  seemed  to  be  to  enlarge  it  still  further,  and  to  secure  it  against  the 
conspiracies  and  revolutions  which  the  reminiscence  of  ancient  indepen- 
dence naturally  called  forth.  Such  was  the  case  with  Tuscany,  Milan, 
Naples,  and  the  numerous  subordinate  states.  In  Home,  the  pontiff 
proposed  no  higher  object  than  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  public 
honours  in  the  hands  of  his  own  family.  In  short,  the  administration  of 
every  state  seemed  to  be  managed  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  its  chief.  Venice  was  the  only  power  of  sufficient 
strength  and  stability  to  engage  in  more  extended  schemes  of  policy, 
and  even  these  were  conducted,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  in  the 
narrow  and  calculating  spirit  of  a  trading  corporation. 

But,  while  no  spark  of  generous  patriotism  seemed  to  warm  the  bosoms 
of  the  Italians ;  while  no  sense  of  public  good,  or  even  menace  of  foreign 
invasion,  could  bring  them  to  act  in  concert  with  one  another,*  the 

*  A  romafkablo  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  the 
inundation  of  the  Turks,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  them,  after  overwhelming  the 
Arabian  and  Greek  empires,  had  no  power  to  still  the  voice  of  faction,  or  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  the  Italian  states,  even  for  a  moment. 
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internal  condition  of  the  country  was  eminently  prosperous.  Italy  had 
far  outstripped  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  various  arts  of  civilised  life  ; 
and  she  everywhere  afforded  the  evidence  of  faculties  developed  by 
unceasing  intellectual  action.  The  face  of  the  country  itself  was  like  a 
garden ;  "  cultivated  through  all  its  plains  to  the  very  tops  of  the 
mountains;  teeming  with  population,  with  riches,  and  an  unlimited 
commerce ;  illustrated  by  many  munificent  princes,  by  the  splendour  of 
many  noble  and  beautiful  cities,  and  by  llie  majesty  of  religion ;  and 
adorned  with  all  those  rare  and  precious  gifts  which  render  a  name 
f^lorious  among  the  nations."  Such  are  the  glowing  strains  in  which  the. 
Tuscan  historian  celebrates  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  ere  yet  the 
sterm  of  war  had  descended  on  her  beautiful  valleys. 

This  scene  of  domestic  tranquillity  was  destined  te  be  changed  by  that 
terrible  invasion  which  the  ambition  of  Lodovico  Sforza  brought  upon  his 
country.  He  had  already  organised  a  coalition  of  the  northern  powers  of 
Italy,  to  defeat  the  intenerence  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  behalf  of  hia 
grandson,  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan,  whom  his  uncle  held  in  subjectiom 
during  a  protracted  minority,  while  he  exercised  all  the  real  functions  of 
sovereignty  in  his  name.  Not  feeling  sufficiently  secure  from  his  Italian, 
confederacy,  Sforza  invited  the  king  of  France  to  revive  the  hereditary- 
claims  of  me  house  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  promising  to  aid 
him  in  the  enterprise  with  all  his  resources.  In  this  way,  tms  wily 
politician  proposed  to  divert  the  storm  from  his  own  head,  by  giving 
Ferdinand  sufficient  occupation  at  home. 

The  throne  of  France  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Charles  the  Eighth, 
a  monarch  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  father,  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  had  given  him  an  education  unbecoming  not  only  a  great 
prince,  but  even  a  private  gentleman.  He  would  aflow  him  to  learn  no 
other  Latin,  says  iJrantome,  than  his  favourite  maxim,  **  Q,ui  nescit 
dissimulare,  nescit  regnare."  Charles  made  some  amends  for  this, 
though  with  little  ludgment,  in  later  life,  when  left;  to  his  own  disposal. 
His  favourite  stuoies  were  the  exploits  of  celebrated  conquerors,  of 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne  particularly,  which  filled  his  young  mind  with 
vague  and  visionary  ideas  of  glory.  These  dreams  were  still  further 
nourished  by  the  tourneys  and  other  chivalrous  spectacles  of  the  age,  in. 
which  he  delighted,  until  he  seems  to  have  imagined  himself  some 
doughty  paladm  of  romance,  destined  to  the  achievement  of  a  grand  and 
perilous  enterprise.  It  affords  some  proof  of  this  exalted  state  of  his 
imagination,  that  he  gave  his  only  son  the  name  of  Orlando,  after  the 
celebrated  hero  of  Roncesvalles. 

With  a  mind  thus  excited  by  chimerical  visions  of  military  glory,  he 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  artful  propositions  of  Sforza.  In  the  extrava- 
gance of  vanity,  fed  by  the  adulation  of  interested  parasites,  he  affected 
to  regard  the  enterprise  against  Naples  as  only  opening  the  way  to  a 
career  of  more  splendid  conquests,  which  were  to  terminate  in  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  purchase  of  Andrew  Paleologus,  the  nephew 
and  heir  of  Constantino,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  his  title  to  the  Greek 
empire. 

Notldng  could  be  more  unsound,  according  to  the  priaeiplcs  of  the 
present  day,  than  Charles's  claims  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  AVithout 
discussing  the  original  pretensions  of  the  rival  houses  of  Aragon  and 
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Anjon,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that,  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  Eighth's 
invasion,  the  Neapolitan  throne  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Aragonese  family  more  than  half  a  century,  under  three  successive 
princes  solemnly  recognised  by  the  people,  sanctioned  by  repeated 
investitures  of  the  papal  suzerain,  and  admitted  b^  all  the  states  of 
Europe.  If  all  this  did  not  give  validity  to  their  title,  when  was  the 
nation  to  expect  repose  ?  Charles's  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  was  derived 
originally  from  a  .testamentary  bequest  of  Ren^,  count  of  Provence, 
operating  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  his  own  daughter,  the  rightful 
heir  of  t£e  house  of  Anjou ;  Naples  being  too  notoriously  a  female  nef  to 
afford  any  pretext  for  the  action  of  the  Salic  law.  The  pretensions  of 
Eerdinand  of  Spain,  as  representative  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  Aragon, 
were  far  more  plausible. 

Independentiy  of  the  defects  in  Charles's  titles,  his  position  was  such 
as  to  make  the  projected  expedition  every  way  impolitic.  A  misunder- 
standing had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  him  and  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  and  he  was  at  open  war  with  Germany  and  England ;  so  that 
it  was  only  by  large  concessions  that  he  could  hope  to  secure  their 
acquiescence  in  an  enterprise  most  precarious  in  its  character,  and  where 
even  complete  success  could  be  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  his  kingdom. 
"  He  did  not  understand,"  says  Voltaire,  **  that  a  dozen  villages  adjacent 
to  one's  territory,  are  of  more  value  than  a  kingdom  four  hundred 
leagues  distant.'  By  the  treaties  of  Etaples  and  Senlis,  he  purchased  a 
reconciliation  with  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  and  with  Maxi- 
milian, the  emperor  elect :  and  finally,  by  that  of  Barcelona,  effected  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  his  difficulties  with  Spain. 

This  treaty,  which  involved  the  restoration  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne j 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  These  provinces,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  originally  mortgaged  by  Ferdinand's 
father.  King  John  the  Second,  to  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  in  consideration  of  aid  to  be 
afforded  by  the  latter  monarch  against  the  Catalan  insurgents.  Although 
the  stipulated  sum  had  never  been  paid  by  Aragon,  yet  a  plausible 
pretext  for  requiring  the  restitution  was  afforded  by  Louis  the  Eleventh's 
incomplete  performance  of  his  engagements,  as  well  as  by  the  ample 
Teimbursement  which  the  French  government  had  already  derived  from 
the  revenues  of  these  countries.*  This  treaty  had  long  been  a  principal 
object  of  Ferdinand's  policy.  He  had  not,  indeed,  confined  himself  to 
negotiation,  but  had  made  active  demonstrations  more  than  once  of 
occup3^ng  the  contested  territory  by  force.  Negotiation,  however,  was 
more  consonant  to  his  habitual  policy ;  and,  after  the  termination  of  the 
Moorish  war,  he  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  repairing  with  the 
queen  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
■envoys  of  the  two  nations  at  Figueras. 

The  French  historians  accuse  Ferdinand  of  bribing  two  ecclesiastics, 
in  high  infiuence  at  their  court,  to  make  such  a  representation  of  the 
affair  as  should  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  young  monarch.  GBhese  holy 
men  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  B.oussillon  as  an  act  of  justice  ;  since 

♦  See  the  narrative  of  tbcae  transactions  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Chapters  of  Part  I.  of 
this  History.  Most  historians  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  tlxat  Louis  XL  advanced  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  kinp  of  Anigon ;  and  some  state  that  tho  jiayment  of  the  debt  for  which 
-the  provinces  were  mortgaged  was  subsequently  tendered  to  the  French  king. 
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the  sums  jfor  whiclx  it  had  heen  morij^aged,  though  not  repaid,  had  been: 
spent  in  the  oommon  cause  of  Christendom, — uie  Moorish  war.  The 
soul,  they  said,  could  never  hope  to  escape  from  purgatory,  until  restitu- 
tioB  was  made  of  all  property  unlawfully  held  during  life.  His 
royal  father,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  was  clearly  in  this  {nredicament,  as  he 
himself  would  hereafter  be,  unless  the  Spanish  territories  should  be 
relinquished ;  a  measure,  moreover,  the  more  obligatory  on  him,  since  it 
was  well  known  to  be  the  dying  request  of  his  parent.  These  arguments 
made  a  suitable  impression  on  the  young  monarch,  and  a  still  deeper  on 
his  sister,  the  ducness  of  Beaujeu,  who  exercised  great  influence  over 
him,  and  who  believed  her  own  soul  in  peril  of  eternal  damnation  by 
deferring  the  act  of  restoration  any  longer.  The  effect  of  this  cogent 
reasoning  was  no  doubt  greatly  eimanced  by  the  re<Mess  impatience 
of  Charies,  who  calculated  no  cost  in  the  prosecution  of  his  chimerical 
enterprise.  With  these  amicable  dispositions  an  arrangement  was  at 
length  concluded,  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  respective  monarchs 
on  the  same  day,  being  signed  by  Charles  at  Tours,  and  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  at  Barcelona,  Jan.  19th,  1493. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  provided,  that  the  oontracting^ 
parties  should  mutually  aid  each  other  against  all  enemies ;  that  they 
should  reciprocally  prefer  this  alliance  to  that  with  any   other,  the- 
vicar  of  Christ  excepted:    that  the   Spanish  sovereigns  should  enter- 
into  no  understanding  with  any  power,  the  f>icar  of  Christ  .excepted^ 
prejudical  to  the  interests  of  France ;   that  their  childreoi  should  not  be- 
disposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  kings  of  England  or  of  the  Eomans,  or  to 
any  enemy  of  France,  without  the  French  king's  consent.     It  was  finally 
stipulated  that  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  should  be  restored  to  Aragon ; 
but  that,  as  doubts  might  be  entertained  to  which  power  the  possession 
of  these  countries  rightfully  appertained,  arbitrators  named  bp  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  should  be  appointed,  if  requested  by  tiie  French  monarchy 
with  full  power  to  decide  the  question,  by  whose  judgment  the  contract- 
ing parties  mutually  promised  to  abide.      This  last  provision,  obviously 
too  well  guarded  to  jeopard  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  was 
introduced  to  allay  in  some  measure  the  discontents  of  the  French,  who 
loudly  inveighed  against  their  cabinet,  as  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  nation  ;  accusing,  indeed,  the  cardinal  D'Albi,  the  principal  agent  in 
the  negotiation,  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Ferdinand.. 

The  treaty  excited  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction  in  Spain,  where 
Roussillon  was  regarded  as  of  the  last  importance,  not  merely  from  the 
extent  of  its  resources,  but  from  its  local  position,  which  made  it  the  key 
of  Catalonia.  The  nation,  says  Zurita,  looked  on  its  recovery  as  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  and  they  doubted  some 
sinister  motive,  or  deeper  policy  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the 
French  king.  He  was  influenced,  however,  by  no  deeper  policy  than 
the  cravings  of  a  puerile  ambition. 

The  preparations  of  Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  excited  general  alarm 
throughout  Italy.  Ferdinand,  the  old  king  of  Naples,  who  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  arrest  them  by  negotiation,  had  died  in  the  beginning  of 
1494.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso,  a  prince  of  bolder  but  less 
politic  character,  and  equally  odious,  from  the  cruelty  of  his  disposi- 
tion, with  his  father.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  kingdom 
in  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  he  wanted  the  best  of  all  defences^  the 
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attachment  of  his  subjects.  His  interests  were  supported  by  the 
Florentine  republic  and  the  pope,  whose  family  had  intermarried  with 
the  royal  house  of  Naples.  Vemce  stood  aloof,  secure  in  her  remoteness, 
imwilung  to  compromise  her  interests  by  too  precipitate  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  either  party. 

The  European  powers  regarded  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth 
with  somewhat  different  feelings ;  most  of  them  were  not  unwilling  to 
see  so  formidable  a  prince  waste  his  resources  in  a  remote  and  chimerical 
expedition ;  Ferdinand,  however,  contemplated  with  more  anxiety  an 
event,  which  might  terminate  in  the  subversion  of  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  his  house,  and  bring  a  powerful  and  active  neighbour  in  contact  with 
his  own  dominions  in  Sicily.  He  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  the  faltering 
courage  of  the  pope  by  assurances  of  support.  His  ambassador,  then 
resident  at  the  papal,  court,  was  Gtircilasso  de  la  Yega,  father  of  the 
illustrious  poet  of  that  name,  and  familiar  to  the  reader  by  his  exploits 
in  the  Griiadine  war.  This  personage  with  rare  political  sagacity 
combined  an  energy  of  purpose,  which  could  not  fail  to  infuse  courage 
into  the  hearts  of  others.  He  urged  the  pope  to  rely  on  his  master,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  who,  he  assured  Mm,  would  devote  his  whole  resources, 
if  necessary,  to  the  protection  of  his  person,  honour,  and  estate. 
Alexander  would  gladly  have  had  this  promise  under  the  hand  of 
Ferdinand ;  but  the  latter  did  not  think  it  expedient,  considering  his 
delicate  relations  with  France,  to  put  himself  so  far  in  the  power  of  the 
wily  pontiff. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles's  preparations  went  forward  with  the  languor 
and  vacillation  resiilting  from  divided  councils  and  multiplied  embarrass- 
ments. "Nothing  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  was  at  hand," 
says  Comines.  The  king  was  very  young,  weak  in  person,  headstrong 
in  will,  surrounded  by  few  discreet  counsellors,  and  wholly  destitute  of 
the  requisite  funds.  His  own  impatience,  however,  was  stimulated  by 
that  of  the  youthful  chivalry  of  his  court  who  burned  for  an  opportunity 
of  distinction  ;  as  well  as  by  the  representations  of  the  Neapolitan  exiles, 
who  hoped  xmder  his  protection  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their  own 
country.  Several  of  these,  weary  with  the  delay  already  experienced, 
made  overtures  to  King  Ferdinand,  to  undertake  the  enterprise  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  to  assert  his  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  which,  they  assured  him,  a  large  party  in  the  country  was 
ready  to  sustain.  The  sagacious  monarch,  however,  knew  how  little 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  exiles,  whose  imagina- 
tions readily  exaggerated  the  amount  of  disaffection  in  their  own 
country,  fiut,  altSough  the  season  had  not  yet  arrived  for  asserting 
his  own  paramount  claims,  he  was  determined  to  tolerate  those  of  no 
other  potentate. 

Charles  entertained  so  little  suspicion  of  this,  that,  in  the  month  of 
June,  he  dispatched  an  envoy  to  the  Spanish  court,  requiring  Ferdinand's 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  by  aiding  him  with  men  and  money, 
and  by  throwing  open  his  ports  in  Sicily  for  the  French  navy.  "  Tms 
gracious  proposition,"  says  the  Aragonese  historian,  "  he  accompanied 
with  information  of  his  proposed  expedition  against  the  Turks  ;  stating 
incidentally,  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  his  intention  to  take  Naples 
by  the  way." 

Ferdinand  saw  the  time  was  arrived  for  coming  to  an  explicit  declara- 
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tioii  with  the  French  court.  He  appointed  a  special  mission,  in  ordir 
to  do  this  in  the  least  offensive  manner  possible.  The  person  selected  tor 
this  delicate  task  was  Alonso  de  Silva,  brother  of  the  count  of  Cifiientes, 
and  clavero  of  Calatrava,  a  cavalier  possessed  of  the  coolness  and  address 
reouisite  for  diplomatic  success. 

The  ambassador,  on  arriving  at  the  French  court,  found  it  at  Yienne 
in  all  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  immediate  departure.  After  seeking 
in  vain  a  private  audience  from  King  Charles,  he  explained  to  him  the 
purport  of  his  mission  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers.  He  assured  him 
of  the  satisfaction  which  the  king  of  Aragon  had  experienced  at  receiving 
intelligence  of  his  projected  expedition  against  the  inMel.  Nothing^  gave 
his  master  so  great  contentment  as  to  see  his  brother  monarchs  empWing 
their  arms,  and  expending  their  revenues,  against  the  enemies  or  the 
Cross  ;  where  even  failure  was  greater  gain  than  success  in  other  wars. 
He  offered  Ferdinand's  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  such  wars,  even 
though  they  should  be  directed  against  the  Mahometans  of  Africa,  over 
whom  the  papal  sanction  had  given  Spain  exclusive  riehts  of  conquest. 
He  besougnt  the  king  not  to  employ  his  forces  destined  to  so  glonous  a 
purpose  against  any  one  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  but  to  reflect  how  great 
a  scandal  this  must  necessarily  bring  on  the  Christian  cause ;  above  all, 
he  cautioned  him  against  forming  any  designs  on  Naples,  since  Hiat 
kingdom  was  a  flef  of  the  church,  in  whose  favour  an  exception  was 
expressly  made  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  which  recognised  her 
aUiance  and  protection  as  paramount  to  every  other  obligation.  Silva's 
discourse  was  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
in  a  formal  Latin  oration,  asserting  generally  Charles's  right  to  Naples, 
and  his  resolution  to  enforce  it  previously  to  his  crusade  against  tho 
infidel.  As  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  the  king  rose,  and  abrupQy  quitted 
the  apartment. 

Some  days  after,  he  interrogated  the  Spanish  ambassador  whether  his 
master  would  not,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Portugal,  feel  warranted  by  the 
terms  of  the  late  treaty  in  requiring  the  co-operation  of  France,  and  on 
what  plea  the  latter  power  could  pretend  to  withhold  it.  To  the  first  of 
these  propositions  the  ambassador  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  it  were 
a  defensive  war ;  but  not,  if  an  offensive  one,  of  his  own  seeking :  an 
explanation  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  French  monarch.  Indeed 
he  seems  not  li  have  been  at  all  prepared  for  this  interpretation  of  the 
compact.  He  had  relied  on  this,  as  securing  without  any  doubt  the  non- 
interference of  Ferdinand,  if  not  his  actual  co-operation  in  his  designs 
against  Naples.  The  clause  touching  the  rights  of  the  church  was  too 
frequent  in  public  treaties  to  excite  any  particular  attention ;  and  ho 
was  asteunded  at  the  broad  ground  which  it  was  now  made  to  cover,  and 
which  defeated  the  sole  object  proposed  by  the  cession  of  lloussillon. 
He  could  not  disguise  his  chagrin  and  inoignation  at  what  he  deemed 
the  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  court.  He  refused  all  further  intercourse 
with  Silva,  and  even  stationed  a  sentinel  at  his  gate,  to  prevent  his  com- 
munication with  his  subjects ;  treating  him  as  the  envoy,  not  of  an  ally, 
but  of  an  open  enemy. 

The  imexpected  and  menacing  attitude,  however,  assumed  by 
Ferdinand,  failed  to  arrest  the  operations  of  the  French  monarch,  who, 
having  completed  his  preparations,  left  Vienne  in  the  month  of  August 
1494,  and  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  nost 
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wluch  had  scaled  tluit  monntain  barrier  since  tlie  irrapfion  of  the 
northern  barbarians.* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  his  movements  in  detail.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  nis  conduct  throughout  was  equally  defective  in 
principle  and  in  sound  policy.  He  alienated  his  allies  by  the  most 
signal  acts  of  perfidv,  seizing  their  fortresses  for  himself,  and  entering 
their  capitals  with  all  the  vaunt  and  insolent  port  of  a  conqueror.  On 
his  approach  to  Rome,  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and,  on  the  31st  of  December  1494,  Charles  defiled 
into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  chivalry ;  if  victorious  they 
could  be  called,  when,  as  an  Italian  historian  remarks,  they  had 
scarcely  broken  a  lance,  or  spread  a  tent,  in  the  whole  of  their 
progress. 

The  Italians  were  panic- struck  at  the  aspect  of  troops  so  different 
from  their  own,  and  so  superior  to  them  in  organisation,  science,  and 
military  equipment ;  and  still  more  in  a  remorseless  ferocity  of  temper, 
which  nad  rarely  been  witnessed  in  their  own  feuds.  "Warfare  was  con- 
ducted on  peculiar  principles  in  Italy,  adapted  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  people.  The  business  of  fighting,  in  her  thriving 
communities,  instead  of  forming  part  of  the  regular  profession  of  a 
gentleman,  as  in  other  countries  at  this  period,  was  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  few  soldiers  of  fortune,  eondottieriy  as  they  were  called,  who 
hired  themselves  out,  with  the  forces  under  their  command,  consisting 
exclusively  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  to  whatever  state  would  pay  them 
best.  These  forces  constituted  the  capital,  as  it  were,  of  the  military 
chief,  whose  obvious  interest  it  was  to  economise  as  far  as  possible  all 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  his  resources.  Hence  the  science  of  defence 
was  almost  exclusively  studied.  The  object  seemed  to  be,  not  so  much 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  as  self-preservation.  The  common  interests 
of  tiie  condottieri  being  paramount  to  every  obligation  towards  the  state 
which  they  served,  they  easily  came  to  an  understanding  with  one 
another  to  spare  their  troops  as  much  as  possible ;  until  at  length  battles 
w^ere  fought  with  little  more  personal  hazard  than  would  be  incurred  in 
an  ordinary  tourney.  The  man-at-arms  was  riveted  into  plates  of  steel 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  turn  a  musket-ball.  The  ease  of  the  soldier 
Avas  so  far  consulted,  that  the  artillery,  in  a  siege,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
fired  on  either  side  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  for  fear  of  disturbing  his 
repose.  Prisoners  were  made  for  the  sake  of  their  ransom,  and  but  little 
blood  was  spilled  in  an  action.  Machiavelli  records  two  engagements,  at 
Anghiari  and  Castracaro,  among  the  most  noted  of  the  time  for  their 
important  consequences.  The  one  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  other  half  a 
day.  The  reader  is  hurried  along  through  all  the  bustle  of  a  well- 
contested  fight,  in  the  course  of  which  the  field  is  won  and  lost  several 
times ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  close,  and  looks  for  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded,  he  finds  to  his  surprise  not  a  single  man  slain,  in  the  first 
of  these  actions ;  and  in  the  second,  only  one,  who,  having  tumbled  from 

•  The  French  army  consisted  of  3,600  gens  d'armes.  20,000  Prenc)»  infantry,  and  8,000 
Swiss,  without  including  the  r^ular  camp  followers.  The  splendour  and  novelty  of  tliefr 
appearance  excited  a  degree  of  admiration  which  disarmed  in  some  measure  tlie  terror  of 
the  Italians.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  distance  from  the  theatre  of  action  enabled  him  to 
contemjilate  more  calmly  the  operation  of  events,  beheld  with  a  prophetic  eye  tlic  m;igiii- 
tude  of  the  calamities  impending  over  his  country. 
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his  horse,  and  being  unable  to  rise,  from  the  weight  of  his  armour,  was 
suffocated  in  the  mud!  Thus  war  became  disarmed  of  its  terrors. 
Courage  was  no  longer  essential  in  a  soldier ;  and  the  Italian,  made 
effeminate,  if  not  timid,  was  incapable  of  encountering  the  adyanturons 
daring  and  severe  discipline  of  the  northern  warrior. 

The  astonishing  success  of  the  French  was  still  more  imnutable  to  the 
free  use  and  admirable  or^nisation  of  their  infantry,  wnose  strength 
lay  in  the  Swiss  mercenanes.  Machiayelli  ascribes  the  misfortunes  of 
his  nation  chiefly  to  its  exclusive  reliance  on  cavalry.  This  service, 
during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  was  considered  among  the 
European  nations  the  most  important ;  the  horse  bein^  styled  by  way  of 
eminence  "the  battle."  The  memorable  conflict  of  Charles  the  Bold 
with  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  however,  in  which  the  latter  broke  in 
pieces  the  celebrated  Burgundian  ordonnancey  constituting  the  flnest 
body  of  chivalry  of  the  age,  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  infantry ; 
and  the  Italian  wars,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  at  length  fully  re- 
estabHshed  its  ancient  superiority. 

The  Swiss  were  formed  into  battalions  varying  from  three  to  eight 
thousand  men  each.  They  wore  little  defensive  armour,  and  their  principal 
weapon  was  the  pike,  eighteen  feet  long.  Formed  into  these  solid  bat- 
talions, which,  bristling  with  spears  ail  around,  received  the  technical 
appellation  of  the  hedgehog,  they  presented  an  invulnerable  front  on 
every  quarter.  In  the  level  fleld,  with  free  scope  allowed  for  action, 
they  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  received  unshaken  the  most  desperate 
charges  of  the  steel-clad  cavalry  on  their  terrible  array  of  pikes.  They 
were  too  imwieldy,  however,  for  rapid  or  complicated  manoeuvres ;  they 
were  easily  disconcerted  by  an  unforeseen  impediment,  or  irregularity  of 
the  ground ;  and  the  event  proved,  that  the  Spanish  foot,  armed  with 
its  ehort  swords,  and  bucklers,  by  breaking  in  imder  the  long  pikes  of 
its  enemy,  could  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  close  action,  where  his  for- 
midable weapon  was  of  no  avail.  It  was  repeating  the  ancient  lesson  of 
the  Eoman  legion  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

In  artillery,  the  French  were  at  this  time  in  advance  of  the  Italians, 
perhans  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  Italians,  indeed,  were  so 
exceeoingly  defective  in  this  department,  that  Iheir  best  field-pieoes 
consisted  of  small  copper  tubes,  covered  with  wood  and  hides.  They 
were  mounted  on  imwieldy  carriages  drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by- 
cars  or  waggons  loaded  with  stone  balls.  These  guns  were  worked  so 
awkwardly,  that  the  besieged,  says  Guicciardini,  luid  time  between  the 
discharges  to  repair  the  mischief  inflicted  by  them.  From  these  circum- 
stances, artillery  was  held  in  so  little  repute,  that  some  of  the  most 
competent  Italian  writess  thought  it  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether 
in  fleld  engagements. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  provided  with  a  beautiful  train 
of  ordnance,  consisting  of  bronze  cannon  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
many  smaller  pieces.*  They  were  lightly  moimted,  drawn  by  horses, 
and  easily  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  movements  of  the  army.  They  dis- 
charged iron  balls,  and  were  served  with  admirable  skill,  intimidating 
their  enemies  by  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  their  fire,  and  easily 

*  Guicciardini  speaks  of  the  name  of  "  cannon,"  which  the  French  gare  to  their  piecea^ 
as  a  noyelty  at  that  time  in  Italy. 
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demoKshmg  their  fortifications,  which,  before  this  invasion,  were  con- 
structed with  little  strength  or  science. 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  French  spread  consternation  among  the 
Italian  states,  who  now  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  feel  the  existence  of 
a  common  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  efficient  concert.  Ferdinand  wa» 
active  in  promoting  these  dispositions,  through  his  ministers,  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  and  Alonso  de  Silva.  The  latter  had  quitted  the  French 
court  on  its  entrance  into  Italy,  and  withdrawn  to  Genoa.  From  this 
point  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  now  began 
to  understand  that  he  had  brought  a  terrible  engine  into  play,  the  move- 
ments of  which,  however  mischievous  to  himself,  were  beyond  his 
strength  to  control.  Silva  endeavoured  to  inflame  still  further  hi& 
jealousy  of  the  French,  who  had  already  given  him  many  serious  causes 
of  disgust ;  and,  in  order  to  detach  him  more  effectually  from  Charles's 
intorests,  encouraged  him  with  the  hopes  of  forming  a  matrimonial 
alliance  for  his  son  with  one  of  the  infantas  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
he  used  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  co-operation  between  the  duke  and 
the  republic  of  Yenice,  thus  opening  the  way  to  the  oelebratod  league 
which  was  concluded  in  the  following  year.* 

The  Roman  pontiff  had  lost  no  time,  after  the  appearance  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  in  pressing  the  Spanish  court  to  fulfil  its  engagements. 
He  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  good-wiU  of  the  sovereigns  by  several 
important  concessions.  He  granted  to  them  and  their  successors  the 
terciaSf  or  two-ninths  of  the  tithes,  throughout  the  dominions  of  Castile ; 
an  impost  still  forming  part  of  the  regular  revenue  of  the  crown,  f  He 
caused  bulls  of  crusade  to  be  promulgated  throughout  Spain  granting  at 
the  same  time  a  tonth  of  the  ecclesiastical  rents,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  devotod  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  1494,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following, 
he  conferred  the  title  of  Catholic  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  considera- 
tion, as  is  stated,  of  their  eminent  virtues,  their  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
true  faith  and  the  ajpostolic  see,  their  reformation  of  conventual  discipline,, 
their  subjugation  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and  the  purification  of  their 
dominions  from  the  Jewish  heresy.  This  orthodox  titie,  which  s^ 
continues  to  be  the  jewel  most  prized  in  the  Spanish  crown,  has  been 
appropriated  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  are 
tmiversally  recognised  in  history  as  Los  Meyes  Cat6licos.% 

Ferdinand  was  too  sensible  of  the  peril  to  which  the  occupation  ef 
Naples  by  the  French  would  expose  his  own  intereste,  to  require  any 
stimulant  to  action  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  Naval  preparations  had 
been  going  forward,  during  the  summer,  in  the  ports  of  GaHcia  and 

*  Alonso  de  Silya  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  sovereigns  in  his 
diflBcult  mission.  He  was  subsequently  sent  on  various  others  to  the  different  Italian. 
coui-ts,  and  uniformly  sustained  his  reputation  for  ability  and  prudence.  He  did  not 
live  to  be  old. 

t  This  branch  of  the  revenue  yields  at  the  present  day,  according  to  Laborde,  about 
6,000,000  reals,  or  1,600,000  francs. 

X  The  pope,  according  to  Comines,  designed  to  compliment  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for 
their  conquest  of  Granada,  by  transferring  to  them  the  title  of  M'ost  Christian,  hitherto- 
eryoyed  by  the  kings  of  France.  He  had  even  gone  so  for  as  to  address  them  thus  in  mor& 
than  one  of  his  briefs.  This  produced  a  remonstrance  from  a  number  of  the  cardinals, 
which  led  him  to  substitute  the  title  of  Most  Catholic.  The  epithet  of  Catholic  was  not 
new  in  the  royal  house  of  Castile,  nor  indeed  of  Aragon ;  having  been  given  to  ^e  Asturian 
prince  Alfonso  I.,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  and  to  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Guiposooa.  A  considei'able  armament  was  made  ready  for  sea  by  tlio 
latter  part  of  December  at  Alicant,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Galceran  de  Requesens,  count  of  Trevento.  The  land  forces  were 
intrusted  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  better  known  in  history  as  the  Great 
Captain.  Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  that  island,  and  to  hold  himseu  in 
readmess  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Ferdinand,  however,  determined  to  send  one  more  embassy  to  Charles 
the  Eighth,  before  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  him.  He  selected  for 
this  mission  Juan  de  Albion  and  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  brother  of  the 
bishop  of  that  name,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  superintendent  of 
the  Indian  department.  The  two  envoys  reached  Eome,  January  28th, 
1495,  the  same  day  on  which  Charles  set  out  on  his  march  for  Naples. 
They  followed  the  army,  and  on  arriving  at  Yeletri,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  monarch,  who 
received  them  in  the  presence  of  his  officers.  The  ambassadors  freely 
enumerated  the  various  causes  of  complaint  entertained  by  their  master 
against  the  French  king ;  the  insult  offered  to  him  in  the  person  of  his 
minister,  Alonso  de  Silva ;  the  contumelious  treatment  of  tne  pope,  and 
forcible  occupation  of  the  fortresses  and  estates  of  the  church;  and, 
Anally,  the  enterprise  against  Naples,  the  claims  to  which,  as  a  papal 
fief,  could  of  rignt  be  determined  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  pontiff  himself.  Should  King  Charles  consent  to  accept  this 
arbitration,  they  tendered  the  good  offices  of  their  master  as  mediator 
between  the  parties ;  should  he  decline  it,  however,  the  king  of  Spain 
stood  absolved  from  all  further  obligations  of  amity  with  mm;  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  which  expressly  recognised  his  right 
to  interfere  in  defence  of  the  church. 

Charles,  who  could  not  dissemble  his  indignation  during  this  discourse, 
retorted  with  great  acrimony,  when  it  was  concluded,  on  the  conduct  of 
Ferdinand,  wmch  he  stigmatised  as  perfidious ;  accusing  him,  at  th.e 
same  time,  of  a  deliberate  design  to  circumvent  kim,  by  introducing  into 
their  treaty  the  clause  respecting  the  pope.  As  to  the  expedition  against 
Naples,  he  had  now  gone  too  far  to  receae ;  and  it  would  be  soon  enough, 
to  canvas  the  question  of  right,  when  he  had  got  possession  of  it.  ms 
courtiers,  at  tne  same  time,  with  the  imj)etuosity  of  their  nation, 
heightened  by  the  insolence  of  success,  told  the  envoys  that  they  knew 
well  enough  now  to  defend  their  rights  vnth  their  arms,  and  that  King 
Ferdinand  would  find  the  French  chivalry  enemies  of  quite  another  sort 
from  the  holiday  tilters  of  Granada. 

These  taunts  led  to  mutual  recrimination,  until  at  length  Fonseca, 
though  naturally  a  sedate  person,  was  so  far  transported  with  anger, 
that  he  exclaimed,  **  The  issue  then  must  be  left  to  God, — arms  must 
decide  it ; "  and  producing  the  original  treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  two  monarchs,  he  tore  it  in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  Charles  and  his 
court.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  two  Spanish  knights  who 
served  in  the  French  army  to  withdraw  from  it,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  penalties  of  treason.  The  French  cavaliers  were  so  much  incensed 
by  this  audacious  action,  that  they  would  have  seized  the  envoys,  and, 
in  all  probability,  offered  violence  to  their  persons,  but  for  Cfharles's 
interposition,  who  with  moro  coolness  caused  them  to  be  conducted  from 
bis  presence,  and  sent  back  under  a  safe  escort  to  Kome.     Such  are  the 
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circumstances  reported  by  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  tliis  remark- 
able interview.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  dramatic  exhibition,  as 
far  as  tie  ambassadors  were  concerned,  was  all  preyionsly  concerted 
before  their  departure  from  Spain. 

Charles  pressed  forward  on  his  march  without  further  delay.  Alfonzo 
the  Second,  losing  his  confidence  and  martial  courage,  the  only  virtues 
that  he  possessed,  at  the  crisis  when  they  were  most  demanded,  had 
precipitately  abandoned  his  kingdom  while  the  French  were  at  Eome, 
and  taken  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  formally  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Second.  This  prince,  then  twenty-fivo 
years  of  age,  whose  amiable  manners  were  rendered  still  more  attmctivo 
hj  contrast  with  the  ferocious  temper  of  his  father,  was  possessed  of 
talent  and  energy  competent  to  the  present  emergency,  had  he  been 
sustained  by  his  subjects.  But  the  latter,  besides  being  struck  with  the 
same  panic  which  had  paralysed  the  other  people  of  Italy,  had  too  little 
interest  in  the  government  to  be  willing  to  hazard  much  in  its  defence. 
A  change  of  dynasty  was  only  a  change  of  masters,  by  which  they  had 
little  either  to  gain  or  to  lose.  Though  favourably  inclined  to  Ferdinand, 
they  refused  to  stand  by  him  in  his  perilous  extremity.  They  gave  way 
in  every  direction  as  the  French  advanced,  renderii^  hopeless  every 
attempt  of  their  spirited  young  monarch  to  rally  them,  till  at  length  no 
alternative  was  left,  but  to  abandon  his  dominions  to  the  enemy  without 
striking  a  blow  in  their  defence.  He  withdrew  to  the  neighbourin&p 
island  of  Ischia,  whence  he  soon  after  passed  into  Sicily,  and  occupied, 
himself  there  in  collecting  the  fragments  of  his  party,  until  the  time 
should  arrive  for  more  decisive  action. 

Charles  the  Eighth  made  his  entrance  into  iN'aples  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  February  22nd,  1495,  having  traversed  this  whole  extent  of 
hostile  territory  in  less  time  than  would  be  occupied  by  a  fashionable 
tourist  of  the  present  day.  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  now 
achieved.  He  seemed  to  have  reached  the  consummation  of  his  wishes ; 
and,  although  he  assumed  the  titles  of  Eling  of  Sicily  and  of  Jerusalem, 
and  affected  the  state  and  authority  of  Emperor,  he  took  no  measures 
for  prosecuting  his  chimerical  enterprise  further.  He  even  neglected  to. 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  present  conquest ;  and,  without  bestowing 
a  thought  on  the  government  of  his  new  dominions,  resigned  himself  to 
the  licentious  and  efieminate  pleasures  so  congenial  with  the  soft  volup- 
tuousness of  the  climate  and  his  own  character. 

While  Charles  was  thus  wasting  his  time  and  resources  in  frivolous 
amusements,  a  dark  storm  was  gathering  in  the  north.  There  was  not 
a  state  through  which  he  had  passed,  however  friendly  to  his  cause, 
which  had  not  complaints  to  make  of  his  insolence,  his  breach  of  faith, 
his  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  his  exorbitant  exactions.  His 
impolitic  treatment  of  Sforza  had  long  since  alienated  that  wily  and 
restless  politician,  and  raised  suspicions  in  his  mind  of  Charleses  designs 
against  his  own  duchy  of  Milan.  The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  whom 
the  French  king  thought  to  have  bound  to  his  interests  by  the  treaty  of 
Senlis,  took  umbrage  at  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  and  dignity. 
The  Spanish  ambassadors,  Garcuasso  de  la  Vega,  and  his  brother, 
Lorenzo  Suarez,  the  latter  of  whom  resided  at  Venice,  were  inde- 
fatigable in  stimulating  the  spirit  of  discontent.  Suarez,  in  particular, 
used  every  eflbrt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Venice ;  representing  to 
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the  goTeminent,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  the  necessity  of  general 
concert  and  instant  action  among  the  great  powers  of  Italy,  if  they 
would  preserve  their  own  liberties. 

Yenice,  from  its  remote  position,  seemed  to  afford  the  best  point  for 
cooUy  contemplating  the  general  interests  of  Italy.  Envoys  of  the 
different  European  powers  were  assembled  there,  as  if  by  common  con- . 
sent,  with  the  view  of  concerting  some  scheme  of  operation  for  their 
mutual  good.  The  conferences  were  conducted  by  night,  and  with  such 
secrecy  as  to  elude  for  some  time  the  vigilant  eye  of  Comines,  the 
sagaoiooB  minister  of  Charles,  then  resident  at  the  capitaL  The  result 
was  the  celebrated  league  of  Yenice.  It  was  signea  the  last  day  of 
March,  1495,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  Austria,  Rome,  Milan,  and  the 
Yenetiaa  republic.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  treaty,  which  was  to 
last  twenty-five  years,  was  the  preservation  of  the  estates  and  rights  of 
the  confederates,  especially  of  the  Roman  see.  A  large  force,  amounting 
in  aU  to  thirty-four  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  was  to  m 
assessed  in  stipulated  proportions  on  each  of  the  contracting  parties* 
The  secret  artides  of  the  treaty,  however,  went  much  further,  providing 
a  formidable  plan  of  offensive  operations.  It  was  agreed  in  these,  that 
King  Ferdinand  should  employ  the  Spanish  armament,  now  arrived  in 
Sioify,  in  re-establishing  his  kmsman  on  the  throne  of  Naples ;  that  a 
Yenetian  fleet,  of  forty  galleys,  should  attack  the  French  positions  on. 
iiie  Neapolitan  coasts ;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should  expel  the  French, 
j&om  Asti,  and  blockade  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  further  reinforcements ;  and  that  me  emperor  and  the  kin^ 
of  Spain  should  invade  the  French  frontiers,  and  their  expenses  be 
defrayed  by  subsidies  from  the  allies.  Such  were  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  era  in  modem  political 
history,  since  it  exhibits  the  first  example  of  those  extensive  combina- 
tions among  European  princes,  for  mutual  defence,  which  afterwards 
became  so  frequent.  It  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  coalitions,  where 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  whole  have  been  made  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  some  one  of  the  parties  more  powerful  or  more  cunning  than 
the  rest. 

The  intelligence  of  the  new  treaty  diffused  general  joy  throughout 
Italy.  In  Yenice,  in  particular,  it  was  greeted  with/<?^«,  illuminations^ 
and  the  most  emphatic  public  rejoicing,  in  the  very  eyes  of  the  French. 
minister,  who  was  compelled  to  witness  this  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  detestation  in  which  his  countrymen  were  held.  The  tidings  fell 
heavily  on  the  ears  of  the  French  at  Naples.  It  dispelled  the  dream  of 
idle  dissipation  in  which  they  were  dissolved.  They  felt  little  concern, 
indeed,  on  the  score  of  their  Italian  enemies,  whom  their  easy  victories 
taught  them  to  regard  with  the  same  insolent  contempt  that  the  paladins 
of  romance  are  made  to  feel  for  the  unknightly  rabble,  myriads  of  whom 
they  could  overturn  with  a  single  lance.  But  they  felt  serious  alarm  as 
they  beheld  the  storm  of  war  gathering  from  other  quarters, — from  Spain 
and  Germany,  in  defiance  of  the  treaties  by  which  they  had  hoped  to 
secure  them.  Charles  saw  the  necessity  of  instant  action.  Two  courses 
presented  themselves ;  either  to  strengmen  himself  in  his  new  conquests, 
and  prepare  to  maintain  them  until  he  could  receive  fresh  reinforcements 
from  home,  or  to  abandon  them  altogether  and  retreat  across  the  Alps, 
before  the  allies  could  muster  in  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  him.    With 
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the  indisoretioii  oliaraotenstio  of  his  whole  enterprise,  he  embraced  a 
middle  course,  and  lost  the  advantages  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  either. 
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Chaeles  the  Eighth  might  have  found  abundant  occupation,  during 
his  brief  residence  at  Naples,  in  placing  the  kingdom  in  a  proper,  posture 
of  defence,  and  in  conciliating  the  gooa  will  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  maintain  himself  permanently  in  his 
conquest.  So  far  from  this,  nowever,  he  showed  the  utmost  aversion  to 
business,  wasting  his  hours,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  in  the  most 
frivolous  amusements.  He  treated  the  great  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
country  with  utter  neglect ;  rendering  himself  di£5.cult  of  access,  and 
lavishing  all  dignities  and  emoluments  with  partial  prodigality  on  his 
French  subjects.  His  followers  disgusted  the  nation  still  farther  by 
their  insolence  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  The  people  naturally 
called  to  mind  the  virtues  of  the  exiled  Ferdinand,  whose  temperate 
rule  they  contrasted  with  the  rash  and  rapacious  conduct  of  their  new 
masters.  The  spirit  of  discontent  spread  more  widely,  as  the  French, 
were  too  thinly  scattered  to  enforce  subordination.  A  correspondence 
was  entered  into  with  Ferdinand  in  Sicily,  and  in  a  short  time  several  of. 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  kingdom  openly  avowed  their  alle-' 
giance  to  the  house  of  Aragon. 

In  the  meantime  Charles  and  his  nobles,  satiated  with  a  life  of 
inactivily  and  pleasure,  and  feeling  that  they  had  accomplished  thO' 
great  object  of  tne  expedition,  be^an  to  look  with  longing  eyes  towards 
their  own  country.  Their  impatience  was  converted  into  anxiely  on 
receiving  tidings  of  the  coalition  mustering  in  the  north.  Charles,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  secure  to  himself  some  of  the  spoils  of  victory,  in  a 
manner  which  we  have  seen  practised  on  a  much  greater  scale  by  his 
countrymen  in  our  day.  He  collected  the  various  works  of  art  with 
which  Naples  was  adorned,  precious  antiques,  sculptured  marble  and 
alabaster,  gates  of  bronze  curiously  wrought,  and  such  architectural 
ornaments  as  were  capable  of  transportation,  and  caused  them  to  be 
embarked  on  board  his  fleet  for  the  south  of  France,  "  endeavouring," 
says  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  **  to  build  up  his  own  renown  on  the 
ruins  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  of  glorious  memory."  His  vessels,  how- 
ever, did  not  reach  their  place  of  destination,  but  were  captured  by  a 
Biscayan  and  Genoese  fleet  off  Pisa. 

Charles  had  entirely  failed  in  his  application  to  Pope  Alexander  the 
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Sixth  for  a  recognition  of  his  right  to  Naples  by  a  formal  act  of  inyeMitilre. 
He  determined,  however,  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation ; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  May,  he  made  his  public  entnmce  into  the  city, 
arrayed  in  splendid  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine,  with  the  imperial  diadem 
on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  globe,  the  symbol  of  universal 
sovereignty,  in  the  other ;  while  the  adulatory  populace  saluted  his  royal 
ear  with  the  august  title  of  Emj^eror.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  farce, 
he  made  preparations  for  his. instant  departure  from  Naples.  On  the 
20th  of  May  ne  set  out  on  his  homeward  march,  at  the  head  of  one  half 
of  his  army,  amounting  in  all  to  not  more  than  nine  thousand  fightiBg 
men.  The  other  half  was  left  for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  Thi^ 
arrangement  was  highly  impolitic,  since  he  neither  took  with  him 
enough  to  cover  his  retreat,  nor  left  enough  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  Naples. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  French  army  in  its  retrograde  move- 
ment through  Italy.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  this  was  not  conducted 
with  sufficient  dispatch  to  anticipate  the  junction  of  the  allied  forces, 
who  assembled  to  dispute  its  passage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tare,  near 
Fomovo.  An  action  was  there  fought,  in  which  King  Charles,  at  the 
head  of  his  loyal  chivalry,  achieved  such  deeds  of  heroism  as  shed  a 
lustre  over  his  ill-concerted  enterprise,  and  which,  if  they  did  not  gain 
him  an  undisputed  victory,  secured  the  fruits  of  it,  hj  enabling  him  to 
effect  his  retreat  without  mrther  molestation.  At  Turin  he  entered  fiato 
negotiation  with  the  calculating  duke  of  Milan,  which  terminated  in  the 
treaty  of  Yercelli,  October  10th,  1495.  By  this  treaty  Charles  obtained 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  detaching  his  cimning  adversary  from- 
the  coalition.  I'he  Venetians,  although  refusing  to  accede  to  it,  made 
no  opjposition  to  any  arrangement  which  would  expedite  the  removal  of 
their  lormidable  foe  beyond  the  Alps.  This  was  speedily  accomplished ; 
and  Charles,  yielding  to  his  own  impatience  and  that  of  his  nobles, 
recrossed  that  mountain  rampart  which  nature  has  so  ineffectually 
provided  for  the  securitv  of  Italy,  and  reached  Grenoble  with  his  army 
on  the  27th  of  the  month.  Once  more  restored  to  his  own  dominions, 
the  young  monarch  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  the  licentious 
pleasures  to  which  he  was  passionately  addicted,  forgetting  alike  his 
dreams  of  ambition,  and  the  brave  companions  in  arms  whom  he  had 
deserted  in  Italy.  Thus  ended  this  memorable  expedition,  which,  though, 
crowned  with  complete  success,  was  attended  with  no  other  permanent 
result  to  its  authors  than  that  of  opening  the  wav  to  those  disastrous 
wars  which  wasted  the  resources  of  their  coimtry  K>r  a  great  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Charles  the  Eighth  had  left  as  his  viceroy  in  Naples  Gilbert  de 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Montpensier,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  a  brave  and 
loyal  nobleman,  but  of  slender  military  capacity,  and  so  fond  of  his  bod, 
says  Comines,  that  he  seldom  left  it  before  noon.  The  command  of  the 
forces  in  Calabria  was  intrusted  to  M.  d'Aubigny,  a  Scottish  cavalier  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  raised  by  Charles  to  the  dignity  of  grand  constable 
of  France.  He  was  so  much  esteemed  for  his  noble  and  chivalrous 
qualities,  that  he  was  styled  by  the  annalists  of  that  day,  says  Brantomo, 
"  grand  chevalier  sans  reproche."  He  had  large  experience  in  military 
matters,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  French  service. 
Besides  these  priucipal  commanders,  there  were  others  of  subordinate 
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rank  statioiied  at  the  head  of  small  detachments  on  different  points  of 
the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  fortified  cities  along  the  coasts. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  the  Eighth  quitted  Naples,  when  his  rival, 
Perdinand,  who  had  already  completed  his  preparations  in  Sicily,  made 
a  descent  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Calabria.  He  was  supported  in 
ihis  by  the  Spanish  levies  under  the  admiral  Requesens,  ana  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  who  reached  Sicily  in  the  month  of  May.  As  the  latter 
of  these  commanders  was  destined  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Italian  wars,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  account  of  his 
early  life. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  or  Aguilar,  as  he  is  sometimes  styled 
£rom  the  territorial  title  assumed  by  his  branch  of  the  family,  was  bom 
at  Montilla,  in  1453.  His  father  died  early,  leaving  two  sons,  Alonso 
de  Aguilar,  whose  name  occurs  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of 
the  war  of  Granada,  and  Gonsalvo,  three  years  younger  than  his  brother. 
During  the  troubled  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  city  of  Cordova  was  ^vided  by  the  feuds  of  the  rival  families  of 
Cabra  and  Aguilar ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
faction,  after  the  loss  of  their  natural  leader,  Gonsalvo's  father,  used 
to  testify  their  loyalty  to  his  house  by  bearing  the  infant  children 
along  with  them  in  their  rencontres :  thus  Gonsalvo  may  be  said  to  have 
been  literally  nursed  amid  the  din  of  battle. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  the  two  brothers  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Alfonso  and  Isabella.  At  their  court, 
the  young  Gonsalvo  soon  attracted  attention  by  the  uncommon  beauty 
of  his  person,  his  polished  manners,  and  proticiency  in  all  knightly 
exercises.  He  indulged  in  a  profuse  magniiicence  in  his  apparel, 
equipage,  and  general  style  of  living :  a  circumstance  which,  accom- 
panied with  his  brilliant  qualities,  gave  him  the  title  at  the  court  of 
elprincipe  de  los  cavalUros,  the  prince  of  cavaliers.  This  carelessness 
of  expense,  indeed,  called  forth  more  than  once  the  affectionate  remon- 
strance of  his  brother  Alonso,  who,  as  the  elder  son,  had  inherited  the 
mai/orazffo,  or  family  estate,  and  who  provided  liberally  for  Gonsalvo's 
support.  He  served  during  the  Portuguese  war  under  Alonso  de 
Cardenas,  grand  master  of  St.  James,  and  was  honoured  with  the  pubHo 
commendeitions  of  his  general  for  his  signal  display  of  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera :  where,  it  is  remarked,  the  young  hero  incurred  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  personal  hazard  by  the  ostentatious  splendour  of 
his  armour.  Of  this  commander,  and  of  the  count  of  Tendilla,  Gonsalvo 
always  spoke  with  the  greatest  deference,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
learned  me  rudiments  of  war  from  them. 

The  long  war  of  Granada,  however,  was  the  great  school  in  which  his 
military  £scipline  was  perfected.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  occupy  so 
eminent  a  position  in  these  campaigns  as  some  other  chiefs  of  riper 
years  and  more  enlarged  experience ;  but  on  various  occasions  he  dis- 
plaj^ed  uncommon  proofs  both  of  address  and  valour.  He  particularly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Tajara,  Illora,  and  Monte  Frio. 
At  the  last  place  he  headed  the  scaling  party,  and  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  walls  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He  wellnigh  closed  his 
career  in  a  midnight  skirmish  before  Granada,  which  occurred  a  short 
time  before  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  his  horse 
was  slain ;  and  Gonsalvo,  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  morass 
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in  whioh  he  was  entangled,  would  have  perished,  but  for  a  faithfal 
servant  of  the  family,  who  mounted  him  on  his  own  horse,  briefly 
commending  to  his  master  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children.  Gonsalva 
escaped,  but  his  brave  follower  paid  for  his  loyalty  with,  his  life.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  selected,  together  with  Ferdinand's- 
secretary  Zafra,  in  consequence  of  his  plausible  address,  and  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  Arabic,  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  the  Moorish 
government.  He  was  secretly  introduced  for  this  purpose  by  ni^ht  into 
Granada,  and  finally  succeeded  in  arranging  the  terms  of  capitulation 
with  the  unfortunate  Abdallah,  as  has  been  already  stated.  In  con* 
sideration  of  his  various  services,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  granted  him  a 
pension,  and  a  large  landed  estate  in  the  conquered  territory. 

After  the  war,  Gonsalvo  remained  with  the  court,  and  his  high 
reputation  and  brilliant  exterior  made  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  royal  circle.  His  manners  displayed  all  the  romantic 
gallantry  characteristic  of  the  age,  of  which  the  following,  among  other 
instances,  is  recorded.  The  queen  accompanied  her  daughter  Joanna  on 
board  the  fleet  which  was  to  bear  her  to  Flanders,  the  country  of  her 
destined  husband.  After  bidding  adieu  to  the  infanta,  Isabella  returned 
in  her  boat  to  the  shore ;  but  the  waters  were  so  swollen  that  it  was 
found  difficult  to  make  good  a  footing  for  her  on  the  beach.  As  the 
sailors  were  preparing  to  drag  the  bark  higher  up  the  strand,  Gonsalvo, 
who  was  present,  and  dressed,  as  the  Castilian  historians  are  careful  to 
inform  us,  in  a  rich  suit  of  brocade  aad  crimson  velvet,  unwilling  that 
the  person  of  his  royal  mistress  should  be  profaned  by  the  touch  oi  such 
rude  hands,  waded  into  the  water,  and  bore  the  queen  in  his  arms  to 
the  shore,  amid  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  spectators.  The  inci- 
dent may  form  a  counterpart  to  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter* 
Raleigh.* 

Isabella's  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gonsalvo  enabled  her 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  great  talents.  When  the  Italian 
expedition  was  resolved  on,  she  instantly  flxed  her  eyes  on  him  as  the* 
most  suitable  person  to  conduct  it.  She  knew  that  he  possessed  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  in  a  new  and  difficult  enterprise, — courage^ 
constancy,  singular  prudence,  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  resource.  She  accordingly  recommended  him,  without 
hesitation,  to  her  husband,  as  the  commander  of  the  Italian  army.  He 
approved  her  choice,  although  it  seems  to  have  caused  no  little  surprise  at 
the  court,  which  notwithstanding  the  favour  in  which  Gonsalvo  was  held 
by  the  sovereigns,  was  not  prepared  to  see  him  advanced  over  the  heads  of 
veterans  of  so  much  riper  years  and  higher  military  renown  than  himself.. 
The  event  proved  the  sagacity  of  Isabella. 

The  part  of  the  squadron  destined  to  convey  the  new  general  to  Sicily 
was  made  ready  for  sea  in  the  spring  of  1495.  After  a  tempestuous, 
voyage,  he  reached  Messina  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  found  that 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  already  begun  operations  in  Calabria,  where 
he  had  occupied  Reggio  with  the  assistance  of  the  admiral  Eequesens,^ 

» 

*  Another  example  of  his  gallantry  occnrred  during  the  Granadine  war,  when  the  fipfr 
of  Santa  Fe  had  consumed  the  royal  tent,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  queen's  apparel  andL 
other  valuable  effects.  Gonsalvo,  on  learning  the  (usaster,  at  his  castle  of  Illora,  supplied 
the  queen  so  abundantly  fi-om  the  magnificent  wardrobe  of  his  wife,  Do5a  Maria 
Manrique,  aa  led  Isabella  pleasantly  to  remark,  that  "  the  fire  bad  done  more  exeeutioa  in 
JUS  quartora  than  in  her  own." 
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"who  reached  Sicily  with  a  part  of  the  armament  a  short  time  previotis  to 
Gonsahro's  arrival.  The  whole  effective  force  of  the  Spaniards  did  not 
exceed  six  hundred  lances  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  besides  those 
employed  in  the  fleet,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  more.  The  finances  of  Spain  had  been  too  freely  drained  in 
the  late  Moorish  war  to  authorise  any  extraordinary  expenditure ;  and 
Ferdinand  designed  to  assist  his  kinsman  rather  with  his  name,  than 
with  any  great  accession  of  numbers.  Preparations,  however,  were 
going  forward  for  raisings  additional  levies,  especially  among  the  hardy 

Seasantry  of  the  Astunas  and  Ghdicia,  on  which  the  war  of  Granada 
ad  fallen  less  heavily  than  on  the  south. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  crossed  over  to  Eeggio  in 
Calabria,  where  a  plan  of  operation  was  concerted  between  him  and  the 
Neapolitan  monarch.  Before  opening  the  campaign,  several  strong 
places  in  the  province,  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  Aragonese  family, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  general,  as  security  for  the 
reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  by  his  government  in  the  war.  As 
Gonsalvo  placed  little  reliance  on  his  Calabrian  or  Sicilian  recruits,  he 
was  obliged  to  detach  a  considerable  part  of  his  Spanish  forces  to  garrison 
these  places.* 

The  presence  of  their  monarch  revived  the  dormant  loyalty  of  his 
Calabrian  subjects.  They  thronged  to  his  standard,  till  at  length  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
raw  militia  of  the  country.  He  marched  at  once  with  Gonsalvo  on 
St.  Agatha,  which  opened  its  gates  without  resistance.  He  then  directed 
his  course  towards  Seminara,  a  place  of  some  strength,  about  eight 
leagues  from  Reggio.  On  his  way  he  cut  in  pieces  a  detachment  of 
French  on  its  marcn  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  Seminara  imitated 
the  example  of  St.  Agatha,  and,  receiving  the  Neapolitan  army  without 
opposition,  unfurled  the  standard  of  Aragon  on  its  walls.  While  this 
was  going  forward,  Antonio  Grimani,  the  Venetian  admiral,  scoured  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  with  a  fleet  of  four-and-twenty  galleys, 
and  attacking  the  strong  town  of  Monopoli,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  put  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

D'Aubigny,  who  lay  at  this  time  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
French  troops  in  the  south  of  Calabria,  saw  the  necessity  of  some 
vigorous  movement  to  check  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy.  He 
determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  scattered  through  the  province, 
and  march  against  Ferdinand,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  to  a  decisive 
action.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  dispersed  among 
the  principal  towns,  he  summoned  to  his  aid  the  forces,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Swiss  infantry,  stationed  in  the  Basilicate,  under  PrScy,  a 
brave  young  cavalier,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  officers  ia  the  French 
service.  After  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  aided  by  the  levies 
of  the  Angevin  barons,  D*Aubigny,  whose  effective  strength  now  greatly 
surpassed  that  of  his  adversary,  directed  his  march  towards  Seminara. 

*  The  occupation  of  these  places  by  Oonsalvo  excited  the  pope's  jealousy  as  to  tha 
deaigDs  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In  consequence  of  his  remonstrances,  the  Castiliaa 
envoy,  Gkuxiilasso  de  la  Vega,  was  instructed  to  direct  Gonsalvo,  that,  "  in  case  any  inferior 
places  had  been  since  put  into  his  hands,  he  should  restora  them ;  if  they  wore  of 
importance,  however,  he  was  first  to  confer  with  Ids  own  government."  King  Ferdi- 
nand, as  Abarca  assures  his  readers,  "  was  unwilling  to  give  cause  of  complaint  to  any  one, 
unless  fie  were  greatly  a  gainer  by  U." 

X  1 
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Ferdinand,  who  had  reoeiyed  no  intimation  of  hit  adveraary^Bj'nnotion 
with  Pr^y,  and  who  considered  him  much  inferior  to  himself  in 
numbers,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach,  than  he  determined  to  march 
out  at  once  before  he  could  reach  Seminara,  and  give  him  battle. 
Gonsalvo  was  of  a  different  opinion.  His  own  troops  had  too  little 
experience  in  war  with  the  French  and  Swiss  Yetenms  to  make  him 
willing  to  risk  all  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle.  The  Spanish  heayy- 
armed  cavalry,  indeed,  were  a  match  for  any  in  Europe,  and*  were  eyen 
said  to  surpass  every  other  in  the  beaut3r  and  exoellenoe  of  their  appoint'^ 
ments,  at  a  period  when  arms  were  finished  to  luxury.  He  had  but  a 
handful  of  these,  however ;  by  far  the  greatest  ^urt  of  his  cavahy, 
consisting  of  ginetes,  or  light-armed  troops,  of  inestimable  service  in  tho 
wild  guerilla  warfare  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Ghranada, 
but  obviously  incapable  of  coping  with  the  iron  gendarmerie  of  France. 
He  felt  some  distrust,  too,  in  bringing  his  little  corps  of  infantry  without 
further  preparation,  armed,  as  they  were,  only  with  short  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  much  reduced,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  number,  to 
encounter  the  formidable  phalanx  of  Swiss  pikes.  As  for  the  Galabrian 
levies,  he  did  not  place  the  least  reliance  on  them.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  it  prudent,  before  coining  to  action,  to  obtain  more  accurate 
information  than  they  now  possessed  of  the  actual  strength  of  the 
enemy. 

In  all  this,  however,  he  was  overruled  by  the  impatience  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  followers.  The  principal  Spanish  cavaliers,  indeed,  as  well  as 
the  Italian,  among  whom  may  be  found  names  which  afterwards  rose  to 
high  distinction  in  these  wars,  urged  Gbnsalvo  to  lay  aside  his  seruples ; 
representinjR^  the  impolicy  of  showing  any  distrust  of  their  own  strength 
at  this  crisis,  and  of  baulking  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers  now  hot  for 
action.  The  Spanish  chief,  though  far  from  being  convinced,  j^elded  to 
these  earnest  remonstrances,  and  King  Ferdinand  led  out  his  little  army 
without  further  delay  against  the  enemy. 

After  traversing  a  chain  of  hills,  stretching  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Seminara,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  he  arrived  before 
a  small  stream,  on  the  plains  beyond  wbich  he  discerned  the  French 
army  in  rapid  advance  against  him.  He  resolved  to  wait  its  approach  ; 
and,  taking  position  on  tne  slope  of  the  hills  towards  the  river,  he  drew 
up  his  horse  on  the  right  wing,  and  his  infantry  on  the  left. 

The  French  generals,  D'Aubigny  and  Pr6cy,  putting  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  cavalry  on  the  left,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred 
heavy-armed  and  twice  as  many  light  horse,  dashed  into  the  water 
>vithout  hesitation.  Their  right  was  occupied  by  the  bristling  phalanx 
of  Swiss  spearmen  in  close  array ;  behind  these  were  the  militia  of  the 
country.  The  Spanish  ginetes  succeeded  in  throwing  the  French 
gendarmerie  into  some  disorder,  before  it  could  form  after  crossing  the 
stream ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than  the  Spaniards, 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  charge  of  their  enemy,  suddenly  wheeled 
about  and  precipitately  retreated,  with  the  intention  of  again  returning 
on  their  assailants,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moorish  tactics.  The  Gala- 
brian militia,  not  comprehending  this  manoeuvre,  interpreted  it  into  a 
defeat.  They  thought  the  battie  lost,  and,  seized  with  a  panic,  broke 
their  ranks,  and  fled  to  a  man,  before  the  Swiss  infantry  had  time  so 
much  as  to  lower  its  lances  against  them. 
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Eing'  Ferdinand  inyain  attempted  to  rally  tiie  dastardly  fi^tives. 
The  French  cavalry  was  soon  upon  them,  making  frightful  slan^ter  in 
their  ranks.  The  young  monarch,  whose  splendid  arms  and  towering 
plumes  made  him  a  con^icuous  mark  in  the  £eld,  was  exposed  to 
imminent  peril.  He  had  broken  his  lance  in  the  body  of  one  of  the  fore-^ 
most  of  the  French  cayaliers,  when  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  as  his 
feet  were  entangled  in  the  stirrups,  he  would  ineyitably  have  perished 
in  the  m^key  but  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  a  youn^  nobleman,  named 
Juan  de  Altavilla,  who  mounted  his  master  on  his  own  horse,  and 
calmly  waited  the  supproach  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  immediately 
slain.  Instances  of  this  affecting  loyalty  and  self-devotion  not  unfrer 
quently  occur  in  these  wars,  tlu^owing  a  melancholy  grace  over  the 
darker  and  more  ferocious  features  of  the  time. 

Gonsalvo  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  long  after  the  king's 
escape,  charging  the  enemy  briskly  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of 
Spaniardsi  not  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  day,  but  of  covering  the 
flight  of  the  panic-struck  Neapolitans.  At  length  he  was  borne  along 
by  the  rushing  tide,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  on  the  greater  part  of  his 
cavalry  safe  to  Seminara.  Had  the  French  followed  up  the  blow,  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  army,  with  probably  King  Ferdinand  and 
Gonsalvo  at  its  head,  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  and  thus  not 
only  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  but  of  Naples  itself,  would  have  been 
permanently  decided  by  this  battle.  Fortunately  the  French  did  not 
tmderstand  so  well  how  to  use  a  victory  as  to  gain  it.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  pursue.  This  is  imputed  to  the  illness  of  their  general, 
D'Aubigny,  occasioned  by  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
He  was  too  feeble  to  sit  long  on  his  horse,  and  was  removed  into  ai  litter 
as  soon  as  the  action  was  decided.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  ihe  victors, 
by  this  inaction,  ^suffered  the  golden  fruits  of  victory  to  escape  them. 
Ferdinand  made  his  escape  on  the  same  day  on  board  a  vessel  which 
conveyed  him  back  to  Sicily ;  and  Gonsalvo,  on  the  following  morning 
before  break  of  day,  effected  his  retreat  across  the  mountains  to  Reg^o, 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Spanish  lances.  Thus  terminated  the  hrst 
battle  of  importance  in  which  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  held  a  distinguished 
command ;  the  only  one  which  he  lost  during  his  long  and  fortunate 
career.  Its  loss,  however,  attached  no  discredit  to  him,  since  it  was 
entered  into  in  manifest  opposition  to  his  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
his  conduct  throughout  this  affair  tended  greatly  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation, by  showing  him  to  bo  no  less  prudent  in  council  than  bold  in 
action. 

TCing  Ferdinand,  far  from  being  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  gained 
new  confidence  from  his  experience  of  the  favourable  dispositions  existiujg 
towards  him  in  Calabria.  Relying  on  a  similar  feeling  of  loyalty  in  his 
capital,  he  determined  to  hazard  a  bold  stroke  for  its  recovery  ;  and  that 
too,  instantly,  before  his  late  discomfiture  should  have  time  to  operate  on 
the  spirits  of  his  partisans.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Messina,  with 
a  handful  of  troops  only,  on  board  the  fleet  of  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Requesens.  It  amounted  in  all  to  eighty  vessels,  most  of  them  of 
inconsiderable  size  With  this  armament,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
formidable  show,  carried  little  effective  force  for  land  operations,  the 
adventurous  young  monarch  appeared  off  the  harbour  of  Naples  before 
the  end  of  June. 
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Charles's  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Montpelisier,  at  that  thne  garrisoned 
Naples  with  six  thousaad  French  troops.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  he  marched  out  to  prevent  Ferdinand's  landing,  leaving  a 
few  only  of  ms  soldiers  to  keep  tibe  city  in  awe.  But  he  luid  scarcely 
quitted  it  before  the  inhabitants,  who  nad  waited  with  impatience  an 
opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  yoke,  sounded  the  tocsin,  and,  rising  to 
arms  through  every  part  of  the  city,  and  massacring  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  garrison,  shut  the  gates  agamst  him ;  while  Ferdinand,  who  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  French  commander  in  another  dii^sction,  no 
sooner  presented  himself  before  the  walls,  than  be  was  received  with 
transports  of  joy  by  the  enthusiastic  people. 

The  French,  however,  though  excluded  from  the  dty,  by  making  a 
circuit,  effected  an  entrance  into  the  fortresses  which  commanded  it. 
From  these  posts  Montpensier  sorely  annoyed  the  town,  Tnalrmg  frequent 
attacks  on  it,  day  and  night,  at  the  head  of  his  gendarmerie,  until  they 
were  at  len^^  checked  in  every  direction  by  barricades  which  the 
citizens  hastily  constructed  with  wagons,  casks  of  stones,  bags  of  sand, 
and  whatever  came  most  readily  to  hand.  At  the  same  time,  the 
windows,  balconies,  and  house-tops  were  crowded  with  combatants,  who 
poured  down  such  a  deadly  shower  of  missiles  on  the  heads  of  the  French 
as  finally  compelled  them  to  take  shelter  in  their  defences.  Montpensier 
was  now  closely  besieged,  till  at  length,  reduced  by  famine,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Before  the  term  prescribed  for  his  surrender  had 
arrived,  however,  he  effected  his  escape  at  night  by  water,  to  Salerno,  at 
the  head  of  twenty-five  hundred  men.  The  remaining  garrison,  with 
the  fortresses,  submitted  to  the  victorious  Ferdinand  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  And  thus,  by  one  of  those  sudden  turns  which  belong 
to  the  game  of  war,  the  exiled  prince,  whose  fortunes  a  few  weeks  before 
appeared  perfectly  desperate,  was  again  established  in*  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors. 

Montpensier  did  not  long  remain  in  his  new  quarters.  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  to  counteract  the  alarming  progress  of  the 
enemy.  He  quitted  Salerno  before  the  end  of  winter,  strengthening  his 
army  by  such  reinforcements  as  he  could  collect  frt)m  every  quarter  of 
the  country.  With  this  body  he  directed  his  course  towards  Apulia, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  Ferdinand,  who  had  already  established 
his  head-quarters  there,  to  a  decisive  engagement.  Ferdinand's  force, 
however,  was  so  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  compel  him 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  imtil  he  had  been  reinforced  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  Venice.  The  two  armies  were  then  so  equally 
matched  that  neither  cared  to  hazard  all  on  the  fate  of  a  battle ;  and  the 
camnaign  wasted  away  in  languid  operations,  which  led  to  no  important 
result. 

In  the  meantime,  (Jonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  slowly  fighting  his  way  np 
through  southern  Calabria.  The  character  of  the  country,  rough  and 
mountainous,  like  the  Alpuxarras,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  fortified 
places,  enabled  him  to  bring  into  play  the  tactics  Tdiich  he  had  learned  in 
the  war  of  Granada.  He  made  little  use  of  heavy-armed  troops,  relying 
on  his  gineteSf  and  still  more  on  his  foot ;  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid 
any  direct  encounter  with  the  dreaded  Swiss  battalions.  He  made 
amends  for  paucity  of  numbers  and  want  of  real  strength,  by  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  the  wily  tactics  of  Moorish  warfare ;   darting  on  the 
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■enemy  where  least  expected,  snrprising  his  strongholds  at  dead  of  night, 
entangling  him  in  amhuscades,  and  desolating  the  country  with  those 
terrible  forays  whose  effects  he  had  so  often  witnessed  on  tne  fair  y^as 
of  Granada.  He  adopted  the  policy  practised  by  his  master,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  in  the  Moorish  war,  lenient  to  the  submissiye  foe,  but 
wreaking  terrible  vengeance  on  such  as  resisted. 

The  French  were  sorely  disconcerted  by  these  irregular  operations,  so 
unlike  anything  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  European  warfare. 
They  were  further  disheartened  by  the  continued  illness  of  D'Aubigny, 
toid  by  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  Galabrians,  who  in  the  soul£em 
provinces  contiguous  to  Sicily  were  particularly  well  inclined  to  Spain. 

Gonsalvo,  availing  himself  of  these  friendly  dispositions,  pushed 
forward  his  successes,  carrying  one  stronghold  after  another,  untiL  by 
the  end  of  the  year  he  had  overrun  the  whole  of  Lower  Calabria.  His 
progress  would  have  been  still  more  rapid  but  for  the  serious  embarrass- 
ments which  he  experienced  from  want  of  supplies.  He-  had  received 
some  reinforcements  from  Sicily,  but  very  few  from  Spain ;  while  the 
boasted  Galician  levies,  instead  of  fifteen  hundred,  had  dwindled  to 
scarcely  three  hundred  men,  who  arrived  in  the  most  miserable  plight, 
-destitute  of  clothing  and  munitions  of  every  kind.  He  was  compelled ' 
to  weaken  still  further  his  inadequate  force  by  garrisoning  the  conquered 

5 laces ;  most  of  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  without  any 
efence  at  aU.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  so  destitute  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  that  he  was  detained  nearly  two 
months  at  Nicastro,  until  February,  1496,  when  he  received  a  remittance 
from  Spain.  After  this,  he  resumed  operations  with  such  vigour,  that 
T}y  the  end  of  the  following  spring  he  had  reduced  all  Upper  Calabria, 
with  the  exception  of  a  smcdl  comer  of  the  province,  in  which  D' Aubigny 
still  maintained  himself.  At  this  crisis  he  was  summoned  from  the 
scene  of  his  conquest  to  the  support  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  lay 
encamped  before  Atella,  a  town  intrenched  among  the  Apennines,  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  Basilicate. 

The  campaign  of  the  preceding  winter  had  terminated  without  any 
decisive  residts,  the  two  armies  of  Montpensier  and  King  Ferdinand 
having  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  withbut  ever  coining  to  action. 
These  protracted  operations  were  fatal  to  the  French.  Their  few  supplies 
were  mtercepted  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country;  their  Swiss  and 
German  mercenaries  mutinied  and  deserted  for  want  of  pay ;  and  the 
Neapolitans  in  their  service  went  off  in  great  numbers,  cQsgusted  with 
the  insolent  and  overbearing  manners  of  their  new  allies.  Charles  the 
Eighth,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  wasting  his  hours  and  health  in  the  usual 
round  of  profligate  pleasures.  From  the  moment  of  recrossing  the  Alr», 
he  seemed  to  have  shut  out  Italy  from  his  thoughts.  He  was  equally 
insensible  to  the  supplications  of  the  few  Italians  at  his  court,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  his  French  nobles ;  many  of  whom,  although  opposed 
to  the  first  expedition,  would  willingly  have  undertaken  a  second  to 
support  their  brave  comrades,  whom  tne  heedless  young  monarch  now 
abandoned  to  their  fate. 

At  length  Montpensier,  fiaiding  no  prospect  of  relief  from  home,  and 
straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions,  determined  to  draw  off  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benevento,  where  the  two  armies  lay  encamped,  and 
aretroat  to  the  fruitful  province  of  Apulia,  whose  principal  places  were 
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still  gorrifoned  hy  the  French.  He  hroke  up  his  6tatkp  secretly  at  dead 
of  night,  and  gained  a  day's  march  on  his  enemy,  oeffore  the  latter 
began  his  pursuit.  This  Ferdinand  pushed  with  Miek  TiMT,  however^ 
that  he  overtook  the  retreating  army  at  the  town  of  At^la',  and  com- 
pletely intercepted  its  further  pn^ress.  This  town,  which,  as  already 
noticed,  is  situated  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  Basilieate,  lies  in  a  broad 
yalley  encompassed  by  a  lofty  amphitheatre  of  hills,  through  which  flows 
a  little  river,  tributary  to  the  Ofanto,  watering  the  town,  and  turning 
several  mills  which  supplied  it  with  flour.  At  a  fsw  miles  distance  was 
the  strong  place  of  Ripa  Candida,  garrisoned  by  the  French,  through 
which  Montpensier  hoped  to  maintain  his  communicationswith  theil»*tile 
regions  of  the  interior. 

Ferdinand,  desirous  if  possible  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  the  whole  French  army,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  bl6ckade^ 
He  disposed  his  forces  so  as  to  intercept  supplies,  by  commanding  the 
avenues  to  the  town  in  every  direction.  He  soon  found,  however,  that 
his  army,  though  considerablystronger  than  his  rival's,  was  incompetent 
to  this  without  further  aid.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  summon  to  his 
support  Oonsalvo  do  Cordova,  the  fcmie  of  whose  exploits  now  resounded 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Spanish  general  received  Ferdinand's  summons  while  encamped 
with  Ms  army  at  Castrovallari,  in  the  north  of  Upper  Calabria.  If  he 
complied  with  it,  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing  all  the  traits  of  his 
long  campaign  of  victories ;  for  his  active  enemy  would  not  &il  to  proflt 
by  his  absence  to  repair  his  losses.  If  he  refused  obedience,  however^ 
it  might  defeat  the  most  favourable  opportunity  which  had  yet  presented 
itself  for  brii^^^  the  war  to  a  close.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  once  to 
quit  the  field  ol  his  triumphs,  and  march  to  king  Ferdinand's  relief. 
But,  before  his  departure,  he  prepared  to  strike  such  a  blow  as  should,  if 
possible,  incapacitate  his  enemy  for  any  cftectual  movement  during  his 
absence. 

He  received  intelligence  that  a  considerable  number  of  Angevin  lords, 
mostly  of  the  powerful  house  of  San  Severino,  with  their  vassals  and  a 
reinforcement  of  French  troops,  were  assembled  at  the  little  town  of 
Laino,  on  the  north-western  borders  of  Upper  Calabria ;  where  they  lay, 
awaiting  a  junction  with  D'Aubigny.  Gonsalvo  determined  to  surprise 
this  place,  and  capture  the  rich  spoils  which  it  contained,  before  his 
departure.  His  road  lay  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country.  The 
passes  were  occupied  by  the  CaJabrian  peasantry  in  the  interest  of  the 
Angevin  party.  The  Spanish  general,  however,  found  no  difficulty  in 
forcing  a  way  through  this  undisciplined  rabble,  a  large  body  of  whom 
he  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  as  they  lay  in  ambush  for  nim  in  the 
valley  of  Murano.  Laino,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Lao,  was  defended  by  a  strong  castlC  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  town.  All  approach  to  the  place  by 
the  high  road  was  commanded  by  this  fortress.  Gonsalvo  obviated  this 
difficulty,  however,  by  a  circuitous  route  across  the  mountains.  He  marched 
all  night,  and  fording  the  waters  of  the  Lao  about  two  miles  above  the 
town,  entered  it  with  his  little  army  before  break  of  day,  having  previously 
detached  a  small  corps  to  take  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  inhabitants 
startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  enemy 
in  their  streets,  hastily  seized  their  Bjnans  and  made  for  the  oastle  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  riyer.  The  pass,  however,  was  occupied  by  the 
Spaniaids;  and  the  Neapolitans  and  French,  hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
began  a  desperate  resistance,  which  terminated  with  the  death  of  their 
chief,  Amenco  San  Severino,  and  the  capture  of  such  of  his  followers  as 
did  not  faU  in  the  m^l^e.  A  rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  most  glorious  prize,  however,  was  the  Angevin  barons,  twenty  in 
number,  whom  Gonsalvo  after  the  action,  sent  prisoners  to  Naples. 
This  decisive  blow,  whose  tidings  spread*  like  wildfire  throughout  the 
country,  settled  the  fate  of  Calabria.  It  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  French,  and  crippled  them  so  far  as  to  leave  Gonsalvo  little  cause  for 
(ULxiety  during  his  proposed  absence. 

The  Spanish  general  lost  no  time  in  pressing  forward  on  his  march 
towards  Atella.  Before  q^uitting  Oalabna  he  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  five  hundred  soldiers  from  Spain ;  and  his  whole  Spanish  forces, 
according  to  Giovio,  amounted  to  one  nundred  men-at-arms,  five  hundred 
light  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  foot,  picked  men,  and  well  schooled  in 
the  hardy  service  of  the  late  campaign.  Although  a  great  part  of  his 
march  lay  through  a  hostile  country,  he  encountered  little  o^osition ; 
for  the  terror  of  his  name,  says  the  writer  last  quoted,  had  everywhere 
gone  before  him.  He  arrived  before  Atella  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  king  of  Naples  was  no  sooner  advised  of  his  approach,  than  ne 
marched  out  of  the  camp,  attended  by  the  Venetian  general,  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  and  the  papal  legate,  Csesar  Borgia,  to  receive  him.  All 
were  eager  to  do  honour  to  the  man  who  had  achieved  such  brilliant 
exploits ;  who,  in  less  than  a  year,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  with  the  niost  limited  resources, 
in  defiance  of  uie  bravest  and  best  disciplined  soldiery,  in  Europe.  It 
was  then,  according  to  the  Spanish  writers,  that  he  was  by  general 
consent  greeted  with  the  title  of  the  Great  Captain ;  by  which  he  is  much 
more  faimliarly  known  in  Spanish,  and  it  maybe  added,  in  most  histories 
of  the  period,  than  by  his  own  name. 

Gonsalvo  found  the  French  sorely  distressed  by  the  blockade,  which 
was  so  strictly  maintained  as  to  allow  few  supplies  from  abroad  to  pass 
into  the  town.  His  quick  eye  discovered  at  once,  however,  that,  in 
order  to  render  it  perfectly  enectual,  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy 
the  mills  in  the  vicinity,  which  supplied  Atella  with  fiour.  He  under- 
took this,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  at  the  head  of  his  own  corps.  Mont- 
pensier,  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  mills,  had  stationed  a  strong 
guard  for  their  defence,  consisting  of  a  body  of  Gascon  archers  and  the 
Swiss  pikemcn.  Although  the  Spaniards  had  never  been  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  any  large  masses  of  this  formidable  infantry,  yet 
occasional  rencontres  with  small  detachments,  and  increased  familiarity 
with  its  tactics,  had  stripped  it  of  much  of  its  terrors.  Gonsalvo  had 
even  so  far  profited  by  the  example  of  the  Swiss,  as  to  strengthen  his 
infantry  by  mingling  the  long  pikes  with  the  short  swords  and  bucklers 
of  the  Spaniards. 

He  made  two  divisions  of  his  cavalry,  posting  his  handful  of  heavv- 
armed,  with  some  of  the  light  horse,  so  as  to  check  any  sally  from  tne 
town,  while  he  destined  the  remainder  to  support  the  infantry  in  the 
attack  upon  the  enemy.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  Spanish 
chieftain  led  on  his  men  confidently  to  the  charge.  The  Gascon  archery, 
however,  seized  with  a  panic,  scarcely  awaited  his  approach,  but  fied 
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shamefully,  before  they  had  time  to  discharge  a  seoond  volley  of  arroTrs, 
leaying  the  battle  to  the  Swiss.  These  latter,  exhausted  by  the  sufferings 
t)f  the  siege,  and  dispirited  by  long  reverses,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
new  and  victorious  K>e,  did  not  behave  with  their  wonted  intrepidity ; 
but,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  abandoned  their  position,  and  retreated 
towards  the  city.  Gonsalvo,  having  gained  his  obieot,  did  not  care  to 
pursue  the  fii^tives,  but  instantly  set  about  demolisning  the  mills,  every 
vestige  of  which,  in  a  few  hours,  was  swept  from  the  ground.  Three 
days  after,  he  supported  the  iN^eapolitan  troops  in  an  assault  on  Eipa 
Candida,  and  carried  that  important  post,  by  means  of  which  AteUa 
maintained  a  communication  with  the  interior. 

Thus  cut  off  from  all  their  resources,  and  no  longer  cheered  by  hopes 
of  succour  from  their  own  country,  the  French,  after  suffering  the 
severest  privations,  and  being  reduced  to  the  most  loathsome  aliment  for 
subsistence,  made  overtures  for  a  capitulation.  The  terms  were  soon 
arranged  with  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had  no  desire  but  to  rid  his 
country  of  the  invaders.  It  was  agreed  that,  if  the  French,  commander 
did  not  receive  assistance  in  thirty  days,  he  should  evacute  Atella,  and 
cause  every  place  holding  under  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  all 
its  artillery,  to  be  surrendered  to  king  Ferdinand ;  and  that,  on  these 
oonditioziB,  his  soldiers  should  be  furnished  with  vessels  to  transport  them 
back  to  France ;  that  the  foreign  mercenaries  should  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  homes;  and  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be 
extended  to  such  Neapolitans  as  returned  to  their  allegiance  in  fifteen 
days. 

such  were  the  articles  of  capitulation  signed  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1496, 
which  Oomines,  who  received  the  tidings  at  the  court  of  France,  does  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  as  a  ''most  disgraceful  treaty,  without  parallel, 
save  in  that  made  by  the  Koman  consiQs  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  whick 
■was  too  dishonourable  to  be  sanctioned  by  their  countrymen."  The 
reproach  is  certainly  unmerited,  and  comes  with  ill  grace  from  a  court 
which  was  wasting  in  riotous  indulgence  the  very  resources  indispensable 
to  the  brave  and  loyal  subjects  who  were  endeavouring  to  maintain  its 
honour  in  a  foreign  land. 

Unfortunately  Montpensier  was  unable  to  enforoe  the  full  performance 
of  his  own  treaty ;  as  many  of  the  French  refused  to  deliver  up  the  places 
intrusted  to  them,  under  the  pretence  that  their  authority  was  derived, 
not  from  the  viceroy,  but  from  the  king  himself.  During  the  discussion 
of  this  point,  the  French  troops  were  removed  to  Baia  and  Pozzuolo,  and 
the  adjacent  places  on  the  coast.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  situation, 
together  with  that  of  the  autumnal  season,  and  an  intemperate  indul- 
gence in  fruits  and  wine,  soon  brought  on  an  epidemic  among  the 
soldiers,  which  swept  them  off  in  great  numbers.  The  gallant  Mont- 
pensier was  one  of  the  first  victims.  He  refused  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  quit  his  unfortunate 
companions  and  retire  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  interior.  The  shore 
iras  literally  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  Frenchmen,  amounting  to  not  less  than  five 
thousand,  who  marched  out  of  Atella,  not  more  than  five  hundred  ever 
reached  their  native  country.  The  Swiss  and  other  mercenaries  were 
scarcely  more  fortunate.  "  They  made  their  waj  back  as  they  could 
through  Italy/'  says  a  writer  of  the  period,  **  in  the  most  deplorable 
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^te  of  destitution  and  suffering,  the  gaze  of  all,  and  a  sad  example  of 
the  caprice  of  fortune."  Such  was  the  miserable  fate  of  that  brilliant  and 
formidable  array,  which  scarcely  two  years  before  had  poured  down  on 
the  fair  fields  of  Italy  in  all  the  insolence  of  expected  conquest.  Well 
would  it  be,  if  the  name  of  every  conqueror,  whose  successes,  though 
built  on  human  misery,  are  so  dazzling  to  the  imagination,  could  be 
made  to  point  a  moral  for  the  instruction  of  his  species,  as  effectually  as 
that  of  Charles  the  Eighth. 

The  young  king  of  Naples  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumphs. 
On  his  return  from  Atella,  he  contracted  an  inauspicious  marriage  with 
his  aunt,  a  lady  nearly  of  his  own  age,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached.  A  careless  and  somewhat  intemperate  indulgence  in  pleasure, 
succeeding  the  hardy  life  which  he  had  been  lately  leading,  brought  on  a 
flux  which  carried  him  off  in  the  twenty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  second 
of  his  reign  (Sept.  7th,  1496).  He  was  the  nfth  monarch  who,  in  the 
brief  compass  oi  three  years,  had  sat  on  the  disastrous  throne  of  Naples. 

Ferdinand  possessed  msuLj  qualities  suited  to  the  turbulent  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  vigorous  and  prompt  in  action,  and  naturally 
of  a  high  and  generous  spirit.  Still,  however,  he  exhibited  glimpses, 
even  in  his  last  hours,  of  an  obliqui^,  not  to  say  ferocity  of  temper, 
which  characterised  many  of  his  Hne,  and  which  led  to  ominous  con- 
jectures as  to  what  would  have  been  his  future  policy.*  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  uncle  Frederic,  a  prince  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
endeared  to  the  Neapolitans  by  repeated  acts  of  benevolence,  and  by  a  mag- 
nanimous regard  for  justice,  of  which  the  remarkable  fluctuations  of  Ms 
fortune  had  elicited  more  than  one  example.  His  amiable  virtues,  how- 
ever, required  a  kindlier  soil  and  season  for  their  expansion ;  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  made  him  no  match  for  the  subtile  and  xmscrupuloiis 
politicians  of  the  age. 

His  flrst  act  was  a  general  amnesty  to  the  disaffected  Neapolitans,  who 
felt  such  confidence  in  his  good  faith,  tl^  they  returned,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  to  their  allegiance.  His  next  measure  was  to  request  the 
aid  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  in  suppressing  the  hostile  movements  made 
by  the  French  during  his  absence  from  Calabria,  At  the  name  of  the 
Great  Captain,  the  Italians  flocked  from  all  quarters,  to  serve  without 
pay  under  a  banner  which  was  sure  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Tower 
and  town,  as  he  advanced,  went  down  before  him ;  and  the  French 
general,  D'Aubigny,  soon  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
Sie  best  terms  he  could  with  his  conqueror,  and  evacuating  the  province 
altogether.  The  submission  of  Calabria  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  the  few  remaining  cities,  in  other  quarters,  still  garrisoned  by  the 
French ;  comprehending  the  last  rood  of  territory  possessed  by  Charles 
the  Eighth  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

*  While  stretched  on  his  deatlij^ed,  Ferdinand,  according  to  Beinbo,  caused  the  head  of 
the  prisoner,  the  Bishop  of  Teano,  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  his  couch, 
that  he  might  be  assured  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
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ITATIAK  WAES— G0N8ALV0  SnCXX>UR8  THB  POPE — TBBATY    WITH    IltA2iCI''-OR0AKISATlOSr  OF 

THE  SPANISH  MILITIA. 

1496-1498. 

Oonsalvo  suocoim  the  Pope — Storms  Ostia — Reception  in  Rome— Peace  with  France — 
Fcrdinaxid's  Reputation  advanced  by  hia  Ccnxduct  in  the  War— Oiiganiaation  of  the 
Hititia. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Venice,  that,  while  the  allies 
were  carrying  on  the  war  m  Naples,  the  emperor  elect  and  the  king  of 
Spain  should  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  by  invading  the  French 
frontiers.  Ferdinand  had  performed  his  part  of  the  engagement.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  had  maintained  a  large  force  along 
the  borders  from  Fontarabia  to  Perpignan.  '  In  1496,  the  reguUr  army- 
kept  in  pay  amounted  to  ten  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot ; 
which,  together  with  the  Sicilian  armament,  necessarily  involved  aii 
expenditure  exceedingly  heavy  under  the  financial  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  Moorish-  war.  The  command  of  the  levies  in  Roussillon  was 
given  to  Don  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  who,  far  from  acting  on 
-5ie  defensive,  carried  his  men  repeatedly  over  the  border,  sweeping  off 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  in  a  single  foray,  and  ravaging 
the  country  as  far  as  Carcassona  and  Narbonne.  '  The  French,  who 
had  concentrated  a  considerable  force  in  the  south,-  retaliated  by  similar 
inroads,  in  one  of  which  they  succeeded  in  surprising  the  fortified  town 
of  Salsas.  The  works,  however,  were  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that 
the  place  was  scarcely  tenable,  and  it  was  abandoned  on  the  approach  of 
the  Spanish  army.  A  truce  soon  followed,  which  put  an  end  to  further 
operations  in  that  quarter. 

The  submission  of  Calabria  seemed  to  leave  no  farther  occupation 
for  the  arms  of  the  Great  Captain  in  Italy.  Before  quitting  that 
country,  however,  he  engaged  in  an  adventure,  which,  as  narrated  by 
his  biographers,  forms  a  brilliant  episode  to  his  regular  campaigns. 
Ostia,  the  seaport  of  Rome,  was,  among  the  places  in  the  papal  territory, 
forcibly  occupied  by  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  on  his  retreat  had  been 
left  to  a  French  garrison  under  the  command  of  a  Biscayan  adventurer 
named  Menaldo  Guerri.  The  place  was  so  situated  as  entirely  to  com- 
mand the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  enabling  the  piratical  horde  who 
garrisoned  it  almost  wholly  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  Rome,  and  even 
to  reduce  the  city  to  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  The  imbecile 
government,  incapable  of  defending  itself,  implored  Gonsalvo's  aid  in 
dislodging  this  nest  of  formidable  freebooters.  The  Spanish  general, 
who  was  now  at  leisure,  complied  with  the  pontiff's  solicitations,  and 
soon  after  presented  himself  before  Ostia,  with  his  little  corps  of  troops, 
amounting  m  all  to  three  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  hundred  foot. 

Guerri,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  defences,  refused  to  surrender. 
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Gonsalvo,  after  coolly  preparing  his  batteries,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade 
on  the  place,  which  at  the  end  of  five  days  effected  a  practicable  breach  in 
the  walls.  In  the  meantime,  Garcilasso  de  le  Ye^,  the  Castilian  ambassador 
at  the  papal  court,  who  could  not  bear  to  remain  inactive  so  near  the  .field 
where  laurels  were  to  be  won,  arrived  at  Gonsalvo's  support,  with  a 
handful  of  his  own  countrymen  resident  in  Rome.  This  gallant  little 
band,  scaling  the  walls  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  assailed  by  Gonsalvo, 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  town,  while  the  garrison  was  occupied  wiUi 
maintaining  the  breach  against  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus 
surprised,  and  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  Guerri  and  his  associates  made 
no  further  resistance,  but  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
Gonsalvo,  with  more  clemency  than  was  usually  shown  on  such  occasions, 
stopped  the  carnage,  and  reserved  his  captives  to  grace  his  entry  into 
the  capital. 

This  was  made  a  few  days  after,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  Roman 
triumph.  The  Spanish  generial  entered  by  the  gate  of  Ostia,  at  the  head 
of  his  martial  squadrons  in  battle  array,  with  colours  flying  and  music 
playing,  while  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  captive  chief  and  his 
confederates,  so  long  the  terror,  now  the  derision  of  .the  populace.  The 
balconies  and  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the  streets 
lined  with  multitudes,  who  shouted  forth  tiie  name  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Ck)rdova,  the  "  deliverer  of  Rome ! "  The  procession  took  its  way 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  towards  the  Vatican,  where 
Alexander  the  Sixth  awaited  its  approach,  seated  imder  a  canopy  of 
state  in  the  chief  saloon  of  the  palace,  surrounded  by  his  great  eccle- 
siastics and  nobility.  On  Gonsalvo's  entrance,  the  cardinals  rose  to 
receive  him.  The  Spanish  general  knelt  down  to  receive  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  pope,  but  the  latter,  raising  him  up,  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head, and  complimented  him  with  the  golden  rose,  which  the  Holy 
See  was  accustomed  to  dispense  as  the  reward  of  its  most  devoted 
champions. 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  Gonsalvo .  obtained  the  pardon  of 
Guerri  and  his  associates,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  the  oppressed 
inhabitants  of  Ostia.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse,  the 
pope  taking  occasion  most  inopportunely  to  accuse  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
of  unfavourable  dispositions  towards  himself,  Gonsalvo  replied  with 
much  warmth,  enumerating  the  various  good  offices  renderea  by  them 
to  the  church ;  and  roundly  taxing  the  pope  with  ingratitude,  somewhat 
bluntly  advised  him  to  reform  his  life  and  conversation,  which  brought 
scandal  on  all  Christendom.  His  Holiness  testified  no  indignation  at 
this  unsavoury  rebuke  of  the  Great  Captain,  though,  as  the  historians 
with  some  naivetS  inform  us,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  latter 
so  fluent  in  discourse,  and  so  well  instructed  in  matters  foreign  to  his 
profession. 

Gonsalvo  experienced  the  most  honourable  reeeption  from  King 
Frederic  on  his  return  to  Naples.  During  his  continuance  there,  he  was 
lodged  and  sumptuously  entertained  in  one  of  the  royal  fortresses ;  and 
the  grateful  monarch  requited  his  services  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  an  estate,  in  Abruzzo,  containing  three  thousand 
vassals.  He  had  before  pressed  these  honours  on  the  victor,  who  declined 
accepting  them  till  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  ffoyereigns. 
Soon  after,  Gonsalvo,  quitting  Naples,  revisited  Sicily,  whove  be  adjusted 
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certftiii  differenoes  whicli  had  arisen  betwixt  the  viceroy  and  the  inha* 
bitants  respecting  the  revenues  of  the 'island.  Then  embarking'  with; 
his  whole  force,  he  reached  the  shores  of  Spain  in  the  month  of  August,. 
1498.  His  return  to  his  native  land  was  greeted  with  a  general  enthu- 
siasm far  more  grateful  to  his  patrotic  heart  than  any  homage  or  honours, 
conferred  by  foreign  princes.  Isabella  welcomed  him  with  pride  and. 
satisfaction,  as  having  fully  vindicated  her  preference  of  him  to  his- 
more  experienced  rivals  for  the  difficult  post  of  Italy ;  and  Ferdinand 
did  not  nesitate  to  declare,  that  the  Calabrian  campaigns  reflected  mor& 
lustre  on  his  crown,  than  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

The  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples  brought  hostilities^ 
between  that  nation  and  Spain  to  a  close.  The  latter  had  gained  her 
point,  and  the  former  had  little  heart  to  resume  so  disastrous  an  enter- 
prise. Before  this  event,  indeed,  overtures  had  been  made  by  the 
French  court  for  a  separate  treaty  with  Spain.  The  latter,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  compact  without  the  participation  of  her 
allies.  After  the  total  abandonment  of  the  French  enterprise,  there 
seemed  to  exist  no  further  pretext  for  prolonging  the  war.  The  Spanisk 
government,  moreover,  had  little  cause  for  satisfaction  with  its  con- 
federates. The  emperor  had  not  co-operated  in  the  descent  on  the 
enemy's  frontier,  according  to  agreement;  nor  had  the  allies  ever 
reimbursed  Spain  for  the  heavy  charges  incurred  in  fulfilling  her  part 
of  the  engagements.  The  Venetians  were  taken  up  with  securing  to 
themselves  as  much  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  as  they  could,  by  way 
of  indemnification  for  their  own  expenses.  The  duke  of  Milan  had 
already  made  a  separate  treaty  with  King  Charles.  In  short,  every 
member  of  the  league,  after  the  first  alarm  subsided,  had  shown  itself 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  common  weal  to  its  own  private  ends.  "With 
these  causes  of  dis^st,  the  Spanish  government  consented  to  a  truoe 
with  France,  to  begin  for  itself  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  for  the  allies, 
if  they  chose  to  be  included  in  it,  seven  weeks  later,  and  to  continue  till 
the  end  of  October,  1497.  This  truce  was  subsequently  prolonged,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  terminated  in  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  signed  at  Marcoussi,  August  6th,  1498. 

In  the  discussions  to  which  these  arrangements  gave  rise,  the  project 
is  said  to  have  been  broached  for  the  conquest  and  division  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  by  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  some  years  later.  According  to  Comines,  the  proposi- 
tion originated  with  the  Spanish  court,  although  it  saw  fit,  in  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  negotiations,  to  disavow  the  fact.  The  Spanish 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  the  first  suggestion  of  it  to  the 
French,  who,  they  say,  went  so  far  as  to  specify  the  details  of  the 
partition  subsequently  adopted ;  according  to  which  the  two  Calabrias 
were  assigned  to  Spain.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Ferdinand^  had  long  since  entertained  the  idea  of  asserting  his 
claim,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  He,  as  well  as  his 
father,  and  iudeed  the  whole  nation,  had  beheld  with  dissatisfaction  the 
transfer  of  what  they  deemed  their  rightful  inheritance,  purchased  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  Aragon,  to  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  family. 
The  accession  of  Frederic,  in  particular,  who  came  to  the  throne  with  the 

support  of  the  Angevin  party,  the  old  enemies  of  Aragon,  had. given 

great  nmbrage  to  the  Spanish  monarch. 
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The  Castilian  envoy,  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  court,  urged  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  withhold  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  from  Frederic,  but  unavailingly,  as  the  pope's  interests 
were  too  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  those  of  the  royal  family 
of  Naples.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  somewhat  doubtful  what 
course  Gonsalvo  should  be  directed  to  pursue  in  the  present  exigency.. 
That  prudent  commander,  however,  found  the  new  monarch  too  strong 
in  the  affections  of  his  people  to  be  disturbed  at  present.  All  that  now 
remained  for  Ferdinand,  therefore,  was  to  rest  contented  with  the 
possession  of  the  strong  posts  pledged  for  the  reimbursement  of  his 
expenses  in  the  war,  and  to  make  such  use  of  the  correspondence  which 
the  late  campaigns  had  opened  to  him  in  Calabria,  that,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  action,  he  might  act  with  effect. 

Ferdinand's  conduct  through  the  whole  of  the  Italian  war  had  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  throughout  Euroj^e  for  sagacity  and  prudence. 
It  afforded  a  most  advantageous  comparison  with  that  of  his  rival^ 
Charles  the  Eighth,  whose  very  first  act  had  been  the  surrender  of  so 
important  a  territory  as  Roussillon,  The  construction  of  the  treaty 
relating  to  this,  indeed,  laid  the  Spanish  monarch  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  artifice.  But  this,  at  least,  did  no  violence  to  the  political  maxims 
of  the  age,  and  only  made  him  regarded  as  the  more  shrewd  and  subtile 
diplomatist ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  before  the  world  in 
the  imposing  attitude  of  the  defender  of  the  church,  and  of  the  rights  of 
his  injured  kinsman.  His  influence  had  been  clearly  discernible  in 
every  operation  of  moment,  whether  civil  or  military.  He  had  been 
most  active,  through  his  ambassadors  at  Genoa,  Yenice,  and  Rome,  in 
stirring  up  the  great  Italian  confederacy,  which  eventually  broke  the 
power  of  King  Charles ;  and  his  representations  had  tended,  as  much  as 
any  other  cause,  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Sforza,  to  fix  the  vacillating 
politics  of  Alexander,  and  to  quicken  the  cautious  and  dilatory  move- 
ments of  Yenice.  He  had  shown  equal  vigour  in  action;  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  the  war  by  his  operations  on  the  side  of 
Roussillon,  and  still  more  in  Calabria.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  he  had 
not  lavished  any  extraordinary  expenditure ;  a  circumstance  partly 
attributable  to  tne  state  of  his  finances,  severely  taxed,  as  afready 
noticed,  by  the  Granadine  war,  as  well  as  by  the  operations  in  Roussillon, 
but  in  part,  also,  to  his  habitual  frugality,  which,  with  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  of  his  illustrious  consort,  always  stinted  the  measure  of 
his  supplies  to  the  bare  exigency  of  the  occasion.  Fortunately  the 
genius  of  the  Great  Captain  was  so  fruitful  in  resources  as  to  supply 
every  deficiency;  enabling  h\vn  to  accomplish  such  brilliant  results 
as  effectually  concealed  any  poverty  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  his 
master. 

The  Italian  wars  were  of  signal  importance  to  the  Spanish  nation. 
Until  that  time,  they  had  been  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Peninsula,  uninstructed  and  talang  little  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  A  new  world  was  now  opened  to  them.  They  were 
taught  to  measure  their  own  strength  by  collision  with  other  powers  on 
a  common  scene  of  action;  and,  success  inspiring  them  with  greater 
confidence,  seemed  to  beckon  them  on  towards  the  field  where  they  were 
destined  to  achieve  stiU  more  splendid  triumphs. 

This  war  afforded  them  also  a  most  useful  lesson  of  tactics.     The 
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war  of  Granada  had  insensibly  trained  np  a  hardy  militia,  patient  and 
dmable  of  every  priyation  and  fatigue,  and  broogiit  under  strict  sub- 
oraination.  This  was  a  great  advance  beyond  the  independent  and 
disorderly  habits  of  the  feadal  service.  A  most  valoable  corps  of  light 
troops  had  been  formed,  schooled  in  all  the  wild,  irregolar  movements  of 
gnerilla  warfare.  But  the  nation  was  still  defective  in  that  steady, 
well-disciplined  infantry,  which,  in  the  improved  condition  of  military 
science,  seemed  destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  battles  in  Europe 
thenceforward. 

The  Calabrian  campaigns,  which  were  suited  in  some  degree  to  the 
display  of  their  own  tactics,  fortunately  gave  the  Spaniards  opportunity 
for  studying  at  leisure  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost.  Before  the  end  of  the  war,  important  innovations  were  made 
in  the  discipline  and  arms  of  the  Spamsh  soldier.  The  Swiss  pike,  or 
lance,  whiAi,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had 
mingled  with  the  short  sword  of  his  own  legions,  now  became  the  regular 
weapon  of  one-third  of  the  infantry.  The  division  of  the  varions  coips 
in  tne  cavalry  and  infantry  services  was  arranged  on  more  scientinc 
principles,  and  the  whole,  in  short,  completely  reorganised. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  preparations  were  made  for  embodying  a 
national  militia,  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  hermandad. 
Laws  were  passed  regulating  the  equipment  of  every  individual  according 
to  his  property.  A  man's  afms  were  declared  not  liable  for  debt,  even 
to  the  crown;  and  smiths  and  other  artificers  were  restricted,  under 
severe  penalties,  from  working  them  up  into  other  articles.  In  1496,  a 
census  was  taken  of  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  by  an  ordi- 
nance, dated  at  Yalladolid,  February  22nd,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
provided  that  one  out  of  every  twelve  inhabitants,  between  twenty  and 
lorty-five  years  of  age,  should  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
whether  for  foreign  war,  or  the  suppression  of  disQrd#B  at  home.  The 
remaining  eleven  were  liable  to  be  called  on  in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 
These  recruits  were  to  be  paid  during  actual  service,  and  excused  from 
taxes ;  the  only  legal  exempts  were  the  clergy,  hidalgos,  and  paupers. 
A  general  review  and  inspection  of  arms  were  to  take  place  every  year, 
in  the  months  of  March  and  September,  when  prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
to  those  best  accoutred,  and  mq^t  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
Such  were  the  judicious  regulations  by  which  every  citizen,  without 
being  withdrawn  from  his  regular  occupation,  was  graduaUy  trained  up 
for  the  national  defence ;  and  which,  witnout  the  oppressive  incumbrance 
of  a  numerous  standing  army,  placed  the  whole  effective  force  of  the 
country,  prompt  and  fit  for  action,  at  the  disposal  of .  the  government, 
"whenever  the  public  good  should  call  for  it. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

ALLIANCES  OF  THE  ROYAL  TAMILY— DEATH  OF  PRINCE  JOHN  AND   PRINCESS  ISABELLA. 

Boyal  Family  of  Castile — Matrimonial  Alliances  with  Portugal — With  Austria — Marriage 
of  John  and  Margaret — Death  of  Prince  John — ^The  Queen's  Resignation— Indepen- 
dence oi  the  C!ortes  of  Aragon— Death  of  the  Princess  Isabella — Recognition  of  her 
infiant  son  Miguel. 

The  credit  and  authority  which  the  Castilian  sovereigns  established  by 
the  success  of  their  arms,  were  greatlj^^  raised  by  the  matrimonial  con- 
nexions which  they  formed  for  their  children.  Ihis  was  too  important  a 
spring  of  their  policy  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Their  family  consisted 
01  one  son  and  tour  dauehters,  whom  they  carefully  educated  in  a  manner 
befitting  their  high  ranE ;  and  who  repaid  their  solicitude  by  exemplary 
filial  obedience,  and  the  early  manifestation  of  virtues  rare  even  in  a 
private  station.*  They  seem  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  their  illustrious  mother ;  great  decorum  and  dignity 
of  manners,  combined  with  ardent  sensibilities  and  imaffected  piety, 
which,  at  least,  in  the  eldest  and  favourite  daughter,  Isabella,  was 
unhappily  strongly  tinctured  with  bigotry.  They  could  not,  indeed, 
pretend  to  their  mother's  comprehensive  mind  and  talent  for  business, 
although  there  seems  to  have  been  no  deficiency  in  these  respects ;  or,  if 
any,  it  was  most  effectually  supplied  by  their  excellent  education,  f 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Isabella  with  Alonso,  the  heir  of  the 
Portuguese  crowi^i  in  1490,  has  been  already  noticed.  This  had  been 
eagerly  desired  by  her  parents,  not  only  for  the  possible  contingency, 
which  it  afforded,  of  brmging  the  various  monarchies  of  the  Peninsula 
under  one  head,  (a  desi^,  of  which  they  never  wholly  lost  sight,) 
but  from  the  wish  to  conciliate  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  possessea 
various  means  of  annoyance,  which  he  had  shown  no  reluctance  to  exert. 
The  rieigning  monarch,  John  the  Second,  a  bold  and  crafty  prince,  had 
never  forgotten  his  ancient  quarrel  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  sup- 
port of  their  rival,  Joanna  Beltraneja,  or  Joanna  the  Nun,  as  she  was 
generally  called  in  the  Castilian  court  after  she  had  taken  the  veil. 
John,  in  open  contempt  of  the  treaty  of  Alcantara,  and  indeed  of  all 
monastic  nile,  had  not  only  removed  his  relative  from  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  but  had  permitted  her  to  assume  a  royal  state,  and  sub- 
scribe herself  "  I  the  Queen."  This  empty  insult  he  accompanied  with 
more  serious  efforts  to  form  such  a  foreign  alliance  for  the  liberated 

*  The  princess  Dona  Isabel,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  bom  at  Duenas,  October  1st,  1470. 
Their  second  child  and  only  son,  Juan,  prince  of  the  Asturias,  was  not  bom  until  eight 
years  later,  June  30th,  1478,  at  Seville.  Dona  Juana,  whom  the  queen  used  playfully  to 
call  her  "  mother-in-law,"  megra,  from  her  resemblance  to  King  Ferdinand's  mother,  was 
bom  at  Toledo,  November  Otti,  1479.  Dofla  Maria  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  1482 ;  and 
Dona  Catalina,  the  fifth  and  last  child,  at  Alcaic  de  Henares,  December  5th,  1485.  The 
daughters  all  lived  to  reign ;  but  their  brilliant  destinies  were  clouded  with  domestic 
aflUctions,  from  which  royalty  could  afford  no  refuge. 

t  The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  was  that  afforded  by  the  infanta  Joanna,  whose 
\mfortunate  eccentricities,  developed  in  later  life,  must  be  imputed  indeed  to  bodily 
infirmity. 
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princess  as  should  secure  her  the  support  of  some  arm  more  powerful 
than  his  own,  and  enable  her  to  renew  the  struggle  for  her  inheritance 
with  better  chance  of  success.  *  These  flagrant  proceedings  had  provoked 
the  admonitions  of  the  Roman  see,  and  had  formed  the  topic,  as  may  be 
believed,  of  repeated,  though  inef^ctual  remonstrance  &om  the  court  of 

Castile.t 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  union  of  the  princess  of  the  Astorias  with 
the  heir  of  Portugal,  as  originally  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Alcantara, 
would  so  far  identi^  the  interests  of  the  res^ectiYe  parties  as  to  remoTO 
all  further  cause  of  disquietude.  The  new  bnde  was  received  in  Portugal 
in  a  spirit  which  gave  cordial  assurance  of  these  friendly  relations  for 
the  future ;  and  the  court  of  Lisbon  celebrated  the  auspicious  nuptials 
with  the  gorgeous  magnificence  for  which,  at  this  period  of  its  successful 
enterprise,  it  was  distinguished  above  every  other  court  in  Christendonh 
(Nov.  22,  1490.) 

Alonso's  deatn.  a  few  months  after  this  event,  however,  blighted  i3ie 
fair  hopes  which  nad  begun  to  open  of  a  more  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  countries.  His  unfortunate  widow,  imable  to  endure  the  scenes 
of  her  short-lived  happiness,  soon  withdrew  into  her  own  country  to  seek 
such  consolation  as  she  could  And  in  the  bosom  of  her  fEimily.  There, 
abandoning  herself  to  the  melancholy  regrets  to  whidi  her  serious  and 
pensive  temper  naturally  disposed  her,  she  devoted  her  hours  to  works  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  resolved  to  enter  no  more  into  engagements  which, 
had  thrown  so  dark  a  cloud  over  the  morning  of  lier  life. 

On  King  John's  death,  in  1495,  the  crown  of  Portugal  devolved  on 
Emanuel,  that  enlightened  monarch,  who  had  the  glory  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign  of  solving  the  grand  ]^mem,  which  had  so 
long  perplexed  the  world,  of  the  existence  of  an.Tzndisoovered  passage  to 
the  East.  This  prince  had  conceived  a  passion  for  tiiryoung  and  beauti- 
ful Isabella  durmg  her  brief  residence  in  Lisbon ;  and,  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Spanish  court 
inviting  her  to  share  it  with  him.  But  the  prmcess,  wedded  to  the 
memory  of  her  early  love,  declined  the  proposals,  notwithstanding  they 
were  strongly  seconaed  by  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  who,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  constrain  their  daughter's  inclinations  on  so  delicate  a  point, 
trusting  perhaps  to  the  effects  of  time,  and  the  perseverance  of  her  royal 
suitor. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Catholic  sovereigns  were  occupied  with  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  oUier  members  of  their  family.  The  am- 
bitious schemes  of  CSiarles  the  Eighth  established  a  oonmmnily  of  interests 
among  the  great  European  states,  such  as  had  never  before  existed,  or, 
at  least,  been  understood ;  and  the  intimate  relations  thus  introduced 
naturallj  led  to  intermarriages  between  the  principal  powers,  who,  until 
this  period,  seem  to  have  been  severed  almost  as  far  asunder  as  if  oceans 
had  rolled  between  them.  The  Spanish  monarchs,  in  particular,  had 
rarely  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula  for  their  family  alliances. 
The  new  confederacy  into  which  Spain  had  entered  now  opened  the  way 

*  Nine  different  matches  were  proposed  for  Joann&  in  the  course  <^  her  life ;  but  they 
all  vanished  into  air,  and  "  the  excellent  ladv,"  as  she  was  usually  called  by  the  Portu^ 
gueso,  died,  as  she  had  lived,  in  single  blessedness,  at  the  lipe  i^  of  sixty-eight. 

t  Instructions  relating  to  this  matter,  written  with  the  queen's  own  hand,  still  exist 
in  the  archives  of  Himnnctu!. 


to  more  remote  oomxexions, .  wliiob  were  di^sim^d'  to  e^^ereise  a  permanent 
influence  on  the  future  polities  of  JBurope.  It -WBS  wMLe  Olmrles  the 
Eighth  was  wasting  his  time  at  K^les,  Hiat.-^e  marriages  were  arranged 
between  the  royal  houses  of  Spiain  and  Austria,  by  whioh  the  weight  of 
these  great  powers  was  thrown  into  the  same  soaley  and  the  baUnoe  of 
Europe  unsettled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ibllowing  century. 

The  treatyproyided  that  Prinoe  John,  the  heirof  iJieBpantth  monarehitts, 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  should  be  united:  with  the  prinoess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  and  that  the.urehduke  Philip,  his 
son  and  heir,  and  sovereign  of  the  Low  Oountries  in  bis  moUier's  right, 
should  marry  Joanna,  second  daughter  of  Fierdinandjand  Isabella.  No 
dowry  was  to  be  required  with  either  princess. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  arrangements  were  also  e(moihided 
for  the  marriage  6f  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Castilian.  sovereigns 
with  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  England,  the  first  example  of  the 
kind  £[>r  more  than,  a  century.*  Ferdinfluod  had  cultiyated  l^i good-will 
of  Henry  the  Seyenth,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  into  the  ooaifeideraoy 
against  the  French  monarch;  and  in  tbis  had  not  wholly  failed,  although 
the  wary  kin^  seems  to  haye  come  into  it  rather  as  a  silent  partner,  if  we 
may  so  say,  Sian  with  the  iatention  of  affording  any  open  or  yery  aetiye 
oo-operation.-|-  The  relations  of  amily  between  the  two  courts  were  aiMl 
iforther  strengthened  by  the  treatj  of  marriage  aboye  alluded  to,  finally 
adjusted  October  Isl^  1^6,  and  ratified  the  following  year,  between  Arthur 
prmce  of  Wales,  and  the  infanta  Do£La  Catalina,  conspicuous  in  English  Ids- 
tory,  equally  for  her  misfortunes  and  her  yirtues,  as  Catharine  of .  Aragon.]: 
The  French -viewed  with  no  little  jealousy,  the  progress  of ;  these  various 
negotiations,  which  they  zealously  endeavour^  to  thwart  by  all  tiie 
artifices  of  diplomacy.  But  King  Ferdiaand  had  suficient  address. to 
secure  in  his  interest  persons  of  the  highest  credit  at  the  oaurts  of  Henry 
and  Maximilian,  who  promptly  acquainted  him  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  ^vemment,  and  efieetually  aided  in  coimteracting  tiiem. 

The  English  oonneetion  was  neoessariLy  deferred  for  some  years,  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  neiuier  of  whom  exceeded  eleven 
years  of  age.  "So  such,  impediment  occurred  in  r^ard  to  the  German 
aUianees ;  and  measures  were,  taken  at  once  for.  providing  a  suitable  con- 
veyance for  the  in&nta  Joanna  into  Flanders,  which  should  bring  baek 
the  princess  Margaret  on  its  return.    By  the  end  of  snmi^ier,  in.  1496,; a 

*  I  believe  there  is  no  insUaoe  of  such  a  nnion,  saTe  that  of  John  of  Ghumt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster^  with  Dofia  Oonstamsa,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Crud,  in  1371,  from  whom  Queen 
Isabella  was  linealiy  descended  on  the  father's  side.  The  title  of  Prince  qf-  the  Juturias, 
appropriated  to  the  heir,  apparent  of  Castile,  was  first  created  for  the  In&nt  Don  Hemy, 
s^^erv^urds  Henry  IIL ,  on  ocoasion  of  his  znarriage  with  John  of  Gaunt's  daughter  in  13^. 
It  was  profeesedly  in  imitation  of  the  Rngliah  title  of  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  Asturias 
were  selected,  as  that  portion  of  the  andent  Gtothia  monarchy  which  had  never  bowed 
beneath  the  Saracen  yoke. 

t  Ferdinand  used  Ua  good  offices  to  mediate  a  peaoe  between  Henry  VII.  u^  thekiitg 
of  Scots ;  and  itis  a  proof  of  the  respect  entertained  for  him  by  both  these  monarohs^  tibufti 
they  agreed  to  refer  their  disputes  to  his  sorfoitration. 

t  The  marriage  had  been  arranged  between  Idie  SpanialL  and  English  flourts  as  &r  back 
as  If  arch  14S9,  when  the  elder  of  tho- parties  had  not  yet  renohed  the  fLfth  year  of  h^v  age. 
This  was  ocHifirmed  by  another,  more  ftill  and  .definite,  in  the  following  vear,  1490.  By 
this  treaty  it  was'  sti^mlated'  tluit  Catharhie's  pcntion  should^be  200, MO  gc»d  crowns,  one- 
half  to  be  paid  down  at  the  date  of  her  maniaget  and  the  veniaindear  in  two  equal  pay- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  two  years  ensuing.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  to  settle  on  her 
oiie-third  of  the  revenues  oC  the  principality  of*  Walef^  the  dukedom  of  Comw^,  fuid 
Mtidem  ^  Chester. 
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fleet  oonsisting  of  one  hundred  and  tliirly  yesaels,  largo  and  small, 
strongly  manned  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  tiie  means  of  defenoe 
against  the  French  oruisers,  was  got  ready  for  sea  in  the  ports  of  Ghii- 
pnscoa  and  Biscay.  The  whole  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  admiral  of  Castile,  who  carried  witii  him  a  splendid 
show  of  chivalry,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  northern  proyinces  of  the  king- 
dom. A  more  gallant  and  beautiful  armada  never  before  quitted  "Se 
eJiores  of  Spain.  The  infiEuita  Joanna,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite, 
arrived  on  board  the  fleet  towards  the  end  of  August,  at  the  port  of 
Loredo,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Asturias,  where  she  took  a  last 
farewell  of  the  queen  her  mother,  who  had  postponed  the  hour  of  separa- 
tion as  long  as  possible,  by  accompanying  her  daughter  to  the  place  of 
embarkation. 

The  weather,  soon  after  her  departure,  became  extremely  rough  and 
tempestuous;  and  it  was  so  long  before  any  tiding  of  tne  squadron, 
reacned  the  queen,  that  her  affecuonate  heart  was  nlled  with  the  most 
distressing  apprehensions.  She  sent  for  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
navigators  in  these  boisterous  northern  seas,  consulting  them,  says 
Mar^,  day  and  ni^ht  on  the  probable  causes  of  delay,  the  Drevalent 
courses  of  the  winds  at  that  season,  and  the  various  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  voyage ;  bitterly  regretting  that  the  troubles  with  France 
prevented  any  other  means  of  communication  than  the  treacherous  element 
to  which  she  had  trusted  her  daughter.  Her  spirits  were  still  further 
depressed  at  this  juncture  by  the  death  of  her  own  mother,  the  dowager 
Isabella,  who,  under  the  mental  inflrmi^  with  which  she  had.  been  visited 
for  many  years,  had  always  experienced  the  most  devoted  attention  fwta 
her  daughter,  who  ministered  to  her  necessities  with  her  own  hands,  and 
watched  over  her  declining  years  with  the  most  tender  solicitude. 

At  lengt^i  the  long-desired  intelligence  came  of  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Castilian  fleet  at  its  place  of  destination.  It  had  been  so  grievously 
shattered,  however,  by  tempests,  as  to  require  being  refitted  in  the  ports 
of  England.  Several  of  the  vessels  were  lost,  and  many  of  Joanna's 
attendants  perished  from  the  inclemency  of  tiie  weather,  and  the 
numerous  hardslups  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  infanta,  however, 
happily  reached  Flanders  in  safety,  and,  not  lon^  after,  her  nuptials 
with  the  archduke  Philip  were  celebrated  in  the  cMy  of  Lisle  witn  all 
suitable  pomp  and  solemnity. 

The  fleet  was  detained  until  the  ensuing  winter,  to  transport  the  des- 
tined bride  of  the  young  prince  of  theAsturias  to  Spain.  This  lady, 
who  had  been  affianced  in  her  cradle  to  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France, 
had  received  her  education  in  the  court  of  Paris.  On  her  intended 
husband's  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  she  had  been  returned 
to  her  native  land  under  circumstances  of  indignity  never  to  be  forgiven 
by  the  house  of  Austria.  She  was  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her 
ag^e,  and  had  already  given  ample  promise  of  those  uncommon  powers  of 
mind  which  distinguished  her  in  riper  years,  and  of  which  she  haa 
left  abundant  evidence  in  various  written  compositions. 

On  her  passage  to  Spain,  in  mid- winter,  the  fleet  encountered  such 
tremendous  gales,  that  part  of  it  was  shipwrecked,  and  Margaret's 
vessel  had  well  nigh  founaered.  She  retained,  however,  sufficient  com- 
posure, amidst  the  penis  of  her  situation,  to  indite  her  own  epitaph,  in. 
the  form  of  a  pleasant  distich,  which  FonteneUe  has  madid  the  aubjeot 
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of  one  of  his  amusing  dialogues,  where  he  affects  to  consider  the  fortitude 
displayed  hy  her  at  uiis  awful  moment  as  surpassing  that  of  the  philoso- 
phio  Adrian  in  his  dying  hour,  or  the  vauntea  heroism  of  Cato  of  Utica, 
fortunately,  however,  Margaret's  epitaph  was  not  needed ;  she  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  port  of  Santander  in  the  Asturias  early  in  March  1497. 

The  young  prmce  of  the  Asturias,  accompianied  by  tne  king  his  father, 
hastened  towards  the  north  to  receive  his  royal  mistress,  whom  they 
met  and  escorted  to  Burgos,  where  she  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  satisfaction  by  the  queen  and  the  whole  court.  Preparations 
were  instantly  made  for  solemnising  the  nuptials  of  the  royal  pair,  after 
the  expiration  of  Lent,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  such  as  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  under  the  present  reign.  The  marriage  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  in  the  presence  of  the  grandees  and  principal  nobility  of  Castile, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  delegates  m>m  Aragon.  Among  these 
latter  were  the  magistrates  of  the  principal  cities,  clothed  in  their 
municipal  insignia  and  crimson  robes  of  omce,  who  seem  to  have  had 
^uite  as  important  parts  assigned  them  by  their  democratic  communities, 
in  this  and  all  similar  pageants,  as  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry.  The 
nuptials  were  followed  by  a  brilliant  succession  oif^teSy  tourneys,  tilts 
of  reeds,  and  other  warlike  spectacles,  in  which  the  matchless  chivaliy 
of  Spain  poured  into  the  lists  to  display  their  magnificence  and  prowess 
in  the  presence  of  their  future  queen.*  The  clironicles  of  l£e  day 
remark  on  the  striking  contrast  exhibited  at  these  entertainments, 
between  the  gay  and  familiar  manners  of  Margaret  and  her  Flemish 
nobles,  and  the  pomp  and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Castilian  court,  to 
which,  indeed,  tne  Austrian  prmcess,  nurtured  as  she  had  been  in  a 
Parisian  atmosphere,  could  never  be  wholly  reconciled. 

The  marriage  of  tiie  heir  apparent  could  not  have  been  celebrated  at  a 
more  auspicious  period.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace,  when  the  nation  might  reasonably  hope  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  repose,  after  so  many  xminterrupted  years  of  war.  Every  bosom 
swelled  with  exultation  in  contemplating  the  glorious  destinies  of  their 
country  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  a  prince,  the  first  heir  of  tiie 
hitherto  divided  monarchies  of  Spain.  Alas  !  at  the  moment  when 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  blessed  in  the  affections  of  their  people,  and 
surrounded  by  aU  the  trophies  of  a  glorious  reign,  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  very  zenith  of  human  felicity,  they  were  doomed  to  receive 
one  of  those  mournful  lessons  which  admonish  us  that  all  earthly  pros- 
perity is  but  a  dream. 

Not  long  after  Prince  John's  marriage,  the  sovereigns  had  the  satis- 
faction to  witness  that  of  their  daughter  Isabella,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
repugnance  to  a  second  union,  had  yielded  at  length  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  her  parents  to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  Portuguese  lover. 
She  required  as  tne  price  of  this,  however,  that  Emanuel  should  first 
banish  the  Jews  from  his  dominions,  where  they  had  bribed  a  resting 
place  since  their  expulsion  from  Spain;  a  circumstance  to  which  the 
superstitious  princess  imputed  the  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  of  late 
on  the  royal  house  of  Portugal.    Emanuel,  whose  own  liberal  mind 

*  That  these  were  not  mere  holiday  sports,  was  proved  by  the  melancholy  death 
of  Alonso  de  Cardenas^  sou  of  the  commendador  of  Leon,  who  lost  his  mib  VL'9k 
tourney. 
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revolted  at  this  tmjnst  and  impolitic  measure,  waa  "weak  enoug>h  to  allow 
his  passion  to  get  the  better  of  nis  principles,  and  passed  sentence  of  exile 
on  every  Israelite  in  his  kingdom  ;  fumishinig,-  periiaps,  the  only- 
example  in  which  love  has  been  made  one  of  the  tlwnsazid  motives  for 
persecuting  this  unhappy  race. 

The  marriage,  ushered  in  under  such  ill-omened  auspioea,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  frontier  town  of  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  without  pomp  or  parade  of  any  kind.  While 
they  were  detained  uiere,  an  express  arrived  from  Salamanca,  bringing 
tidmgs  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  their  son,  the  Prince  of  the  Astonas. 
He  had  been  seized  with  a  fever  in  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicings  to 
which  his  arrival  with  his  youthful  bride  in  that  city  had  given  rise* 
The  symptoms  speedily  assumed  an  alarming  character^  The  prince's 
constitution,  naturally  delicate,  though  strengthened  by  a  life  of  habitual- 
temperance,  sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  attack ;  and  when- his  fath^, 
"wiio  posted  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Salamanca,  arrived  there,  no 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery, 

Ferdinand,  however,  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  son  with  hopes  which 
he  did  not  fiael  himself ;  but  the  young  prince  told  him  that  it  was  too 
late  to  be  deceived ;  that  he  was  prepared  to  part  with  a  world  whi(di, 
in  its  best  estate,  was  Med  with  vanity  and  vexation ;  and  that  all  he 
now  desired  was,  that  his  parents  might  feel  the  same  sincere  resignation, 
to  the  divine  will  which  he  experienced  himself.  Ferdinand  gathered 
new  fortitude  from  the  example  of  his  heroic  son,  whose  presages  were 
xmhappily  too  soon  verified.  He  expired  on  the  4th  of  October,  1497, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy 
which  he  had  displayed  during  his  whole  illness. 

Ferdinand,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the  abrupt  intelligence  of- 
this  calamity  mi^ht  have  on  the  queen,  caused  letters  to  be  sent  at  brief 
intervals,  contaming  accounts  of  the  gradual  dedine  of  the  prince's- 
health,  so  as  to  prepare  her  for  the  inevitable  stroke;  Isabella,  however, 
who  through  all  her  long  career  of  prosperous  fortune  may  be  said  ta 
have  kept  her  heart  in  constant  training  for  the  dark  hour  of  adversity, 
received  the  fatal  tidings  in  a  spirit  of  meek  and  humble  acquiescence, 
testifying  her  resignation  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  "  The 
Lord  hatn  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  nis  name  I  " 

"  Thtis,''^say8  Martyr,  who  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  rendering- 
the  last  sad  offices  to  his  royal  pupil,  "  was  laid  low  the  hope  of  all 
Spain,"  "  Never  was  there  a  deatii,''  says  another  chronicler,  "  which 
occasioned  such  deep  and  general  lamentation  throughout  the  land."^ 
All  the  unavailinj?  honours  which  affection  could  devise  were  paid  to  his 
memory.  His  nmeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  melancholy 
splendour,  and  his  remains  deposited  in  the  noble  Dominican  monastery: 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Avila,  which  had  been  erected  by  his  parents.  The 
court  put  on  a  new  and  deeper  mourning  than  that  hitherto  used,  as  if 
to  testify  their  unwonted  grief.*  All  offices,  public  and  private,  were 
closed  for  forty  days ;  and  sable-coloured  banners  were  suspended  from 
the  walls  and  portals  of  the  cities.  Such  extraordinary  tokens  of  publio 
sorrow  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  young  prince, 

*  Saokoloth  was  substituted  for  the  white  «evgo,  which  till  this  time  hAd  been  used  a» 
ibe  moumiDg  dress. 
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independeiitly  of  his  exalted  station :  similar,  and  perkc^ps  more  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  his  worth,  is  afibrded  bv  abundance  of  contemporary 
notices,  not  merelv  in  works  designed  tor  ttie.  public,  but  in  private 
correspondence.  The  learned  Mari^,  in  particulax,  whose  situation,  as 
Prince  John's  preo^tor,  afforded  him  the  best  opportunities  of  observa-. 
tion,  is  unbounded  in  commendations  of  his  royal  pupil^  whose  extraordi- 
nary promise  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  had  furnished  him 
witn  the  happiest,  alas!  delusive  auguries,  for  the  future  destiny  of  his. 
country.* 

By^e  death  of  John  without  heirs,  the  succession  devolved  on  his 
eldest  sister,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  f      Intelligence,  however^  was 
received  soon  after  that  event,  that  the  archduke  Philip,  with  the. 
restless  ambition  which  distinguished  him  in  later  life^  had  assumed  for. 
himself  and  his  wife  Joanna  the  title  of  ^^  princes  of  Castile.''   Ferdinand, 
and  Isabella,  disgusted  with   this   proceeding,    sent  to   request   the. 
attendance  of  tibie  -king  and  queen  oi  Portugal  in  Castile,  in  order  to: 
secure  a  recognition  of  their  rights  by  the  national  legislature*    The 
royal  pair,  accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  quitted  their- 
capital  of  Lisbon  early  in  the  spring  of  1498.   In  their  progress  through 
the  country  they  were  magnificently  entertained  at  the  castles  of  the 
great  Castilian  lords,  and  towards  the  close  of  April  reached  the  ancient 
city  of  Toledo,  where  the  cortes  had  been  convened  to  receive  them. 

After  the  usual  oaths  of  recognition  had  been  tendered,  without  opposi- 
tion, by  the  different  branches  to  the  Portuguese  princes,  the  court 
adjourned  to  Saragossa,  where  the  legislature  of  Aragon  was  assembled^ 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Some  appr^ensions  were  entertained,  however,  of  the  unfavourable 
disposition  of  that  body,  since  the  succession  of  females  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  ancient  usa^  of  the  country ;  and  the  Aragonese, 
as  Martyr  remarks  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  "  were  well  known  to  be  a 
pertinacious  race,  who  would  leave  no  stone  imtumed  in  the  maintenance, 
of  their  constitutional  rights." 

These  apprehensions  were  fully  realised ;  for,  no  sooner  was  the  object 
of  the  present  meeting  laid  before  cortes  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
with  which  parliamentary  business  in  Aragon  was  always  opened,  t^aa: 
decided  opposition  was  manifested  to  a  proceeding  which  it  was  declared, 
had  no  precedent  in  their  history.  The  succession  of  the  crown,  it  was 
contended,  had  been  limited  by  repeated  testaments  of  their  princes  to 
male  heirs :  and  practice  and  public  sentiment  had  so  far  coincided  with 
this,  that  the  attempted  violation  of  the  rule  by  Peter  the  Fourth^,  in. 

*  It  mtist  be  allowed  to  fUroish  no  mean  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Prince  Jolm's  hear^ 
that  it  was.  not  corrupted  by  the  liberal  dosra  of  flattery  with  which  his  worthy  tutor 
was  in  the  habit  of  re^inff  him  A.*om  time  to  time. 

t  Hopes  were  entertained  of  a  male  heir  at  the  time  of  John's  death,  as  his  widow  was 
left  prM;nant ;  but  these  were  frustrated  by  her  being  delivered  of  a  still-born  infuit  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months.  Margaret  did  not  continue  long  in  Spain.  She  experienced  the 
most  affectionate  treatment  from  Uie  king  and  queen,  who  made  her  an  extremely  liberal 
provision.  But  her  Flemish  followers  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  reserve  cmd 
burdensome  ceremonial  of  the  <>a6tilian  court,  so  different  from  the  free  and  jocund  life 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  home;  and  they  prevailed  on  their  mistress  to 
return  to  her  native  land  in  the  course  of  the  year  1499.  She  was  subsequently  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  died  without  issue  in  less  than  three  years  ;  and  Margaret 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  widowhood,  being  appointed  by  her  flAther,  th« 
emperor,  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  she  administered  with  ability.  . 
She  died  in  1530. 
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favour  of  his  own  daughters,  had  plunged  the  nation  in  a  civiL  war.    It , 
was  further  urged  that  by  the  will  of  the  very  last  monarch,  John  the. 
Second,  it  was  provided  mat  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  male  issue 
of  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  in  defatdt  of  such,  to  tiie  male  issue  of 
Ferdinand's  daughters,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  females.    At  all 
events,  it  was  better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  matter  until . 
the  result  of  tiie  queen  of  Portugal's  pregnancy,  then  feur  advanced, 
should  be  ascertained ;  since,  should  it  prove  to  be  a  son,  all  doubts  of 
constitutional  validity  would  be  removed. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  it  was  stated,  that  no  e^qpress  law 
existed  in  Aragon,  excluding  females  from  the  succession;  that  an 
example  had  already  occurred,  as  far  back  indeed  as  the  twelfth  century, 
of  a  queen  who  held  the  crown  in  her  own  right ;  that  the  acknowledged 
power  of  females  to  transmit  the  right  of  succession  necessarily  inferred 
that  right  existing  in  themselves ;  tnat  the  present  monarch  had  doubtless 
as  competent  authority  as  his  predecessors  to  regulate  the  law  of 
inheritance,  and  that  his  act,  supported  by  the  supreme  authority  of 
cortes,  might  set  aside  any  former  disposition  of  the  crown;  that  this 
interference  was  called  for  oy  the  present  opportunity  of  maintaining  the 
permanent  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  without  which  they  must 
otherwise  return  to  their  ancient  divided  state,  and  comparatiye 
insignificance.* 

]9iese  arguments,  however  cogent,  were  far  from  being  condusive 
with  the  opposite  party ;  and  the  debate  was  protracted  to  such  length, 
that  Isabella,  impatient  of  an  opposition  to  what  the  practice  in  her  own 
dominions  had  taught  her  to  regard  as  the  inalienable  right  of  herv 
daughter,  inconsiderately  exclaimed,  *^  It  wotdd  be  better  to  reduce  the 
country  by  arms  at  once,  than  endure  this  insolence  of  the  cortes."  To 
which  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  the  same  cavalier  who  spoke  his  mind  so 
fearlessly  to  king  Charles  the  Eighth  on  his  march  to  Naples,  had  the . 
independence  to  reply,  "  That  the  Aragonese  had  only  acted  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects,  who,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  mind  their  oaths, 
considered  well  before  they  took  them ;  and  that  they  must  certainly 
stand  excused  if  they  moved  with  caution  in  an  affair  which  they  found 
so  difficult  to  justify  by  precedent  in  their  history."  f  This  blunt 
expostulation  -of  the  nonest  courtier,  equally  creditable  to  the  soverei^ 
who  could  endure,  and  the  subject  who  could  make  it,  was  received  in 
the  frank  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  probably  opened  Isabella's 
eyes  to  her  own  precipitancy,  as  we  find  no  further  allusion  to  coercive 
measures. 

Before  anything  was  determined,  the  discussion  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close  by  an  unforeseen  and  most  melancholy  event, — the  death  of 
the  queen  of  Portugal,  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it.    That  princess  had 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Aragonese  should  so  readily  have  acquiesced  in  the  ri^ht  of 
females  to  convey  a  title  to  the  crown  which  they  could  not  eiyoy  themselves.  This  was 
precisely  the  principle  on  which  Edward  III.  set  up  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  a 
piinciple  too  repu«ruaut  to  the  commonest  rules  of  inheritance  to  obtain  any  countenanoe. 
The  exclusion  of  ^males  in  Aragon  could  not  pretend  to  be  founded  on  any  express  law, 
as  in  France ;  but  the  practice,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  example  three  centuries 
old,  was  quite  as  uniform. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Isaballa  held  this  independent  statesman, 
that  we  find  his  name  mentioned  in  her  testament  among  half  a  dozen  others, 
whom  she  particularly  recommended  to  her  successors  f<»-  th^  meritorious  and  loyal 
scrvice& 
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possessed  a  feeble  constitution  from  her  birth,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
puhnonary  complaints.  She  had  early  felt  a  presentiment  that  she 
should  not  survive  the  birth  of  her  child ;  this  feeling  strengthened  as 
she  approached  the  period  of  her  delivery ;  and  in  less  than  one  hour 
after  that  event,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1498,  she 
expired  in  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parents. 

This  blow  was  almost  too  much  for  the  unhappy  mother,  whose  spirits 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  rally  since  the  death  of  her  only  son.  She, 
indeed,  exhibited  the  outward  marks  of  composure,  testifying  the  entire 
resignation  of  one  who  had  learned  to  rest  her  hopes  of  happiness  on  a 
better  world.  She  schooled  herself  so  far  as  to  continue  to  take  aa 
int(  rest  in  all  her  public  duties,  and  to  watch  over  the  common  weal 
with  the  same  maternal  solicitude  as  before ;  but  her  health  gradually 
sunk  under  this  accumulated  load  of  sorrow,  which  threw  a  deep  shade 
of  melancholy  over  the  evening  of  her  life. 

The  infant,  whose  birth  had  cost  so  dear,  proved  a  male,  and  received 
the  name  of  Miguel,  in  honour  of  the  saint  on  whose  day  he  first  saw 
the  li^ht.  In  order  to  dissipate,  in  some  degree,  the  general  e^loom 
occasioned  by  the  late  catas^ophe,  it  was  thought  best  to  exhibit  the 
young  prince  before  tiie  eyes  of  his  future  subjects;  and  he  wa? 
accordingly  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  in  a  magnificent  Htter, 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  escorted  by  the  principal  nobility. 
Measures  were  then  taken  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  his  legitimate 
claims  to  the  crown.  Whatever  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  th.e 
validity  of  the  mother's  title,  there  could  be  none  whatever  of  the  child's  5 
since  tnose  who  denied  the  right  of  females  to  inherit  for  themselves, 
admitted  their  power  of  conveying  'such  a  right  to  male  issue.  As  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  public  recognition  of  the  prince,  it  was  necessary 
to  name  a  guardian,  who  should  be  empowered  to  make  the  requisite 
engagements,  and  to  act  in  his  behalf.  The  Justice  of  Aragon,  in  his 
official  capacity,  after  due  examination,  appointed  the  grand-parentS| 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  the  office  of  guardians  during  his  minority^ 
which  would  expire  by  law  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  September,  when  the  queen  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  brought  on  by  her  late  sufierings,  tiie 
four  a^ms  of  the  cortes  of  Aragon  assembled  in  the  house  of  deputation 
at  Saragossa ;  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  oath  as  guardians  of 
the  heir  apparent  before  the  Justice,  not  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
whatever  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince  during  his  minority;  engaging, 
moreover,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  that,  on  his  coming  of  age,  he  should 
swear  to  respect  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  before  entering  on 
any  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  himself.  The  four  estates  then  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  Prince  Miguel,  as  lawful  heir  and  successor  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon :  with  the  protestation  that  it  should  not  be  construed  into  a 
precedent  for  exacting  such  an  oath  hereafter  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir  apparent.  With  such  watchful  attention  to  constitutional  forms  of 
procedure  did  the  people  of  Aragon  endeavour  to  secure  their  liberties ; 
forms  which  continued  to  be  observed  in  later  times,  long  after  those 
liberties  had  been  swept  away.* 

*  The  reverence  of  the  Aragonese  for  their  institutions  is  shown  in  their  observance  of 
the  most  insignificant  ceremonies.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year 
1481,   at  Saragossa,  when  the  queen  having  beoi  constituted  lieiUenant-general  of  the 
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In  -the  montii  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  young  prince's 
sncoession  was  duly  confinned  by  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and,  in  the 
foUoiwiiig  March,  by  that  of  Portogal.  Thus,  for  once,  the  crowns  of 
the  three  monaxdiies  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portu^>  were  suspended 
oyer  one.  head.  The  Portuguese,  retaining  the .  bitterness  of  ancient 
rivalry,  looked  with  distrust  at  the  prospect  of  a  union ;  fearing,  with 
some!  reason,  that  the  importance  of  the  lesser  state  would  be  wholly 
merged  in  that  of  the  greater.  But  the  untimely  <death  of  the  destined 
heir  of  liiese  honours,  which  took  place  before  he  had  completed  hb 
second  year,  removed  the.  causes  of  jealousy,  and  defeated  the  only  chance, 
wiuch  bad  ever  occurred,  of  bringing  under  the  same  rule  three  inde- 
pendent nations,  which,  from  their  common  origin,  their  geographical 
position,  and,  above  all,  their  resemblance  in  manners,  sentiments, 
and  language,  would  seem, to  have  originally  been,  intended  to  form 
but  one. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

DXATU  OF  CABDIKAL  MXNDOZAr-KISS  OF  XIMENJBS— EOCLESIASTJCAL  REFOBIL 

Death  of  ITendoBO—Hls  Early  Life^  and  Character—The  Queen  his  Executor— Oriflin  of 
Ximenes — He  enters  the  Franciscan  Order — His  Ascetic  life — Confessor  to  the  Queen 
—Made  Archbishop  of  Toledo— Austerity  of  his  life — Reform  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
— ^Insults  ofibred  to  the  Queen— She  consents  to  the  Befcn-m. 

In  the  beginning  of  1495,  the  sovereigns  lost  their  old  and  fedthful 
minister,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Oonzalez  de  Mendoza* 
He  was  ihe  fourth  son  of  the  celebrated  mar(juis  -of  Santillana,  and  was 
placed  by  his  talents  at  the  head  of  a  family,  every  member  of  which 
nmst  be  allowed  to  have  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  public  and  private 
virtue.  The  cardinal,  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six^  when  his  days  were 
terminated,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  on  the  11th  of  January,  at 
his  palace  of  Guadalaxaia. 

In  the  unhappy  feuds  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  his  younger 
brother  Alfonso,  the  cardinal  had  remained  faithfal  to  the  former ;  but, 
on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  threw  his  whole  weight,  witb  that  of 
his  powerful  family,  into  the  scale  of  Isabella,  whether  isiiuenced  by  a 
conviction  of  her  superior  claims,  or  her  cc^acity  for  government.  This 
was  a  most  importont  acquisition  to  the  royal  cause;  and  Mendoza's 
consummate  talents  for  business,  recommended  by  the  most  agreeable 
address,  secured  him  the  coi^dence  cd  both  Fodinand  and  Isabella, 
who  had  long  been  disgusted  witb  the  rash  and  arrogant  bearing  of  their 
old  minister,  Carillo. 

On  the  death  of  that  turbulent  prelate,  Mendoza  succeeded  to  the 
arohiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.  His  new  situation  naturally  led  to  still 
more  mtinutte  relations  with  the  sovereigns,  who  uniformly  deferred  to 
his  experience,  consulting  him  on  all  important  matters,  not  merely  of  a 
public,  but  of  a  private  nature.    In  short,  he  gained  such  ascendancy  in 

kingdom,  and  duly  qualified  to  hold  a  cortes  in  the  absence  of  the  king  her  husband., 
tvlio,  br  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  was  required  to  preside  over  it  in  t)erson,  it  was 
deemed  neoessary  to  obtain  a  Ibrmcal  act  of  the  legislature,  for  epeuing  the  door  Cmt  kev 
xlilfMton.,  ■ 
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th^vabmet,  dTuring  a  lon^  mimstry  of  more  than  twenty  years,  tbat  he 
-was  pleasantly  called  by  tbe  courtiers  the  ^*  third  king  of  Spain." 

The  minister  did  not  abuse  the  confidence  so  generously  reposed  in 
him.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  royal  mistress  to  objects  most 
deserving  it.  His  views  were  naturally  grand  and  lofty;  and,  if  he 
sometimes  yielded  to  the  fanatical  impulse  of  the  age,  he-  never  £Euled  to 
snppOTt  her  heartily  in  every  generous  enterprise  for  the  advancement 
of  her  people.  When  raised  to  the  rank  of  primate  of  ^ain,  he  indulged 
his  natural  inclination  fos  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  filled  his  pafioe 
with  pages,  selected  from  uio  noblest  families  in  the  kingdom,  whom  he- 
carefully  educated.  He  maintained  a  numerous  body  of  armed  retainers, 
which;  far  from  being  a  mere  emptjr  pageant,  formed  a  most  effective 
corps  for  public  service  on  all  requisite  occasions.  He  dispensed  the 
immense  revenues  of  his  bishopric  with  the  same  munificent  hand  which 
has  so  frequently  distinguished  the  Spanish  prelacy,  encouraging  learned 
men,  and  endowing  public  institutions.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
were  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Yalladolid,  and  the- hospital  of  the 
samie  name  for  foundlings  at  Toledo,  the  erection  of  which,  completed  at 
his  sole  charge,  consumed  more  than  ten  years  each. 

The  cardinal,  in  his  younger  days,  was  occasionally  seduced  by  those 
am(»?ous  propensities  in  which  the  Spanish  clergy  freely  indul^^,  con- 
taminatea,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  their  Mahometan  neighlxAirs. 
He  left  several  children  by  his  amours  with  two  ladies  of  rai&,  from 
whom  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  kingdom  are  descended.  A  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  in  relation  to  this  matter.  An 
eccledastic,  who  one  day  delivered  a  discourse  in  his  presence,  took 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  laxity  of  the  age,  in  general  terms  indeed,  but 
bearing  too  pertinent  an  application  to  the  car&ial  to  be  mistaken.  The 
attendants  of  the  latter  boiled  with  indignation  at  the  preacher's 
freedom,  whom  they  determined  to  chastise  for  his  presumption.  They 
prudently,  however,  postponed  this  until  they  should  see  wnat  efkat  the 
discourse  had  on  their  master.  The  cardinal,  far  from  betraying  any 
resentment,  took  no  other  notice  of  the  preacher  than  to  send  him  a  dish 
of  choice  game,  which  had  been  served  up  at  his  own  table,  where  i  he 
was  entertaining  a  party  of  friends  that  day,  accompanying  it  at  the 
same  time,  by  way  oi  sauce,  with  a  substantial  donative  of  gold  doblas ; 
an  act  of  Christian  charity  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  his  own  servants. 
It  wrought  its  effects  on  the  worthy  divine,  who  at  once  saw  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and,  the  next  time  he  motmted  the  pulpit,  took  care  to  frame 
his  discourse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  coimteract  the  former  unfiavounkble 
impressions,  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  if  not  edification  of  his  audience. 
"  Now-a-days,"  says  the  honest  biographer  who  reports  the  incident, 
himself  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  cardinal,  "the  preacher  would  not 
have  escaped  so  easily.  And  with  good  reason ;  for  the  Holy  GK)spel 
should  be  discreetly  preached,  *  cum  grano  salis,*  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
decorum  and  deference  due  to  majesty  and  men  of  high  estate.'' 

When  Cardinal  Mendoza^s  illness  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  the 
court  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Guadalaxara,  where  he  was  con- 
fined. The  king  and  oueen,  especially  the  latter,  with  the  affectionate 
concern  which  she  manifested  for  more  than  one  of  her  faithful  subjects, 
used  to  visit  him  in  person,  testifying  her  symj^thy  for  his  sufferings, 
and  benefiting  by  the  lights  of  the  sagacious  mind  which  had-ie  hmg 
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helped  to  guide  her.  She  still  farther  showed  her  regard  for  her  old 
minister  by  condescending  to  accept  the  office  of  his  executor,  which  she 
punctuaUj  discharged,  superintending  the  disposition  of  his  effects 
according  to  his  testament,  and  particularly  the  erection  of  the  stately 
hospital  of  Santa  Cruz,  before  mentioned,  not  a  stone  of  which  was  laid 
before  his  death.* 

In  one  of  her  interviews  with  the  dyin^  minister,  the  queen  requested 
his  adyice  respecting  the  nomination  of  his  successor.  Tne  cardinal,  in. 
reply,  earnestly  cautioned  her  against  raising  any  one  of  the  principal 
nobiiiiy  to  this  di^ty,  almost  too  exalted  for  any  subject,  and  which, 
when  combined  with  powerful  family  connexions,  would  enable  a  man 
of  factious  disposition  to  defy  the  royal  authority  itself  as  they  had  once 
bitter  experience  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Caxillo.  On  being  pressed 
to  name  the  individual  whom  he  thought  best  qualified  in  every  point  of 
view  for  the  office,  he  is  said  to  have  recommended  Fray  Francisco 
Ximenez  de  Gisneros,  a  Mar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  confessor  of 
the  queen.  As  this  extraordinary  personage  exercised  a  more  important 
control  oyer  the  destinies  of  his  country  than  any  other  subject  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  reign,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  his  history,  f 

Ximenez  de  Gisneros,  or  Xlmenes,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  bom  at 
the  little  town  of  Tordelaguna,  in  the  vear  1436,  of  an  ancient  but 
decayed  fiEmiily.  He  was  early  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church, 
and,  after  studyiAg  grammar  at  Alcal&,  was  removed  at  fourteen  to  the 
university  of  Salamanca.  Here  he  went  through  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  then  pursued,  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  at  the  end  of  six  vears  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
each  of  them,  a  circumstance  at  mat  time  of  rare  occurrence* 

Three  years  after  quitting  the  university,  the  young  bachelor  removed 
by  the  advice  of  his  parents  to  Kome,  as  affording  a  better  £eld  for 
ecclesiastical  preferment  than  he  could  find  at  home.  Here  he  seems 
to  have  attracted  some  notice  by  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  professional  studies  and  emoloyments.  But  still  he  was 
far  from  reaping  the  golden  fruits  presaged  by  his  kindred ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  six  years  he  was  suddenly  caUed  to  his  native  country  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  his  afiairs  in  so  embarrassed  a  condition 
as  to  require  his  immediate  presence. 

Before  his  return,  Ximenes  obtained  a  papal  bull,  or  expectative^  pre- 
ferring him  to  the  first  benefice  of  a  specified  value  which  should 
become  vacant  in  the  see  of  Toledo.  Several  years  elapsed  before  such 
a  vacancy  offered  itself  by  the  death  of  the  archpriest  of  Uzeda  (1473) ; 
and  Ximenes  took  possession  of  that  living  by  virtue  of  the  apostouo 
grant. 

*  A  foundling  hospital  does  not  seem  to  have  come  amiss  in  Spain,  where,  according  to 
fialazar,  the  wretched  parents  frequently  dcsta-oyed  their  offspring  by  casting  them  Into 
wells  and  pits,  or  exposing  them  m  desert  places  to  die  of  famine.  "  The  more  compoi' 
sionate,"  he  observes,  '*  laid  them  at  the  doors  of  churchesL  were  they  were  too  oitea 
worried  to  death  by  dogs  and  other  animals."  The  grand  caroinal's  nephew,  who  founded 
■&  similar  institution,  is  said  to  have  famished  an  asylum  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  no 
loss  than  18,000  of  these  little  viettm»  I 

t  The  dying  cardinal  is  said  to  have  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  the  queen 
should  repair  any  wrong  done  to  Joanna  Beltranega,  by  marrying  her  with  the  young 
Prince  of  the  Asturias ;  which  suggestion  was  so  little  to  Isabella's  taste  that  she  broke  on 
i^he  oonYwaatkni,  saying;  "  the  good  man  wandered  and  talked  nonsenae." 
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This  assumptioii  of  the  papal  court  to  dispose  of  the  church  liyings  at 
its  own  pleasure,  had  been  long  re^rded  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  flagrant 
imposition ;  and  Carillo,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  whose  diocese  the 
vacancy  occurred,  was  not  likely  tamely  to  submit  to  it.  He  had, 
moreover,  promised  this  very  place  to  one  of  his  own  followers.  He 
determined,  accordingly,  to  compel  Ximenes  to  surrender  his  pretensions 
in  favour  of  the  latter;  and,  finding  argument  ineffectual,  resorted  to 
force,  confining  him  in  the  fortress  of  uzeda,  whence  he  was  subsequenUy 
removed  to  the  strong  tower  of  Santorcaz,  then  used  as  a  prison  for  contu- 
macious ecclesiastics.  But  Carillo  understood  little  of  the  temper  of 
Ximenes,  which  was  too  inflexible  to  be  broken  by  persecution.  The 
archbishop  in  time  became  convinced  of  this,  and  was  persuaded  to 
release  him,  but  not  till  aftei^  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  six  years. 

Ximenes,  thus  restored  to  freedom,  and  placed  in  undisturbed  poeraes- 
sion  of  his  benefice,  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  thiB  jurisdiction 
of  his  vindictive  superior ;  and  not  long  after  effected  an  exchange  ifor 
the  chaplainship  of  Si&^enza,  1480.  In  this  new  situation  he  devoted 
himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  his  theological  studies,  occupying 
himself  diligently,  moreover,  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  his  know- 
ledge of  which  proved  of  no  little  use  in  the  concoction  of  his  fomous 
Polyglot. 

Mendoza  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Siguenza.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  man  of  his  penetration  should  come  in  contact  with  a  character  like 
that  of  Ximenes,  without  discerning  its  extraordinary  qualities.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  appointed  him  his  vicar,  with  the  administration  of 
his  diocese ;  in  which  situation  he  displayed  such  capacity  for  business, 
that  the  count  of  Cifaentes,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  after 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Axarquia,  confided  to  him  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  his  vast  estates  during  his  captivity. 

But  these  secular  concerns  grew  more  and  more  distasteful  to  Ximenes, 
whose  naturally  austere  and  contemplative  disposition  had  been  deepened, 
probably,  by  the  melancholy  incidents  of  his  life,  into  stem  reugious 
enthusiasm.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  break  at  once  £rom  the 
shackles  which  boimd  him  to  the  world,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  some 
religious  establishment,  where  he  might  devote  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  service  of  Heaven.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  the  Observantmes 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  most  rigid  of  the  monastic  societies.  He 
resigned  his  various  employments  and  benefices,  with  annual  rents  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousana  ducats,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  his  Mends,  entered  on  his  noviciate  in  the  convent  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  at  Toledo;  a  superb  pile  then  erecting  by 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  during  Hie  war  of 
Granada.* 

He  distinguished  his  noviciate  by  practising  every  ingenious  variety 
of  mortification  with  whidi  superstition  has  contnved  to  swell  the 
inevitable  catalo^e  of  human  simerings.  He  slept  on  the  ground,  or  on 
the  hard  floor,  with  a  billet  of  wood  for  his  pillow.    He  wore  hairclotibL 

*  This  edifice,  says  Salazar  de  Mendoza.  in  respect  to  its  sacristy,  choir,  cloisters,  library, 
&c. .  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  noted  of  its  time.  It  was  ork^inally  destined  by  the 
Catnolic  sovereigns  for  the  place  of  sepultiire ;  an  honour  afterwards  reserved  for  Granada, 
on  its  recovery  from  the  infidels.  The  great  chapel  was  garnished  with  the  fetters  taken 
from  the  dungeons  of  Malaga,  in  which  uie  Moors  confined  tiieir  Christian  captives. 
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next  his  ddn;  and  exercised  himself  with  {iafits/'vigiLi, 'and  atripesy 
to  a  degree  soaroely  surpaseed  by  the  fanatical  fonndear  of  his  order. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  Tegolarly  professed)  adopting  then  for  the 
fint  time  the  name  of  Francisco,  in  compliment  to  his  patron  saint; 
instead  of  that  of  Gonzalo,  by  which  he  had  been  baptised. 

No  sooner  had  this  taken  place,  than  his  reputation  fi>r  sanctity, 
which  his  late  course  of  life  had  diffused  far  and  wide,  attracted 
mnltitades  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to  his  oon&ssional ;  -ioid  he.  soon 
found  himself  absorbed  in  tiie  same  vortex  of  worldly  passions  and 
interests  from  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  escape.  At  his  solicita- 
tion, tiierefbre,  he  was  permitted  to  transfer  his  abode  to  the  oonvent  of 
Our  Lady  of  Oastafiar,  so  called  from  a  deep  forest  of  chestnuts  in  which 
it  was  embosomed.  In  the  midst  of  these  dark  mountain  solitudes  h^ 
built  with  his  own  hands  a  little  hermitage  or  cabin,  of  dimensions 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  his  entrance.  Here  he  passed  his  days  loid 
nights  in  inrayer,  and  in  meditations  on  the  sacred  Tofaime ;  sustaining 
life,  like  the  ancient  anchorites,  on  the  green  herbs  and  Tunning  waters. 
In  this  state  of  self-mortidcati(m,  with  a  frame  wasted  by  abstinence, 
and  a  mind  exalted  by  spiritual  comtemplation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
should  have  indulged  in  ecstacies  and  visions,  until  he  fancied  himself 
raised  into  communication  with  celestial  intelligences.  It  is  more 
wonderful  that  his  understanding  was  not  permanentiy  impaired  by 
these  distempered  fancies.  This  period  of  his  life,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  always  regarded  by  him  with  peculiar  satisfaction ;  for  lone 
after,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  when  reposing  in  lordly  palaces,  and 
surrcranded  by  all  the  apnlianees  of  bixury,  he  looked  bacK  with  fond 
xegret  on  the  hours  whion  glided  so  peacefully  <in  the  hermitage  of 
Oastafior. 

Fortunately,  his  superiors  ohoosing  to  change  Mb  place  of  residence 
according  to  custom,  transferred  him  at  the  end  of  tnree  years  to  the 
convent  of  Salzeda.  Here  he  practised,  indeed,  similar  austerities,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  his  high  reputation  raised  him  to  the  post  of 
guardian  of  the  convent.  This  situation  necessarily  imposed  on  mm  the 
management  of  the  institution;  and  thus  the  powers  of  his  mind,  so 
long  wasted  in  unprofitable  reverie,  were  again  called  into  exercise  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  An  event  which  occurred,  some  years  later,  in 
1492,  opened  to  him  a  still  wider  sphere  of  action. 

By  the  elevation  of  Talavera  to  the  metropotitanaeeof  Omnada,  the 
office  of  queen's  confessor  became  vacant.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  who  was 
consulted  on  the  choice  of  a  successor,  well,  knew  the  importance  of 
selecting  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  talent;  sinee  the  queen's 
tenderness  of  conscience  led  her  to  take  •counsel  of  her  confessor,  not 
merely  in  regard  to  her  own  spiritual  concerns,  but  aM  the  great  measures 
of  her  administration,  Se  at  once  fixed  his  eye  on  Ximenes,  of  whom 
he  had  never  lost  sight,  indeed,  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  at 
Siguenza.  He  was  far  from  aj^oving  his  adoption  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  had  been  heard,  to  say  that  **  ports  so  extKwrdinary  would  not  lone 
be  buried  in  the  shades  of  a  convent."  He  is  said,  also,  to  have  predicted 
that  Ximenes  would  one  dayrsucoeed  him  in  tiie  chair  of  Toledo ;  a  pre- 
diction which  its  author  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  verify. 

He  recommended  Ximenes  in  such  emphatic  terms  to  the  queen,  as 
raised  a  strong  desire  in  her  to  see  and  oonv^rse  witii  him  herself.    An 
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mvitation  was  ftooordingly  sent  him  firom  the  o^rdinal  to  repair  to  the 
couit  at  Yalladolid,  wiuiout  intimating  the  real  purpose  of  it.  Ximenes 
oheyed  the  summons,  and,  after  a  short  interview  with  his  early  patrcm, 
was  conducted,  as  if  without  any  previous  arrangement,  to  the  queen's 
apartment.  On  finding  himself  so  unexpectedly  in  the  royal  presence, 
he  betrayed  none  of  the  agitation  or  embarrassment  to  have  been 
expected  from  the  secluded  inmate  of  a  cloister ;  but  exhibited  a  natural 
dignity  of  manners,  with  such  discretion  and  fervent  piety  in  his  replies 
to  IsaDella's  various  interrogatories,  as  confirmed  the  favourable  pre- 
possessions she  had  derived  £om  the  cardinal. 

Not  many  days  after,  Ximenes  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
queen's  conscience  (1492).  Far  from  appearing  elated  by  this  mark  of 
royal  favour,  and  the  prospects  of  aavanoement  which  it  opened,  he 
seemed  to  view  it  with  disquietude,  as  likely  to  interrupt  the  peaceful 
tenor  of  his  religious  duties ;  and  he  accepted  it  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  allowed  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  tibe 
obli^tions  of  his  order,  and  to  remain  in  his  own  monastery  when  his 
official  functions  did  not  require  attendance  at  court. 

Martyr,  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters  dated  at  this  time,  notices  the 
impression  made  on  the  courtiers  by  the  remarkable  a^^arance  of  the 
new  confessor,  in  whose  wasted  frame,  and  pallid  care-worn  countenance, 
they  seemed  to  behold  one  of  the  primitive  anchorites  from  the  deserts  of 
Syria  or  Egypt.  The  austerities  and  the  blameless  purity  of  Ximenes' 
life  had  given  him  a  reputation  for  sanctity  throughout  Spain;  and 
Martyr  indulges  the  regret,  that  a  virtue,  which  had  stood  so  many 
trials,  should  be  exposed  to  the  worst  of  all,  in  the  seductive  blandish- 
ments of  a  court.  But  Ximenes'  heart  had  been  steeled  by  too  stem  a 
discipline  to  be  moved  by  the  fascinations  of  pleasure,  however  it  might 
be  by  those  of  ambition. 

Two  years  after  this  event  he  was  elected  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Castile,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  its  numerous  religious  establish- 
ments. In  his  frequent  journeys  for  their  inspection  he  travelled  -on 
foot,  supporting  himself  by  be^^ing  alms,  conformably  to  the  rules  of 
his  order.  On  his  return  he  made  a  very  unfavourable  report  to  the 
queen  of  the  condition  of  the  yarious  institutions,  most  oi  which  he 
represented  to  have  grievously  relaxed  in  discipline  and  virtue.  Con- 
temporary accounts  corroborate  this  unfavourable  picture,  and  accuse 
the  relii^ous  communities  of  both  sexes^  throughout  Spain,  at  this  period, 
of  wastmg  their  hours,  not  merely  in  unprohtable  sloth,  but  in  luxury 
and  licentiousness.  The  Franciscans,  in  particular,  had  so  far  swerved 
from  the  obligations  of  their  institute,  which  interdicted  the  possession 
of  property  of  any  description,  that  they  owned  large  estates  in  town 
and  countiy ,  living  in  stately  edifices,  and  in  a  style  of  prodigal  exp^ise 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  numastic  orders.  Those  who  indulged  in 
this  latitude  were  called  Conventuals,  while  the  comparatively  small 
number  who  put  the  strictest  construction  on  the  rule  of  their  founder 
were  denominated  Ohservantines,  or  Brethren  of  the  Observance. 
Ximenes,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  latter. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  had  lon^  witnessed  with  deep  r^et  the 
scandalous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  these  ancient  insutut^nsyaod 
had  employed  commissioners  for  investigating  and  reforming  them,  but 
ineffectually,    Isabella  now  gladly  ayaued  herself  of  the  assistance  of 
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her  confessor  in  bringing  them  into  a  better  state  of  discipline.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  1494,  she  obtained  a  bnll  with  fall  authority 
for  this  purpose  from  Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  execution  of  which  she 
intrusted  to  Aimenes.  The  work  of  reform  required  all  the  ener^es  of 
his  powerful  mind,  backed  by  the  royal  authority ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  obvious  difficulty  of  persuading  men  to  resign  the  good  things  of  this 
world  for  a  life  of  penance  and  mortification,  tnere  were  other  impedi- 
ments, arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Conventuals  had  been 
countenanced  in  their  lax  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  their  order  by 
many  of  their  own  superiors,  and  even  the  popes  themselves.  They 
were  besides  sustained  in  their  opposition  by  many  of  the  ^eat  lords, 
who  were  apprehensive  that  the  rich  chapels  and  masses,  which  they  or 
their  ancestors  had  founded  in  the  various  monasteries,  would  be  neglected 
by  the  Observantines,  whose  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  vow  of  poverty 
excluded  them  from  what,  in  church  as  well  as  state,  is  too  often  found 
the  most  cogent  incentive  to  the  performance  of  duly. 

From  these  various  causes,  the  work  of  reform  went  on  slowly ;  but 
the  untiring  exertions  of  Ximenes  gradually  effected  its  adoption  in  many 
establishments ;  and,  where  fair  means  could  not  prevail,  he  sometimes 
resorted  to  force.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  convents  in  Toledo,  being 
ejected  from  their  dwelling,  in  consequence  of  their  pertinacious  resist- 
ance, marched  out  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  crucifix  before  them, 
chaunting,  at  the  same  time,  the  psalm  In  exttu  Israel  in  token  of  their 
persecution.  Isabella  resorted  to  milder  methods.  She  visited  many  of 
the  nunneries  in  person,  taking  her  needle  or  distaff  with  her,  and 
endeavouring  by  her  conversation  and  examnle  to  withdraw  their  inmates 
from  the  low  and  frivolous  pleasures  to  whicn  they  were  addicted. 

While  the  reformation  was  thus  silently  going  forward,  the  vacancy  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  already  nonced,  occurred  by  the  death  of 
the  grand  cardinal  (1495).  Isabella  deeply  felt  the  responsibility  of 
providing  a  suitable  person  to  this  dignity,  the  most  considerable  not 
merely  in  Spain,  but  probably  in  Christendom,  after  the  papacy ;  and 
which,  moreover,  raised  its  possessor  to  eminent  political  rank,  as  high 
chancellor  of  Castile.*  The  right  of  nomination  to  benefices  was  vested 
in  the  queen  by  the  original  settlement  of  the  crown.  She  had  xmiformly 
discharged  this  trust  with  the  most  conscientious  impartiality,  conferrin£^ 
the  honours  of  the  church  on  none  but  persons  of  approved  pie^  and 
learning.  In  the  present  instance,  she  was  stron^l^r  solicited  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  favour  of  his  natural  son  Alfonso,  archbishop  of  Saragossa. 
But  this  prelate,  although  not  devoid  of  talent,  had  neither  the  age  nor 
experience,  and  still  less  the  exemplary  morals,  demanded  for  this 
important  station;  and  the  queen  mildly,  but  unhesitatingly,  resisted 
all  entreaty  and  expostulation  of  her  husband  on  his  behalf.t 

The  post  had  always  been  filled  by  men  of  high  family.    The  queen, 

*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  annexed  the  dignity  of  high  chancellor  in  perpetuity  to  that 
of  archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  seems,  however,  at  least  m  later  tim^s,  to  have  been  a  mere 
honorary  title.  The  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  at  the  b^finning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  amounted  to  80,000  ducats. 

t  Thus  prelate  was  at  this  time  only  twenty-four  years  of  affe.  He  had  been  raised  to 
the  see  of  Saragossa  when  only  six.  This  strange  abuse  of  preferring  infants  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  ch\irch  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Castile  as  weU  as  Aragon ;  for 
the  tombs  of  five  archdeacons  might  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Kadre  de  Dios  at  Totodo^ 
in  Salazar's  time,  whose  united  ages  amounted  only  to  thirty  yean. 
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...  _  leport  from  tbis  usage,  notwithstanding  the  dying  admonition,  of 
Uendoza,  turned  her  eyes  on  TSrioua  candidates  before  she  det<:rmiaed  ia 
favour  of  her  own  conleBsor,  whonB  oharaoter  presented  bo  rare  a.  com- 
tiinatioQ  of  talent  and  virtue  as  amply  compensated  any  defioionojr  of 
fcirth. 

As  Boon  as  the  papal  bnll  reached  Castile,  ooofirmieg  the  Toval 
nominatJon,  Isabella  BummoEed  Ximenes  to  her  prpaenoe,  and  delivering 
to  him  the  parcel,  requested  him  to  open  it  before  her.  The  confessor, 
■who  had  no  suspicion  of  their  real  purport,  took  the  letters  and  doyoutly 
pressed  them  to  his  lips;  when  his  eye  falling  ou  the  Bupersorijition, 
''To  our  venerable  brother  Franciaoo  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  arcbbiBhop 
^eot  of  Toledo,"  he  changed  colour,  and  involuntarily  dropped  the  packet 
from  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  some  mistake  in  tlus,  it  cannot  bo 
intended  for  me ;  "  and  abruptly  quitted  the  apartment. 

The  queen,  far  from  taking-  umbrage  at  this  unceremonious  proceeding, 
waited  awhile,  unfU  the  iirat  emotions  of  surprise  should  have  subsidec. 
Finding  that  he  did  not  return,  however,  she  despatohed  two  of  th« 
grandees,  who  she  thought  would  have  the  most  inducnea  with  him,  t9 
seek  him  out  and  persuade  him  to  accept  the  office.  The  nobles  instantly 
repaired  to  his  convent  in  Madrid,  in  which  city  the  queen  then  kept  her 
court.  Tbey  found,  however,  that  be  had  alreadyleft  the  place.  Having 
ascertained  his  route,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  foUowing  as  fast 
as  possible,  Bucoceded  in  overtaking  him  at  three  leagues'  distance  from 
the  city,  as  he  was  travelling  on  foot  at  a  rapid  rata,  though  in  the  noon- 
tide heat,  on  his  way  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Ocona. 

After  a  brief  espostulatian  with  Ximenes  on  his  abrupt  departure, 
thejf  prevailed  on  him  to  retrace  his  8l«ps  to  Madrid;  but,  upon  hia 
arrivaJ  there,  neither  the  arguments  nor  entreaties  of  his  irienda,  backed 
as  they  were  by  the  avowed  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  could  overcome  his 
•oruples,  or  induce  him  to  aooept  an  office  of  which  ho  professed  himself 
unworthy.  "  He  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  to  pass  the  remaindiir  of  hia 
days  in  the  quiet  practice  of  bis  monastio  duties ;  and  it  was  too  lata 
now  to  call  him  int«  jrabho  life,  and  impose  a  charge  of  such  heavy 
feBponsibilily  on  him,  for  whioh  he  had  neither  capacity  nor  inclination. 
In  this  resolution  he  pertinaciously  persiated  for  more  than  six  months, 
nctil  a  second  bull  was  obtained  from  the  pope,  commanding  him  no 
longer  to  decline  an  appointment  which  the  ohuroh  had  seen  fit  ta 
eanction.  This  left  no  further  room  for  opposition;  and  Ximenea 
acquiesced,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  in  nia  advanoement  to  the 
first  dignity  in  the  kingdom. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  gronnd  for  charging  Ximenes  with  hypoeri^ 
in  this  singular  display  of  humility.  The  nolo  episcopari,  indeed,  has 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  bis  refusal  was  too  long  and  stnrdily  main- 
tained to  be  reconciled  with  affectation  or  insinoerity.  He  was,  more- 
over, at  this  time,  in  the  siitieth  year  of  hia  age,  when  ambition,  though, 
not  extinguished,  ia  usually  chilled  in  the  human  heart.  His  habits  hod 
been  long  accommodated  to  the  ascetio  duties  of  the  cloister,  and  hia 
thoughts  turned  from  the  bosiness  of  this  world  to  that  beyond  the  grave. 
However  gratifying  the  distinguiBbcd  honour  conferred  on  him  might  bQ 
to  his  personal  fe^nga,  he  might  naturally  hesitate  to  eichanga  tha 
oalm,  sequestered  way  of  life,  to  whioh  he  hod  voluntarily  devoted  hint- 
Bdf,  for  the  turmoil  and  yoxationa  of  the  world. 
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But,  although  Xiinenes  showed  no  craving  for  power,  it  innst  be  oon* 
fessed  he  was  by  no  means  diffident  in  the  use  of  it.  One  of  the  Tezy 
first  acts  of  his  administration  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  The 
government  of  Cazorla,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  ^ift  of  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  intrusted  by  the  grand  cardmal  to  hie 
younger  brother,  Don  Pedro  Hurtado  de  Mendbza.  The  friends  of  this 
nobleman  applied  to  Ximenes  to  confirm  the  appointment,  reminding  him 
at  the  same  time  of  his  own  obligations  to  me  cardinal,  and  enforcing 
their  petition  by  the  recommendation  which  they  had  obtained  from  the 
queen.  This  was  not  the  way  to  approach  Ximenes,  who  was  jealous  of 
any  improper  influence  over  his  own  judgment,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
too  easy  abuse  of  the  royal  favour.  He  was  determined,  in  the  outset,' 
effectually  to  discourage  all  such  applications;  and  he  dedared  that 
'*  tiie  sovereigns  might  send  him  back  to  the  cloister  again,  but  that  no 
personal  considerations  should  ever  operate  with  him  in  distributing  the 
honours  of  the  church."  The  applicants,  nettled  at  this  response, 
returned  to  the  queen,  complaining  m  t^e  bitterest  terms  of  the  arrogance 
and  ingratitude  of  the  new  primate.  Isabella,  however,  evinced  no 
symptoms  of  disapprobation,  not  altogether  displeased,  perhaps,  with 
tne  honest  independ!ence  of  her  minister ;  at  any  rate,  she  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  affair. 

Some  time  after,  the  archbishop  encountered  Mendoza  in  one  of  the 
avenues  of  the  palace,  and,  as  the  latter  was  turning  off  to  avoid  the 
meeting,  he  saluted  him  witli  the  title  of  adelantado  of  Cazorla, 
Mendoza  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  prelate,  who  repeated  the 
salutation,  assuring  him,  ''  that,  now  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  consult 
his  own  judgment,  without  the  suspicion  of  any  sinister  influence,  he 
was  happy  to  restore  him  to  a  station  for  which  he  had  shown  himself 
well  qualified."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Ximenes  was  not 
importuned  after  this  with  solicitations  for  office.  Indeed  all  personal 
application  he  affected  to  regard  as  of  itself  sufficient  ground  for  a 
denial,  since  it  indicated  ^^  the  want  either  of  merit  or  of  humility  in  the 
applicant." 

After  his  elevation  to  the  primacy,  he  retained  the  same  simple  and 
austere  manners  as  before,  dispensmg  his  lar^e  revenues  in  public  and 
private  charities,  but  regulatmg  his  domestic  expenditure  with  the 
severest  economy,  until  he  was  admonished  by  the  Holy  See  to  adopt 
a  state  more  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  if  he  would  not 
disparage  it  in  popular  estimation.  In  obedience  to  this,  he  so  far 
changed  his  habits  as  to  display  the  usual  magnificence  of  his  predecessors 
in  all  that  met  the  public  eye, — ^his  general  style  of  living,  equipage, 
and  the  number  and  pomp  of  his  retainers ;  but  he  relaxed  nothing  of 
his  own  personal  mortifications.  He  maintained  the  same  abstemious 
diet  amidst  all  the  luxuries  of  his  table.  Under  his  robes  of  silk  or 
costly  furs  he  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  used  to 
mend  with  his  own  hands.  He  used  no  linen  about  his  person  or  bed ; 
and  he  slept  on  a  miserable  pallet  like  that  used  by  the  monks  of  his 
fraternity,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  concealed  from  observation  xmder 
the  luxurious  couch  in  which  he  affected  to  repose.* 

*  He  commonly  slept  in  his  Franciscan  habit.    Of  course,  his  toilet  took  no  long  time. 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  travelling,  and  up  as  usual  long  before  dawu,  he  urged  hia 

inn/eteer  to  drew  himself  quickly,  at  which  the  latter  irreveiwntly  exclaimed,   "Cuerpo 
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loii  aa  SimeneB  entered  on  tJie  duties  of  hia  ofBce,  he  bent  nil  the 
euergieB  of  his  mind  to  the  consummation  of  the  aohemea  af  reform  which 
hia  ro^al  mistre^,  as  well  as  himvlf,  had  so  maoh  at  heart.  His 
attention  was  paiticularly  directed  to  tlte  clergy  of  hia  diocese,  who  had 
■widely  departed  from  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  by  which  they  wera- 
bennd.  His  attempts  at  reform,  however,  eicited  such  a  lively  di9sati»ai 
fnctioQ.  iu  this  reverend  body,  that  they  determined  to  send  one  of  thflir! 
own  number  to  Rome,  to  prefer  their  complointa  against  the  archbishop  at 
■Hie  papal  court. 

The   person   selected  for  this    delicate   misaiaa  was   a   shrewd   and 
intelligent  canon  by  the  name  of  Albomoz.     It  could  not  be  conducted 
m  privately  as  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  Ximenes.     He  was  no  soon»' 
acquainted  with  it,  than  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  the  coast,  with  orden 
to  arrest  tlie  emissary.     In  case  he  had  already  embarked,  the  officer  wa#    | 
authorised  to  ftt  out  a  fsst-sailing  vessel,  so  as  to  reach  Italy,  if  poasibloi  ^ 
before  him.     He  was  at  the  same  time  fortilied  with  despatches  irom  ttiB> 
soverei^s  t«  the  Spanish  minister,  Garcilasso  da  la  Vega,  t«  he  delivered   1 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  T  ■ 

The  affair  turned  out  as  had  been  foreseen.  On  arriving  at  the  port,!  ■ 
■the  officer  found  the  bird  had  flown.  He  followed,  however,  withontf  pJ 
deliiy,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ostia  several  days  before  him,!  I 
He  iorwarded  his  instructions  at  once  to  the  Spanish  minister,  who,  inf  I 

girsuance  of  them,  caused  Albomoz  to  he  arrested  the  moment  he  Bot'    [ 
ot  on  shore,  and  sent  him  back  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to  Spain ;  whera'. 
R  close  confinement  for  two  and  twenty  months  admonished  the  worthy* 
canon  of  the  inexpediency  of  thwarting  the  plana  of  Ximenes.  , 

His  attempts  at  innovation  among  the  regular  olergy  of  his  own  order/ 
■were  enoountered  with  more  serious  opjMsition.  TEe  reform  fell  moat 
hravily  on  the  Pranciscans,  who  were  mterdioted  by  their  rules  fronl 
ludding  prc^rty,  whether  as  a  community,  or  as  individoals ;  while  the 
members  of  other  fraternities  found  some  compensation  for  the  surrcndM- 
of  their  private  fortunes,  in  the  cansequent  angmentation  of  those  of  theiw 
fraternity.  There  was  no  one  of  ■the  religious  orders,  therefore,  in  whioll 
the  archbishop  esoerienced  saoh  a  dodged  resistance  to  his  plans,  as  in. 
Hb  own.     More  than  a  tliousand  fruirs,   aooording  to   some  accounts, 

Suitted  tlie  country,  and  passed  over  to  Barbary,  preferring  rather  to' 
ve  with  the  infidel  than  conform  to  the  strict  letter  of  lie  founder's 
nles. 

The  difficulties  of  the  reform  were  perhaps  augmented  by  the  mode  ia- 
■which  it  was  conducted.     Isabella,  indeed,  used  all  gentleneaa  and  pel" 
suasion ;    but  Ximenes   carried  measures  with  a  high  and  inexorable'''  . 
hand.     He  was  naturally  of  ou  austere  and  arbitrary  temper ;  and  the    I 
severe  training  whioh  he  had  undergone  made  him  less  charitable  for  tho* 
bpses  of  others,  especially  of  those  who,  like  himself,  had  voluntarily! 
incurred  the  obligations  of  monastic  rule.      He  was  conscious   of  th» 
rectitude  of  his  intentions ;  and,  as  he  identified  his  own  intoresta  mih 
those  of  the  church,  he  regarded  all  opposition  to  himself  as  on  ofieuoa 
i^ainst  religion,  ■warranting  the  most  peremptory  oiertiou  of  power,        1  -M 
The   clamour  raised   against    Ms   proceedings   became   at  length  ■»*■ 
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alarming,  that  tKe  general  of  the  Franciscans,  who  resided  at  Eome, 
determined  to  anticipate  the  regular  period  of  his  visit  to  Castile  for 
inspecting  the  affairs  of  the  order  (1496).  As  he  was  himself  a  Conventual 
his  prejudices  were,  of  course,  all  enlisted  against  the  measures  of  reform ; 
and  he  came  over  fully  resolved  to  compel  Ximenes  to  ahandon  it  alto- 
gether, or  to  undermine,  if  ^ssible,  his  credit  and  influence  at  court. 
But  this  functionary  had  neither  the  talent  nor  temper  requisite  for  so 
arduous  an  undertaldng. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Castile  before  he  was  convinced  that  all  his 
ofwn  power,  as  head  of  the  order,  would  be  incompetent  to  protect  it 
against  the  bold  innovations  of  his  provincial,  while  supported  by  royal 
authority.  He  demanded,  therefore,  an  audience  of  the  queen  in  which 
he  declared  his  sentiments  with  very  little  reserve.  He  expressed  his 
astoni^iment  that  she  shoidd  have  selected  an  individual  for  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  church,  who  was  destitute  of  nearly  every  qualiflcation, 
even  that  of  birth;  whose  sanctity  was  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  his 
ambition ;  whose  morose  and  melancholy  temper  made  him  an  enemy 
not  only  of  the  elegancies,  but  the  common  courtesies  of  life ;  and  whose 
rude  manners  were  not  compensated  by  any  tincture  of  liberal  learning. 
He  deplored  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  his  intemperate  measures 
had  brought  on  the  church,  but  which  it  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  too  late 
to  rectify ;  and  he  concluded  by  admonishing  her,  that  if  she  valued  her 
own  fame,  or  the  interests  oi  her  soul,  she  would  compel  this  man  of 
yesterday  to  abdicate  the  office  for  which  he  had  proved  himself  so 
incompetent,  and  return  to  his  ori^al  obscurity  I 

The  queen,  who  listened  to  this  violent  harangue  with  an  indigna- 
tion that  prompted  her  more  than  once  to  order  the  speaker  from  her 
presence,  nut  a  restraint  on  her  feelings,  and  patiently  waited  to  the  end. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  calmly  asked  him,  ''If  he  was  in  his  senses, 
and  knew  whom  he  was  thus  addressing P"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
enraged  Mar,  *'  I  am  in  my  senses,  and  know  very  well  whom  I  am 
speaking  to ; — ^the  dueen  of  Castile,  a  mere  handful  of  dust  like  mvself ! " 
With  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  shutting  tne  door 
after  him  with  furious  violence. 

Such  impotent  bursts  of  passion  could,  of  course,  have  no  power  to 
turn  the  queen  from  her  purpose.  The  general,  however,  on  his  return  to 
Italy,  had  sufficient  add^ss  to  obtain  authority  from  his  Holiness  to  send 
a  commission  of  Conventuals  to  Castile,  who  should  be  associated  with 
Ximenes  in  the  management  of  the  reform.  These  individuals  soon 
found  themselves  mere  ciphers ;  and,  highly  offended  at  the  little  account 
which  the  archbishop  made  of  their  authority,  tbiey  preferred  such  com- 
plainte  of  his  proceedings  to  the  pontifical  court,  that  Alexander  the 
Sixth  was  induced,  with  the  advice  of  tiie  college  of  cardinals,  to  issue  a 
brief,  November  9th,  1496,  peremptorily  inhibiting  the  sovereigns  from 
proceedinfi^  further  in  the  affair  until  it  had  been  regularly  submitted  for 
examination  to  the  head  of  the  church. 

Isabella,  on  receiving  this  unwelcome  mandate,  instantly  sent  it  to 
Ximenes.  The  spirit  of  the  latter,  however,  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
obstacles  it  had  to  encounter.  He  sought  only  to  rally  the  queen's 
courage,  beseeching  her  not  to  faint  in  the  good  work  now  that  it  was  so 
far  advanced,  and  assuring  her  that  it  was  already  attended  with  such 
beneficent  fruito  as  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  protection  of  heaven. 
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Isabella,  every  act  of  whose  administration  may  be  said  to  have  bad 
reference,  more  or  less  remote,  to  the  interests  of  reli^n,  was  as  little 
likely  as  himself  to  falter  in  a  matter  which  proposed  fliese  interests  as 
its  oireet  and  only  object.  She  assured  her  minister  that  she  would 
support  him  in  all  that  was  practicable ;  and  she  lost  no  time  in  present- 
ing the  affair  through  her  agents,  in  such  a  light  to  the  court  of  Kome, 
as  might  work  a  more  favourable  disposition  in  it.  In  this  she  succeeded 
though  not  till  after  multiplied  delays  and  embarrassments ;  and  such 
ample  powers  were  conceded  to  Ximenes  (1497),  in  conjunction  with  the 
apostolic  nuncio,  as  enabled  him  to  consummate  his  grand  scheme  of 
reform,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies. 

The  reformation  thus  introduced  extended  to  the  religious  institutions 
of  every  order  equally  with  his  own.  It  was  most  searching  in  its 
operation,  reaching  eventually  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  it, 
no  less  than  the  mere  points  of  monastic  discipline.  As  reg^ds  the 
latter  it  may  be  thought  of  doubtful  benefit  to  have  enforced  the  rigid 
interpretation  of  a  rule,  founded  on  the  melancholy  principle  that  the 
amount  of  happiness  in  the  next  world  is  to  be  regulated  by  that  of  seK- 
inflicted  suffermg  in  this.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  however 
objectionable  such  a  rule  may  be  in  itself,  yet,  where  it  is  voluntarily 
assumed  as  an  imperative  moral  obligation,  it  cannot  be  disregarded 
without  throwing  down  the  barrier  to  unbounded  licence ;  and  that  ihe 
re-assertion  of  it,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  effectual  reform  of  morals. 

The  beneficial  changes  wrought  in  this  latter  particular,  which  Isabella 
had  far  more  at  heart  than  any  exterior  forms  of  discipline,  are  the 
theme  of  unqualified  panegyric  with  her  contemporaries.  The  Spanish 
clergy,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  were  early  noted  for 
their  dissolute  way  of  life,  which  to  a  certain  extent,  seemed  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  law  itsielf.  This  laxity  of  morals  was  carried  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent  under  the  last  reign,  when  all  orders  of  eccle- 
siastics, whether  regular  or  secular,  infected  probably  by  the  corrupt 
example  of  the  court,  are  represented  (we  may  hope  it  is  an  exaggeration) 
as  wallowing  in  all  the  excesses  of  sloth  and  sensuality.  So  deplorable  a 
pollution  of  the  very  sanctuaries  of  reli^on  could  not  fail  to  occasion 
sincere  regret  to  a  pure  and  virtuous  mind  like  Isabella's.  The  stain 
had  sunk  too  deep,  nowever,  to  be  readily  purged  away.  Her  personal 
example,  indeed,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  with  which  she  reserved 
all  ecclesiastical  preferment  for  persons  of  unblemished  piety,  contributed 
greatly  to  bring  about  an  amelioration  in  the  morals  oi  the  secular 
clergy.  But  the  secluded  inmates  of  the  cloister  were  less  open  to  these 
influences ;  and  the  work  of  reform  could  only  be  accomplished  there,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  a  reverence  for  their  own  institutions,  and  by  the 
slow  operation  of  public  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  the  queen's  most  earnest  wishes,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  would  have  ever  been  achieved  without  the  co-operation  of 
a  man  like  Ximenes,  whose  character  combined  in  itself  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  reformer.  Happily,  Isabella  was  permitted  to  see  before 
her  death,  if  not  the  completion,  at  least  the  commencement,  of  a  decided 
amendment  in  the  morals  of  the  religious  orders ;  an  amendment  which, 
so  far  from  being  transitory  in  its  character,  calls  forth  the  most  emphatio 
eulogium  from  a  Castilian  writer  far  in  the  following  century;  who. 
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while  he  laments  their  ancient  laxity,  boldly  challenges  comparison  for 
the  religious  communities  of  his  own  countiy,  with  those  of  any  other, 
is  temperance,  chastity,  and  exemplary  purily  of  life  and  conversation. 


The  authority  on  whom  the  lilb  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  mainly  rests^  is  Alvaxo  Gomez  de 
Castro. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

XDCKNBS  Hr  GBANADA — ^PKBSBOUTIOK,  IKSUBBXCTIGXr,  AND  OONTIBSICK  OF  THE  X00B3. 

1499—1600. 

Trauauil  State  of  Granada— Mild  Policy  of  Talayera— Clergy  dissatisfied  with  it— Violent 
Measures  of  Ximeues — His  Fanaticism — Its  mischievous  Efiects— Insurrection  in 
Granada — ^Tranquillity  restored — ^Baptism  of  the  Inhabitants. 

MoBAL  energy,  or  constancy  of  purpose,  seems  to  be  less  properly  an 
independent  power  of  the  mmd,  than  a  mode  of  action  bv  which  its 
various  powers  operate  with  effect.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  enters 
more  largely,  perhaps,  than  mere  talent,  as  commonly  xmderstood,  into 
the  formation  of  what  is  called  character,  and  is  often  confounded  by  the 
▼olgar  with  talent  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life,  indeed,  it  is  more  serviceable  than  brilliant  parts ;  while,  in  the 
more  important,  these  latter  are  of  little  weight  without  it,  evaporating 
only  in  orief  and  barren  flashes,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye  by  the£r 
splendour,  but  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 

The  importance  of  moral  energy  is  felt,  not  only  where  it  would  be 
expected,  in  the  concerns  of  active  life,  but  in  those  more  exclusively  of 
an  intellectual  character, — ^in  deliberate  assemblies,  for  example, — ^where 
talent,  as  usually  understood,  might  be  supposed  to  assert  an  absolute 
supremacy,  but  where  it  is  invariably  made  to  bend  to  the  controlling 
innuence  of  this  principle.  No  man  destitute  of  it  can  be  the  leader  of  a 
party ;  while  there  are  few  leaders,  probably,  who  do  not  number  in  their 
ranks  minds  from  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  shnnk  in  a  contest 
forpurely  intellectual  pre-eminence. 

This  energy  of  purpose  presents  itself  in  a  yet  more  imposing  form 
when  stimulated  by  some  intense  passion,  as  ambition,  or  the  nobler 
principle  of  patriotism  or  religion ;  when  the  soul,  spuming  vulgar  con- 
siderations of  interest,  is  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  all  for  conscience* 
sake ;  when,  insensible  alike  to  all  that  this  world  can  give  or  take 
away,  it  loosens  itself  from  the  gross  ties  which  bind  it  to  earth,  and, 
however  humble  its  powers  in  every  other  point  of  view,  attains  a 
grandeur  and  elevation,  which  genius  alone,  however  giffced,  can  never 
reach. 

But  it  is  when  associated  with  exalted  genius,  and  under  the  action  of 
the  potent  principles  above  mentioned,  that  this  moral  energy  conveys  an 
image  of  power  which  approaches  nearer  than  anything  else  on  earth,  to 
that  of  a  divine  intelligence.  It  is,  indeed,  such  agents  that  Providence 
selects  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  great  revolutions  by  which  the 
world  is  shaken  to  its  foundations,  new  and  more  beautiful  systems 
created^  and  the  human  mind  carried  forward  at  a  single  stride  in  the 
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career  of  improyement,  farther  than  it  had  adTanoed  for  centuries.  It 
must,  indeed)  be  confessed  that  this  powerful  agency  is  sometimes  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good.  It  is  this  same  impmse  which  spurs  giuliy 
Ambition  along  his  bloody  track,  and  which  arms  the  hand  of  the  patriot  • 
sternly  to  resist  him ;  which  glows  with  holy  feryonr  in  tiie  bosom  of 
the  martyr,  and  which  lights  up  the  fires  of  persecution  by  which  he  is 
to  win  his  crown  of  glory.  The  direction  of  the  impulse,  differing  in  the 
fiame  individual  under  different  circumstances,  can  alone  determine 
whether  he  shall  be  the  scourge  or  the  benefactor  of  his  species. 
.  These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  character  of  the  extra- 
ordinary person  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros,  and  the  new  and  less  advantageous  aspect  in  which  he  must 
now  appear  to  the  reader.  Inflexible  constancy  of  purpose  formed, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  trait  of  his  remarkable  character.  What 
direction  it  might  have  received  under  other  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  that 
the  unyielding  spirit,  which  in  its  early  days  could  voluntarily  endure 
years  of  imprisonment,  rather  than  submit  to  an  act  of  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  might  under  similar  influences  have  been  aroused,  like 
Luther's,  to  shake  down  the  ancient  pillars  of  Catholicism,  instead  of 
lending  all  its  strength  to  uphold  them.  The  latter  position,  however, 
would  seem  better  assimilated  to  the  constitution  ot  his  mind,  whose 
sombre  enthusiasm  naturall^r  prepared  him  for  the  ya^e  and  mysterious 
in  the  Romish  faith,  as  his  inflexible  temper  did  for  its  bold  and  arro- 
gant dogmas.  At  any  rate,  it  was  to  this  cause  he  devoted  the  whole 
strength  of  his  talents  and  commanding  energies. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  what  promptness^  he 
entered  on  the  reform  of  religious  discipline  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
office,  and  with  what  pertinacity  he  pursued  it,  in  contempt  of  all 
personal  interest  and  popularity.  We  are  now  to  see  him  with  similar 
zeal  devoting  himself  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy ;  with  contempt  not 
merely  of  personal  consequences,  but  also  of  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  good  faith  and  national  honour. 

In  early  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the 
subjugated  kingdom  continued  to  repose  in  peaceful  security  under  the 
shadow  of  the  treaty,  which  guaranteed  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
its  ancient  laws  and  religion.  This  unbroken  continuance  of  public 
tranquiUity,  especially  dmcult  to  be  maintained  among  the  jarring 
elements  of  the  capital,  whose  motley  population  of  Moors,  renegades, 
and  Christians,  suggested  perpetual  points  of  collision,  must  be  chiefly 
referred  to  the  discreet  and  temperate  conduct  of  the  two  individuals 
whom  Isabella  had  charged  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government. 
These  were  Mendoza  count  of  Tendilla,  and  Talavera  archbishop  of 
Oranada. 

The  former,  the  brightest  ornament  of  his  illustrious  house,  has  been 
before  made  known  to  the  reader  by  his  various  important  services,  both 
military  and  diplomatic.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Ghranada  he 
was  made  alcayde  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom ;  a  post  for  which 
he  was  every  way  <]^ualifled  by  his  prudence,  firmness,  enlightened 
views,  and  long  experience. 

The  latter  personage,  of  more  humble  extraction,  was  Fray  Femailflo 
de  Talavera,  a  Hieronymite  monk,  who,  having  been  twenty  years  prior 
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of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Prado,  near  YaUadolid,  was  miide 
confessor  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  afterwards  of  the  king.  This  situation 
necessarily  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  all  public  measures.  If 
the  keeping  of  the  royal  conscience  could  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  one, 
it  might  certainly  be  to  this  estimable  prelate,  equally  distinguished  for 
Ids  learning,  amiable  manners,  and  unblemished  piety;  and  if  his 
character  was  somewhat  tainted  with  bigotry,  it  was  in  so  mild  a  form, 
80  far  tempered  by  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  as  to  make 
a  favourable  contrast  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  time.* 

After  the  conquest,  he  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Avila  for  the  arohi- 
episcopal  see  of  Granada.  Notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns, 
he  refused  to  accept  any  increase  of  emolument  in  this  new  and  more 
exaJted  station.  His  revenues,  indeed,  which  amounted  to  two  millions 
of  maravedis  annually,  were  somewhat  less  than  he  before  enjoyed.  The 
greater  part  of  this  sum  he  liberally  expended  on  public  improvements 
and  works  of  charity ;  objects  which,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  have 
rarely  failed  to  engage  a  large  share  of  the  attention  and  resources  of 
the  higher  Spanish  clergy. 

The  subject  which  pressed  most  seriously  on  the  mind  of  the  good 
archbishop  was  the  conversion  of  the  Moors,  whose  spiritual  blindness  he 
regarded  with  feelings  of  tenderness  and  charity,  very  different  from 
those  entertained  by  most  of  his  reverend  brethren.  He  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  by  the  most  rational  method  possible.  Though  late  in 
life,  he  set  about  learning  Arabic,  that  he  might  communicate  with  the 
Moors  in  their  own  language,  and  commanded  nis  clergy  to  do  the  same. 
He  caused  an  Arabic  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  catechism,  to  be  com- 
piled ;  and  a  version,  in  the  same  toi^^e,  to  be  made  of  the  liturgy, 
comprehending  the  selections  from  the  (fospels ;  and  proposed  to  extend 
this  at  some  future  time  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptures.  Ilius 
unsealing  the  sacred  oracles,  which  had  been  hitherto  shut  out  from  their 
sight,  he  opened  to  them  the  only  true  sources  of  Christian  knowledge ; 
and,  by  endeavouring  to  effect  their  conversion  through  the  medium  of 
their  understandings,  instead  of  seducing  their  imaginations  with  a  vain 
show  of  ostentatious  ceremonies,  proposed  the  only  method  by  which 
conversion  could  be  sincere  and  permanent. 

These  wise  and  benevolent  measures  of  the  good  prelate,  recommended, 
as  they  were,  by  the  most  exemplary  purity  of  life,  acquired  Tiim  great 
authority  among  the  Moors,  who,  estimating  the  value  of  the  doctrine  by 
its  fruits,  were  well  inclined  to  listen  to  it,  and  numbers  were  daily 
added  to  the  church. 

The  progress  of  proselytism,  however,  was  necessarily  slow  and  painful 
among  a  people  reared  from  the  cradle,  not  merely  in  antipathy  to,  but 
abhorrence  of,  Christianity;  who  were  severed  from  the  Christian  com- 
munity by  strong  dissimilarity  of  language,  habits,  and  institutions ;  and 
now  indissolubly  knit  together  by  a  common  sense  of  national  misfortune. 
Many  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  and  religious  persons,  conceivinff, 
indeed,  this  barrier  altogether  insurmountable,  were  desirous  of  seeing  it 

•  Talavera'a  correspondence  with  the  queen  is  not  calculated  to  raise  his  reputation. 
His  letters  are  little  else  than  homilies  on  the  love  of  company,  dancing,  and  the  like 
^inous  offences.  The  whole  savours  more  of  the  sharp  twang  of  Puritanism  than  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  school.  But  bigotry  is  neutral  irround.  on  which  the  most  opposite 
•ects  may  meet.  «»     -^  o  »  *-*— 
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swept  away  at  once  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  Thev  represented  to  the 
sovereigns  that  it  seemed  like  insensibiliW  to  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
which  had  delivered  the  infidels  into  their  hands,  to  allow  them  any' 
longer  to  usurp  the  fair  inheritance  of  the  Christians,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  stiff-necked  race  of  Mahomet  might  justly  be  required  to  submit 
without  exception  to  instant  baptism,  or  to  sell  their  estates  and  remove 
to  Africa.  This,  they  maintamed,  could  be  scarcely  regarded  as  an 
infringement  of  ike  treaty,  since  the  Moors  would  be  so  great  gainers  (hl 
the  score  of  their  eternal  salvation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  indispensable* 
ness  of  such  a  measure  to  the  permanent  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  these  considerations,  "just  and  holy  as  they  -were,"  to  borrow 
the  words  of  a  devout  Spaniard,  failed  to  convince  the  sovereigns,  who 
resolved  to  abide  by  their  royal  word,  and  to  trust  to  the  conciliatory 
measures  now  in  progress,  and  a  longer  and  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Christians,  as  the  only  legitimate  means  for  accomplishing 
their  object.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  various  public  ordinances  as  lowr 
down  as  1499,  recognising  this  principle,  by  the  respect  which  they;  show 
for  the  most  trivial  usages  ot  the  Moors,*  and  by  their  sanctioning 
no   other    stimulant    to    conversion   than    the    amelioration   of   their 

condition,  t 

Among  those  in  favour  of  more  active  measures  was  Ximenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  Having  followed  the  court  to  Granada  in  the  autumn 
of  1499,  he  took  the  occasion  to  communicate  his  views  to  Talavera,  the 
archbishop,  requesting  leave  at  the  same  time  to  participate  with  him  in 
his  labour  of  love ;  to  which  the  latter,  willing  to  strengthen  himself  by 
so  efficient  an  ally,  modestly  assented.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  soon 
after  removed  to  Seville  (Nov.  1499)  ;  but,  before  their  departure, 
enjoined  on  the  prelates  to  observe  the  temperate  policy  iiitherta 
pursued,  and  to  beware  of  giving  any  occasion  for  discontent  to  the 
Moors. 

No  sooner  had  the  sovereigns  left  the  city,  than  Ximenes  invited 
some  of  the  leading  alfaquis,  or  Mussulman  doctors,  to  a  conference,  in 
which  he  expounded,  witn  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command,  the  true 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  errors  of  their  own ;  and,  that 
his  teaching  might  be  the  more  palatable,  enforced  it  by  liberal  presents, 
consisting  mostly  of  rich  and  costly  articles  of  dress,  of  which  the  Moors 
were  at  all  times  exceedingly  fona.  This  policy  he  pursued  for  some 
time,  till  the  effect  became  visible.  Whether  the  preaching  or  presents 
of  the  archbishop  had  most  weight,  does  not  appear.  It  is  probable* 
however,  that  the  Moorish  doctors  found  conversion  a  much  more  plea-^ 
sant  and  profitable  business  than  they  had  anticipated;  for  thev  one 
after  another  declared  their  conviction  of  their  errors,  and  their  willing* 
]\ess  to  receive  baptism.  The  example  of  these  learned  persons  was  soon 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  their  illiterate  disciples,  insomuch  that  nor 
less  than  four  thousand  are  said  to  have  presented  themselves  in  one  day 

*  In  the  pragmdtica  dated  Granada,  October  SOth.  1499,  prohibiting  silk  apparel  of 
any  description,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  tne  Moors,  whose  robes  were  iisual)^ . 
of  that  material,  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

t  Another  law,  October  Slst,  1499,  provided  against  the  disinheritance  of  Moorish 
children  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  secured,  moreover,  to  the  female  converts 
a  portion  of  the  property  which  had  fallen  to  the  state  on  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
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iar  baptism ;  and  Ximenes,  unable  to  administer  the  rite  to  each  indi- 
Tidually,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  expedient  familiar  to  the  Christian 
missionaries,  of  chnstening  them  en  masse  by  aspersion ;  scattering  the 
consecrated  drops  £rom  a  mop,  or  hyssop,  as  it  was  called,  which  he 
twirl^  over  the  heads  of  the  multituae. 

.  So  far  all  went  on  prosperously ;  and  the  eloquence  and  largesses  of 
tlie  archbishop,  which  latter  he  lavished  so  freely  as  to  encumber  his 
revenues  for  several  years  to  come,  brought  crowds  of  proselytes  to  the 
Christian  fold.  There  were  some,  indeed,  among  the  Mahometans  who 
regarded  these  proceedings  as  repugnant,  if  not  to  the  letter,  at  least  to 
the  spirit,  of  the  original  treaty  of  capitulation ;  which  seemed  intended 
to  provide,  not  only  against  the  emplojrment  of  force,  but  of  any  undue 
incentive  to  conversion.  Several  of  the  more  sturdy,  including  some  of 
the  princi^MLL  citizens,  exerted  their  efforts  to  stay  the  tide  of  defection, 
which  threatened  soon  to  swallow  up  the  whole  population  of  the  city. 
But  Ximenes,  whose  zeal  had  mounted  up  to  fever  heat  in  the  excite- 
ment of  success,  was  not  to  be  cooled  bv  any  opposition,  however 
formidable  ;  and,  if  he  had  hitherto  respected  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  he 
now  showed  himself  prepared  to  trample  on  letter  and  spirit  indifferently, 
when  they  crossed  his  designs. 

Among  those  most  active  in  the  opposition  was  a  noble  Moor  named 
Zegri,  well  skilled  in  the  learning  of  his  countrymen,  witli  whom  he  had 
great  consideration.  Ximenes,  having  exhausted  aU  his  usual  artillery 
of  arguments  and  presents  on  this  obdurate  infidel,  had  him  taken  into 
custody  by  one  of  nis  officers  named  Leon,  **  a  lion,"  savs  a  punning 
historian,  **  by  nature  as  well  as  by  name,"  and  oommanded  the  latter 
to  take  such  measures  with  his  prisoner  as  would  dear  the  £lm  from  his 
eyes.  This  faithful  functionary  executed  his  orders  so  effectually,  that, 
alter  a  few  days  of  fasting,  fetters,  and  imprisonment,  he  was  able  to 
present  his  charge  to  his  employer,  penitent  to  all  outward  appearance, 
and  with  an  hunmle  mien  strongly  contrasting  with  his  former  proud  and 
lofty  bearing.  After  the  most  respectful  obeisance  to  the  archbishop, 
Ze^  informed  him,  that  *^  on  the  preceding  night  he  had  had  a  reve- 
lation from  AUah,  who  had  condescended  to  show  him  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  commanded  him  to  receive  instant  baptism;"  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  his  gaoler,  he  **  jocularly"  remarked,  "Your  reverence 
has  only  to  turn  this  lion  of  yours  loose  among  the  people,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  tnere  will  not  be  a  Mussulman  left  many  days  within  the  walls  of 
Granada."  *  **  Thus,"  exclaims  the  devout  Ferreras,  "  did  Providence 
avail  itself  of  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon  to  pour  on  the  benighted 
minds  of  the  infidel  the  light  of  the  true  faith ! " 

The  work  of  proselytism  now  went  on  apace  ;  for  terror  was  added  to 
the  other  stimulants.  The  zealous  propagandist,  in  the  meanwhile, 
flushed  with  success,  resolved  not  only  to  exterminate  infidelity,  but  the 
very  characters  in  which  its  teachings  were  recorded.  He  accordingly 
caused  all  the  Arabic  manuscripts  which  he  could  procure,  to  be 
heaped  together  in  a  common  pile  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of  the 
city.  The  largest  part  were  copies  of  the  Koran,  or  works  in  some  way 
or  other  connected  with  theology;    with  many  others,   however,  on 

*  Zegri  assumed  the  baptismal  name  of  the  Oreat  Captain,  Gon«salo  Hernandez,  whose 
prowess  he  had  experienced  in  a  penional  rencontre  in  the  v^ra  <^  Qranada. 
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.__Jons  Boientifio  subjeota.  They  irere  beautifully  eseouted,  for  the  most 
port,  HB  to  their  chirogTaphy,  and  anmptnouslr  boond  and  decorated ; 
for,  in  oil  relating  to  the  mechanical  iinifihing,  the  Spaiiiah  Arabs 
excelled  every  people  in  Eorope.  But  neither  splendour  of  outward 
garniture,  nor  infrinsio  merit  of  oompoaition,  could  atone  for  the  taint  of 
heresy  in  the  eye  of  lie  stem  inquisitor  ;  be  reserved  for  hia  univpraty 
of  AlcaJ&  three  hundred  works,  indeed,  relating  to  medical  science,  in 
which  the  Moors  were  as  pre-eminent  in  that  day  as  the  Europeana  were 
deficient ;  but  all  the  rest,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  he  consigned 
to  iridiacriminate  conflagration. 

This  melancholy  nuio  dafe,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  celebrated,  not 
by  an  unlettered  barbarian,  hut  by  a  cultivated  prelate,  who  was  at  thot 
TSTT  time  actively  employing  his  large  revenues  m  the  publication  of  the 
most  stupendous  literary  work  of  the  age,  and  in  the  endowment  of  the 
most  learned  university  in  Spain.  It  took  place,  not  in  the  darkneBS  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  in  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  tho 
midst  of  an  enlightened  nation,  deeply  indebted  for  its  own  progress  to 
these  very  stores  of  Arabian  wisdom.  It  fonns  a  counterpart  to  the 
imputed  sacrilege  of  Omar,*  eight  centuries  before,  and  shows  that 
bigotry  is  the  same  in  every  faith  and  every  age. 

The  mischief  occasioned  by  this  act,  far  from  being  limited  to  the 
immediate  loss,  continued  to  be  felt  stUl  more  severely  in  its  conse- 
quences. Such  aa  could  secreted  the  manuscripts  in  their  possession  till 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  conveyine  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
many  thousands  in  this  way  were  privately  shipped  over  to  Baibary. 
Thus  Arabian  literature  became  rare  m  the  libraries  of  the  veiy  country 
to  which  it  was  indigenous  ;  and  Arabic  soholarahip,  once  so  nourishing 
in  Spain,  and  that  too  in  far  less  polished  ages,  gradually  fell  into  decoy 
from  want  of  aliment  to  sustain  it.  Such  were  the  melancholy  resullc 
of  this  literary  persecution  ;  more  misohievotia  in  one  view,  than  even 
that  directed  against  life  ;  for  the  loss  of  an  indrvidual  will  scarcely  be 
felt  beyond  his  own  generation,  whOe  tho  annihilation  of  a  valuable 
work,  or,  in  other  words,  of  mind  itself  embodied  in  a  permanent  form, 
is  a  loss  to  all  future  time. 

The  high  hand  with,  which  Simenea  now  carried  measures  excited 
serious  alarm  in  many  of  the  more  discreet  and  temperate  Castilians 
in  the  city.  They  besought  him  to  use  greater  forbearance,  remon- 
strating against  his  obvious  violations  of  the  treatr,  aa  well  aa  against 
the  expediency  of  forced  conversions,  which  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  he  lasting.  But  the  pertinacious  prelat*  only  replied, 
that,  "a  tamer  policy  might,  indeed,  suit  temporal  matters,  but  not 
those  in  which  the  interests  of  the  soul  were  at  stake ;  tliat  the  unbe- 
liever, if  he  could  not  be  drawn,  should  he  driven,  into  the  way  of 
salvntion  ;  and  that  it  was  no  lime  to  stay  the  hand,  when  the  ruins  of 
Mahometanism  were  tottering  to  their  foundations."  He  accordingly 
went  on  with  unflinching  resolution. 

But  the  patience  of  the  Moors  themselves,  which  had  held  out  so 
marvellously  under  this  system  of  oppression,  began  now  to  be  exhausted. 
Many  signs  of  this  might  be  disoeraed  by  much  less  acute  optica  than 
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those  of  the  archbishop ;  but  his  were  blinded  by  the  arrogance  of  success. 
At  length,  in  this  inflammable  state  of  public  feeling,  an  incident  occurred 
which  led  to  a  general  explosion. 

Three  of  Ximenes'  servants  were  sent  on  some  business  to  the  Albay- 
oin,  a  quarter  inhabited  exclusively  by  Moors,  and  encompassed  by  walls, 
which  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  These  men  had  made 
liiemselves  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people  by  their  activity  in  their 
master's  service.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  them  and  some 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter,  came  at  last  to  blows,  when  two  of  the 
servants  were  massacred  on  the  spot,  and  their  comrade  escaped  with, 
difficulty  from  the  infuriated  mob.  The  affair  operated  as  a  signal  for 
insurrection.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  ran  to  arms,  got  possession 
of  the  gates,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
Albaycin  was  in  rebellion.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  following  night,  a  large  number  of  the  enraged 
populace  made  their  way  into  me  city  to  the  quarters  of  Ximenes,  with 
the  purpose  of  taking  summary  vengeance  on  nis  head  for  all  his  perse- 
cutions. Fortunately,  his  palace  was  strong,  and  defended  by  numerous 
resolute  and  well-armed  attendants.  The  latter,  at  the  approach  of  the 
rioters,  implored  their  master  to  make  his  escape,  if  possible,  to  the 
fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  where  the  count  of  Tendilla  was  established. 
But  the  intr^id  prelate,  who  held  life  too  cheap  to  be  a  coward, 
exclaimed,  "  God  forbid  I  should  think  of  my  own  safety,  when  so  many 
of  the  faithful  are  perilling  theirs !  No,  I  will  stand  to  my  post,  and 
wait  there,  if  Heaven  wills  it,  the  crown  of  martyrdom."  It  must  be 
oonfessed  he  well  deserved  it. 

The  building,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
mob ;  and  at  length,  after  some  hours  of  awful  suspense  and  agitation 
to  the  beleagued  inmates,  the  count  of  Tendilla  arrived  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  insurgents,  and 
driving  them  back  to  their  own  quarters.  But  no  exertions  could  restore 
order  to  the  tumultuous  populace,  or  induce  them  to  listen  to  terms  ; 
and  they  even  stoned  the  messenger  charged  with  pacific  proposals  from 
the  count  of  Tendilla.  They  organised  themselves  under  leaders,  pro- 
vided arms,  and  took  every  possible  means  for  maintaining  their  defence. 
It  seemed  as  if,  smitten  with  the  recollections  of  ancient  liberty,  they 
were  resolved  to  recover  it  a^ain  at  all  hazards. 

At  length,  after  this  disorderly  state  of  things  had  lasted  for  several 
days,  Talavera,  the  archbishop  of  Ghranada,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  personal  influence,  hitherto  so  great  with  the  Moors,  by  visiting* 
himself  the  disaffected  quarter.  This  noble  purpose  he  put  in  execution, 
in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  He  was 
attended  only  by  his  chaplain,  bearing  the  crucifix  before  him,  and  a 
few  of  his  domestics,  on  foot  and  unarmed  like  himself.  At  the  sight 
of  their  venerable  pastor,  with  his  countenance  beaming  with  the  same 
serene  and  benign  expression  with  which  they  were  familiar  when 
listening  to  his  exhortations  from  the  pulpit,  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
were  stilled.  Every  one  seemed  willing  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
tender  recollections  of  the  past ;  and  the  simple  people  crowded  around 
the  good  man,  kneeling  down  and  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  as  if  to 
implore  his  benediction.  The  count  of  Tendilla  no  sooner  learned  the 
issue,  than  he  followed  into  the  Albaycin,  attended  by  a  handful  of 
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soldiers.  When  he  had  reached  the  place  where  the  moh  was  ^thered, 
he  threw  his  honnet  into  the  midst  of  them,  in  token  of  his  pacific 
intentions.  The  action  was  received  with  acclamations ;  and  the  people, 
whose  feelings  had  now  taken  another  direction,  recalled  hy  his  presence 
to  the  recollection  of  his  nniformlj  mild  and  equitahle  rule,  treated  him 
with  similar  respect  to  that  shown  the  archbishop  of  Granada. 

These  two  individuals  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  change  of 
feeling  to  expostulate  with  the  Moors  on  the  folly  and  desperation  of 
their  conduct,  which  must  involve  them  in  a  struggle  with  such  over- 
whelming odds  as  that  of  the  whole  Spanish  monardLy.  They  implored 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  duty ;  in  wnioh  event 
they  pledged  themselves,  as  far  as  in  •their  power,  to  aUow  no  further 
repetition  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  to  intercede  for  their 
pardon  with  the  sovereigns.  The  count  testified  his  sincerity  by  leaving 
his  wife  and  two  children  as  hostages  in  the  heart  of  the  Xlbaycin ;  an 
act  which  must  be  admitted  to  imply  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Moors.*  These  various  measures,  backed,  moreover,  by 
the  counsels  and  authority  of  some  of  the  chief  alfaquis,  had  the  effect 
to  restore  tranquillity  among  the  peoyle,  who,  laying  aside  their  hostile 
preparations,  returned  once  more  to  tneir  reg^ar  employments. 

The  rumour  of  the  insurrection,  in  the  ineanwhile,  with  the  usual 
exaggeration,  reached  Seville,  where  the  court  was  then  residing.  In 
one  respect  rumour  did  justice,  by  imputing  the  whole  blame  of  the 
afiair  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Aimenes.  That  personage,  with  his 
usual  promptness,  had  sent  early  notice  of  the  affair  to  the  queen  by  a 
negro  slave  uncommonly  fleet  of  foot.  But  the  fellow  had  become 
intoxicated  by  the  way,  and  the  court  were  several  days  without  any. 
more  authentic  tidings  than  general  report.  The  king,  who  alwavs 
regarded  Ximenes*  elevation  to  the  primacy,  to  the  prejudice,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  of  his  own  son,  witn  dissatisfaction,  could  not 
now  restram  his  indignation,  but  was  heard  to  exclaim  tauntingly  to 
the  queen,  "So,  we  are  like  to  pay  dear  for  your  archbishop,  whose 
rashness  has  lost  us  in  a  few  hours  what  we  have  been  years  in 
acqiiiring." 

The  queen,  confounded  at  the  tidings,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the 
silence  of  Ximenes,  instantiy  wrote  to  him  in  the  severest  terms,  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The  archbishop  saw 
his  error  in  committing  affairs  of  moment  to  such  hands  as  those  of  his 
sable  messenger ;  and  the  lesson  stood  him  in  good  stead,  according  to 
his  moralising  biographer,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  hastened 
to  repair  his  fault  by  proceeding  to  Seville  in  person,  and  presenting 
himself  before  the  sovereigns.  He  detailed  to  them  the  history  of  aU 
the  past  transactions ;  recapitulated  his  manifold  services,  the  arguments 
and  exhortetions  he  had  used,  the  large  sums  he  had  expended,  and  his 
various  expedients,  in  short,  for  effecting  conversion,  before  resorting  to 
severity.  He  boldly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  purposely  avoided  communicating  his  plans 
to  the  sovereigns  for  fear  ox  opposition.  If  he  had  erred,  he  said,  it 
could  be  imputed  to  no  other  motive,  at  worst,  than  too  great  zeal  iot 

*  That  such  confidence  was  luBtified,  may  be  inferred  ftt>m  a  common  saying  of  Arch- 
bishop Tola  vera,  "  That  Moorish  worlcs  and  Spanish  fiedth  were  all  that  were  wanting  to 
make  a  good  Christian."    A  bitter  sarcasm  this  on  his  own  comitrymeu  I 
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the  interests  of  religion  ;  but  he  concluded  with  assuring  tnem,  that  the 
present  position  of  affairs  was  the  best  possible  for  their  purposes, 
since  the  late  conduct  of  the  Moors  inyolved  them  in  the  guilt,  and 
consequently  all  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  that  it  would  be  au 
act  of  clemency  to  offer  pardon  on  the  altematiyes  of  conversion 
or  exile  I 

The  archbishop's  discourse,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  enthusiastic 
bioffrapher,  not  only  dispelled  the  clouds  of  tojbI  indignation,  but  drew 
foruL  the  most  emphatic  expressions  of  approbation.  How  far  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  moved  to  this  by  his  linal  recommendation,  or  what, 
in  clerical  language,  may  be  called  the  "  improvement  of  his  discourse," 
doeis  not  appear.  Thej  did  not  at  any  rate  adopt  it  in  its  literal  extent. 
In  due  time,  however,  commissioners  were  sent  to  Granada,  fully  autho- 
rised to  inquire  into  the  late  disturbances  and  punish  their  guilty 
autiiors.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  many,  including  some  of 
the  principal  citizens  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion.  The  greater  part 
made  their  peace  by  embracing  Christianity.  Many  others  sold  their 
estates  and  migrated  to  Barbary ;  and  tiie  remainder  of  the  population, 
ydiether  from  &ar  of  punishment  or  contagion  of  example,  abjured  their 
ancient  superstition  and  consented  to  receive  baptism.  Xhe  whole 
number  of  converts  was  estimated  at  about  fifty  thousand,  whose  future 
relapses  promised  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  for  the  fiery  labours 
of  tne  Inquisition.  From  this  period  the  name  of  Moors,  which  had 
gradually  superseded  the  primitive  one  of  Spanish  Arabs,  ^ave  way  to 
zke  title  of  Moriscos,  by  which  this  unfortunate  people  continued  to  be 
known  through  the  remainder  of  their  protracted  existence  in  the 
Peninsula. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  important  revolution  in  religion 
was  effected  in  the  whole  population  of  tms  great  city  will  excite  only 
feelings  of  disgust  at  the  present  day,  mingled,  indeed,  with  compassion 
for  the  unhappy  beings  who  so  heedlessly  incurred  the  heavy  liabiUtes 
attached  to  their  new  faith.  Every  Spaniard,  doubtless,  anticipated  the 
political  advantages  likely  to  result  from  a  measure  which  divested  the 
Moors  of  the  peculiar  immunities  secured  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
and  subjected  them  at  once  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  equally  certain, 
however,  that  they  attached  great  value  in  a  sj^iritual  view  to  the  mere 
show  of  conversion,  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  purifying  infiuence 
of  the  waters  of  baptism,  to  whomever  and  under  whatever  circumstances 
administered.  Even  the  philosophic  Martyr,  as  little  tinctured  vnth. 
bigotry  as  any  of  the  time,  testifies  his  joy  at  the  conversion,  on  the 
^ound  that,  although  it  might  not  penetrate  beneath  the  crust  of 
infidelity,  which  had  formed  over  the  mind  of  the  older,  and,  of  course, 
inveterate  Mussulman,  yet  it  would  have  full  effect  on  his  posterity, 
subjected  from  the  cradle  to  the  searching  operation  of  Christi^iL 
discipline. 

With  regard  to  Ximenes,  the  real  author  of  the  work,  whatever  doubts 
were  entertained  of  his  discretion  in  the  outset,  they  were  completely 
dispelled  by  the  results.  All  concurred  in  admiring  the  invmcible 
energy  of  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  such  mighty  obstacles  had  so 
speedily  effected  this  momentous  revolution  in  the  faith  of  a  people  bred 
ttom  ehildhood  in  the  deadliest  hostility  to  CSiristianity ;  ana  the  good 
archbishop  Talavera  was  heard  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  exclaim, 
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that  "  Ximenes  had  achieved  greater  triumphs  than  even  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  since  they  had  conquered  only  the  soil,  while  he  had  gained' 
the  souls  of  Gxanaaa."* 
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RiBing  in  the  Alpuxarras — ^Expedition  to  the  Sierra  Vermeja — ^Alonsode  Aguilar — "HUb 
noble  Character,  and  Death — Bloody  Rout  of  the  Spaniards — Final  Submission  to 
Ferdinand—Cruel  Policy  of  the  Victors — Commemorativo  Ballads — Edict  against  the' 
Hoors— Causes  of  Intolerance — Last  notice  of  the  Moors  under  the  present  Reign. 

"While  affairs  went  forward,  so  triumphantly  in  the  capital  of  Granada, 
they  excited  general  discontent  in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom,  especially 
the  wild  regions  of  the  Alpuxarras.  This  range  of  maritime  Alps, 
which  stretches  to  the  distance  of  seventeen  leagues  in  ia  south-easterly 
direction  from  the  Moorish  capital,  sending  out  its  sierras  like  so  many 
broad  arms  towards  the  Mediterranean,  was  thickly  sprinkled  witn 
Moorish  villages,  cresting  the  bald  summits  of  the  mountains,  or 
chequering  the  green  slopes  and  valleys  which  lay  between  them.  Its 
simple  inhabitants,  locked  up  within  the  lonely  recesses  of  their  hills, 
and  accustomed  to  a  life  of  penury  and  toil,  had  escaped  the  corruptions, 
as  weU  as  refinements,  of  civilisation.  In  ancient  times  they  had 
afforded  a  hardy  nulitia  for  the  princes  of  Granada ;  and  they  now  ex- 
hibited an  unshaken  attachment  to  their  ancient  institutions  and  religion, 
which  had  been  somewhat  effaced  in  the  great  cities  by  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Europeans. 

These  warlike  mountaineers  beheld  with  gathering  resentment  the 
faithless  conduct  pursued  towards  their  countrymen,  which,  they  had 
good  reason  to  fear,  would  soon  be  extended  to  themselves ;  and  their 
ffery  passions  were  inffamed  to  an  ungovernable  height  by  the  publio 
apostacy  of  Granada.  They  at  length  resolved  to  anticipate  any  similar 
attempt  on  themselves  by  a  general  insurrection.  They  according  seized 
on  the  fortresses  and  strong  passes  throu&^hout  the  country,  and  began  as 
usual  with  forays  into  the  lands  of  the  Christians. 

*  Talavera,  as  I  have  ah*eady  noticed,  had  caused  the  offices,  catechisms,  and  other 
religious  exercises  to  be  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  converts ;  proposing  to 
extend  the  transIaUon  at  some  future  time  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scriptures.  That  time 
had  now  arrived,  but  Ximenes  vehemently  remonstrated  agtunst  the  measure.  "  It  would, 
be  throwing  pearls  before  swine,"  said  he,  **  to  open  the  Scriptures  to  persons  in  their  low 
state  of  ignorance,  who  could  not  fail,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. The  word  of  God  should  be  wnmped  in  discreet  mvstery  from  the  vulgar,  who  feel 
little  reverence  for  what  is  plain  and  obvious.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Saviour 
himself  clothed  his  doctrines  in  parables  when  he  addressed  the  people.  The  Scripturea 
should  be  confined  to  the  three  ancient  languages,  which  God  with  mystic  import  permitted 
to  be  inscribed  over  the  head  of  his  crucifiea  Son ;  and  the  vernacular  should  he  reserved  for 
such  devotional  and  moral  treatises  as  holy  men  indite,  in  order  to  quicken  the  soiQ,  and 
turn  it  from  the  pursuit  of  worlcUy  vanities  to  heavenly  contemplation."  The  narrowetfb 
opinion,  as  usual,  prevailed,  and  Talavera  abandoned  his  wise  and  benevolent  purpose. 
Tne  sagacious  arguments  of  the  primate  led  his  biographer,  Gomez,  to  conclude  that  he 
had  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  coming  heresy  of  Lutiier,  which  owed  so  much  of  its 
sucoess  to  the  vemaculiu:  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  probable  opinion  he  ia 
faithAilly  echoed,  as  usual,  by  the  good  bishop  of  Nianes. 
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These  bold  acts  excited  much  alarm  in  the  capital,  aiid  the  oouat  of 
Tendilla  took  yigoroiis  measures  for  quenching  the  rebellion  in  its  birth« 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  his  early  pupil,  but  who  might  now  well  be  his 
master  in  the  art  of  war,  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Granada ;  and 
Tendilla  availed  himself  of  his  assistance  to  enforce  a  hasty  muster  of 
levies  and  march  at  once  against  the  enemy. 

His  first  movement  was  against  Huejar,  a  fortified  town  situated  in 
one  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Alpuxarras,  whose  inhabitants  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  insurrection.  The  enterprise  was  attended  with 
more  difficulty  than  was  expected.  "  God*s  enemies,"  to  borrow  the 
charitable  epithet  of  the  CastiUan  CJhroniclers,  had  ploughed  up  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  as  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards 
was  working  its  way  through  the  deep  furrows,  the  Moors  opened  the 
canals  which  intersected  the  fields,  and  in  a  moment  the  horses  were 
fioundering  up  to  their  girths  in  the  mire  and  water.  Thus  embarraased 
in  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  presented  a  fatal  mark  to  the  Moorish 
ihissiles,  which  rained  on  them  with  pitiless  fury ;  and  it  was  not  without 
great  efforts  and  considerable  loss  that  they  gained  a  firm  landing  on 
the  opposite  side.  Undismayed,  however,  they  then  charged  the  enemy 
with  such  vivacity  as  compelled  him  to  give  way  and  take  refuge  within 
the  defences  of  the  town. 

No  impediment  could  now  check  the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  They 
threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  bringing  forward  the  scaling- 
ladders,  planted  them  against  the  walls.  Gonsalvo  was  the  first  to  gam 
I3ie  summit ;  and  as  a  powerful  Moor  endeavoured  to  thrust  him  from  the 
topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  he  grasped  the  battlements  firmly  with  his 
lert  hand,  and  dealt  the  infidel  such  a  blow  with  the  sword  in  his  right 
as  brought  him  headlong  to  the  ground.  He  then  leapt  into  the  place, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  his  troops.  The  enemy  made  a  brief  and 
ineffectual  resistance.  The  greater  part  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the 
remainder,  including  the  women  and  children,  were  made  slaves,  and 
the  town  was  delivered  up  to  pillage. 

The  severity  of  this  military  execution  had  not  the  effect  of  inti- 
midating the  insurgents ;  and  the  revolt  wore  so  serious  an  aspect,  that 
King  Ferdinand  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  in  person,  which  he 
did  at  the  head  of  as  complete  and  beautiful  a  body  of  CastiHan  chivalry 
as  ever  graced  the  campaigns  of  Granada.  Quitting  Alhendin,  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  1500,  he  directed  his 
march  on  Lanjaron,  one  of  the  towns  most  active  in  the  revolt,  and 
perched  high  among  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  sierra,  south-east 
of  Granada. 

The  inhabitants,  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  a  situation  which 
had  once  baffled  the  arms  of  the  bold  Moorish  chief  El  Za^al,  took  no 
precautions  to  secure  the  passes,  Ferdinand,  relying  on  this,  avoided 
the  more  direct  avenue  to  the  place  ;  and,  bringing  his  men  by  a  circui- 
tous route  over  dangerous  ravines,  and  dark  and  (uzzy  precipices,  where 
the  foot  of  the  hunter  had  seldom  ventured,  succeeded  at  length,  after 
incredible  toil  and  hazard,  in  reaching  an  elevated  point,  which  entirely 
commanded  the  Moorish  fortress. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  insurgents  at  the  apparition  of  the 
Christian  banners,  streaming  in  triumph  in  the  upper  air  from  the  very 
pinnacles  of  the  sierra.    They  stoutly  persisted,  however,  in  the  refusal 
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to  surrender.  But  their  works  were  too  feeble  to  stand  tKe  assault  of 
men  who  had  vanquished  the  more  formidable  obstacles  of  nature ;  andj 
after  a  short  struggle,  the  plaoe  was  carried  by  storm,  and  its  wretched 
inmates  experience  the  same  dreadful  fate  with  those  of  Huejar  (March 
8th,  1500). 

At  nearly  the  same  time,  the  oount  of  Lerin  took  several  other  fortified 
places  in  me  Alpuxarras,  in  one  of  which  he  blew  up  a  mosque  filled 
with  women  and  children.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  a  civil,  or  rather  servile  war ;  and  the  Spaniards,  repudiating 
all  the  feelings  of  courtesy  and  generosity,  which  they  had  once  shown 
to  the  same  men  when  dealing  with  them  as  honourable  enemies,  now 
regarded  them  only  as  rebellious  vassals,  or  indeed  slaves,  whom  the 
piH>lic  safety  required  to  be  not  merely  chastised,  but  exterminated. 

These  severities,  added  to  the  conviction  of  their  own  impotence,  at 
length  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Moors,  who  were  reduced  to  the  most 
humble  concessions ;  and  the  Catholic  king,  <*  unwilling,  out  of  his  great 
clemency,"  says  Abarca,  **  to  stain  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  all  these 
wild  beasts  of  the  Alpuxarras,"  consented  to  terms  which  may  be  deemed 
reasonable,  at  least  in  comparison  with  his  previous  policy.  These  were, 
the  surrender  of  their  arms  and  fortresses,  and  the  payment  of  the  round 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats. 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  re-established,  measures  were  taken  for 
securing  it  permanently,  by  introducing  Christianity  among  the  natives, 
without  which  they  never  could  remain  well  affected  to  their  present 
government.  Holy  men  were,  therefore,  sent  as  missionaries,  to 
admonish  them  calmly  and  without  violence,  of  their  errors,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  Various  immunities 
were  also  proposed,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  conversion,  including 
an  entire  exemption  to  the  parfy  from  the  pajrment  of  his  share  of  the 
heavy  mulct  lately  imposed.  The  wisdom  of  these  temperate  measures 
became  every  day  more  visible  in  the  conversion,  not  merely  of  the 
simple  mountaineers,  but  of  nearly  all  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  Baza,  Guadix,  and  Almeria,  who  consented  before  the  end  of  the  year 
to  abjure  their  ancient  religion,  and  receive  baptism. 

Tms  defection,  however,  caused  great  scandal  among  the  more  sturdy 
of  their  countrymen,  and  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  Alpuxarras  (Dec.  1500),  which  was  suppressed  with 
similar  circumstances  of  stem  severity,  and  a  similar  exaction  of  a  heavy 
sum  of  money; — money,  whose  doubtful  efficacj  ma.j  be  discemecl^ 
sometimes  in  staying,  but  more  frequently  in  stimulating  the  arm  of 
persecution. 

But  while  the  murmurs  of  rebellion  died  away  in  the  east,  they  were 
heard  in  thunders  from  the  distant  hills  on  the  western  borders  of 
Granada.  This  district,  comprehending  the  Sierra  Vermeja  and  Villa 
Luenga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konda,  was  peopled  by  a  warlike  race, 
among  whom  was  the  African  tribe  of  Gandules,  whose  blood  boiled  with 
the  same  tropical  fervour  as  that  which  glowed  in  the  veins  of  their 
ancestors.  They  had  early  shown  symptoms  of  discontent  at  the  late 
proceedings  in  the  capital.  The  duchess  of  Arcos,  widow  of  the  great 
marquis  duke  of  Cadiz,  whose  estates  lay  in  that  quarter,*  used  her 

*  The  great  marquis  of  Cadiz  was  third  oount  of  Arcos,  ftx)m  which  his  descendants  took 
their  title  on  the  resumption  of  Cadic  by  the  orown  after  his  death. 
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personal  exertions  to  appease  them ;  and  the  government  made  the  most 
earnest  assurances  of  its  intention  to  respect  whatever  had  been  guaran^p 
teed  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation.  But  they  had  learned  to  place  little 
trust  in  princes ;  and  the  rapidly  extending  apostacy  of  their  countrymen 
exasperated  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  at  length  broke  out  in  the 
inost  atrocious  acts  of  violence ;  murdering  the  Chnstian  missionaries, 
and  kidnapping,  if  report  be  true,  many  Spaniards  of  both  sexes,  whoni 
they  sold  as  slaves  in  Africa.  They  were  accused,  with  far  more  probar 
bility,  of  entering  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  their  brethren  on. 
^e  opposite  shore,  in  order  to  secure  their  support  in  the  meditated 
revolt.* 

The  government  displayed  its  usual  promptness  and  energy  on  this 
occasion.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  principal  chiefs  and  cities  of  Anda-^ 
lusia  to  muster  their  forces  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  concentrate 
them  on  Konda.  The  sunmions  was  obeyed  with  such  alacrity,  that  in. 
the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  the  streets  of  that  busy  city  were  thronged 
with  a  shining  array  of  warriors  drawn  from  aU  the  principal  towns  of 
Andalusia.  Seville  sent  three  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot. 
The  principal  leaders  of  the  expedition  were  the  count  of  Gifuentes,  who, 
as  assistant  of  Seville,  commanded  the  troops  of  that  city ;  the  count  of 
XJreiia ;  and  Alonso  de  AguUar,  elder  brother  of  the  Great  Captain,  and 
distinguished  like  him  for  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  person. 

It  was  determined  by  the  chiefe  to  strike  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Vermeja,  or  Red  Sierra,  as  it  was  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
rocks,  rising  to  the  east  of  Honda,  and  the  principal  theatre  of  insurrec-* 
tion.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1501,  the  little  army  encamped  before 
Monarda,  on  the  skirts  of  a  mountain,  where  the  Moors  were  understood 
to  have  assembled  in  considerable  force.  They  had  not  been  long  in 
these  quarters  before  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hovering  along  the 
filopes  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the  Christian  camp  was  divided  by  a 
narrow  river, — ^the  Rio  Verde,  probably,  which  has  gained  such  mournful 
celebrity  in  Spanish  song.  Aguilar's  troops,  who  occupied  the  van,  were 
BO  much  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  a  smail  party,  seizing  a 
banner,  rushed  across  the  stream  without  orders,  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Tlie  odds,  however,  were  so  great,  that  they  would  have  been  severely 
handled,  had  not  Aguilar,  while  he  bitterly  condemned  their  temerity, 
advanced  promptly  to  their  support  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps. 
The  count  of  Urena  followed  with  the  central  division,  leaving  the  count 
of  Cifuentes  with  the  troops  of  Seville  to  protect  the  camp. 

*  The  complaints  of  the  Spanish  and  African  Moors  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  or  of 
Babvlon,  as  he  was  then  usually  styled,  had  drawn  from  that  pnnce  sharp  remoustrancoB 
to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  against  their  persecutions  of  the  Moslems,  accompanied  by 
'  menaces  of  strict  retaliation  on  the  Christians  in  his  dominions.  In  order  to  avert  suco. 
calamitous  consequences,  Peter  Martyr  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  "Egyiit.  He  left  Granada 
in  August  1501,  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  embarked  there  for  Aleximdria,  which  place  he 
reached  in  December.  Tliough  cautioned,  on  his  arrival,  that  his  mission,  in  the  present 
exasjKjrated  state  of  feeling  at  the  court^  might  cost  him  his  head,  the  dauntless  envoy 
sailcd  up  the  Nile  under  a  Mameluke  guard  to  Grand  Cairo.  Far  from  experiencing  any 
outrage,  however,  he  was  courteously  received  by  the  Sultan ;  although  the  ambassadcn* 
<leclincd  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  court  he  reprinted,  by  paying  the  usual 
humiliating  mark  of  obeisance,  in  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence:  an  independent  bearing  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Castfiian  historijins.  He  had 
three  audiences,  in  wliich  he  succeeded  so  completely  in  eflRvcing  the  unfavourable  impree- 
qions  of  the  Moslem  prince,  that  the  latter  not  only  dismissed  him  with  liberal  presents 
but  ;^rrauted,  at  his  i-equest,  several  important  privileges  to  the  Christian  residents,  and  the 
pilfftima  to  the  Holy  Laud,  which  lay  within  his  dommiona^ 
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The  Moors  fell  back  as  the  Christians  advanced,  and,  retreating 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  led  them  up  the  rugged  steeps  far  into  th© 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  At  length  they  reached  an  open  levelj 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  natural  rampart  of  rocks,  where  they  hafl 
deposited  their  valuable  eueots,  together  with  their  wives  and  children'. 
The  latter,  at  sight  of  the  invaders,  uttered  dismal  cries  and  fled  into 
the  remoter  depths  of  the  sierra. 

The  Christians  were  too  much  attracted  by  the  rich  spoil  before  them 
to  think  of  following,  and  dispersed  in  every  directioji  in  quest  of 
plunder,  with  all  the  heedlessness  and  insubordination  of  raw  inex- 
perienced levies.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alonso  de  Aguilar  reminded  them 
that  their  wily  enemy  was  still  unconquered ;  or  that  he  endeavoured  to 
force  them  into  the  ranks  again,  and  restore  order.  No  one  heeded  Ms 
call,  or  thought  of  anything  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  of  seourinff 
as  much  booty  to  himself  as  he  could  carry. 

The  Moors,  in  the  the  meanwhile,  finding  themselves  no  longer  pup- 
«ued,  were  aware  of  the  occupation  of  the  Christians,  whom  they  not 
improbably  had  purposely  decoyed  into  the  snare.  They  resolved  tp 
return  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  surprise  their  incautious  enemy. 
Stealthily  advancing,  therefore,  under  the  shadows  of  night,  now  fallinjf 
thick  around,  they  poured  through  the  rocky  defiles  of  the  inclosure 
upon  the  astonished  bpaniards.  An  unlucky  explosion,  at  this,  crisis,  of 
^a  cask  of  powder,  into  which  a  spark  had  accidentally  fallen,  tiirew  a 
broad  glare  over  the  scene,  and  revealed  for  a  moment  the  situation  of 
the  hostile  parties  ; — the  Spaniards  in  the  utmost  disorder,  many  of  them 
without  arms,  and  staggering  under  the  weight  of  their  fatal  booty; 
while  their  enemies  were  seen  gliding  like  so  many  demons  of  darkness 
through  every  crevice  and  avenue  of  the  inclosure,  in  the  act  of  springing 
on  their  devoted  victims.  This  appalling  spectacle,  vanishing  almost  as 
soon  as  seen,  and  followed  by  the  hideous  yells  and  war-cries  of  the 
assailants,  struck  a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  who  fled, 
scarcely  offering  any  resistance.  The  darkness  qf  the  night  was  as 
favourable  to  the  Moors,  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  of  tiie  ground^ 
as  it  was  fatal  to  the  Christians,  who,  bewildered  iji  the  mazes  of  the 
sierra,  and  losing  their  footing  at  every  step,  fell  under  the  swords  of 
their  pursuers,  or  went  down  the  dark  gulfs  and  precipices,  which 
yawned  all  aroimd. 

Amidst  this  dreadful  confusion,  the  count  of  XJrefia  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  lower  level  of  the  sierra,  where  he  halted  and  endeavoured  to 
rally  his  panic-struck  followers.  His  noble  comrade,  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
still  maintained  his  position  on  the  heights  above,  refusing  all  en^eaties 
of  his  followers  to  attempt  a  retreat.  **  When,"  said  he  proudly^  "  was 
the  banner  of  Aguilar  ever  known  to  fly  from  the  field  ?  "  BUs  eldest 
son,  the  heir  of  his  house  and  honours,  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  fought  at  his  side.  He  had  received  a  severe  woun4 
on  the  head  from  a  stone,  and  a  javelin  had  pierced  quite  through  his 
leg.  With  one  knee  resting  on  the  ground,  however,  he  still  made  a 
brave  defence  with  his^word.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  the  father, 
and  he  implored  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  **  Let 
not  the  hopes  of  our  house  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow,"  said  he ;  "  go, 
my  son,  live  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight, — live,  and  cherish  your 
desolate  mother."    All  his  entreaties  were  fruitless,  however ;  and  the 
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gallant  boy  refused  to  leave  his  father's  side,  till  he  was  forcibly  borne 
away  by  tiie  attendants,  who  fortunately  snooeeded  in  bringing  hun  im 
•afety  to  the  station  occupied  by  the  count  of  Urefia.* 

Meantime  the  brave  little  band  of  cavaliers,  who  remained  true  to 
Aguilar,  had  fallen  one  after  another ;  and  the  chief,  left  almost  alone, 

E'  sated  to  a  huge  rock  which  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and, 
ing  his  back  against  it,  still  made  fight,  though  weakened  by  loss  of 
d,  like  a  lion  at  bay  against  his  enemies.  In  Una  situation  he  wa3 
pressed  so  hard  by  a  Moot  of  uncommon  size  and  strength,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  and  close  with  him  in  single  combat.  The  strife  wb$ 
lonc"  and  desperate,  till  Don  Alonso,  whose  corselet  had  become  unlaced 
in  tiie  previous  struggle,  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  breast, 
followed  by  another  on  the  hea^  grappled  closely  with  hh  adversary^ 
and  they  came  rolling  on  the  ground  together.  The  Moor  remained 
uppermost ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  had  not  sunk  with  hif 
fb:^gth,  and  he  proudly  exclaimed,  as  if  to  intimidate  hiB  enemy,  ''  I 
am  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar ; "  to  which  the  other  rejoined,  **  And  I  am 
the  Feri  de  Ben  Estepar,"  a  well-known  name  of  terror  to  the  Ohristiaiis. 
The  sound  of  this  detested  name  roused  all  the  ven^ance  of  the  dving 
hero ;  and,  grasping  his  foe  in  mortal  agony,  he  rallied  his  strengtn  foir 
a  final  blow;  but  it  was  too  late, — his  hand  failed,  and  he  was  soon 
diraatched  by  the  dagger  of  his  more  vigorous  rival.     (March  18,  1501.) 

Thus  fell  Alonso  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  or  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  as  I19 
is  commonly  called  from  the  land  where  his  family  estates  \&y.\  *^  He 
was  of  the  greatest  authority  among  the  gnmdees  of  his  time,"  aay$ 
Father  Abarca,  "  for  his  lineage,  personal  character,  large  domains,  and 
the  high  posts  which  he  filled  botn  in  peace  and  war.  More  than  fortf 
years  of  his  life  he  served  against  the  infidel,  under  the  banner  of  hi$ 
nouse  in  boyhood,  and  as  leaaer  of  that  same  banner  in  latter  life,  or  ay 
viceroy  of  Andalusia  and  commander  of  the  roral  armies.  He  was  the 
fifth  lord  of  his  warlike  and  pious  house  who  had  fallen  fightins  forilxeir 
country  and  religion  against  the  accursed  sect  of  Mahomet.  And  there 
is  good  reason  to  beneve,"  continues  the  same  orthodox  authority, 
« that  his  soul  has  received  the  glorious  reward  of  the  Christian  soldier; 
since  he  was  armed  on  that  very  morning  with  the  blessed  sacraments  of 
confession  and  communion."  % 

The  victorious  Moors,  all  this  time,  were  driving  the  unresistui^ 
Spaniards,  like  so  many  terrified  deer  down  the  dark  steeps  of  the  sierra; 
The  count  of  Urefia,  who  had  seen  his  son  stretched  by  his  side,  and 
received  a  severe  wound  himself,  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  but  was  at  lenglii  swept  away  by  the  torrent.    Trusting 

•  The  boy,  who  liyed  to  man's  estate,  was  afterwards  created  marqtds  of  Priego  hy  tha 
Catholic  sovereigns.— Salazar  de  Mendosa,  Dignidades,  lib.  2,  cap.  18. 

♦  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  this  illustrious  hou8«  at  the 
taJdng  of  Cordova,  in  1236,  allowed  it  to  bear  as  a  cognomen  the  name  of  that  city.  ThiJi 
oruich,  however.  9MII  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  their  territorial  epithet  of  Aguilar; 
^though  Don  Alohso's  brother,  the  Great  Captain,  as  we  h«Ye  peejA,  was  more  gencouDy 
known  by  that  of  Cordova. 

1  The  hero's  body,  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  treats*  with  decent  respect  hy  the 
Jforan.  who  restored  it  to  King  Ferdinand ;  and  the  sover^gDf  Oftuaad  it  to  be  interred 
with  all  suitable  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Hypolito  at  Cordovft.  If  any  years  afterwaxd< 
m  marchioness  of  Pri^o,  his  descendant,  had  the  tomb  opened  :  and,  on  examining  the 
g^^g^^rrem^L^  iron  |M»d  of  «  iaiM)e«  received  m  hii  h«t  mortal  struggk^  via 
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remnant  of  hia  followers  as  oould  keep  in  his  track.  Fortunately,  lie 
there  found  the  count  of  Cifueutea,  who  had  crossed  the  river  with  the 
zwar-gunrd,  and  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Under  fuvour  of  this  strong  position,  the  latter  commander  and  bis  brave 
Sevillians,  iJl  IreBh  for  action,  ware  enabled  to  cover  the  shattered 
rcmiing  of  the  Spaniards,  and  beat  off  the  assaults  of  their  enemies  till 
Qie  break  of  mora,  when  they  vanished  like  so  manj  foul  birds  of  night 
Into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains. 

The  rising  day,  which  dispersed  their  foes,  now  revealed  to  the 
Christiana  the  dreadful  extent  of  their  own  losses.  Few  were  to  ba 
Been  of  all  that  proud  array  which  had  marched  up  the  heights  so 
confidently  under  the  banners  of  their  ill-fiited  chiots  the  preceding 
<evening.  The  bloody  roll  of  slaughter,  besides  the  oonunon  file,  waa 
graced  with  the  names  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Christian  knight- 
hood.  Among  the  number  was  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  the  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  who  had  contributed  so  essentially  to  lie  success 
of  the  Granaifine  war. 

The  sad  tidings  of  the  defeat  soon  spread  throughout  the  country, 
occasioning  a  sensation  such  has  had  not  been  felt  since  the  tragic  affair 
of  the  Asarquia.  Mea  could  scarcely  credit  that  so  much  mischief 
oould  be  inffieted  by  an  outcast  rac«,  who,  whatever  terror  they  onoe 
inspired,  had  long  smoe  been  regarded  with  indiilbrenoo  or  contempt. 
Every  Spaniard  seemed  to  consider  himself  in  some  way  or  other  involved 
in  the  disgrace  ;  and  the  most  spirited  exertions  were  made  on  all  sides 
to  retrieve  it.  By  the  beginning  of  April,  King  Ferdinand  found  him- 
self at  Ronda,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  wliioh  he  determi 
to  lead  in  person,  notwithstanding  the  remonstranoes  of  his  courti 
Into  the  heart  of  the  sierra,  and  take  bloody  vengeance  on  the  ri^bels. 

These  latter,  however,  far  from  being  encouraged,  were  appalled  by 
the  extent  of  their  own  success ;  end,  as  the  note  of  warlike  preparation 
reached  them  in  their  fastnesses,  they  felt  their  temerity  in  thus  bringing 
the  whole  weight  of  Iho  Costilian  monarchy  on  their  heads.  They 
Bccordiugly  abandoned  aU  thoughts  of  further  resistanoo_,  ond  lost  no 
time  in  sending  deputies  to  the  king's  camp,  to  deprecate  his  anger,  and 
6ue  in  the  most  submissive  terms  for  pardon. 

Ferdinand,  though  far  irom  vindictive,  was  less  open  to  pity  than  the 

Siecn ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  he  indulged  in  a,  fall  measure  of  the 
dignation  wili  which  sovereigns,  naturafiy  identifying  themsalveH 
with  the  state,  are  wont  to  regard  rebellion,  by  viewing  it  in  the 
aggravated  light  of  a  personal  offence.  After  some  hesitation,  however, 
his  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  passions,  as  he  reflected  that  he  was  in 
a  situation  to  dictate  the  terms  of  victory,  without  paying  the  usual 
price  for  it.  Hia  p^  experience  seems  to  have  oonviaoed  him  of  the 
hopelessness  of  infusing  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  a  Mussulman  towards  % 
Christian  prince ;  for,  while  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  those 
concerned  m  the  insurrection,  it  was  only  on  the  alternative  of  baptism 
or  exile,  cnga^ng  at  the  same  time  to  provide  conveyanae  for  such  as 
ohwe  to  leave  the  country,  on  the  p^mont  of  ten  dcblas  of  gold  a  head. 
These  engagements  were  punctually  fulfilied.  The  Moorish  emigrants 
were  tranjsported  in  public  gailcys  from  Estejiona  to  the  Barbary  ooast. 
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The  number,  however,  was  probably  small,  by  far  the  greater  part- 
being  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  m)m  want  of  funds,  to  remain  and 
be  baptist.  "They  would  never  have  stayed,"  says  Bleda,  "if  they 
could  nave  mustered  the  ten  doblas  of  gold ;  a  circumstance,"  continues 
that  charitable  writer,  "which  shows  with  what  levity  they  received 
baptism,  and  for  what  paltry  considerations  they  could  be  guilty  of  such 
sacrilegious  hypocrisy  I    * 

But,  although  every  spark  of  insurrection  was  thus  effectually, 
extinguished,  it  was  long,  very  long,  before  the  Spanish  nation  could* 
recover  from  the  blow,  or  forget  the  sad  story  of  its  disaster  in  the  Red- 
Sierra.  It  became  the  theme,  not  only  of  cnronicle,  but  of  song ;  the* 
note  of  sorrow  was  prolonged  in  many  a  plantive  romance,  and  the* 
names  of  Aguilar  and  his  unfortunate  companions  were  embalmed  vtk 
that  beautiful  minstrelsy,  scarcely  less  imperishable,  and  far  more 
touching,  than  the  stately  and  elaborate  records  of  history.  The  popular 
feeling  was  displayed  after  another  fashion  in  regard  to  the  count  of 
Urefia  and  his  followers,  who  were  accused  of  deserting  their  posts  va. 
the  hour  of  peril ;  and  more  than  one  ballad  of  the  time  reproachfully 
demanded  an  account  from  him  of  the  brave  companions  in  arms  whoni. 
he  had  left  in  the  sierra. 

The  imputation  on  this  gallant  nobleman  appears  wholly  undeserved ; 
for  certainly  he  was  not  called  on  to  throw  away  his  own  life  and  those 
of  his  brave  followers,  in  a  cause  perfectly  desperate,  for  a  chimerical 
point  of  honour*  And,  so  far  from  forfeiting  the  favour  of  his  sovereigns 
oy  his  conduct  <ni  this  occasion,  he  was  maintained  by  them  in  the  same 
high  stations  which  he  before  held,  and  which  he  continued  to  fill  witL 
dignity  to  a  good  old  age.f 

.  It  was  about  seventy  years  after  this  event,  in  1570,  that  the  duke  ot 
Arcos,  descended  from  tne  great  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  from  this  same 
count  of  Urena,  led  an  expedition  into  the  Sierra  Vermeja,  in  order  to 
suppress  a  similar  insurrection  of  the  Moriscos.  Among  the  party  were 
inany  of  the  descendants  and  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  fought  under 
Aguilar.  It  was  the  first  time  since,  that  these  rude  passes  had  beea 
trodden  by  Christian  feet ;  but  the  traditions  of  early  childhood  had 
made  6very  inch  of  ground  familiar  to  the  soldiers.  Some  way  up  the 
eminence  they  recognised  the  point  at  which  the  count  of  Urefia  had 
made  his  stand ;  ana,  further  still,  the  fatal  plain,  belted  round  with  its 
dark  rampart  of  rocks,  where  the  strife  had  been  hottest.  Scattered 
fragments  of  arms  and  harness  still  lay  rusting  on  the  ground,  which  was 
covered  with  the  bones  of  the  warriors,  that  had  lain  for  more  than  half 
a  century  unburied  and  bleaching  in  the  sun.  Here  was  the  spot  on 
which  the  brave  son  of  Aguilar  had  fought  so  sturdily  by  his  father's 
side  ;  and  there  the  huge  rock,  at  whose  foot  the  chieftain  had  fallen, 
throwing  its  dark  shadow  over  the  remains  of  the  noble  dead,  who  lay 
sleeping  around.  The  stroDgly  marked  features  of  the  ground  called  up 
all  the  circumstances,  which  me  soldiers  had  gathered  from  tradition ; 

*  The  curate  of  Los  Falacios  disposes  of  the  Moors  rather  summarily :  **  The  ChnstiatiB 
stripped  them,  gave  them  a  ft-ee  passage,  and  sent  them  to  the  devil  1  '* 
'  t  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Navagiero,  saw  the  count  of  Ureila  at  Ossuna  in  1526.  He 
was  enjoy iug  a  green  old  age,  or,  as  the  minister  expresses  it,  "  molto  vecchio  e  gentil 
corteggiano  j^erb."  "  Diseases,"  said  the  veteran  good-humouredly,  "sometimes  visit  me, 
but  seidora  tarry  long ;  for  my  body  is  like  a  crazy  old  iun,  where  trayeUers  find  such  poor 
£ue  th&t  they  mortily  tuuch  and  go." 
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tiieir  hearts  heat  high,  as  they  recapitulated  them  one  to  another ;  and 
the  tears,  says  the  eloquent  historian  who  tells  the  story,  fell  fast  down 
their  iron  cheeks,  as  they  gazed  on  the  sad  relics,  and  offered  up  a 
soldier's  prayer  for  the  heroic  souls  which  once  animated  them.* 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  throughout  the  wide  herders  of  Gl^ranada^ 
The  hanner  oi  the  Cross  floated  triumphantly  over  the  whole  extent  of 
its  wild  sierras,  its  broad  valleys,  and  populous  cities.  Every  Moor,  in. 
exterior  at  least,  had  become  a  Christian.  Every  mosque  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church.  Still  the  country  was  not  entirely 
purifled  &om  the  stain  of  Islamism,  since  many  professing  their  ancient 
faith  were  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  where 
they  had  been  long  resident  before  the  surrender  of  their  capital.  The 
late  events  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  them  in  error ; 
and  the  Spanish  government  saw  with  alarm  the  pernicious  influence  of 
their  example  and  persuasion  in  shaking  the  inflrm  fiEiith  of  the  new 
converts. 

To  obviate  this,  an  ordinance  was  published,  in  the  summer  of  1501, 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  these  Moors  and  the  orthodox  kingdom 
of  Granada.  At  length,  however,  convinced  that  there  was  no  other 
way  to  save  the  precious  seed  from  being  choked  by  the  thorns  of 
infidelity,  than  to  eradicate  them  altogether,  the  sovereigns  came  ta 
the  extraordinary  resolution  of  offering  them  the  alternative  of  baptism 
or  exile.  They  issued  a  pragindtica  to  that  effect  from  Seville, 
February  12th,  1502.  After  a  preamble,  duly  setting  forth  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  on  the  Castilians  to  drive  God's  enemies  from  the  land 
which  He  in  his  good  time  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  the  numerous 
backslidings  occasioned  among  the  new  converts  by  their  intercourse 
with  their  unbaptised  brethren,  the  act  goes  on  to  state,  in  much  the 
same  terms  with  the  famous  ordinance  against  the  Jews,  that  all  the 
unbaptised  Moors  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  liCon,  above  fourteen 
years  of  age  if  males,  and  twelve  if  females,  must  leave  the  country  by 
the  end  of  April  following ;  that  they  might  sell  their  property  in  the 
meantime,  and  take  the  proceeds  in  anything  save  gold  and  silver  and 
merchandise  regularly  prohibited  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  might  emigrate 
to  any  foreign  country,  except  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and 
such  parts  of  Africa  as  Spain  was  then  at  war  with.  Obedience  to  these 
severe  provisions  was  enforced  by  the  penalties  of  death  and  confiscatioxi 
of  property. 

This  stem  edict,  so  closely  modelled  on  that  against  the  Jews,  must 
have  been  even  more  grievous  in  its  application :  for  the  Jews  may  be 
said  to  have  been  denizens  almost  equally  of  every  country ;  while  the 
Moors  excluded  from  a  retreat  among  their  countiymen  on  the  African 
shore,  were  sent  into  the  lands  of  enemies  or  strangers.  The  former, 
moreover,  were  far  better  qualified  by  their  natural  shrewdness  and 
commercial  habits  for  disposing  of  their  property  advantageously,  than 
the  simple  inexperienced  Moors,  skilled  in  little  else  than  husbandry  or 

*  Tho  Moorish  insurrection  of  1570  was  attended  with  at  least  one  good  result,  in  calling 
forth  this  historic  masterpiece,  the  work  of  the  accomplished  Di^o  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
accomplished  alike  as  a  statesman,  warrior,  and  historian.  His  •*  Guerra  de  Granada,** 
confined  as  it  is  to  a  barren  fragment  of  Moorish  history,  displays  such  liberal  senti- 
ments (too  liberal,  indeed,  to  permit  its  publication  till  lone  after  its  author's  death), 
profound  reflection,  and  claasic  elegance  of  style,  as  well  entitle  him  to  the  appelkition  of 
the  Spanish  Sallust. 
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rode  medianio  arts.  We  have  nowheze  met  with  any  estimate  of  tbib 
nii(mber  wlio  migrated  on  iMa  occasion.  The  Castilian  writers  pass  orei^ 
the  whole  affair  in  a  very  few  words ;  not,  indeed,  as  is  too  evident,' 
from  any  feelings  of  disapprobation,  but  from  its  insignificanoe  in  « 
political  view.  TTheir  silence  implies  a  very  inconsiderable  amount  of 
emigrants ;  a  oircomstanoe  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  there  were  very 
&w,  probably,  who  wonld  not  sooner  imitate  their  Granadine  brethren, 
in  assuming  the  mask  of  Christianity,  than  encounter  exile  under  all  tiie 
aggravated  miseries  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
^  Castile  might  now  boast,  the  first  time  for  eight  centuries,  that  evezyt 
outward  stain,  at  least,  of  infidelity  was  purified  from  her  bosom.  Bxtt 
how  had  this  been  accomplished  ?  By  the  most  detestable  expedients 
which  sophistry  could  devise,  and  oppression  execute;  and  that,  too^ 
under  an  enlightened  government,  proposing  to  be  guided  solel^p'  by  tt 
conscientious  regard  for  dxity.  To  comprehend  this  more  faUT)  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  pubhc  sentiment  in  matters  oi  religion, 
at  that  time. 

.  It  is  a  singlar  paradox,  that  Christianity,  whose  doctrines  inculcate 
unbounded  cnariW,  should  have  been  made  so  often  an  engiue.  of  persecu** 
tion;  while  Manometanism,  whose  principles  are  those  of  avowed 
intolerance,  should  have  exldbited,  at  least  till  later  times,  a  trulyr 
philosophical  spirit  of  toleration.*  Even  the  first  victorious  disciples  of 
the  prophet,  glowing  with  all  the  fiery  zeal  of  proselytism,  were,  content 
with  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  the  vanquished ;  at  least,  more 
vindictive  feelings  were  reserved  only  for  idolaters,  who  did  not,  like  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  acknowledge  with  themselves  the  unity  of  God* 
With  these  latter  denominations  3iey  had  obvious  sympathy,  smce  it  was 
their  creed  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  own.  In  Spain,  where  the 
fiery  temperament  of  the  Arab  was  gradually  softened  under  the 
infiuence  of  a  temperate  climate  and  higher  mental  culture,  the  toleration 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
was  so  remarkable,  that,  within  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,  we  find 
them  not  only  protected  in  the  enjojrment  of  civil  and  religious  freedonii 
but  mingling  on  terms  almost  of  equality  with  their  conquerors. 
.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  how  far  the  different  policy  of  the 
Christians  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  hierarchy,  which, 
oomposed  of  a  spiritual  militia  drawn  from  every  country  in  Europe,  was 
cut  off  by  its  position  from  all  human  sympathies,  and  attached  to  no 
interests  but  its  own ;  which  availed  itself  of  the  superior  science  and 
reputed  sanctity,  that  were  supposed  to  have  given  it  the  key  to  the 
dread  mysteries  of  a  future  life,  not  to  enlighten,  but  to  enslave  the 
minds  of  a  credulous  world ;  and  which  making  its  own  tenets  the  only 
standard  of  faith,  its  own  rites  and  ceremonial  the  only  evidence  of  virtue, 
obliterated  the  great  laws  of  morality,  written  by  the  divine  hand  on 
every  heart,  and  gradually  built  up  a  system  of  exclusiveness  and 
intolerance  most  repugnant  to  the  mild  and  charitable  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,    several    circumstances 
operated  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  intolerance,  especially  against  the 

*  The  tpirit  of  toUratian  profesfled  by  the  Moon,  indeed,  wa«  made  a  principal  axvument 
agamst  them  in  the  archbishop  of  Valencia's  memorial  to  Philip  III.  The  Mahometans 
would  seem  the  better  Christiana  of  the  two. 


AJmbs.  The  Turks,  whose  political  consideratioiL  of  late  years  had  mad^ 
them  the  peculiar  representatives  and  champions  of  Mahometanism^ 
had  shown  a  ferocity  and  cruelty  in  their  treatment  of  the  Christians, 
which  brought  general  odium  on  all  the  professors  of  their  faith,  and  oil 
the  Moors,  of  course,  though  most  undeseryedly,  in  common  with  the 
rest.  The  bold  heterodox  doctrines,  also,  which  nad  occasionally  broken 
forth  in  different  parts  of  Euro^  in  the  fifteenth  century,  like  so  many 
faint  streaks  of  light  ushering  in  the  glorious  mom  of  the  Reformation, 
had  roused  the  alarm  of  the  champions  of  the  church,  and  kindled  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  fires  of  persecution ;  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  period,  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Spain. 

From  that  disas^us  hour,  religion  wore  a  new  aspect  in  this  unhappy 
country.  The  spirit  of  intolerance,  no  longer  hooded  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cloister,  now  stalked  abroad  in  all  his  terrors.  Zeal  was  exalted 
into  fanaticism :  and  a  rational  spirit  of  proselytism,  into  one  of  fiendish 
persecution.  It  was  not  enough  now,  as  formerly,  to  conform  passively 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  it  was  enjoined  to  make  war  on  aU 
who  refused  them.  The  natural  feeling  of  compunction  in  the  discharge 
of  this  sad  duty  was  a-  crime ;  and  the  tear  of  sympathy,  wrung  out  by 
the  sight  of  mortal  agonies,  was  an  offence  to  be  expiated  by  humiliating 
penance.  The  most  frightful  maxims  were  deliberately  engrafted  into 
the  code  of  morals.  Anv  one,  it  was  said,  might  conscientiously  kill 
an  apostate  wherever  ne  could  meet  him.  There  was  some  doubt 
whether  a  man  might  slay  his  own  father,  if.  a  heretic  or  infidel ;  but 
none  whatever  as  to  his  nght,  in  that  event,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  son,  or  of  his  brother.*  These  maxims  were  not  a  dead  letter,  but  of 
most  active  operation,  as  the  sad  records  of  the  dread  tribunal  too  well 
prove.  The  character  of  the  nation  underwent  a  melancholy  change; 
The  milk  of  charity,  nay,  of  human  feeling,  was  soured  in  every 
bosom.  The  liberality  of  the  old  Spanish  cavalier  gave  way  to  the  fiery 
fanaticism  of  the  monk.  The  taste  for  blood,  once  gratified,  begat  a 
cannibal  appetite  in  the  people,  who,  cheered  on  by  the  frantic  clergy, 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  andther  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  ran 
down  the  miserable  game  of  the  Inquisition. 

It  was  at  this  very  time,  when  the  infernal  monster,  gorged,  but  not 
sated  with  human  sacrifice,  was  crying  aloud  for  fresh  victims,  that 
Granada  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  under  the  solemn  guarantee  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty.  The  treaty  of  capita* 
lation  granted  too  much,  or  too  httle — ^too  uttle  for  an  independent 
state,  tw  much  for  one  whose  existence  was  now  merged  in  that  of  a 
greater  ;  for  it  secured  to  the  Moors  privileges  in  some  respects  superior 
to  tiiose  of  the  Castilians,  and  to  the  preju£ce  of  the  latter.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  permission  to  trade  with  the  Barbary  coast,  and  with 
the  various  places  in  Castile  and  Andalusia,  without  paying  the  duties 
im^sed  on  the  Spaniards  themselves;  and  that  aviicle,  a^^ain,  by 
wmch  runaway  Moorish  slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  kingaom  were 
made  free  and  incapable  of  being  reclaimed  by  their  masters,  if  they 
could  reach  Granada.     The  former  of  these  provisions  struck  at  the 

*  The  Moors  and  Jews,  of  course,  stood  no  chance  in  this  code ;  the  reverend  fiitheir 
expresses  an  opinion,  with  which  Bleda  heartily  coincides,  that  the  government  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  taking  away  tile  life  of  every  Moor  in  the  kingdom  for  th^ 
•hameless  infidelity. 
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commercial   profits  of   the    Spaniards,    the    latter   directly   at    theii 
property. 

.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such  a  treaty,  depending  for  ii4 
observance  on  the  good  faith  aud  forbearance  oi  the  stronger  party, 
would  not  hold  together  a  year  in  any  country  of  Christendom,  even  at 
the  present  day,  before  some  fiaw  or  pretext  would  be  devised  to  evade 
it.  How  mucn  greater  was  the  probabihty  of  this  in  the  present  case, 
where  the  weaker  party  was  viewed  with  all  the  accumulated  odium  of 
long  hereditary  hostility,  and  religious  rancour  ? 

Ine  work  of  conversion,  on  which  the  Christians,  no  doubt,  much 
relied,  was  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  conquerors.  It  was  now  found  that,  while  the  Moors  retained 
their  present  faith,  they  would  be  much  better  affected  towards  their 
countrymen  in  Africa,  than  to  the  nation  with  which  they  wercJ 
incorporated.  In  short,  Spain  Still  had  enemies  in  her  bosom ;  and 
reports  wore  rife  in  every  quarter  of  their  secret  intelligence  with  the 
Barbary  states,  and  of  Christians  kidnapped  to  be  sold  as  slaves  ta 
Algerine  corsairs.  Such  tales,  greedily  circulated  and  swallowed,  soon 
begat  general  alarm ;  and  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-scrupulous  as  ta 
measures  which  they  deem  essential  to  their  personal  safety. 

The  zealous  attempt  to  bring  about  conversion  by  preaching  and 
Expostulation  was  fair  and  commendable.  The  intervention  of  bribes 
and  promises,  if  it  violated  the  spirit,  did  not,  at  least;  the  letter  of  the 
treaty.  The  application  of  force  to  a  few  of  the  most  refractory,  who 
by  their  blind  obstinacy  were  excluding  a  whole  nation  from  the 
benefits  of  redemption,  was  to  be  defended  on  other  groimds ;  and  these 
were  not  wanting  to  cunning  theologians,  who  considered  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  end  justified  extraordinary  means,  and  that  where  the 
eternal  interests  of  the  soul  were  at  stake,  the  force  of  promises,  and 
the  faith  of  treaties  were  equally  nugatory. 

But  the  che/'iTosuvre  of  monkish  casuistry  was  the  argument  imputed 
to  Ximenes  for  depriving  the  Moors  of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  as  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  rebellion  into'  which  tiiev  had  been  driven 
by  liis  own  malpractices.  This  proposition,  however,  mr  from  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  well  drilled  by  this  time  in  the  metaphysics 
of  the  cloister,  fell  short  of  them,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  recommenda'^ 
tions  of  a  still  more  questionable  import,  ur^ed,  though  ineffectually, 
on  the  sovereigns  at  this  very  time,  from  the  highest  quarter. 

Such  are  the  frightful  results  to  which  the  fairest  mind  may  be  led, 
when  it  introduces  the  refinements  of  logic  into  the  discussions  of  duty ; 
when,  proposing  to  achieve  some  great  good,  whether  in  politics  or 
religion,  it  conceives  that  the  importance  of  the  object  authorises  a 
departure  from  the  plain  principles  of  morality,  which  regulate  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  me  ;  and  when,  blending  these  higher  interests  with 
those  of  a  perapnal  nature,  it  becomes  incapable  of  discriminating 
between  them,  and  is  led  insensibly  to  act  from  selfish  motives,  while  it 
fondly  imagines  itseK  obeying  only  the  conscientious  dictates  of  duty.* 

•  A  memorial  of  the  archbishop  of  Valencia  to  Philip  III.  affords  an  example  of  this 

moral  obliquity,  that  may  make  one  laugh,  or  weop,  according  to  the  temper  of  his  phi- 

lusophy.     In  this  precious  document  he  says,  *'  Your  Mf^esty  may,  without  any  scruple 

of  conscience,  make  slaves  of  all  the  Moriscos,  and  mav  put  them  into  your  own  galleys  or 

minea,  or  scii  them  to  strangers.    And  as  to  their  childreD,  they  may  b<»  all  sold  »t  good 
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With  these  events  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  history  t)f  the  Moora^ 
or  the  Moriscos,  as  henceforth  called,  under  the  present  reign.  Ei^ht 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  their  first  occupation  of  the  country ;  during 
which  period  they  had  exhibited  all  the  various  phases  of  civilisation^ 
from  its  dawn  to  its  decline.  Ten  years  had  sufficed  to  overturn  th& 
splendid  remains  of  this  powerful  empire ;  and  ten  more,  for  its  nominal 
conversion  to  Christianity.  A  long  century  of  persecution,  of  unmiti- 
gated and  unmerited  suffering,  was  to  follow  before  the  whole  was  to  be 
qonsummated  by  the  expulsion  of  this  unhappy  race  from  the  Peninsula* 
Their  story,  in  this  latter  period,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  memorable 
examples  in  history,  of  the  impotence  of  persecution,  even  in  support  of 
a  good  cause  against  a  bad  one.  It»is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too 
deeply  pondered  through  every  succeeding  age.  The  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  are  indeed  extinguished,  probably  to  be  lighted  no  more; 
But  where  is  the  land  which  can  boast  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance^ 
which  forms  the  very  breath  of  persecution,  is  altogether  extinct  in  its 
bosom  ? 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

00LX7MBUS— PBOSECUTION  OF  DISCOVERY— HIS  TBEATMEMT  BT  THE  OOUBT.  , 

1494—1503. 

Progress  of  Discovery — Reaction  of  Public  Feeling— The  Queen's  Confidence  in  Columbit^— 
He  discovers  Ten-a  Firma — Isabella  sends  back  the  Indian  Slaves — Complaints  against 
■  -  Columbus— Superseded  in  the  Government — Vindication  of  the  Sovereigns — His  fourth 
and  last  Voyage. 

The  reader  will  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  melancholy  and  mortify- 
ing details  of  superstition  to  the  generous  efforts  which  the  Spanish 
government  was  making  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  science  and  dominion  in 
the  west.  **  Amidst  the  storms  and  troubles  of  Italy,  Spain  was  every 
day  stretching  her  wings  over  a  wider  sweep  of  empire,  and  extending 
the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  far  Antipodes."  Such  is  the  swell  of 
exultation  with  which  the  enthusiastic  Italian,  Martyr,  notices  the 
brilliant  progress  of  discovery  under  his  illustrious  countryman  Columbus, 
The  Spanish  sovereigns  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  new  domain,  so 
unexpectedly  opened  to  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean; 
The  first  accounts  transmitted  by  the  great  navigator  and  his  companions, 
on  his  second  voyage,  while  their  imaginations  were  warm  with  the  beauty 
and  novelty  of  tne  scenes  which  met  their  eyes  in  the  New  "World,  served 
to  keep  alive  the  tone  of  excitement  which  their  unexpected  suocessed 
had  kmdled  in  the  nation.  The  various  specimens  sent  home  in  the 
return  ships,  of  the  products  of  these  imknown  regions,  confirmed  the 
agreeable  belief  that  they  formed  part  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent^ 
which  had  so  long  excited  the  cupidity  of  Europeans.  The  Spanish  court, 
sharing  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  spirit  of 

rates  here  in  Spain,  which  will  be  so  far  from  being  a  punishment,  that  it  will  be  a  mercy 
to  them,  since  by  that  means  they  will  all  become  Christians ;  which  they  would  never 
have  been,  had  they  continued  with  their  parents.  By  the  holy  execution  of  which  piece  Of 
justice,  a  great  turn  qf  money  tnll  flow  into  your  Majesty's  treasury.'* 
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disooyeiy  and  oolonisation,  by  forwarding  the  requisite  supplies,  and 
oomplyine  prompHy  witli  the  most  minute  suggestions  of  Columbus. 
But,  in  ^s  than  two  years  £rom  the  commencement  of  his  seoond 
voyage,  the  face  of  thin^  experienced  a  melancholy  change.  Ajcoounts 
were  receiyed  at  home  of  the  most  alarming  discontent  and  disaffectioB 
in  the  colony ;  while  the  actual  returns  from  these  yaunted  regions  were 
80  scanty  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  expenses  of  the  expe£tion. 
.'  This  unfortunate  result  was  in  a  great  measure  imputable  to  the  mis- 
eonduot  of  the  colonists  themselves.  Most  of  them  were  adyenturers, 
who  had  embarked  with  no  other  expectation  than  that  of  getting 
together  a  fortune  as  speedily  as  possible  in  the  golden  Indies.  They 
were  without  subordination,  patience,  industry,  or  any  of  the  regular 
habits  demanded  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  As  soon  as  they  had 
laimched  from  their  native  shore,  they  seemed  to  feel  themselves  released 
from  the  constraints  of  all  law.  They  harboured  jealousy  and  distrust 
of  the  admiral  as  a  foreigner.  The  cavaliers  and  hidalgos,  of  whom 
there  were  too  many  in  the  expedition,  contemned  him  as  an  upstart 
whom  it  was  derogatory  to  obey.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  land* 
ing  in  Hispaniola  they  indulged  the  most  wanton  licence  in  regard  to 
the  unoffending  natives,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  bad 
received  the  white  men  as  messengers  from  Heaven.  Their  outrages^ 
however,  soon  provoked  a  general  resistance,  which  led  to  such  a  war  of 
extermination,  that  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  Spaniards  had  set 
foot  on  the  island,  one  third  of  its  population,  amoimting,  probably,  tq 
several  hundred  thousands,  were  sacrinced  I  Such  were  me  melancnoly 
auspices  under  which  the  intercourse  was  opened  between  the  oivilisea 
white  man  and  the  simple  natives  of  the  western  world. 

These  excesses,  and  a  total  neglect  of  agriculture, — ^for  none  would 
condescend  to  turn  up  the  earth  for  any  other  object  than  the  gold  they 
could  find  in  it, — at  length  occasioned  an  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
while  the  poor  Indians  neglected  their  usual  husbandry,  being  willing  ta 
starve  themselves,  so  that  they  could  starve  out  their  oppressors.*  In 
order  to  avoid  the  famine  which  menaced  his  Utfle  colony,  Columbus  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  coercive  measures,  shortening  the  allowance  of  food, 
and  compelling  all  to  work,  without  distinction  of  rank.  These  un- 
palatable regulations  soon  bred  general  discontent.  The  high  mettled 
nldalgos,  especially,  complained  loudly  of  the  indignity  of  such  mechanical 
drudgery,  while  Father  JBoil  and  his  brethren  were  equally  outraged  by 
tiie  dimmution  of  their  regular  rations. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  now  daily  assailed  with  complaints  of  the' 
mal-administration  of  Columbus,  and  of  his  impolitic  andimjust  severities 
to  both  Spaniards  and  natives.  They  lent,  however,  an  unwilling  ear  to 
these  vague  accusations ;  they  folly  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation;  and,  although  they  sent  out  an  agent  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  troubles  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  colony 
(August,  1495),  they  were  careful  to  select  an  individual  who  they 
thought  would  be  most  grateful  to  the  admiral ;  and  when  the  latter  in 
the  following  year,  1496,  returned  to  Spain,  they  received  him  with  the 
most  ample  acknowledgments  of  regard.     **  Come  to  us,"  they  said,  in  a 

*  The  Indiana  had  some  pounds  for  relyhig  on  the  efAcacy  of  8tarvati<m,  if,  M  Las 
Caaaamvoly  aatertf^  *'one  Spaniard  consumed  in  a  single  day  as  much  as  would  rafikw 
three  uuDiliea  t " 
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^d  letter  of  congratulation,  addressed  to  him  soon  after  his  arrivaly 
^*  when  you  can  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  yourself,  for  you  have 
endured  too  many  vexations  already." 

The  admiral  brought  with  him,  as  before,  such  samples  of  the  pro^ 
ductions  ofthe  western  hemisphere  as  would  strike  the  public  eye,  and 
keep  alive  the  feeling  of  curiosity.  On  his  journey  through  Anaalusiay 
he  passed  some  days  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  good  curate^ 
Bemaldez,  who  dwells  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  the  Indian  chiefs,  following  in  the  admiral's  train,  gorgeously 
decorated  with  golden  collars  and  coronets,  and  various  barbaric  orna- 
ments. Among  these  he  particularly  notices  certain  ^^  belts  and  masks 
of  cotton  and  of  wood  with  figures  oi  the  devil  embroidered  and  carved 
thereon,  sometimes  in  his  own  proper  likeness,  and  at  others  in  that  of 
a  cat  or  an  owl.  There  is  mucn  reason,"  he  infers,  ^^to  believe  that  bk 
appears  to  the  islanders  in  this  guise,  and  that  they  are  all  idolatersi 
having  Satan  for  their  lord ! " 

But  neither  the  attractions  of  the  spectacle,  nor  the  glowing  represen- 
tations of  Columbus,  who  fancied  he  had  discovered  in  the  mines  of 
Hispaniola  the  golden  quarries  of  Ophir,  from  which  King  Solomon  had 
enriched  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  could  rekindle  the  dormant  enthusiasm 
of  the  nation*  The  novelty  of  the  thing  had  passed.  They  heard  a 
different  tale,  moreover»  from  the  other  voyagers,  whose  wan  and  sallow 
visages  provoked  the  bitter  jest,  that  th^nad  returned  with  more  gold 
in  meir  faces  than  in  their  pockets.  In  short,  the  scepticism  of  the 
public  seemed  now  quite  in  proportion  to  its  former  overweening  con- 
ndence ;  and  the  returns  were  so  meagre,  says  Bemaldez,  **  that  it  waa 
very  generally  believed  there  was  little  or  no  gold  in  the  island." 

Isabella  was  far  from  participating  in  this  unreasonable  distrust.  She 
had  espoused  the  theory  of  Columbus  when  others  looked  coldly  or  oon-r 
temptuously  on  it.*  She  firmly  relied  on  his  repeated  assurances  that 
the  track  of  discovery  would  lead  to  other  and  more  important  region&j 
She  formed  a  higher  estibtnate,  moreover,  of  the  value  of  the  new  acqui-r 
sitions  than  any  founded  on  the  actusd  proceeds  in  ^old  and  silver ; 
keeping  ever  in  view,  as  her  letters  and  instructions  abundantly  show> 
the  glorious  purpose  of  introducing  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisatioa 
among  the  heathen.  She  entertained  a  deep  sense  of  the  merits  of 
Columbus,  to  whose  serious  and  elevated  character  her  own  bore  much 
resemblance,  although  the  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  each  was 
naturally  tempered  in  hers  with  somewhat  more  of  benignity  an4 
discretion. 

But,  although  the  queen  was  willing  to  give  the  most  efieotual  support 
to  his  ^eat  enterprise,  the  situation  of  the  country  was  such  as  miad^ 
delay  in  its  immediate  prosecution  unavoidable.  Large  expense  was 
necessarily  incurred  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  colony ;  f  th^ 
exchequer  waa  liberally  drained,  moreover,  by  the  Italian  war,  as  well 
as  by  the  profuse  magnificence  with  which  the  nuptials  of  the  royal 
£amily  were  now  celebrating.  It  waa,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the  courtly 
revelries  attending  the  marriage  of  Prince  John,  that  the  admiral 

*  Columbus,  in  his  letter  to  Prince  John's  nurse,  dated  1600,  makes  ample  acknowladff* 
ment  of  the  queen's  early  protection  of  him. 

t  The  salaries  alone,  annually  disbursed  1^  the  crown  to  persona  resident  in  the  oq1oii^« 
amounted  to  lis  million  maraTodis. 
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presented  himself  before  the  sovereign  at  Burgos,  after  his  second  voyage. 
Such  was  the  low  condition  of  the  treasury  from  tiiese  causes,  that 
Isabella  was  obliged  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  outfit  to  the  colony  at  this 
time,  from  funds  originally  destined  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Isabella  with  the  king  of  rortugal. 

This  unwelcome  delay,  however,  was  softened  to  Columbus  by  the 
distinguished  marks  which  he  daily  received  of  the  royal  fiavour  ;  and 
various  ordinances  were  passed,  confirming  and  enlarging  his  great 
powers  and  privileges  in  the  most  ample  manner,  to  a  greater  extent, 
indeed,  than  nis  moaesty,  or  his  prudence,  would  allow  him  to  accept.* 
The  language  in  which  these  princely  gratuities  were  conferred  rendered 
them  doubly  grateful  to  his  noble  heart,  containing,  as  they  did,  the 
most  emphatic  acknowledgments  of  his  "many,  good,  loyal,  distin- 
guished, and  continual  services,"  and  thus  testifying  the  unabated  con- 
iidenoe  of  his  sovereigns  in  his  integrity  and  prudence,  f 

Among  the  impediments  to  the  immediate  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  admiraPs  departure  on  his  third  voyage,  may  be  also 
noticed  the  hostility  of  Bishop  Fonseca,  who,  at  this  period,  had  the 
control  of  the  Indian  department ;  a  man  of  an  irritable,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  most  unforgiving  temper,  who,  from  some  causes  of  disgust  which 
he  had  conceived  with  Columbus  previous  to  his  second  voyage,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  annoyin?  and  thwarting  him,  for  which  his  official  station 
unfortunately  afforded  him  too  many  facilities. 

From  these  various  circumstances  the  admiral's  fleet  was  not  ready 
before  the  beginning  of  1498.  Even  then  further  embarrassment  occurred 
in  manning  it,  as  few  were  found  ^villing  to  embark  in  a  service  which 
had  fallen  into  such  general  discredit.  This  led  to  the  ruinous  expedient 
of  substituting  convicts,  whose  regular  punishments  were  commuted  into 
transportation,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the  Indies.  No  measure  could 
possibly  have  been  devised  more  effectual  for  the  ruin  of  the  infant 
settlement.  The  seeds  of  corruption,  which  had  been  so  long  festering 
in  the  Old  World,  soon  shot  up  into  a  plentiful  harvest  in  thekew ;  and 
Columbus,  who  suggested  the  measure,  was  the  first  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  it. 

At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  admiral  embarked  on  board  his 
little  squadron,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  whose  complement  of  men,  not- 
withstanding every  exertion,  was  still  deficient ;  and  took  his  departure 
from  the  port  of  St.  Lucar,  May  30th,  1498.  He  steered  in  a  more 
southerly  direction  than  on  his  preceding  voyages,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  succeeded  in  reaching  terra  Jirma  ;  thus  entitling  himself  to  the 
glory  of  being  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  great  southern  continent^  tQ 
which  he  had  before  opened  the  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  track  of  the  illustrious  voyager,  whose 
career,  forming  the  most  brilliant  episode  to  the  history  ol  the  present 
reign,  has  been  so  recently  traced  by  a  hand  which  few  will  care  to  follow. 
It  will  suffice  briefly  to  notice  his  personal  relations  with  the  Spanish 

•  Sucb,  for  example,  was  the  grant  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola»  with  the 
title  of  coxint  or  duke,  as  the  admiral  might  prefer. 

\  The  insti-ument  ostublishiug  the  mayorazgo,  or  perpetual  entail  of  Columbus's  estates, 

contains  an  injunction  that  "  his  heirs  shall  never  use  any  other  signature  tliau  that  of 

*  the  Admiral,'  d  Almirante,  whatever  other  titles  and  Iionours  may  belong  to  tbem."    That 

title  indicated  his  peculiar  achievements  ;  and-it  was  an  honest  pride  which  led  btw^  by  thi« 

simple  expedient  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  tUem  in  bis  xxwterity. 
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government,  and  the  principles  on  whicli  the  colonial  administration  wa$ 
conducted. 

On  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  Columbus  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
in  the  most  deplorable  confusion.  An  insurrection  had  been  raised  by 
the  arts  of  a  few  factious  individuals  against  his  brother  Bartholomew^ 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  government  during  his  absence.  In  thia 
desperate  rebellion,  all  the  interests  of  the  community  were  neglected. 
The  mines,  which  were  just  beginning  to  yield  a  golden  harvest,  remained 
un wrought.  The  unfortunate  natives  were  subjected  to  the  most  in-* 
human  oppression.  There  was  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest.  Columr 
bus,  on  ms  arrival,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore  order.  The  very 
crews  he  brought  with  him,  who  had  been  unfortunately  reprieved  fronj 
the  gibbet  in  their  own  country,  served  to  swell  the  mass  of  mutiny. 
The  admiral  exhausted  art,  negotiation,  entreaty,  force,  and  succeeded 
at  length  in  patching  up  a  specious  reconciliation  by  such  concessions  aa 
essentially  impaired  nis  own  authority.  Among  tnese  was  the  grant  of 
large  tracts  oj  land  to  the  rebels,  with  permission  to  the  proprietor  to 
employ  an  allotted  number  of  the  natives  in  its  cultivation.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  system  of  repartimientosy  which  subsequently 
led  to  the  foulest  abuses  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  after  the  admiral's  return  to  Hispaniola,  before 
he  succeeded  in  allaying  these  intestine  feuds..  In  me  meanwhilo 
rumours  were  every  day  reaching  Spain  of  the  distractions  of  the  colony, 
accompanied  with  most  injurious  imputations  on  the  conduct  of  Columbus 
and  his  brother,  who  were  loudly  accused  of  oppressing  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  and  of  sacrificing  the  public  interests  in  the  most  unscrupu* 
lous  manner  to  their  own.  Tnese  complaints  were  rung  in  the  very  ears 
of  the  sovereigns  by  numbers  of  the  disaffected  colonists,  who  had  returned 
to  Spain,  and  who  surrounded  the  king  as  he  rode  out  on  horseback, 
clamouring  loudly  for  the  discharge  of  the  arrears,  of  which  they  said 
the  admiral  had  defrauded  them.* 

There  were  not  wanting  even  persons  of  high  consideration  at  the 
court,  to  give  credence  and  circulation  to  these  calumnies,  llie  recent 
discovery  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Paria,  as  well  as  of  more  prolific  veins 
pf  the  precious  metals  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite 
extent  of  unexplored  country,  opened  by  the  late  voyage  of  Columbus, 
made  the  vice-royalty  of  the  New  Worm  a  tempting  bait  for  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  most  potent  grandee.  They  artfully  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  undermine  the  admiral's  credit  with  the  sovereigns,  by 
raising  in  their  minds  suspicions  of  his  integrity,  founded  not  merely  on 
vague  reports,  but  on  letters  received  from  the  colony,  charging  him 
with  disloyalty,  with  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  the 
island,  ana  with  the  design  of  erecting  an  independent  government  for 
himself. 

Whatever  weight  these  absurd  charges  may  have  had  with  Ferdinand, 
they  had  no  power  to  shake  the  queen's  confidence  in  Columbus,  or 
lead  her  to  suspect  his  loyalty  for  a  moment.     But  the  long-continued 

*  Ferdinand  Columbus  mentions  iha^  he  and  bis  brother,  who  were  then  pages  to  the 

Sueen,  could  not  stir  out  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Alhambra  without  being  followed  by  fifty  of 
icse  vAgabouds,  who  insulted  them  in  the  grossest  manner,  "  as  the  sous  of  the  adventurer 
who  had  led  so  many  brave  Spanish  hidalgos  to  seek  their  graves  in  the  land  of  vanity  and 
dolQsiou  which  he  had  foimd  out." 
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difltraotionfl  of  the  colony  made  her  feel  a  natural  distrust  of  nis  capacity 
to  ffOTem  it,  whether  from  the  jealonsy  entertained  of  him  as  a  foreigner, 
orm>m  some  inherent  deficiency  in  his  own  character.  These  doubt? 
were  mingled,  it  is  true,  with  sterner  feelings  towards  the  admiral,  on 
tiie  arrival,  at  this  juncture,  of  several  of  the  rebelS|  with  the  Indian 
llaves  assigned  to  them  by  his  orders. 

It  was  the  received  opinion  among  good  Catholics  of  that  period,  that 
heathen  and  barbarous  nations  were  placed  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
infidelity  without  the  pale  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  rights.  Their  souls 
were  doomed  to  eternal  perdition ;  their  bodies  were  the  property  of  the 
Christian  nation  who  should  occupy  their  soil.*  Such,  in  onef,  were  the 
profession  and  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  Europeans  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  such  the  deplorable  maxims  which  regulated  the 
intercourse  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  with  the  uncivilised 
natives  of  the  western  world,  j*  Columbus,  agreeably  to  tbese  views,  had, 
Tory  soon  after  the  occupation  of  Hispani(ua,  recommended  a  regular 
exchange  of  slaves  for  the  commodities  required  for  the«8upport  of  the. 
eolony ;  representing,  moreover,  that  in  this  way  their  conversion  would 
b^  more  surely  effected, — an  object,  it  must  be  admitted,  which  he  seems 
to  have  ever  had  most  earnestly  at  heart. 

Isabella,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  matter  far  more  liberal 
than  those  of  her  age.  She  had  been  deeply  interested  bv  the  accounts 
she  had  received  nom  the  admiral  himself  of  the  gentle,  unoffending 
eharaoter  of  the  islanders ;  and  she  revolted  at  the  idea  of  consigning 
them  to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  without  even  an  effort  for  their  conver-. 
sion.  She  hesitated,  therefore,  to  sanction  his  proposal;  and,  vfhen  a' 
number  of  Indian  captives  were  advertised  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Andalusia,  she  commanded  the  sale  to  be  suspended  till  the  opinion  of  a 
council  of  theologians  and  doctors,  learned  in  such  matters,  could  be 
obtained,  as  to  its  conscientious  lawfulness.  She  yielded  still  further  to 
the  benevolent  impulses  of  her  nature,  causing  holy  men  to  be  instructed 
as  far  as  possible  m  the  Indian  languages,  and  sent  out  as  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Dome  of  them,  as  Father  Boil  and  his 
brethren,  seem  indeed  to  have  been  more  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
their  own  bodies,  than  for  the  souls  of  their  benighted  flock ;  but  others; 
imbued  with  a  better  spirit,  wrought  in  the  good  work  with  disinterested 
zeal,  and,  if  we  may  credit  their  accounts,  with  some  efficacy. :( 

*  Las  Casas  rests  the  titlft  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  its  American  possessions  on  the 
original  papal  grant,  made  on  condition  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  Th« 
pope,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  possesses  plenary  authority  over  all  men  for  the  safety  of 
their  souls.  He  might,  therefore,  in  flirtherance  of  this,  confer  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
impeHcU  gupremaey  over  all  lands  discovered  by  them, — ^not^  however,  to  the  prejudice  <^ 
authorities  already  existing  there,  and  over  such  nations  only  as  voluntarily  emhraoed 
Christianity.  Such  is  the  sum  of  his  thirty  propositions,  submitted  to  the  coimcil  of  the 
Indies  for  the  inspection  of  Charles  V.  One  may  see,  in  these  arbitrary  and  whimsicAl 
limitations,  the  good  bishop's  desire  to  reconcile  what  reason  told  him  were  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  vrith  what  fiedth  prescribed  as  the  legitimate  prerogative  of  the  popew 
Few  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  will  be  found  sturdy  enou^  to  maintain  tnis 
lofty  prerogative,  however  carefully  limited.  Still  fewer  in  the  sixteenth  century  would 
have  challenged  it.  Indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  Las  Casas  to  admit  that  the  general  scope  of 
his  aiguments,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  very  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

t  A  Spanish  casuist  foimds  the  right  of  his  nation  to  ensSive  the  Indiana,  among 
other  thmgs,  on  their  smoking  tobacco,  and  not  trimming  their  beards,  d  VBtpagnole.  At 
laart,  this  is  Hontaaquiea's  mtoiptetation  of  it.  The  doctors  of  the  Inquisition  could 
haxdly  have  focmd  a  better  reason. 

/  "AzDooig  other  thiD^  that  the  holy  &thera  carried  eat,"  says  BoblM,  "was  a  little 
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.Li.tli9  same  bene&pent  spirit,  the  royal  letters  and  ordinances  urged 
over  and  over  again  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  natives,  and  of  observing  the  utmost  gentleness  and  humanity  in 
all  dealings  with  them.  When  therefore  the  queen  learned  the  arrival 
of  two  vessels  from  the  Indies  with  three  hundred  slaves  on  board,  which 
the  admiral  had  granted  to  the  mutineers,  she  could  not  repress  her 
indignation,  but  impatiently  asked,  '^By  what  authority  does  Columbus 
venture  thus  to  dispose  of  my  subjects  P  "  (June  20, 1500.)  She  instantly 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  southern  provinces,  that  all  who 
had  Indian  slaves  in  their  possession,  granted  by  the  admiral,  should 
forthwith  provide  for  their  return  to  their  own  country ;  while  the  few 
still  held  by  the  crown  were  to  be  restored  to  freedom  in  like  manner.* 

After  a  long  and  visible  reluctance,  the  queen  acquiesced  in  sending 
out  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  perso^ 
appointed  to  this  delicate  trust  was  Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  a  poor 
knight  of  Calatrava.  He  was  invested  with  supreme  powers  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  He  was  to  bring  to  trial  and  pass  sentence  on  all 
such  as  had  conspired  against  the  authority  of  Columbus.  He  was 
authorised  to  take  possession  of  the  fortresses,  vessels,  public  stores,  and 
property  of  every  description ;  to  dispose  of  all  offices ;  and  to  command 
whatever  persons  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
island,  without  distinction  of  rank,  to  return  to  Spain,  and  present  them- 
selves before  the  sovereigns.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  sum  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  intrusted  to  Bobadilla.  f 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  what  motives  could  have  led  to  the 
selection  of  so  incompetent  an  agent  for  an  office  of  such  high  responsi- 
bility. He  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  and  arrogant  man,  swelled  up 
with  unmeasurable  insolence  by  the  brief  authority  thus  undeservedly 
bestowed  on  him.  From  the  very  first,  he  regarded  Columbus  in  the 
light  of  a  convicted  criminal,  on  wnom  it  was  his  business  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  at  the  island,  after  an 
os^  entatious  parade  of  his  credentials,  he  commanded  the  admiral  to  appear 
before  him,  and,  without  affecting  the  forms  of  a  legal  inquiry,  at  once 
caused  him  to  be  manacled  and  thrown  into  prison  (August  23,  1500). 
Columbus  submitted  without  the  least  show  of  resistance,  displaying  in 
this  sad  reverse  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  would  have  toucned  the 
heart  of  a  generous  adversary.  Bobadilla,  however,  discovered  no  such 
sensibility ;  and,  after  raking  together  all  tiie  foul  or  frivolous  calumnies 
which  hatred  or  the  hope  of  favour  could  extort,  he  caused  the  whole 
loathsome  mass  of  accusation  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain  with  the  admiral, 
whom  he  commanded  to  be  kept  strictly  in  irons  during  the  passage ; 
"afraid,"  says  Ferdinand  Columbus  bitterly,  "lest  he  might  by  any 
chance  swim  back  again  to  the  isl^d." 

organ  and  several  bells,  which  greatly  delighted  the  simple  people,  so  that  from  one  to 
two  thoiisand  persons  were  baptised  every  day."  Ferdinand  Columbus  remarks,  with 
some  naivete,  that  "  the  Indians  were  so  obedient  from  their  fear  of  the  admiral,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  desirous  to  oblige  him,  that  they  volurUarUt/  became  Christians  ! " 

*  Las  Casas  observes,  that  "so  grieat  was  the  queen's  indignation  at  the  admiral's  mis- 
conduct in  this  particular,  that  nothing  but  the  consideratiou  of  his  great  public  services 
saved  him  from  immediate  disgrace." 

t  The  original  commission  to  Bobadilla  was  dated  March  21st,  and  May  21st,  1499  ;  the 
execution  of  it,  however,  was  delaved  until  July,  1500,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  obtaining 
Buch  tidings  from  Hispaniola  as  should  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  measure  so  prejudiciiu 
to  the  admiraL 

0  0 
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This  exoe0B  of  malice  senred,  as  usual,  Inyireyer,  to  defeat  itself.  So 
enormous  an  outrage  shocked  the  minds  of  those  most  prejudiced 
against  Columbus.  All  seemed  to  feel  it  as  a  national  dif^onour,  that 
such  indignities  should  be  heaped  on  the  man  who,  whateyer  might  be^ 
his  indiscretions,  had  done  so  mu(^  for  Spain,  and  for  the  whole  ciyilised 
world  ;  a  man  who,  in  the  honest  language  of  an  old  writer,  '^had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  would  have  had  statues 
raised,  and  temples  and  divine  honours  dedicated  to  him,  as  to  a 
divinity,"  * 

None  partook  of  the  general  indignation  more  strongly  tiian  Ferdinand 
and  IsabeUa,  who,  in  addition  to  their  personal  feelinpps  of  disgust  at 
so  gross  an  act,  readily  comprehended  the  whole  weight  of  obloquy^ 
which  its  perpetration  must  necessarily  attach  to  them.  They  sent  to 
Cadiz  without  an  instant's  delay,  and  commanded  the  admiral  to  be 
released  from  his  ignominious  fetters.  They  wrote  to  him  in  the  most 
benignant  terms,  expressing  their  sincere  regret  for  the  unworthy  usago 
whicn  he  had  experienced,  and  requesting  Mm  to  appear  before  t^em  as 
speedily  as  possible,  at  Granada,  wnere  the  Court  was  then  staying.  At 
the  same  time,  they  famished  him  a  thousand  ducats  for  his  expenses^ 
and  a  handsome  retmue  to  escort  him  on  bis  journey. 

Columbus,  revived  by  these  assurances  of  the  kind  dispositions  of  his 
sovereigns,  proceeded  without  delay  to  Granada,  which  he  reached  on 
the  17m  of  December,  1500.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  obtained 
an  audience.  The  queen  could  not  repress  her  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  whose  illustrious  services  had  met  with  such  ungenerous  requital, 
as  it  were,  at  her  own  hands.  She  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  wounded 
spirit  with  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  her  sympathy  and  sorrow  fox* 
his  misfortunes.  Columbus,  j&om  the  first  moment  of  his  disgrace,  had 
relied  on  the  good  faith  and  kindness  of  Isabella;  for  as  an  ancient 
CastiKan  writer  remarks,  **  she  had  ever  favoured  hTiw  beyond  the  king 
her  husband,  protecting  his  interests,  and  showing  him  especial  kindness 
and  ^ood-wm."  When  he  beheld  the  emotion  of  his  royal  mistress, 
and  listened  to  her  consolatory  language,  it  was  too  mucb  for  his  loyal 
and  generous  heart ;  and,  throwing  himself  <m  his  knees,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings,  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  sovereigns  endeavoured  to  soothe 
and  tranquillise  his  mind,  and,  after  testifying  their  deep  sense  of  his 
injuries,  promised  him  that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  his  enemies, 
and  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  emoluments  and  honours. 

Much  censure  has  attached  to  the  Spanish  government  for  its  share 
in  this  unfortunate  transaction ;  both  in  the  appointment  of  so  imsuit- 
able  an  agent  as  Bobadilla,  and  the  delegation  of  such  broad  and 
indefinite  powers.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  now  too  late,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  to  ascertain  on  what  groimds  such  a  selection 
could  nave  been  made.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  being  indebted  for 
his  promotion  to  intrigue  or  any  undue  influence.  Indeed,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  reputed  "an  extremely 
honest  and  religious  man ;"  and  the  good  bishop  Lsts  Casas  expressly 
declares,  that  **  no  imputation  of  dishonesty  or  avarice  had  ever  rested 

•  Ferdinand  Colnmbus  tells  us,  that  his  father  kept  the  fetters  in  which  he  was  brought 
iiome.  hanging  up  in  an  apartment  of  his  house,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  national 
ingratitude,  and,  when  he  died,  ordered  them  to  b«  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
JiimsvlC 


on  Ms^arMter.*^    It  was  «n  error  c^  jud^ipaieiil ;  a  graYe  ooe^  indeed, 
and  most  pass  for  as  miieh  a»  it  is  wortii* 

Bat  in  regard  to  the  seeond  charge,  of  delegating  unwarrantable 
powers,  it  i^aiild  be  remembered  that  uie  grievanees  of  the  eolon  j  werei* 
lepres^ited  as  of  a  most  jjNresssitg  nature,  demanding  a  pnnapt  amk 
peremptcay  remedy ;  that  a  more  limited  and  partial  authoority,  depeat^ 
dent  for  its  exercise  on  instmctiMis  irom  the  goTemment  at  home,  mighct 
be  attended  with  minoas  delays ;  that  his  authority  must  neeeasarily. 
bo  paramoimt  to  that  of  Odnmbns,.  who  was  a  party  implicated ;  and 
&at  although  unlimited  jurisdictioii  was  given  oybt  all  offences  eomr'. 
mitted  against  him,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  to  be  molested: 
in  any  c&er  way  than  by  a  tonporary  suspension  from  office,  and  a 
return  to  theb  own  oountry,  whrare  the  meacits  of  theLr  case  might  be 
submitted  to  the  sovereigns  themsehres. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  indeed,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  that  «£ 
Ferdinand  Cohunbos,  whose  soHeitude,  so  iqmareKfe  in  every  page,  £or 
his  father's  reputation,  must  have  efSeetually  counterbalanced  any 
repugnance  he  may  have  felt  at  impugning  the  eondnct  of  his  sovereigns* 
''The  only  ground  of  complaint,^'  he  remarks,  in  summing  up  Mi 
narrative  of  the  transaction,  ^' which  I  can  bring  against  their  Catholio 
Highnesses,  is  the  unfitness  of  the  ageai  whom  they  employed,  equally 
msmcious  and  ignorant.  Had  they  s^it  out  a  suitable  fferson,  the 
admiral  would  have  been  highly  gratified ;  sinee  he  had  more  than  once 
requested  the  appointment  of  some  one  with  full  powers  of  jurisdictioii 
in  an  affair  where  he  felt  some  natural  delicacy  in  moving,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  brother  having  been  originaliy  involved  in  it/'  And, 
as  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  BobadiMa,  he  adds, 
''  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  eonsidering  the  Huotifold  eomplainta 
against  the  admiral  made  to  their  Highnesses." 

Although  the  king  and  queen  determined  without  hesitation  on  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  admiral's  honours,  they  thought  it  better  to 
defer  his  re-appointment  to  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the 
present  disturbances  should  be  settled,  and  he  might  return  there  with 
personal  safety  and  advantage.  In  the  meantime  mey  resolved  to  send 
out  a  competent  individual,  and  to  support  him  with  such  a  force  as 
should  overawe  faction,  and  enable  him  to  place  the  tranquillity  of  the 
i^and  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  person  selected  was  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  comendador  of  LareSy 
of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged 
prudence  and  sagacity,  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  plausible  and  politia 
m  his  address.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  standing  at  court,  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  ten  youths  selected  to  be  educated  in  the  palace  as 
companions  for  the  prince  of  the  Asturias.  He  was  furnished  with  a 
fleet  of  two-and-thirty  sail,  carrying  twenty-five  hundred  persons,  many 
of  them  of  the  best  families  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  variety  of  article 
for  the  nourishment  and  permanent  prosperity  of  tlie  colony ;  and  the 
general  equipment  was  in  a  s^le  of  expense  and  magnificence  such  as 
had  never  before  been  lavished  on  any  armada  destined  for  the  western 
waters. 

The  new  governor  was  instructed  immediately  on  his  arrival  to  sead 
Bobadilla  home  for  ti'ial.  (Sept.  1501.])  Under  his  lax  administration, 
abuses  of  every  kind  had  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent^  and  the 
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poor  natiTefl,  in  partioular,  were  rapidly  wasting  away  nnder  the  new; 
and  meet  inHwinftTi  arrangement  of  the  repartimiefUoi,  which  he  esta^ 
blished.  Isabella  now  aeclared  the  Indians  free;  and  emphatioally 
enjoined  on  the  authorities  of  Hispaniola  to  respect  them  as  true  and 
feathfol  vassals  of  the  crown.  Ovando  was  especially  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  losses  sustained  by  Columbus  and  his  brothers,  to  provide  for 
their  full  indemnification,  and  to  secure  the  unmolested  enjoyment  in 
future  of  all  their  lawful  rights  and  pecuniary  perquisites. 

Fortified  with  the  most  ample  instructions  in  regard  to  these  and 
other  details  of  his  administration,  the  governor  embarked  on  board  hia 
magnificent  flotilla,  and  crossed  the  bar  of  St.  Lucar,  February  Idth, 
1502.  A  furious  tempest  diroersed  the  fleet  before  it  had  been  out  a 
week,  and  a  report  reached  Spain  that  it  had  entirely  perished.  The 
sovereigns,  overwhebned  with  sorrow  at  this  fresh  disaster,  which 
consigned  so  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  to  a  watery  grave,  shut 
themselves  up  in  tneir  palace  for  several  days.  Fortunately,  the  report 
proved  iU-founded.  The  fleet  rode  out  the  storm  in  safety,  one 
vessel  only  having  perished :  and  the  remainder  reached  in  due  time  the 
place  of  destination. 

The  Spanish  government  has  been  roundly  taxed  with  injustice  and 
ingratitude  for  its  delay  in  restoring  Columbus  to  the  fiill  possession  of 
his  colonial  authority ;  and  that  too  by  writers  generally  distinguished 
for  candour  and  impartiality.  No  such  animadversion,  however,  as  £ax. 
as  I  am  aware,  is  countenanced  by  contemporary  historians;  and  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  imdeserved.  Independent  of  the  obvious  inexpe- 
diency of  returning  him  immediately  to  the  theatre  of  disaflection» 
before  the  embers  of  ancient  animosity  had  had  time  to  cool,  there 
were  several  features  in  his  character  which  make  it  doubtful  whether 
he  were  the  most  competent  person,  in  any  event,  for  an  emergency 
demanding  at  once  the  greatest  coolness,  consummate  address,  and 
acknowledged  personal  authority.  His  sublime  enthusiasm,  which 
carried  him  victorious  over  every  obstacle,  involved  him  also  in  nume- 
rous embarrassments,  which  men  of  more  phlegmatic  temperament 
would  have  escaped.  It  led  him  to  count  too  readily  on  a  similar  spirit 
in  others, — and  to  be  disappointed.  It  gave  an  exaggerated  colouring  to 
his  views  and  descriptions,  that  inevitably  led  to  a  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  such  as  embarked  their  all  on  the  splendid  dreams  of  a  fairy  land, 
which  they  were  never  to  realise.*  Hence  a  fruitful  source  of  discon- 
tent and  disaflection  in  his  followers.  It  led  him,  in  his  eagerness  fgr 
the  achievement  of  his  great  enterprises,  to  be  less  scrupulous  and  politic 
as  to  the  means  than  a  less  ardent  spirit  would  have  been.  His 
pertinacious  adherence  to  the  scheme  of  Indian  slavery,  and  his 
impolitic  regulation  compelling  the  labour  of  the  hidalgos,  are  pertinent 

*  The  high  devotional  feeling  of  Columbus  led  him  to  trace  out  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
the  various  circumstances  and  scenes  of  his  adventurous  life.  Thus  he  believed  his  great 
discovery  announced  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  Isaiah ;  he  identified,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  those  which  fUmished  Solomon  with  materials  for  his 
temi)le;  ho  fancied  that  he  had  determined  the  actual  locality  of  the  garden  of  Eden  in 
the  newly  discovered  region  of  Paria.  But  his  greatest  extravagance  was  his  project  of  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  he  cherished  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  discovery^  pressing  it  in  the  most  uigent  manner  on  the  sovereigns,  and  ma-king  actual 
provision  for  it  in  his  testament.  This  was  a  fiight^  however,  beyond  the  spirit  even  of  this 
romantic  age.  and  probably  reoeivod  as  Jittle  serious  attention  ftxwn  the  queen,  as  fixnn 
00"  more  cool  and  calculatuig  husband. 
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examples  of  tJiis.*  He  was,  moreoyer,  a  foreiffner,  without  rank, 
fortune,  or  powerful  friends ;  and  hia  high  and  sudden  elevation  natu- 
rally raised  him  up  a  thousand  enemies  among  a  proud,  punctilious, 
and  intensely  national  people.  Under  these  multiplied  embarrassments, 
resulting  from  peculiarities  of  character  and  situation,  the  sovereigns 
might  well  be  excused  for  not  entrusting  Columbus,  at  this  delicate 
crisis,  with  disentangling  the  meshes  of  intrigue  and  faction,  in  whidii 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  so  unhappily  involved. 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  not  be  construed  into  an  insensibility  to 
Ihe  merits  and  exalted  services  of  Columbus.  "A  world,"  to  borrow 
the  words,  though  not  the  application  of  the  Q^reek  historian  **  is  his 
monument."  His  virtues  shine  with  too  bright  a  lustre  to  be  dimmed 
by  a  few  natural  blemishes ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  these, 
to  vindicate  the  Spanish  government  from  the  imputation  of  perfidy  ana 
ingratitude,  where  it  has  been  most  freely  urged,  and  apparently  witii 
the  least  foundation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  excuse  the  paltry  equipment  with  which  the 
admiral  was  suffered  to  undertake  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  The 
object  proposed  by  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the 
great  Indian  Ocean,  which  he  inferred  sagaciously  enough  from  his 
premises,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
commercial  world,  most  erroneously,  must  open  somewhere  between 
Cuba  and  the  coast  of  Paria.  Four  caravels  only  weiie  furnished  for 
the  expedition,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons' 
burden;  a  force  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
armada  lately  intrusted  to  Ovando,  and  altogether  too  insignificant  to 
be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  the  different  objects  proposed  by  the 
two  expeditions. 

Columbus,  oppressed  with  growing  infirmities,  and  a  consciousness, 
perhaps,  of  the  decline  of  popular  favour,  manifested  unusual  despon- 
dency previously  to  his  embarkation.  He  talked,  even,  of  resigning 
the  task  of  further  discovery  to  his  brother  Bartholomew.  **  I  have 
established,"  said  he,  **  all  that  I  have  proposed, — ^the  existence  of  land 
in  the  west.     I  have  opened  the  gate,  and  others  may  enter  at  their 

Sleasure ;  as  indeed  they  do,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of 
iscoverers,  to  which  they  can  have  uttle  claim,  following  as  they  do  in 
my  track."  He  little  thought  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  would 
sanction  the  claims  of  these  adventurers  so  far  as  to  confer  the  name  of 
one  of  them  on  that  world  which  his  genius  had  revealed. 

The  great  inclination,  however,  which  the  admiral  had  to  serve  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  and  especially  the  most  serene  queen,  says  Ferdinand 
Columbus,  induced  him  to  lay  aside  his  scruples,  and  encounter  the 
perils  and  fatigues  of  another  voyage.  A  few  weeks  before  his  departure, 
he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  last  ever 
addressed  to  him  by  his  royal  mistress,  assuring  him  of  their  purpose  to 
maintain  inviolate  all  their  engagements  with  lum,  and  to  perpetuate  the 

*  Another  example  was  the  injudicious  punishment  of  delinquents  by  diminishing  their 
r^^lar  allowance  of  food,  a  measure  so  obnoxious  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
sovereigns,  who  prohibited  it  altogether. — Herrera,  who  must  be  admitted  to  ha^P©  been 
in  no  dcgpree  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Columbus,  closes  his  account  of  the  various  accu- 
sations ui^ged  n;..Minst  him  and  his  brothers,  with  the  remark,  that,  "  with  every  allowance 
for  calumny,  tney  must  be  confessed  not  to  have  governed  the  Castiliaus  with  the 
moderation  that  they  ought  to  have  done." 
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inheritaBoe  of  his  hononrs  in  liis  fiuaily.*  Oomforted  «nd  cheered  by 
these  assuanoes,  the  Teteram  navigator,  qiiittiiig  tike  port  of  Cadiz 
mt  the  9th  of  Marck,  ld02,  oaee  more  apread  hk  sails  for  tibose  golden 
negiona  whidki  ke  haud  appnMuded  ao  near,  baft  waa  destined  never  to 
veaoh. 

It  will  not  be  Bsoessary  ta  pnrsoe  his  cooTBe  fiirtker  than  to  notice  a 
single  ooenrrence  of  most  extraordiBary  nature.  The  admiral  had 
received  instructions  not  to  tonch  at  Hispaniola  on  his  outward  voyage. 
The  lealcy  eondition  of  one  of  his  ships,  however,  and  the  signs  of  an 
mpproachmg  storm,  indnoed  hhn  to  seek  a  temporary  refage  there ;  at 
ibe  same  time,  he  counselled  Ovando  to  delay  for  a  few  days  tib» 
departure  of  the  fleet,  then  riding  in  Ihe  harbour  which  was  destmed  to 
carry  Bobadilla  and  the  rebels  with  their  ill-gotten  treasures  ba(^  to 

Sain.  The  (^urlish  governor,  however,  not  only  refused  Columbus 
mittance,  but  gave  <nders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  vessels. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  experienced  mariner  were  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  Scarcely  had  the  Spanish  fleet  quitted  its  mooriuffs,  before  one 
ef  those  tremendous  hurricanes  came  on,  whidi  so  often  desolate  these 
tropical  r^ions,  sweeping  down  everything  before  it,  and  fell  with  such 
violenoe  on  the  little  navy,  that  out  of  eighteen  ships,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  not  more  than  three  or  four  escaped.  The  rest  all  fDundered, 
including  those  whioh  contained  Bobadilla,  and  the  late  enemies  of 
Columbus.  Two  hundred  thousand  casteUanos  of  gold,  half  of  whidh 
belonged  to  the  government,  went  to  the  bottom  wim  them.  The  only 
one  of  the  fleet  which  made  its  way  back  to  Spain  was  a  crazy,  weather- 
beaten  bark,  which  contained  the  admiral's  property,  amounting  to  four 
tibousand  ounces  of  gold.  To  complete  these  curious  ooinoidenoes, 
Columbus  with  his  little  squadron  rode  out  the  storm  in  safety  under 
the  lee  of  the  island,  where  he  had  prudently  taken  shelter  on  being  so 
mdely  repulsed  from  the  port.  This  even-handed  retribution  of  justice, 
80  uncommon  in  human  anairs,  led  many  to  discern  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  Providence.  Others,  in  a  less  Christian  temper,  referred  it  all 
to  the  necromancy  of  the  admiral. 

*  Amoxief  other  inBtaaoes  of  the  queen's  personal  r^^ard  forColtonbus,  may  be  notfeed 
her  receiving  his  two  atma,  "Diego  and  Fernando,  as  her  own  pages  on  the  death  of  Prinee 
John,  in  whose  service  they  had  formerly  been.  By  an  ordinance  -of  1503,  we  find  Diego 
Ctolon  made  ooMtiiM  of  thojtiyal  koi]MlK)M,  with  «a«^^ 
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Caixiful  Provision  for  tiiA  Colonies— licfenee  for  Private  VoyagM—Importttnt  Papal  Ooo- 

cessions — The  Queen's  Zeal  for  Conversion — Immediate  Profits  from  the  Disooveries— 
Their  Moral  Consequences — Their  Geographical  E;stent. 

A  CONSIDEUATION  of  the  oolonial  policy  pursued  during  Isabella's 
lifetiine  has  been  hitherto  deferred,  to  avoid  breaking  the  narrative  of 
Columbus's  personal  adventures.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  far  as  ean  be  ooUeoted  from  imper- 
fect and  scanty  materials ;  for,  however  incomplete  in  itself,  it  becomes 
important  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  gigantic  system  developed  in 
later  ages. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  manifested  from  the  first  an  eager  and 
enlightened  curiosity  in  reference  to  their  new  aoq[uisitions,  constantly 
interrogating  the  admiral  minutely  as  to  their  soU  and  climate,  their 
various  vegetable  and  mineral  products,  and  especially  the  character  of 
the  uncivilised  races  who  inhabited  them.  They  paid  tiie  greatest 
deference  to  his  suggestions,  as  before  remarked,  and  liberally  supplied 
the  infant  settlement  with  whatever  could  contribute  to  its  nourishment 
and  permanent  prosperity.  Through  their  provident  attention,  in  a  very 
few  years  after  its  discovery,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  in  possession 
of  the  most  important  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
of  the  Old  World,  some  of  which  have  since  continued  to  furnish  the 
staple  of  a  far  more  lucrative  commerce  than  was  ever  anticipated  from 
its  gold  mines.* 

Emigration  to  the  new  countries  was  encouraged  by  the  liberal  tenor 
of  the  royal  ordinances  passed  from  time  to  time.  The  settlers  in 
Hispaniola  were  to  have  their  passage  free ;  to  be  excused  from  taxes ;  to 
have  the  absolute  property  of  such  plantations  on  the  island  as  they  should 
engage  to  cultivate  for  four  years;  and  they  were  furnished  with  a 
^atuitous  supply  of  grain  and  stock  for  their  farms.  All  exports  and 
imports  were  exempted  from  duty ;  a  striking  contrast  to  the  narrow 
policy  of  later  ages.  Five  hundred  persons,  including  scientific  men 
and  artisans  of  every  description,  were  sent  out  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  government.  To  provide  for  the  greater  security  and  quiet  of 
the  island,  Ovando  was  authorised  to  gather  the  residents  into  towns, 
which  were  endowed  with  the  privil^^es  appertaining  to  similar  cor- 
porations in  the  mother  country ;  and  a  number  of  married  men,  with 
their  families,  were  encouraged  to  establish  themselves  in  them,  with  the 
view  of  giving  greats  solidity  and  permanence  to  the  settlement. 

With  these  wise  provisions  w^:e  mingled  others  savouring  too  strongly 

*  Alrandant  evidence  of  this  is  funiislied  loj  the  lon^  emimeiatioii  of  articles  sulgecteA 
to  tithes,  contained  in  an  ordinance  datecl  October  5£b.,  ISOl,  showing  with  what  indis- 
criminate s  9  verity  this  heavy  burden  was  imposed  from  the  first  on  the  most  important 
fxroducts  of  human  industry. 
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of  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  age.  Such  were  those  prohibiting  Jews, 
Moors,  or  indeed  any  but  Castuians,  for  whom  the  disooyery  was  con- 
sidered exolusiyely  to  haye  been  made,  from  inhabiting,  or  eyen  yisiting, 
the  New  World.  The  goyemment  kept  a  most  jealons  eye  upon  what 
it  regarded  as  its  own  peculiar  perquisites,  reserying  to  itself  the  exclu- 
siye  possession  of  all  minerals,  ayewoods,  and  precious  stones  that 
should  be  disooyered;  and,  although  priyate  persons  were  allowed  to 
search  for  gold,  they  were  subjected  to  the  exorbitant  tax  of  two-thirds, 
subsequenuy  reduced  to  one-fifth,  of  all  they  should  obtain,  for  the 
crown.* 

The  measure  which  contributed  more  effectually  than  any  other,  at 
this  period,  to  the  progress  of  discoyery  and  colonisation,  was  the  licence 
granted,  under  certain  regulations,  in  1495,  for  yoyag;es  undertaken  by 
priyate  indiyiduals.  No  use  was  made  of  this  permission  until  some 
years  later,  in  1499.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  had  flagged,  and  the 
nation  had  experienced  something  like  disappointment  on  contrasting 
the  meagre  results  of  their  own  discoyeries  with  the  dazzling  successes 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  struck  at  once  into  the  yeiy  heart  of  the 
jewelled  east.  The  reports  of  the  admiral's  third  yoyage,  howeyer,  and 
the  beautiful  specimens  of  pearls  which  he  sent  home  from  the  coast  of 
Paria,  reyiyed  the  cupidity  of  the  nation.  Priyate  adyenturers  now 
proposed  to  ayail  themselyes  of  the  licence  already  granted,  and  to 
follow  up  the  track  of  discoyery  on  their  own  account.  The  goyem- 
ment, drained  by  its  late  heayy  expenditures,  and  jealous  of  the  spirit 
of  maritime  adyenture  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,t  willingly  acquiesced  in  a  measure,  which,  while  it  opened  a 
wide  field  of  enterprise  for  its  subjects,  secured  to  itself  all  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  of  discoyery  without  any  of  the  burdens. 

The  ships  fitted  out  under  the  general  licence  were  required  to  reserve 
one-tenth  of  their  tonnage  for  the  crown,  as  well  as  two-thhrds  of  all 
the  gold,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  all  other  commodities  which  they  should 
procure.  The  goyemment  promoted  these  expeditions  by  a  bounty  on 
all  yessels  of  six  hundred  tons  and  upwards  engaged  in  them. 

With  this  encouragement,  the  more  wealthy  merchants  of  Seyille, 
Cadiz,  and  Palos,  the  old  theatre  of  nautical  enterprise,  freighted  and 
sent  out  little  squadrons  of  three  or  four  vessels  each,  which  they 
intrusted  to  the  experienced  mariners  who  had  accompamed  Columbus 
in  his  first  voyage,  or  since  followed  in  his  footsteps.  They  held  in 
general  the  same  course  pursued  by  the  admiral  on  his  last  expedition, 
exploring  the  coasts  of  the  great  southern  continent.  Some  of  the 
adventurers  returned  with  such  rich  freights  of  gold,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  commodities,  as  well  compensated  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the 
voyage ;  but  the  greater  number  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  more  enduring,  but  barren  honours  of  discovery.  J 

*  The  exclusion  of  foreignen^  at  least  all  but  "Catholic  Chiistians,"  is  particulariy 
lecommended  by  Columbus  in  his  first  communication  to  the  crowu. 

t  Among  the  foreign  adventurers  were  the  two  Cabots,  who  sailed  in  the  service  of  the 
English  monarch,  Henry  VII.,  in  1497,  and  ran  down  the  whole  coast  of  North  America, 
from  Newfoundland  to  within  a  few  decrees  of  Florida ;  thus  encroaching,  as  it  were,  on 
the  very  field  of  discovery  preoccupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

t  Columbus  seems  to  have  taken  exceptions  at  the  licence  for  private  Toya&res,  as  an 
infringement  of  his  own  prerogatives.  It  is  diflSciUt,  however,  to  imderstand  in  what 
way.    There  is  nothing  in  his  original  capitulations  with  the  government  having  reference 
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The  active  spirit  of  enterprise  now  awakened,  and  the  more  enlar^^ 
ebmmercial  relations  with  the  new  colonies,  required  a  more  perfect 
Oi^^anisation  of  the  department  for  Indian  affairs,  the  earliest  vestiges 
of  which  have  heen  £dready  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.*  By  an 
ordinance  dated  at  Alcald,  tfanuary  20th,  1503,  it  was  provided  that  a 
board  should  be  established,  consisting  of  three  functionaries,  with  the 
titles  of  treasurer,  factor,  and  comptroller.  Their  permanent  residence 
was  assigned  in  the  old  alcazar  of  Seville,  where  they  were  to  meet 
every  day  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  board  was  expected  to 
make  itself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  whatever  concerned  the  colonies, 
and  to  afford  the  government  all  information  that  could  be  obtained 
affecting  their  interests  and  commercial  prosperity.  It  was  empowered 
to  grant  licences  under  the  regular  conditions,  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment of  fleets,  to  determine  &eir  destination,  and  furnish  them  with 
instructions  on  sailing.  All  merchandise  for  exportation  was*  to  be 
deposited  in  the  alcazar,  where  the  return  cargoes  were  to  be  receivied, 
and  contracts  made  for  their  sale.  Similar  authority  was  given  to  it 
over  the  trade  with  the  Barbary  coast  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Its 
supervision  was  to  extend  in  like  manner  over  all  vessels  which  might 
take  their  departure  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  from  Sevifie. 
With  these  powers  were  combined  others  of  a  purely  judicial  character, 
authorising  them  to  take  cognisance  of  questions  arising  out  of  particular 
voyages,  and  of  the  colonial  trade  in  general.  In  this  latter  capacity 
they  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  advice  of  t>vo  jurists,  maintained  by  li 
regular  salary  from  the  government. 

Such  were  the  extensive  powers  entrusted  to  the  famous  Casa  de  Con^ 
trataciofiy  or  House  of  Trade,  on  this,  its  first  definite  organisation ;  and, 
although  its  authority  was  subsequently  somewhat  circumscribed  by  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  always  con- 
tinued the  great  organ  by  which  the  commercial  transactions  with  the 
colonies  have  been  conducted  and  controlled. 

The  Spanish  government,  while  thus  securing  to  itself  the  more  easy 
and  exclusive  management  of  the  colonial  trade,  by  confining  it  within 
one  narrow  channel,  discovered  the  most  admirable  foresight  in  providing 
for  its  absolute  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  where  alone  it  could 
be  contested.  By  a  bull  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  dated  November  16th, 
1501,  the  sovereigns  were  empowered  to  receive  all  the  tithes  in  the 
colonial  dominions.  Another  bull  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  July  28ti^, 
1508,  granted  them  the  right  of  collating  to  all  benefices,  of  whatever 
description,  in  the  colonies,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See.  By  these  two  concessions  the  Spanish  crown  was  placed  at  once  at 
the  heaa  of  the  church  in  its  transatlantic  dominions,  with  the  absolute 
disposal  of  all  its  dignities  and  emoluments. 

to  the  matter ;  while,  in  the  letters  patent  made  out  previously  to  his  second  voyage,  thA 
right  of  giuntiug  licences  is  expressly  reserved  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  superintendent, 
Fonseca,  equally  with  the  admiral.  The  only  legal  claim  which  he  could  make  in  all  such 
expeditions  as  were  not  conducted  under  him,  was  to  one-eighth  of  the  tonnage,  and  thl^ 
was  regularly  provided  for  in  the  general  licence.  The  sovereigns,  indeed,  in  cousequenoa 
of  his  remonstrances,  published  an  ordinance,  June  2nd,  1497,  in  which,  after  expressing 
their  unabated  respect  for  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  admiral,  they  declare  that 
whatever  shall  be  found  in  their  previous  licence  repugnant  to  these  shall  be  null  and  void. 
The  hypothetical  form  in  which  this  is  stated  shows  that  the  sovereigns,  with  an  honest 
desire  of  keeping  their  engagements  with  Columbus^  had  not  a  very  clear  perception  in 
what  manner  they  had  been  violated.  *  Part  I.  chap.  18,  of  this  History. 
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It  hMB  ezisited  tha  admiration  of  more  than  one  historian,  that 
Feidinand  and  Isabella,  with  their  reyerenoe  for  the  Catholic  church, 
■honld  have  had  the  courage  to  assume  an  attitude  of  such  entire  inde- 
pendence of  its  spiritaal  chief.  But  whoever  has  studied  their  reign, 
will  regard  this  measure  as  perfectly  ocmformable  to  their  habitual  policy, 
which  neyer  suffered  a  seal  for  religion,  or  a  blind  deference  to  the 
church,  to  compromise  in  any  degree  the  iodependence  of  the  crown.  It 
is  much  more  astonishing  that  pontiffs  could  be  found  content  to  divest 
themselves  of  such  important  prerogatives.  It  was  deviating  widely 
from  the  subtle  and  tenacious  spirit  of  their  predecessors,  and,  as  the 
consequences  came  to  be  more  fully  disclosed,  furnished  ample  subject  of 
regret  to  those  who  succeeded  thenu 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  r^ulations  adopted  by 
Ferdinand  aiid  Isabella  for  the  administration  of  t£e  colonies.  Many  of 
their  peculiarities,  including  most  of  their  defects,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  effected.  Unlike  the  settlements  on  the  comparatively  sterile  shores 
•of  North  America,  which  were  permitted  to  devise  laws  accommodated 
to  their  necessities,  and  to  gather  strength  in  the  habitual  exercise  of 
political  functions,  the  Spanish  colonies  were  from,  the  very  first  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  over-legislation  of  the  parent  country.  The 
ori^^al  project  of  discovery  had  been  entered  into  with  indefinite  expec- 
tations of  gain.  The  verification  of  Columbus's  theory  of  the  existence 
of  land  in  the  west,  gave  popular  credit  to  his  conjecture  that  that  land 
was  the  far-famed  Indies.  The  specimens  of  gold  and  other  precious 
commodities  found  there  served  to  maintain  the  delusion.  The  Spanish 
government  regarded  the  expedition  as  its  own  mivate  adventure,  to 
whose  benefits  it  had  exclusive  pretensions.  Hence  those  jealous 
xegulations  for  securing  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  most  obvious  sources 
of  profit,  the  dyewoods  and  the  precious  metals. 

These  impolitic  provisions  were  relieved  by  others  better  suited  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  colony.  Such  was  the  bounty  offered  in 
various  ways  on  the  occupation  and  culture  of  land ;  the  erection  of 
municipalities  ;  the  light  of  intercolonial  traffic,  and  of  exporting  and 
importing  merchandise  of  every  description  free  of  duty.  These  and 
similar  laws  show  that  the  ^vemment,  liar  from  regarding  the  colonies 
merely  as  a  foreign  acquisition  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  as  at  a  later  period,  was  disposed  to  legislate  for  them 
on  more  generous  principles,  as  cui  integral  p<»*tion  of  the  monarchy. 

Some  of  the  measures,  even  of  a  less  liberal  tenor,  maybe  excused,  as 
sufficiently  accommodated  to  existing  circumstanoes.  No  regulation,  for 
example,  was  found  eventually  more  mischievous  in  its  operation  than 
that  which  confined  the  colonial  trade  to  the  single  port  of  Seville,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  find  a  free  vent  in  the  thousand  avenues  naturally 
opened  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  grievous 
monopolies  and  exactions,  for  which  iJtns  concentration  of  a  mighty 
traffic  on  so  small  a  point  was  found,  in  later  times,  to  afford  unbounded 
facility.  But  the  colonial  trade  was  too  limited  in  its  extent,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  involve  such  consequences.  It  was  chiefiy 
confined  to  a  few  wealthy  seaports  of  Andalusia,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  first  adventurers  had  sallied  forth  on  their  career  of  discovery. 
It  was  no  inconvenience  to  them  to  have  a  eommon  port  of  entry,  so 
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4Kntnl  and  «06eisible  as  Seville ;  whieh,  taaz^ver,  by  tins  mntax^msmi 
became  a  great  mart  for  EuropeaB.  trade,  Hius  alSbraing  a  eonvenicttt 
market  to  the  oountry  for  effeetmg  its  oommeroial  exchaj^es  with  eyeiy 
quarts  of  Christendom.  It  was  omy  when  laws,  adapted  to  the  inei^oent 
stages  of  commeroe,  were  pei^etoated  to  a  period  when  that  eommeree  had 
swelled  to  such  gigantic  aimensioiM  as  to  embrace  eyery  quarter  of  the 
enwire,  that  their  gross  impolicy  became  manifest. 

ft  would  not  be  giving  a  fidr  view  of  the  great  objects  proposed  by  the 
JSpanish  sovereigns  in  their  schemes  of  discovery,  to  omit  <me  which  was 
muramount  to  aU  the  rest,  with  the  queen  at  least, — ^the  |)ropagati(m  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathen.  The  conversion  and  civilisation  of  this 
simple  people  form,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  burdeai  of  most  of  her 
official  communications  from,  the  earliest  period.*  She  neglected  no 
means  for  the  furtherance  of  this  good  woik,  through  the  aj^ncy  of 
missionaries  exclusively  devoted  to  it,  who  were  to  establish  ttkdx 
residence  among  the  natives,  and  win  them  to  the  true  faith  by  their 
instructions,  and  the  edifying  example  of  their  own  lives.  It  was  wibth 
the  design  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  natives,  that  she  sanctioned 
the  introduction  into  the  colonies  of  negro  slaves  bom  in  Spain  (1501  )• 
This  she  did  on  the  representation,  that  the  physical  constitution  of  tii^ 
African  was  much  better  fitted  than  that  of  the  Indian  to  endure  severs 
toil  under  a  tropical  climate.  To  this  false  principle  of  economising 
human  suffering  we  are  indebted  for  that  foul  stain  on  the  New  World| 
which  has  grown  deeper  and  darker  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

Isabella,  however,  was  destined  to  have  her  benevolent  designs  ia 
regard  to  the  natives  defeated  by  her  own  subjects.  The  popular  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  rights  of  the  Christian  over  the  heathen  seemed  to 
warrant  the  exaction  of  labour  from  these  unhappy  beings  to  any  degree, 
which  avarice  on  the  one  hand  could  demand,  or  numan  endurance  eoa* 
cede  on  the  other.  The  device  of  the  repartimientos  systematised  and 
eompleted  the  whole  scheme  of  oppression.  The  queen,  it  is  tnie^ 
abolished  them  under  Ovando's  administration,  and  declared  the  Indians 
'^  as  free  as  her  own  subjected'  But  his  representation,  that  the  IndianSi 
when  no  longer  compelled  to  work,  withdrew  from  all  ioi^roourse  witih 
the  Christians,  thus  annihilating  at  once  all  hopes  of  tneir  conversioii, 
subsequently  induced  her  to  consent  that  they  should  be  required  to  labour 
moderately  and  for  a  reasonable  oompensation.  This  was  oonstrued 
wil^  t3ieir  usual  latitude  by  the  Spanianis.  They  soon  revived  the  whole 
system  of  distribution  on  so  ternfie  a  scale,  that  a  letter  of  ColumbeSf 
written  shortly  after  Isabella's  death,  represents  more  than  six-sevenths 
of  ihe  whole  population  of  Hi^aanola  to  have  melted  away  under  it  I  f 
The  queen  was  too  liar  removed  to  enforce  the  execution  of  her  own 
beneficent  measures ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  she  ever  imagined  the  extent 
of  their  violation,  for  there  was  no  intrepid  philanthropist  in  that  day, 
like  Las  Casas,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the 
Indian.  X    A  conviction,  however,  of  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the 


*  Laa  Cnsfls,  amidst  his  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  guilty,  does  ample  justice  t»  i 
psre  and  generous,  though,  ana !  xmavailing  efforts  of  the  queen. 

t  The  veuerable  bishop  oonfirms  this  frightful  picture  of  desolation  in  its  foil  extea:^  kl 
his  various  memorials  prepared  for  the  council  of  the  indies. 

t  Las  Casas  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  ladiea,  it  is  true,  in  1498,  or  at  latest  1503;  bnfc 
4heias  is  no  trace  of  his  taking  an  active  port  in  denouncing  the  opiirensirais  of  the  Spanfavda 
earlier  than  1610,  when  he  combined  .ma  itfEbrts  with  those  of  the  Domisican  mis.aiQuaaiit 


iulUww  seems  to  Iiare  pressed  heayily  on  her  heart ;  for  in  a  codieil  to 
lier  testament,  dated  a  fiefw  Mays  only  before  her  death,  she  invokes  the 
kind  offices  of  her  successor  in  their  behalf  in  such  strong  and  affectionate 
hmgoage,  as  plainly  indicates  how  intently  her  thot^hts  were  occupied 
wiiSi  their  condition  down  to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  the  maritime  discoTcries  under  this  reign, 
must  not  so  far  dazzle  us  as  to  lead  to  a  very  hif  h  estimate  of  their 
immediate  results  in  an  economical  yiew.  Most  of  those  articles  which 
have  since  formed  the  great  staples  of  South  American  commerce,  as 
cocoa,  indigo,  cochineal,  tobacco,  &c.,  were  either  not  known  in  Isabella's 
time,  or  not  cultivated  for  exportation.  Small  quantities  of  cotton  had 
bfeen  brought  to  Spain,  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the  profit  would  com-' 
pensate  the  expense  of  raising  it.  The  sugar-cane  had  been  transplanted 
into  Hispaniola,  and  thrived  luxuriantly  in  its  genial  soil :  but  it 
required  time  to  grow  it  to  any  considerable  amount  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce :  and  this  was  still  further  delayed  by  the  distractions  as  well  as 
avarice  of  the  colony,  which  grasped  at  nothing  less  substantial  than 
gold  itself.  The  only  vegetaWe  product  extensively  used  in  trade  was 
the  brazil-wood,  whose  beautifcd  dye  and  application  to  various  orna- 
mental purposes  made  it,  from  the  first,  one  of  the  most  important 
monopokes  of  the  crown. 

The  accounts  are  too  vague  to  afford  any  probable  estimate  of  the 
precious  metals  obtained  from  the  new  territories  previous  to  Ovando's 
mission.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Hayna  it  was  certainly 
very  inconsiderable.  The  size  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  ore  found 
there  would  suggest  magnificent  ideas  of  their  opidence.  One  piece 
of  gold  is  reported  by  tiie  contemporary  historians  to  have  weighed 
three  thousand  two  hundred  castellanos,  and  to  have  been  so  large  that 
the  Spaniards  served  up  a  roasted  pifi^  on  it,  boasting  that  no  potentate  in 
Europe  could  dine  off  so  costiy  a  dish.  The  admiraVs  own  statement, 
that  the  miners  obtained  from  six  gold  castellanos  to  one  hundred  or 
even  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  day,  allows  a  latitude  too  great  to  lead 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  More  tangible  evidence  of  the  riches  of  the 
island  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  two  hundred  thousand  castellanos  of 
gold  went  down  in  the  ships  with  Bobadilla.  But  this,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  fruit  of  gigantic  efforts,  continued  under  a 
system  of  unexampled  oppression,  for  more  than  two  years.  To  this 
testimony  might  be  added  that  of  the  well-informed  historian  of  Seville, 
who  infers,  from  several  royal  ordinances,  that  the  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  had  been  such,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
to  effect  the  value  of  the  currency,  and  the  regular  prices  of  commodifies.* 
These  large  estimates,  however,  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  popular 
discontent  at  the  meagreness  of  the  returns  obtained  from  the  New 
"World,   or  with  the  assertion  of  Bemaldez,  of  the  same  date  with 

lately  arrived  in  St.  Domiii(|fo  in  the  same  good  work.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later, 
1515,  that  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  injured  natives  before  the 
throne. 

•  The  alteration  was  in  the  gold  currency,  which  continued  to  rise  in  value  till  1497,  when 
it  gradually  sunk,  in  consequence  of  the  importation  f^m  the  mines  of  Hispaniola. 
Clemencin  has  given  its  relative  value  as  comiwtred  with  silver,  for  several  difierent  years ; 
and  the  year  he  assigns  for  the  commencement  of  its  depreciation  is  precisely  the  same 
with  that  indicated  by  Zutiiga.  The  value  of  silver  was  not  nuiterially  affocted  till  the 
aiflcovery  of  the  great  mines  of  Potosi  and  Zacatecas. 
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^iliga's  reference,  that  *^  so  little  gold  had  been  brought  home,  as  to 
raise  a  general  belief  that  there  was  soarcel^r  any  in  the  island."  This 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  representations  of  contemporary 
writers,  that  the  expenses  of  the  colonies  considerably  exceeded  the 
profits;  and  may  account  for  the  very  limited  scale  on  which  the 
Spanish  government,  at  no  time  blind  to  its  own  interests,  pursued  its 
schemes  of  discovery,  as  compared  with  its  Portuguese  neighbours,  who 
followed  up  theirs  with  a  magnificent  apparatus  of  fleets  and  armies, 
that  could  nave  been  supported  only  by  the  teeming  treasures  of  the 
Indies.* 

While  the  colonial  commerce  failed  to  produce  immediately  the 
splendid  returns  which  were  expected,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have 
introduced  a  physical  evil  into  Europe,  which,  in  the  language  of  an 
eminent  writer,  '  \  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  benefits  that  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World."  I  allude  to  the  loathsome 
disease  which  Heaven  has  sent  as  the  severest  scourge  of  licentious 
intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  and  which  broke  out  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  an  epidemic  in  almost  eveij  quarter  of  Europe,  in  a  very  short 
time  after  the  discoverv  of  America.  The  coincidence  of  these  two 
events  led  to  the  popular  belief  of  their  connection  with  each  other, 
though  it  derived  httle  support  from  any  other  circumstance.  The 
expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth  against  Naples,  which  brought  the 
^aniards,  soon  after,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  various  nations  of 
Christendom,  suggested  a  plausible  medium  for  the  rapid  communication 
of  the  disorder ;  and  this  theory  of  its  origin  and  transmission  gaining 
credit  with  time,  which  made  it  more  difficult  to  be  refuted,  has  pass^ 
with  littie  examination  from  the  mouth  of  one  historian  to  anotner  to 
the  present  day. 

The  extremely  brief  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  return 
of  Columbus  and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  disorder  at 
the  most  distant  points  of  Europe,  lon^  since  suggested  a  reasonable 
distrust  of  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  ;  and  an  American,  naturally 
desirous  of  relieving  his  own  country  from,  so  melancholy  a  reproach, 
may  feel  satisfaction  that  the  more  searching  and  judicious  criticism 
of  our  own  day  has  at  length  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
disease,  far  from  originating  in  the  New  World,  was  never  known  there 
till  introduced  by  Europeans. 

Whatever  be  the  amount  of  physical  good  or  evil  immediately 
resulting  to  Spain  from  her  new  discoveries,  their  moral  consequences 
were  inestimable.     The  ancient  Hmits  of  human  thought  and  action 

*  The  estimates  in  the  text,  it  will  be  noticed,  apply  only  to  the  period  antecedent  to 
Ovaudo's  administration,  in  1502.  The  operations  under  him  were  conducted  on  a  far 
more  extensive  and  efficient  plan.  The  system  of  repartimientoa  being  revived,  the  whole 
physical  force  of  the  island,  aided  by  the  best  mechanical  apparatus,  was  employed  in 
extorting  from  the  soil  all  its  hidden  stores  of  wealth.  The  success  was  such,  that  in 
1506,  within  two  years  after  Isabella's  death,  the  four  foimdries  established  in  the  island 
yielded  an  annual  amoimt,  according  to  Herrera,  of  450,000  ounces  of  gold.  It  must  bo 
remarked,  however,  that  one-fifth  only  of  the  gross  sum  obtained  from  the  mines  was  at 
that  time  paid  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  proof  how  far  these  retxims  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions at  the  time  of  Ovando's  appointment,  that  the  person  then  sent  out  as  marker  of  the 
gold  was  to  receive,  as  a  reasonable  compensation,  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  assayed. 
The  perquisite,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  excessive,  that  the  functionary  was  recalled^ 
and  a  new  arrangement  made  with  his  successor.  When  Navagiero  visited  Seville,  in  1520, 
the  royal  fifth  of  the  gold  which  passed  through  the  mints  amounted  to  about  100,000 
ducats  annually. 
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ffvolei^Md ;  the  TeQ  wliich  liai  eorered  the  secrets  of  tke  deep  for 
so  many  eentaries  was  lemoyed ;  anoHier  hemisplieTe  was  thrown  open ; 
and  a  boondless  expansion  promised  to  seience,  mm.  the  infinite  inarieties 
in  whieh  nature  was  ezhilHted  in  tiiese  nnex^ored  regions.  The 
■oeoess  of  the  Spaniards  kindled  a  generous  emulation  in  their  Portuguese 
rivals,  who  soon  after  aecomplkhed  their  long-sought  passage  into  the 
Indian  seas,  and  thus  oonpletod  the  great  oircie  of  maritime  aosoovery.* 
It  would  seera  as  if  FroTidenoa  had  postponed  this  grand  event  until  the 
possession  of  Ameiiea,  wkh  its  stores  of  preeiovs  metals,  might  supply 
such  materials  for  a  commerce  with  the  East,  as  should  bind  together 
the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  ^lobe.  The  impressicm  made  on  the 
enlightened  minds  of  that  day  is  evmoed  by  the  tone  o.f  gratitude  and 
exultation  in  which  the^  indulge  at  being  permitted  to  witness  the  con- 
summation of  these  glorious  events,  whion  their  fathers  had  so  long,  but 
in  vain,  desired  to  see. 

The  discoveries  of  Coinmbos  ooeurredmost  opportunely  for  the  Spanidi 
nation,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  released  from  the  tumultuoua 
struggle  in  which  it  had  been  ^igaged  for  so  manv  years  with  the 
Moslems.  The  severe  sohoc^ing  of  these  wars  haa  prepared  it  for 
entering  on  a  bolder  theatre  of  aoraon,  whose  stirring  ana  romantic  perils 
raised  still  higher  the  ohivalroas  spirit  of  the  people.  The  operation  of 
this  spirit  was  riiown  in.  the  alacrity  with  which  private  adventurers 
embarxed  in  expeditions  to  tJie  New  World,  under  cover  of  the  general 
Hoense,  during  the  last  two  years  of  this  century.  Their  efforts,  com- 
bined with  those  of  Columbus,  extoided  the  ran^  of  discovery  from  its 
original  limits,  twenty-four  degrees  of  nor^  latitude,  to  prol>ably  more 
than  fifteen  south,  comprehen^ng  tone  of  the  most  important  territories 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  Before  the  end  of  1500,  the  principal  groups 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  had  been  visited,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
the  southern  continent  coasted,  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  Cape  St. 
Augustine,  One  adventurous  mariner,  indeed,  named  Lepe,  penetrat^ 
several  degrees  south  of  this,  to  a  point  not  reached  by  any  other 
voyager  for  ten  or  twelve  years  after.  A  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil  was  embraced  in  this  extent,  and  two  successive  Castilian  navi- 
gators landed,  and  to<^  formal  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Castile^ 
previous  to  its  reputed  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  Cabral ;  f  although 
the  claims  to  it  were  subsequently  relinquished  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, conformably  to  the  famous  line  of  demarcation  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas.  % 

*  This  event  occurred  in  1497 ;  Vasco  de  Gkima  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
November  20th  in  that  year,  and  reaching  CaJicut  in  the  following  May,  1498. — La  ClMe, 
Hist,  de  Portugal,  torn.  iii.  pp.  104-109. 

t  Cabral's  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  Brazil  appear  not  to  have  been  doubted  until 
recently.    They  are  sanctioned  both  by  Robertson  and  Baynal. 

X  The  Portuguese  court  formed,  probably,  no  very  accurate  idea  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Brazil  King  Emanuel,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  acquainting^ 
them  with  Cabral's  voyage,  speaks  of  the  newly  discovered  region  as  not  only  convenient, 
but  necessary/,  for  the  navigation  to  India.  The  oldest  maps  oi  this  country,  whether  troxa 
ignorance  or  design,  bring  it  twenty-two  degrees  east  of  its  proper  longitude  ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  vast  tract  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Brazil,  would  fiftll  on  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  partition  line  agreed  on  by  the  two  governments,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  removed  to  870  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  The  Spanish 
court  made  some  show  at  first  of  resisting  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese,  by  preparations 
tar  estabhshiuff^a  colony  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Brazilian  territory,  ft  is  not  easy 
to  ucderatand  now  it  came  finally  to  admit  these  pretensions.  Any  correct  admeasure- 
jnent  with  the  Caatilian  league  would  only  have  included  the  Cringe,  as  tt  were,  of  th» 
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Willie  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain  -was  thns  eTery  d&j  enlarging,  t^ 
man  to  whom  it  was  all  due  was  never  permitted  to  know  the  exteiit  or 
the  value  of  it.  He  died  in  the  conviction  in  which  he  Kved,  that  the. 
land  he  had  reached  was  the  long-sought  Indies.  But  it  was  a  country 
far  richer  than  the  Indies ;  and  had  he,  on  quitting  Cuba,  struck  into  a 
westerly  instead  of  a  southerly  direction,  it  would  have  carried  him  inta 
the  very  depths  of  the  ^Iden  r^ons  whose  existence  he  had  so  long  and 
vainly  predicted.  As  it  was,  he  "only  opened  the  gates,**  to  use  his 
own  language,  for  others  more  fortunate  uian  himself;  and  before  he 
quitted  Hispaniola  for  the  last  time,  the  young  adventurer  arrived  theref 
who  was  destined  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  realise  all  the  magnificent 
visions,  which  had  been  derided  as  only  visions,  in  the  lifetime  of 
Columbus. 
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1498—1602. 

Louis  XII.'s  Designs  on  Italy— Alarm  of  the  [^»niA  Court— Bold  Conduct  of  ite 
Minister  at  Rome— Celebrated  Partitku  of  Naples — (Jonsalvo  sails  against  the  Turks—: 
Success  and  Cruelties  of  the  Fk«nch — Goueolvo  invades  Calabria — He  punishes  • 
Mutiny — His  munificent  Spirit— He  saptures  Tarento— Seizes  the  Duke  of  ualabria. 

DuBiNG  the  last  four  years  of  our  narrative,  in  which  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  progress  of  foreign  discovery  appeared  to 
demand  the  whole  attention  of  the  soverei^s,  a  most  important  rev(H 
lution  was  going  forward  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  death  of  Charlea 
the  Eighth  would  seem  to  have  dissolved  the  relations  recently  arisen 
between  that  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  have  restored  it  to 
its  ancient  independence.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
France,  under  her  new  monarch,  who  had  reached  a  mature  a^e. 
rendered  still  more  mature  by  the  lessons  he  had  imbibed  in  the  sohod  of 
adversity,  would  feel  the  folly  of  reviving  ambitious  schemes,  which  had 
cost  so  dear  and  ended  so  disastrously.  Italy,  too,  it  might  have  been 
presumed,  lacerated  and  still  bleeding  at  every  pore,  woidd  have  learned 
the  fatal  consequence  of  invoking  foreign  aid  in  her  domestic  quarrels^ 
and  of  throwing  open  the  gates  to  a  toorent,  sure  to  sweep  down  £dend 
and  foe  indiscriminately  in  its  progress.  But  experience,  alas  I  did  not 
bring  wisdom,  and  passion  triumphed  as  usual. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  on  ascendmg  the  throne,  assumed  the  titles  of 
Duke  of  Milan  and  King  of  Naples,  thus  unequivocally  announcing  hia 
intention  of  asserting  his  claims,  derived  through  the  Yisconti  family^ 
to  the  former,  and  through  the  Angevin  dynasty,  to  the  latter  state* 
His  aspiring  temper  was  stimulated  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  martial 
renown  he  had  acquired  in  the  Italian  wars ;  and  he  was  urged  on  by  the 

north-eastern  pi-omontory  of  BraziL  The  Portuguese  league,  allowing  seventeen  to  a 
degree,  may  have  been  adopted,  which  would  embrace  nearly  the  whole  territory  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Brazil  in  the  best  ancient  maps,  extending  from  Fara  on  the 
north,  to  the  great  river  of  San  Pedro  on  the  south.  Mariana  seems  willing  to  he^  the 
Portuguese,  by  running  the  partition  line  one  h\mdred  leagues  farther  west  than  tUuy 
claimed  themselves. 
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ffreat  body  of  the  Frencli  chivalry,  who,  disgusted  with  a  life  of  inaction, 
longed  for  a  field  where  they  might  win  new  laurels,  and  indulge  in  ^£4 
joyous  licence  of  military  adventure. 

Unhappily,  the  court  of  France  found  ready  instruments  for  its  pur- 
pose in  the  profligate  politicians  of  Italy.  The  Roman  pontiff,  in  par- 
ticular, Alexander  the  Sixth,  whose  crimmal  ambition  assumes  something* 
respectable  by  contrast  with  the  low  vices  in  which  he  was  habitually 
steeped,  willingly  lent  himself  to  a  monarch  who  could  so  effectually 
serve  his  seMsn  schemes  of  building  up  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  The 
ancient  republic  of  Venice,  departmg  from  her  usual  sagacious  policy, 
and  yieldmg  to  her  hatred  of  Lc^ovico  Sforza,  and  to  the  fust  of 
territorial  acquisition,  consented  to  unite  her  arms  with  those  of  France 
against  Milan,  in  consideratioti  of  a  share  (not  the  lion's  share)  of  the 
spoils  of  victory.  Florence,  and  many  other  inferior  powers,  whether 
from  fear  or  weakness,  or  the  short-sighted  hope  of  assistance  in  their 
petty  international  feuds,  consented  either  to  throw  their  weight  into  the 
same  scale,  or  to  remain  neutral. 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  molestation  in  Italy,  Louis  the 
Twelfth  entered  into  negotiations  with  such  other  European  powers  as 
were  most  likely  to  interfere  with  his  designs.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
whose  relations  with  Milan  would  most  naturally  have  demanded  his 
interposition,  was  deeply  entangled  in  a  war  with  the  Swiss.  The 
neutrally  of  Spain  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Marcoussis,  August 
6th,  1498,  whicn  settled  all  the  existing  differences  with  that  country. 
And  a  treaty  with  Savoy  in  the  following  year  guaranteed  a  free  passage 
through  her  mountain  passes  to  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Louis  lost  no  time  in  mustering 
his  forces,  which,  descending  like  a  torrent  on  the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy, 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  entire  duchy  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ; 
and,  although  tne  prize  was  snatched  for  a  moment  from  his  grasp,  yet 
French  valour  and  Swiss  perfidy  soon  restored  it.  The  miserable  Sforza, 
the  dupe  of  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  was  transported  into 
France,  where  he  lingered  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  doleful 
captivity.  He  had  first  called  the  barbarians  into  Italy,  and  it  was  a 
ri^teous  retribution  which  made  him  their  earliest  victim. 

jBy  the  conquest  of  Milan,  France  now  took  her  place  among  the 
Itahan  powers.  A  preponderating  weight  was  thus  thrown  into  the 
scale,  wnich  disturbed  tne  ancient  political  balance,  and  which,  if  the 
projects  on  Naples  should  be  realised,  would  wholly  annihilate  it.  These 
consequences,  to  which  the  Italian  states  seemed  strangely  insensible, 
had  long  been  foreseen  by  the  sagacious  eye  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
who  watohed  the  movements  of  his  powerful  neighbour  with  the  deepest 
anxietr.  He  had  endeavoured,  before  the  invasion  of  Milan,  to  awaken 
the  different  governments  in  Italy  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  stir 
them  up  to  some  efiS.cient  combination  against  it.*    Both  he  and  the 

*  Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  Sforza's  recovery  of  his  capital,  says  that  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  "could  not  conceal  their  joy  at  the  events  such  was  their  jealousy  of 
France."  The  same  sagacious  writer,  the  distance  of  whose  residence  from  Italy  removed 
him  from  those  political  factions  and  prejudices  which  clouded  the  optics  of  his  country- 
men, saw  with  deep  regret  their  coaJiUon  with  France,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  he 
predicted  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Venice,  the  former  minister  at  the  Spauiuh  court. 
"The  king  of  France,"  says  he,  "after  he  has  dined  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  will  come 
and  »up  with  you.' 
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oueen  hftd  beheld  witli  disquietude  the  inoreasing  corruptions  oi 
tlie  papal  court,  and  that  shameless  cupidity  and  lust  of  power  which 
made  it  the  convenient  tool  of  the  French  monarch. 

By  their  orders,  Garoilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  read 
a  letter  from  his  sovereigns  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness,  commenting 
oh  his  scandalous  immorality,  his  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  rights  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Spanish  crown,  his  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandisement, 
and  especially  his  avowed  purpose  of  transferring  his  son  CsBsar  Borgia 
&om  a  sacred  to  a  secular  dignity ;  a  circumstance  that  must  necessarily 
make  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
instrument  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.* 

This  unsavoury  rebuke,  which  probably  lost  nothing  of  its  pungency 
from  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  so  incensed  the  pope,  that  he 
attempted  to  seize  the  paper  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  giving  vent  at  the 
same  time  to  the  most  indecent  reproaches  against  the  minister  and  his 
sovereigns.  Garoilasso  coolly  waited  till  the  storm  had  subsided,  and 
then  replied  undauntedly,  ^*  That  he  had  uttered  no  more  than  became 
a  loyal  subject  of  Castile ;  that  he  should  never  shrink  from  declaring 
freely  what  his  sovereigns  commanded,  or  what  he  conceived  to  be  for 
the  good  of  Christendom ;  and,  if  his  Holiness  were  displeased  with  it, 
he  could  dismiss  him  &om  his  court,  where  he  was  convinced,  indeed,  his 
residence  could  be  no  longer  useful."  + 

Ferdinand  had  no  better  fortune  at  Venice,  where  his  negotiations  were 
conducted  by  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la  Vega,  an  adroit  diplomatist,  brother 
of  Garoilasso.  These  negotiations  were  resumed  after  the  occupation  of 
Milan  by  the  French,  when  the  minister  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy 
occasioned  by  that  event  to  excite  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
proposed  aggression  on  Naples.  But  the  republic  was  too  sorely  pressed 
by  the  Turkish  war, — ^which  Sforza,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion 
in  his  own  favour,  had  brought  on  his  country, — ^to  allow  leisure  for 
other  operations.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  court  succeed  any  better  at  this 
crisis  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whose  magnificent  pretensions  were 
ridiculously  contrasted  with  his  limited  authority,  and  still  more  limited 
revenues,  so  scanty,  indeed,  as  to  gain  him  the  contemptuous  epithet 
among  the  Italians  of  pochi  denariy  or  "  the  Moneyless."  He  had 
conceived  himself,  indeed,  greatly  injured,  both  on  the  score  of  his 
imperial  rights  and  his  connexion  with  Sforza,  by  the  conquest  of  Milan ; 
but,  with  uie  levity  and  cupidity  essential  to  his  character,  he  suffered 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court  to  be 
bribed  into  a  truce  with  king  Louis,  which  gave  the  latter  full  scope  for 
his  meditated  enterprise  on  Naples. 

Thus  disembarrassed  of  the  most  formidable  means  of  annoyance,  the 

*  Louis  XII.,  for  the  good  offices  of  the  pope  in  the  affair  of  his  divorce  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Jeanne  of  France,  promised  the  uncardinalled  Caisai*  liorgia  the  duchy  of  Valence 
in  Dauphiny,  with  a  rent  of  20,000  livres,  and  a  considurable  force  to  support  him  in  his 
flagitious  enterprises  against  the  princes  of  Romagna. 

t  Garoilasso  do  la  Vega  seems  to  have  possessed  little  of  the  courtly  and  politic  address 
of  a  diplomatist.  In  a  subsequent  audience  which  the  pope  gave  him,  together  with  a 
special  embi\ssy  from  Castile,  his  blunt  ex|>ostulation  so  much  exasperated  liis  Holiness, 
that  the  latter  hinted  it  would  not  cost  him  much  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
The  bold  bearing  of  the  Custilian,  however,  appears  to  have  had  its  effect ;  smce  we  find 
the  pope  soon  after  levoking  an  offensive  ecclesiastical  provision  he  liad  mstdc  in  Spain, 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  eulogise  the  character  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in 
full  consistory. 
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French  monaTcli  went  briskly  &rward  with  his  preparations,  the  object 
of  which  he  did  not  afiCect  to  conoeal.  Frederioi  the  unfortunate  kin^  of 
NapleS)  saw  himself  with  dismay  now  menaced  with  the  loss  of  empire, 
before  he  had  time  to  taste  the  sweets  of  it.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  refuge,  in  his  desolate  condition,  from,  the  impending  storm.  His 
treasury  was  drained,  and  his  kingdom  wasted  by  the  late  war.  His 
subjects,  although  attached  to  his  person,  were  too  familiar  with  reyelu- 
tions  to  stake  their  lives  or  fortunes  on  the  cast.  His  countrymen,  the 
Italians,  were  in  the  interest  of  his  enemy ;  and  his  nearest  neighbour, 
the  pope,  had  drawn  from  personal  pique  motives  for  the  most  decuily 
hostuity.*  He  had  as  little  reliance  on  the  king  of  Spain  his  natural 
ally  ancl  kinsman,  who,  he  well  knew,  had  always  regarded  the  crown 
of  Naples  as  his  own  rightful  inheritance  He  resolved,  therefore^  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  French  monarch ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  propitu^ 
him  by  the  most  humiliating  ooncessions, — ^the  offer  of  an  annual  mbute 
and  the  surrender  into  his  hands  of  some  of  the  principal  fortresses  ia 
the  kingdom.  Finding  these  advances  coldly  received,  he  invoked,  in 
the  extremity  of  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet,  the 
terror  of  Christendom,  requesting  such  supplies  of  troops  as  should  enaUe 
him  to  make  head  agamst  their  common  foe.  This  desperate  step 
produced  no  other  result  than  that  of  furnishing  the  enemies  of  thie 
unhappy  prince  with  a  plausible  ground  of  accusation  against  him,  of 
which  tney  did  not  fail  to  make  good  use. 

The  Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  most  yivid 
remonstrances  tm'ough  its  resident  minister,  or  agents  expressly  accredited 
for  the  purpose,  against  the  proposed  expedition  of  Louis  the  Twelfth. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  guarantee  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  tribute 
profBered  by  the  king  of  Naples.  But  the  reckless  ambition  of  the 
French  monarch,  overleaping  the  barriers  of  prudence,  and  indeed  of 
common  sense,  disdained  the  fruits  of  conquest  without  the  name. 

Ferdinand  now  found  himself  apparently  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
ubandoning  the  prize  at  once  to  the  French  king,  or  of  making  battle 
with  him  in  defence  of  his  royal  kinsman.  The  fist  of  these  measurcB^ 
which  would  bring  a  restless  and  powerful  rival  on  the  borders  of  his 
Sicilian  dominions,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The  latter, 
which  pledged  him  a  second  time  to  the  support  of  pretensions  hostile  to 
his  own,  was  scarcely  more  palatable.  A  third  expedient  suggested 
itself;  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  as  hinted  in  the  negotiations  with 
Charles  the  Eighth,  by  which  means  the  Spanish  government,  if  it  could 
not  rescue  the  whole  prize  from  the  grasp  of  Louis,  would  at  leaat  divide 
it  with  hira.f 

Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  Gralla,^  the  minister  at  the 

•  Alexander  VI.  had  roqucsted  the  hand  of  Carlotta,  daughter  of  king  Frederic,  for  hia 
son,  Cseaar  Porgia :  btit  this  was  a  sacrifice  at  which  pride  and  parental  affection  alike 
revolted.    Tho  slight  was  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  imp'acable  Borgias. 

t  Sec  Part  II.  Chapter  3  of  tliis  History.  Ferdinand,  it  seems,  enterteined  the  thought 
of  visiting  It;ily  in  person.  This  appears  from  a  letter,  or  rather  an  elaborate  memorial  of 
Garcilasso  do  la  Vega,  tirging  various  considerations  to  dissuade  his  master  from  this  step. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  lays  oyten  the  policy  and  relative  strength  of  the  Italian  states,  half 
of  whom,  at  least,  he  rrgjirds  as  in  the  interests  of  France.  At  the  same  time  ho  advises 
tlie  king  to  carry  tho  war  across  his  own  borders  into  the  French  territoiy,  and  thus,  by 
compelling  Tvouis  to  withdraw  his  forces,  in  part,  from  Italy,  cripple  his  operations  in  that 
cmmtry.  The  letter  is  ftill  of  the  suggestions  of  a  shrewd  policy,  but  shows  that  the 
wnter  knew  much  more  of  Italian  pohtioa  than  of  what  was  then  passing  in  the  cabinets 
of  runs  and  Madrid. 
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court  of  Paris,  to  sound  the  goyemment  on  this  head,  bringing  it  forward 
as  his  own  private  suggestion.  Care  was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
a  party  in  the  French  councils  to  the  interests  of  Ferdinand,*  The 
suggestions  of  the  Spanish  envoj  received  additional  weight  from  the 
report  of  a  considerable  armament  then  equipping  in  the  port  of  Malaga. 
Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to  co-operate  with  the  Venetiajis  in  the  defence 
of  their  possessions  in  the  Levant.  Its  main  object  howevei*,  was  to 
cover  the  coasts  of  Sicily  in  any  event  from  the  French,  and  to  afford 
means  for  prompt  action  on  any  point  ^here  circumstances  might  require 
it.  The  fleet  consisted  of  about  sixty  sail,  large  and  small,  and  carried 
forces  amounting  to  six  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  picked 
men^  many  of  them  drawn  fvom  the  hardy  regions  of  the  north,  which 
had  been  taxed  least  severely  in  the  Moorish  wars. 

The  command  of  the  wnole  was  intrusted  to  the  Great  Captain. 
Gk>nsalvo  of  Cordova,  who,  since  his  return  home,  had  fully  sustainea 
the  high  reputation  which  his  brilliant  military  talents  had  acquired  for 
him  abroad.  Numerous  volunteers,,  comprehending  the  noblest  of  the 
young  chivalry  of  Spain  pressed  forward  to  serve  under  the  banner 
of  tms  accomplished  and  popular  chieftain.  Among  ihem  may  be 
particularly  noticed  Diego  de  MendoKa,  son  of  the  grand  cardinal,  Pedro 
de  la  Paz,t  Oonzalo  Pizarro,  father  of  the  celebrated  adventurer  of  Pern, 
and  Diego  de  Paredes,  whose  personal  prowess  and  feats  of  extravagaait 
daring  furnished  many  an  inoredible  legend  for  chronicle  and  romance. 
With  this  gallant  armament  the  great  captain  weighed  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Malaga,  in  May  1500,  designing  to  touch  at  Sicily  befdre  proceeds 
mg  against  the  Turks. 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain,  respecting 
Naples,  were  brought  to  a  close,  by  a  treaty  for  the  equal  partition  of 
that  kingdom  between  the  two  powers,  ratihed  at  Granada,  Novemjber 
11th,  1500.  This  extraordinary  document,  after  enlarging  on  the 
unmixed  evils  fbwing  from  war,  and  the  obligation  on  all  Christians  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  blessed  peace  bequeathed  them  by  the  Saviour, 
proceeds  to  state,  tiiat  no  other  pnnce,  save  the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon, 
can  pretend  to  a  title  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  and  as  king  Frederic,  its 
present  occupant,  has  seen  fit  to  endanger  the  safety  of  aO.  Christendom 
by  brioging  on  it  its  bitterest  enemy  t£e  Turks,  the  contracting  parties, 
in  order  to  rescue  it  irom  this  imminent  peril,  and  preserve  inviolate  t^e 
bond  of  peace,  agree  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  divide  it 
between  them.  It  is  then  provided,  that  the  northern  portion,  oompro- 
hending  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Abruzzo,  be  assigned  to  France,  with 
the  title  of  King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  southern  consisting 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  those  provinces,  to 
Spain.  The  doganay  an  important  duty  levied  on  the  nocks  of  the 
Capitanate,  was  to  be  collected  by  the  ofhccrs  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  divided  equally  with  France.  Lastly  any  inequality  between  the 
respective  territories  was  to  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  revenues  to  each  of 

*  AccoTviing  to  Ziirita,  Ferdinand  scoured  the  services  of  Quillaiune  de  Poictiers,  lord  of 
C16rieux  aud  governor  ot  Paris,  by  the  promise  of  the  city  of  Cotron,  mortgaged  to  him  in 
Italy. 

t  This  cavalier,  one  of  the  most  valiant  captsUns  in  the  army  w&8  so  diminutive  in  si^e, 
tliat,  when  mounted,  he  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  high  dcmipcak  war-saddle  then  in 
vogue ;  which  led  a  wag,  actioi-diug  to  Brantome,  when  asked  if  he  had  seen  Don  Pedro  d« 
Paz  pass  that  way,  to  answer  tliat  "  ho  had  seen  ius  horse  and  saddle,  but  no  rider." 
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the  parties  should  be  precisely  equal.  The  treaty  was  to  be  kept 
profoundly  secret  until  preparations  were  completed  ior  the  simultaneous 
occupation  of  the  devoted  territory  by  the  combined  powers. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  this  celebrated  compact,  by  which  two 
European  potentates  coolly  carved  out  and  divided  between  them  the 
entire  dominions  of  a  thira,  who  had  ^iven  no  cause  for  umbrage,  and 
with  whom  they  were  both  at  that  time  in  pjerfect  peace  and  amity. 
Similar  instances  of  political  robbery  (to  call  it  by  the  coarse  name  it 
merits)  have  occurred  in  later  times ;  but  never  one  founded  on  more 
flimsy  pretexts,  or  veiled  under  a  more  detestable  mask  of  hypocrisy. 
The  principal  odium  of  the  transaction  has  attached  to  Ferdinand,  as  the 
kinsman  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  Naples.  His  conduct,  howev^, 
admits  of  some  palliatory  considerations  that  cannot  be  claimed  for 
Louis. 

The  Aragonese  nation  always  regarded  the  bequest  of  Ferdinand's 
uncle,  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  in  favour  of  his  natural  ofispring,  as  an 
unwarrantable  and  illegal  act.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  won 
by  their  ovm  good  swords,  and,  as  such,  was  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
their  own  princes.  Nothing  but  the  domestic  troubles  of  his  dominions 
had  prevented  John  the  Second  of  Aragon,  on  the  decease  of  his  brother, 
from  asserting  his  claim  by  arms.  His  son,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had 
Mtherto  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation  of  the  bastard  branch  of  his  house 
only  from  similar  causes.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch,  lie 
had  made  some  demonstrations  of  vindicating  his  pretensions  to  NaplesL 
which,  however,  the  intelligence  he  received  from  mat  kingdom  induced 
him  to  defer  to  a  more  convenient  season.*  But  it  was  deferring,  not 
relinquishing  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  he  carefully  avoided 
entering  into  such  engagements  as  should  compel  him  to  a  diiFerent 
policy  by  connecting  his  own  interests  with  those  of  Frederic ;  and  with 
this  view,  no  doubt,  rejected  the  alliance,  strongly  solicited  by  the  latter, 
of  the  duke  of  Calabria,  heir  apparent  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  with  his 
third  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria.  Indeed,  this  disposition  of  Ferdinand 
so  far  from  being  dissembled,  was  well  understood  by  the  court  of  Naples, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  its  own  historians. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  imdisturbed  succession  of  four  princes  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  each  of  whom  had  received  the  solemn  recognition 
of  the  people,  might  have  healed  any  defects  in  their  original  title,  how- 
ever glarmg.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  extenuation  of  both  the 
French  and  Spanish  claims,  that  the  principles  of  monarchical  succession 
were  but  imperfectly  settled  in  that  day ;  that  oaths  of  allegiance  were 
tendered  too  lightly  by  the  Neapolitans,  to  carry  the  same  weight  as  in 
other  nations ;  and  that  the  prescriptive  right  derived  from  possession, 
necessarily  indeterminate,  was  greatly  weakened  in  this  case  by  the 
comparatively  few  years,  not  more  than  foi-ty,  during  which  the  bastard 
line  of  Aragon  had  occupied  the  throne, — a  period  much  shorter  than 
that,  after  which  the  house  of  York  had  in  England,  a  few  years  before, 
successfully  contested  the  validity  of  the  Lancastrian  title.  It  should  be 
added,  that  Ferdinand's  views  appear  to  have  perfectly  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  Spanish  nation  at  large  ;  not  one  writer  of  the  time,  whom  I 
have  met  witn,  intimating  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  title  to  Naples, 
while  not  a  few  insist  on  it  with  unnecessary  emphasis.    It  is  but  fair 

»  See  Part  II.,  Chapter  8,  of  this  Histoiy. 
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to  state,  however,  that  foreigners,  who  contemplated  the  transaction 
with  a  more  impartial  eye,  condemned  it  as  iniiicting  a  deep  stain  on  the 
characters  of  both  ^tentates.  Indeed,  something  like  an  apprehension 
of  this,  in  the  parties  themselves,  may  be  inferred  from  their  solicitude 
to  deprecate  public  censure  by  masking  their  designs  under  a  pretended 
zeal  for  religion. 

Before  the  conferences  respecting  the  trea^  were  brought  to  a  dose, 
the  Spanish  armada  under  Gonsalvo,  after  a  detention  of  two  months  in 
Sicily,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  two  thousand  recruits,  who  had  been 
serving  as  mercenaries  in  Italy,  held  its  course  for  the  Morea.  (Sep- 
tember 21st,  1500.)  The  Turkish  squadron,  lying  before  Napoli  di 
Eomania,  without  waiting  Gonsalvo's  approach,  raised  the  siege,  and 
retreated  precipitately  to  Constantinople.  The  Spanish  genercu,  then 
uniting  his  forces  with  the  Venetians,  stationed  at  Corfu,  proceeded  at 
once  against  the  fortified  place  of  St.  George,  in  Cephalonia,  which  the 
Turks  had  lately  wrested  from  the  republic* 

The  town  stood  high  on  a  rocR,  in  an  impregnable  position,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  four  hundred  Turks,  all  veteran  soldiers,  prepared  to  die 
in  its  defence.  We  have  not  room  for  the  details  of  this  siege,  in 
which  both  parties  displayed  unbounded  courage  and  resources,  and 
which  was  protracted  nearly  two  months  under  all  the  privations  of 
famine,  and  the  inclemencies  of  a  cold  and  stormy  winter. 

At  length,  weary  with  this  fatal  procrastination,  Gonsalvo  and  the 
Venetian  admiral,  resaro,  resolved  on  a  simultaneous  attack  on  separate 
quarters  of  the  town.  The  ramparts  had  been  already  shaken  by  the 
mining  operations  of  Pedro  Navarro,  who,  in  the  Italian  wars,  acquired 
such  terrible  celebrity  in  this  department,  till  then  little  understood. 
The  Venetian  cannon,  larger  and  better  served  than  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
had  opened  a  practicable  breach  in  the  works,  which  the  besieged 
repaired  with  such  temporary  defences  as  they  could.  The  signal  being 
ffiven  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  two  armies  made  a  desperate  assault  on 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  under  cover  of  a  murderous  fire  of  artil- 
lery. The  Turks  sustained  the  atteok  with  dauntless  resolution,  stepping 
up  the  breach  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  and 
pouring  down  volleys  of  shot,  arrows,  burning  oil  and  sulphur,  and 
missiles  of  every  kind,  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  But  the  desperate 
energy,  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  proved  too  strong  for  them. 
Some  forced  the  breach,  others  scaled  the  ramparts ;  and,  after  a  short 
and  deadly  struggle  within  the  walls,  the  brave  garrison,  four-fifths  of 
whom  with  their  commander  had  fallen,  were  overpowered,  and  the 
victorious  banners  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Mark  were  planted  side  by  side 
triumphantly  on  the  towers. 

The  capture  of  this  place,  although  accomplished  at  considerable  loss, 
and  after  a  most  gallant  resistance,  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  was  of 
great  service  to  the  Venetian  cause  ;  since  it  was  the  first  check  given 
to  the  arms  of  Bajazet,  who  had  filched  one  place  after  another  from  the 

*  Goxusalvo  was  detained  most  unexpectedly  in  Messina,  which  he  had  reached  July  19, 
by  various  embarrassments,  enumerated  in  his  correspondence  with  the  sovereigns.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  for  the  troops  was  amoug  the  most  prominent.  The  people 
of  the  island  showed  no  goodwill  to  the  cause.  Obstacles  multiplied  imtil  it  seemed  as 
if  they  came  from  the  devil  himself.  Among  others,  he  indicates  the  coldness  of  the 
viceroy.    Fiut  of  these  letters,  as  usual,  is  in  cypher. 
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republic,  menaomg  its  -wbole  colonial  territory  in  the  Levant.  The 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  King  Ferdinand's  succoor  to  the  Venetians 
jpained  him  high  reputation  throughout  Europe,  and  wecisely  of  the 
kind  which  he  most  coyeted,  that  of  being  the  zealous  defender  of  the 
f^ith ;  while  it  formed  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  cold  snpineness  of  ihe 
other  powers  of  Christendom. 

The  capture  of  St.  George  restored  to  Venice  the  possesuon  of 
Cephalonia ;  and  the  Great  Captain,  having  accomplished  this  importaat 
object,  returned  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1501,  to  Sicily. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  an  embassy  waited  on  him,  from  the  Vene- 
tian senate,  te  express  their  grateful  sense  of  his  services,  which  thejr 
testified  by  enrolling  his  name  on  the  golden  book  as  a  nobleman  of 
Venice,  and  by  a  magnificent  present  of  plate,  curious  silks  and  velverfas, 
and  a  Ertud  of  beautifol  Turkish  horses.  Gonsalvo  courteously  accepted 
the  proffered  honours,  but  distributed  the  whole  of  the  eostiy  largesB, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  pdiate,  among  his  fnends  and 
soldiers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Louis  the  Twelfth  having  completed  his  prqnn^ 
tions  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  an  army  condsting  of  one  tnoosand 
lances  and  ten  thousand  Swiss  and  Gascon  foot,  crossed  the  Alps,  aatd 
directed  its  march  towards  the  south  (June  let,  1501).  Ait  the  sane 
time  a  powerful  armament,  under  Philip  de  Ravensteim,  with  edtx 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  troops  on  board,  quitted  Genoa 
for  the  Neapolitan  capital.  The  command  of  the  land  forces  was 
given  to  the  Sire  d'Aubigny,  the  same  brave  and  experienced  o&joer 
who  had  formerly  coped  with  Gonsalvo  in  the  campaigns  of  Calabria. 

No  sooner  had  d'Aubigny  crossed  the  papal  borders,  than  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors  announced  to  Alexander  the  Sixth  «nd  :£he 
•college  of  cardinals  the  existence  of  the  treaty  lor  the  partition  of  the 
Mngdom  between  the  sovereigns  their  masters,  requesting  his  Holiness 
to  confirm  it,  and  grant  them  the  investiture  of  their  respective  shares. 
Li  this  very  reasonable  petition,  his  Holiness,  well  drilled  in  the  part  lie 
was  to  play,  acquiesced  without  difficulty;  declaring  himself  moved 
thereto  solely  by  his  consideration  of  the  pious  intentions  of  the  parties, 
and  the  unwortniness  of  King  Frederic,  whose  treachery  to  the  Ghiistian 
commonwealth  had  forfeited  all  right  (if  he  ever  possessed  any)  to  the 
•crown  of  Naples. 

From  the  moment  that  the  French  forces  had  descended  into  Lombardy, 
the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  with  breathless  expectation  on  GonsalyOy 
and  nis  army  in  Sicily.  The  bustling  preparations  of  the  French  monaroii 
had  diffused  the  knowledge  of  his  designs  throughout  Europe.  Those  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  remained  enveloped  in  profound 
secrecy.  Few  doubted  that  Ferdinand  would  step  forward  to  shield  his 
kinsman  from  the  invasion  which  menaced  him,  and,  it  might  be,  his 
own  dominions  in  Sicily ;  and  they  looked  to  the  immediate  junction  of 
Gonsalvo  with  King  Frederic,  in  order  that  their  combined  strengtii 
might  overpower  the  enemy  before  he  had  gained  a  footing  in  the 
kingdom.  Great  was  their  astonishment  when  the  scales  dropped  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  beheld  the  movements  of  Spain  in  perfect  accordance 
with  those  of  France,  and  directed  to  crush  their  common  victim  between 
them.  They  could  scarcely  credit,  says  Guicciardim,  that  Louis  the 
Twelfth   could  be  so  blind  as  to  reject  the  proffered  vassalage  and 
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subdaiitial  Borereignty  of  Naples,  in  order  tojilnere  it  inth  so  artful  and 
das^erous  a  rival  as  Ferdinand. 

Tne  unfortunate  Frederic,  wJio  had  been  advised  for  some  time  past 
of  the  unMendly  dispo^tioxi  of  the  Spanish  government,*  saw  mo  refuge 
from  the  dark  tempest  muBtering  against  mm  on  the  x>ppo8ite  quarten 
of  his  kingdom.  He  collected  sudi  "&oops  as  he  oonld,  however,  in  order 
to  make  battle  with  the  nearest  enemy  before  he  should  cross  the 
threshold.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  French  army  resumed  its  -mfiT^rfi. 
Before  quittin?  Home,  a  brawl  arose  between  some  French  soldiers  and 
Spaniards  resident  in  the  capital ;  each  party  asserting  the  paramount 
right  of  its  own  sovereign  to  the  crown  of  I^aples.  From  words  they 
soon  came  to  blows,  and  many  lives  were  lost  before  the  fray  could  bQ 
quelled ;  a  melancholv  augury  for  the  permanence  of  the  concord  .'•» 
'unrighteously  establisned  between  the  two  governments. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  crossed  the  Neapolitan  frontieE. 
Frederic,  who  had  taken  post  at  St.  Germano,  found  himself  so  weak 
<iiat  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  on  its  approach,  and  retreat  on  hm 
mpital.  The  invaders  went  forward,  occupying  one  place  after  another 
with  little  resistance,  till  they  came  before  Capua,  where  tiiey  received  & 
temporary  check.  During  a  parley  for  the  surrender  of  that  place,  they 
burst  into  the  town,  and  giving  free  scope  to  their  fiendish  pa^onfi, 
butchered  seven  thousand  citizens  in  the  streets,  and  perpetrated  outrages 
worse  than  death  on  their  defenceless  wives  and  daughters.  It  was  qb. 
this  occasion  that  Alexander  the  Sixth's  son,  the  infamous  CsDsar  Borgia, 
selected  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  from  the  principal  ladies  of  the  place, 
and  sent  them  back  to  Rome,  to  swell  the  complement  of  his  seraglio. 
The  dreadful  doom  of  Capua  intimidated  further  resistance,  but  inspired 
such  detestation  of  the  French  thronghoist  the  country,  as  proved  of 
infinite  prejudice  to  their  cause  in  their  subsequent  struggle  with  the 
Spaniards.       i 

Xing  Frederic,  shodced  at  bringing  such  calamities  on  his  subjects, 
resigned  his  oapital  without  u  blow  in  its  defence,  and,  retreating  to  the 
isle  of  Isehia,  soon  after  embraced  the  counsel  of  the  French  admind 
Kavenstein,  to  accept  a  safe-conduct  into  France,  and  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  Louis.  (Oct.  1501.)  The  latter  received  him  cour^ 
teously,  and  assigned  him  the  duchy  of  Anion  with  an  ample  revenue  iat 
his  maintenance,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  French  king,  was  continued 
After  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  the  crown  of  Naples.  With  this 
show  of  magnanimity,  howevCT,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  his  royal 
guest;  xmder  pretence  of  paying  him  the  ^atest  respect,  he  placed 
a  guard  over  his  person,  anid  thus  detained  him  in  a  sort  of  honourabb 
captivity  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  in  1504. 

Frederic  was  the  last  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  Aragon  who  held 
the  Neapolitan  sceptre ;  a  line  of  princes  who,  whatever  might  be  their 
characters  in  other  respects,  accorded  that  munificent  patronage  to 
letters  which  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  over  the  roughest  and  most  turbuknt 
reign.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  an  amiable  and  acoompUslied 

*  In  the  month  of  April  the  kmff  of  Nipples  received  letters  'Grom  his  eavoyu  in  Qpaia, 
wiii^^n  by  command  of  Kinff  Ferdmand,  informing  hiDi  that  he  had  nothing  to  ex^peet 
from  that  monarch  in  case  of  an  mvasion  of  his  tei-ritories  by  France.  Frederic  bitteiily 
oomidained  of  the  late  hour  at  which  this  intelligence  was  given,  which  9£E8ctxuBJXj ; 
vented  an  accommodatiou  he  might  otherwise  have  made  with  Ei^gXiouis* 
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prinoe,  like  Frederic,  would  have  done  still  more  towards  the  moral 
development  of  his  people,  by  healing  the  animosities  which  had  so  long 
festered  in  their  bosoms.  His  gentle  character,  howeyer,  was  ill  suited 
to  the  evil  times  on  which  he  had  fallen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  found  greater  contentment  in  the  calm  and  cultivated  retirement  of 
his  latter  years,  sweetened  by  the  sympathies  of  friendship  which  adver- 
sity had  proved,*  than  when  placed  on  the  dazzling  heighte  which  attract 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  mankind. 

Early  in  March  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  had  received  his  first  official 
intelligence  of  the  partition  treaty,  and  of  his  own  appointment  to  the 
post  of  lieutenant-general  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  He  &lt  natural  regret 
at  being  called  to  act  against  a  prince  whose  character  he  esteemed,  and 
with  whom  he  had  once  been  placed  in  the  most  intimate  and  friendly 
relations.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  returned  to  Frederic,  before 
taking  up  arms  against  him,  the  duchy  of  St.  Angel  and  the  other  large 
domains  with  which  that  monarch  had  requited  ms  services  in  the  late 
war,  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  released  from  his  obligations  of 
homage  and  fealty.  The  generous  monarch  readily  complied  with  the 
latter  part  of  his  request,  but  insisted  on  his  retaining  the  grant,  which 
he  declared  an  inadequate  compensation,  after  all,  for  the  benefits  the 
Great  Captain  had  once  rendered  him. 

The  levies  assembled  at  Messina  amounted  to  three  hundred  heavyr 
armed,  three  hundred  light  horse,  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
infantry,  together  with  a  small  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  which  the 
Castilian  ambassador  had  collected  in  Italy.  The  number  of  the  forces 
was  inconsiderable ;  but  they  were  in  excellent  condition,  well  disciplined^ 
and  seasoned  to  all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  war.  On  the  $th  of  July, 
the  Great  Captain  landed  at  Tropea,  and  commenced  the  conquest  of 
Calabria,  ordering  the  fleet  to  keep  along  the  coast,  i|i  order  to  furnish 
whatever  supplies  he  might  need.  The  ground  was  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  old  relations  he  had  formed  there,  as 
well  as  by  the  important  posts  which  the  Spanish  government  had 
retained  in  its  hands  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  late 
war.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  or  coldness  of  the  great  Angevin 
lords  who  resided  in  this  quarter,  the  entire  occupation  of  the  two 
Calabrias,  with  the  exception  of  Tarento,  was  effected  in  less  than  a 
month. 

This  city,  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  defence  against  Hannibal^ 
was  of  the  last  importance.  King  Frederic  had  sent  tmther  his  eldest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  a  youtii  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  under 
the  care  of  Juan  de  Guevara,  count  of  Potenza,  with  a  strone  body  of 
troops,  considering  it  the  place  of  greatest  security  in  his  dominions. 
Independentiy  of  the  strength  of  its  works,  it  was  rendered  nearly 
inaccessible  by  its  natural  position ;  having  no  communication  with  the 
main  land  except  by  two  bridges,  at  opposite  quarters  of  the  to^ny.  com 
manded  by  strong  towers,  while  its  exposure  to  the  sea  made  it  easily 
open  to  supplies  from  abroad. 

*  The  reader  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  Neapolitan  poet  Sannazaro.  whoee  fidelity  to 
his  royal  master  forms  so  beautiful  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Pontano,  and  indeed  of 
too  many  of  his  tribe,  whose  gratitude  is  of  that  sort  that  will  only  rise  above  zero  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  court.  Bis  various  poetical  effusions  afford  a  noble  testimony  to  the  virtues 
o£>  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  the  more  unsuspicious  as  many  of  them  were  produced  iu 
the  days  of  his  adversity. 
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tJonwlTO  VKW  tliat  the  only  method  of  reducing  the  placo  irniBt  be  by 
WookadB.  Disa^eeable  as  die  dday  was,  ]ie  prepared  to  lay  repulor 
Bieee  ta  it,  ordermg  the  fleet  to  sail  roiind  the  BOUthem  point  of  Calabria, 
and  bioekade  the  port  of  Tarento,  while  ha  threw  up  works  on  the  land 
side,  whicli  cammanded  the  passeB  to  the  town,  and  out  off  its  oom- 
mnnioalionB  with  the  neighbouring  country.  The  place,  however,  was 
well  victualled,  and  the  ^afrison  prepared  to  maintain  it  to  the  last. 

Sothing  tries  more  Beverelj  the  patience  and  discipline  of  the  soldier 
"Qmn  a  life  of  sluggish,  inaction,  nnenlivened,  aa  in  the  present  instance, 
bj  any  of  the  rencuntrcs,  or  feata  of  arms,  which  keep  up  military  ex- 
CltemBnt,  and  gratify  the  cupidity  or  ambition  of  the  warrior.  The 
B^aniah  troops,  coojied  up  within  their  entreaohments,  and  disgtiBted 
Vith  the  languid  monotony  of  their  life,  east  many  a  wistful  glance  to 
fhe  stirring  scenes  of  war  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  where  Ceesar  Borgia  held 
out  magnifaoent  jjromiscs  of  pay  and  plunder  to  bU  who  embarked  in  hia 
tulTenturoua  enterprises.  He  courted  the  aid,  in  particular,  of  the 
Spanish  veterans,  whose  worth  he  well  understood,  for  they  had  often 
served  under  his  banner,  in  his  feuds  with  the  Italian  princes.  In  oon- 
Bequence  of  these  inducements,  some  of  Oonsalvo'a  men  were  found  to 
desert  every  day ;  while  those  who  remained  were  becoming  hourly  mora 
discontented,  ttom  the  large  arrears  due  from  the  government;  for 
Ferdinand,  as  already  remarked,  conducted  his  operations  with  a  stinted 
economy,  very  didercnt  from  the  prompt  and  liberal  expenditure  of  the 
queen,  always  competent  to  its  object. 

A.  trivial  incident,  at  this  time,  swelled  the  popular  discontent  into 
mutiny.  The  French  fleet,  after  tie  capture  of  Naples,  was  ordered  to 
the  Ijevant  to  assist  the  Venetians  against  the  Turka.  Ravenstein, 
ambitiouB  of  eclipsing  the  exploits  of  the  Qrcat  Captain,  turned  his 
arms  against  Miulene,  with  the  desiga  of  recovering  it  for  the  republic- 
He  totally  failed  in  the  attack,  and  his  fleet  waa  soon  aft^r  scattered  by 
A  tempest,  and  his  own  ship  wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Ceriji^.  He  sub- 
sequently found  his  way,  with  several  of  his  principal  offleera,  to  the 
shores  ot  Calabria,  where  he  landed  in  the  moat  forlum  and  desperate 
plight.  Gonsalvu,  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  no  sooner  learned  his 
necessities,  than  be  sent  him  abundant  eapplies  of  provisions,  adding  a 
ice  of  plate,  and  a  variety  of  elegant  apparel  for  himself  and  fol- 
rs  ;  consulting  his  own  muniliceiit  spirit  in  this,  much  more  than 
the  limited  state  of  his  finances. 

This  eieessive  liberality  was  very  inopportune.  The  soldiers  loudly 
complained  that  their  general  found  treasures  to  squander  on  foreigncra) 
while  his  own  troops  were  defrauded  of  their  pay.  The  Biscayans,  a 
people  of  whom  Gonsalvo  used  to  say,  ' '  he  had  rather  be  a  lion-keeper, 
than  undertake  to  govern  them,"  took  the  lead  in  the  tumult.  It  soon 
swelled  into  open  insurrection ;  and  the  men,  forming  themselves  into 
regular  companies,  marched  to  the  general's  quarters  and  demanded 
payment  of  their  arreors.  One  fellow,  more  insolent  than  the  rest, 
levelled  a  pike  at  his  breast  with  the  most  angry  and  menacing  looks. 
Gonsalvo,  however,  retaining  his  self-possession,  gently  put  it  aside, 

'aa  Juim  UahucU  tJieSpaiilab  minister  st  ViBUba.  aeeTna  lo  hnfd  beefi  fiiUv  sebafbla 
9  traltof  bisnueUr.    Ba  told  the  empem' Hulmiliui,  gr)io  liad  rcuuuUil  thsloao 

... J,OW  dqcalA  froBu  Spain,  thsX  it  mu  oa  miuJL  monuy  as  would  hdISw  King  FBrdioAui 

Ibi  the  conqusst,  mn  oiBrelf  al  Uaij,  but  AMca  into  the  bugi^. 
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'Saying,  with  a  good-naiaired  smile,  **  Higher,  you  careless  knaye,  lift 
your  LBinoe  higher,  or  you  will  run  me  through  in  your  jesting."  As  he 
was  reiterating  his  assurances  of  the  want  of  funds,  and  his  coniideKt 
expectation  of  speedily  obtaining  4ihem,  a  Biscayan  »captain  called  out, 
'^  Send  your  daughter  to  the  brothel,  and  that  will  soon  put  you  in 
funds ! "  This  was  a  fjavourite  daughter  named  Elvira,  whom  Gkmsal^o 
loved  so  tenderly,  that  he  would  not  part  with  her,  ev«n  inlah  campaigns. 
Although  stung  to  the  heart  by  this  audacious  taunt,  he  made  no  reply ; 
but  without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  continued,  in  taie 
same  tone  as  before,  to  expostulate  with  the  insurgents,  who  at  lengidi 
were  prevailed  on  to  draw  off,  and  disperse  to  their  quarters.  The  nest 
morning,  the  appalling  spectacle  of  tiie  lifeless  body  of  the  Biseayam, 
hanging  by  the  neck  irom  a  window  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  beezL 
quartered,  admonished  the  army  that  there  were  limits  to  the  generaTs 
£)rbearance  it  was  not  prudent  to  overstep^ 

An  unexpected  «vent,  which  took  place  tat  this  juncture,  contributed 
jBven  more  than  this  monitory  lesson  to  restore  subordination  to  the  army. 
This  was  the  capture  of  a  Genoese  galleon  with  a  valuable  freigft, 
<imfLy  iron,  bound  to  some  Turkish  port,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  Levaait:; 
which  Gronsalvo,  moved  no  doubt  by  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause, 
ordered  to  be  seized  by  the  Spani^  omiserB ;  and  the  cargo  to  be  disH 
jposed  of  for  the  satasfacticni  of  his  troops.  Giovio  charitably  excuses 
4his  <act  of  hostility  against  a  friendly  power  with  the  remark,  that 
**  when  the  Great  Captaiu  did  anything  cemtrary  to  law,  he  was  wont  to 
«ay,  ^  A  general  must  secure  ^Qie  victory  at  all  hazards,  right  or  wrong : 
doid,  w&en  he  has  done  this,  he  lian  compensate  those  whom  he  has 
js^jured  with  tenfold  benefits.'  " 

The  unexpected  length  of  the  siege  of  Tarento  determined  Gonsalvo, 
At  length,  to  adopt  bolder  measures  for  qviickening  its  termination.  Hhe 
tSAjj  whose  insulated  position  hsa  been  noticed,  was  bounded  on  Hie 
north  by  a  lake,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  forming  an  excellent  interior 
iiarbour,  about  ^hteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants, 
trusting  to  the  natural  defences  of  this  quarter,  had  omitted  to  proted; 
it  by  fortifications,  and  the  houses  Tose  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  the 
basin.  Into  this  reservoir  the  Spanish  commander  resolved  to  transport 
«uoh  of  his  vessels  then  riding  in  ihe  outer  bay,  as  from  their  size  could 
be  conveyed  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divided  it  fi^om  the  inner. 

After  incredible  toil,  twenty  of  the  smallest  craft  were  moved  on  huge 
oars  and  rollers  across  the  intervening  land,  and  safely  launched  on  the 
•bosom  of  the  lake.  The  whole  operation  was  performed  amid  the  exciting 
accompaniments  of  discharges  of  ordnance,  strains  of  martial  musie, 
iuid  loud  acclamations  of  the  soldiery*  The  inhabitants  of  Tarento  saw 
-with  consternation  the  fleet  so  lately  floating  in  the  open  ocean  under 
Iheir  impregnable  walls,  now  quitting  its  native  element,  and  moving, 
as  it  were,  by  magic,  across  the  land,  to  assault  themr  on  the  quarter 
where  they  were  the  least  defended.* 

The  Neapolitan  commander  perceived  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold 
out  longer,   without  compromising  the  personal  safety  of  the  young 

*  <3onaalvo  took  the  hint  for  thia,  .doabtleas,  from  Hannibars  ^mflar  expedient.  CseMur 
aotioes  a  similar  maaoBuvie  execatad  bgr  him  in  his  wan  in  Spaia.  The  veflsels  which  he 
OBMBd  4o  he  tEaBopoited,  howewr,  BCMMttiraatgr  milM  •f  laad,  irere  much  iofiMrior  ia 
sise  to  those  of  Gronsalvoi. 
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prince  tinder  his  care.  He  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  for  a 
truce  with  the  Great  Captain,  during  which  articles  of  capitulation  were 
arranged,  guaranteeing  to  the  duke  of  Calahria  and  his  followers  the 
right  of  evacuating  the  place  and  going  wherever  they  listed.  The 
Spanish  general,  in  order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  those  engagements^ 
bound  himself  to  observe  them  by  an  oath  on  the  sacrament. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1502,  the  Spamsh  army  took  possession,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  of  the  city  of  Tarento;  and  the  duke  of  Calabria 
with  his  suite  was  permitted  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  father  in 
France.  In  the  mean  time,  advices  were  received  from  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  instructing  Gonsalvo  on  no  account  to  suffer  the  young  prince 
to  escape  from  his  hands,  as  he  was  a  pledge  of  too  great  importance  for 
the  Spanish  government  to  relinquish.  The  general  in  consequence 
sent  after  the  duke,  who  had  proceeded  in  company  with  the  count  of 
Potenza  as  far  as  Bitonto,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Tarento.  Not  long  after,  he  caused 
iiim  to  be  conveyed  on  board  one  of  the  men-of-war  in  the  harboux^ 
and,  in  contempt  of  his  solemn  engagements,  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 

The  national  writers  have  made  many  awkward  attempts  to  varnish 
jQver  this  atrocious  act  of  perfidy  in  their  favourite  hero.  Zurita  vindi* 
oates  it  by  a  letter  from  the  Neapolitan  prince  to  Gonsalvo,  requesting 
ihe  latter  to  take  this  step,  since  ne  preferred  a  residence  in  Spain  to  caasb 
in  France,  but  could  not  with  decency  appear  to  act  in  opposition  to  hit 
father's  wishes  on  the  subjeot.  If  such  a  letter,  however,  were  really 
obtained  from  the  prince,  his  tender  years-  would  entitle  it  to  littib 
weight,  and  of  course  it  would  afford  no  substential  ground  for  justi* 
£cation.  Another  explanation  is  offered  by  Paolo  Giovio,  who  states 
J&at  the  Great  •Captain,  undetermined  what  course  to  adopt,  took  tbe 
opinion  of  certain  learned  jurists.  This  sage  body  decided  ^Vthat 
'Gonsalvo  was  not  bound  by  ms  oath,  since  it  was  repugnant  to  his  para- 
motint  obligations  to  his  master ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  bound  hj 
it,  sinee  it  was  made  without  Ms  privity ! "  The  man  who  trusts  his 
honour  to  the  tampering  of  casuiste,  has  parted  with  it  already.* 

The  only  paUiation  of  the  act  must  be  sought  in  the  prevalent  laxity 
and  corruption  of  the  period,  which  is  rife  with  examples  of  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  both  public  and  private  faith.  Had  this  been  the 
act  of  a  Sforza  indeed,  or  a  Borgia,  it  ooidd  not  reasonably  have  excited 
surprise.  But  coming  from  one  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  nature,  like 
Gonsalvo,  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  unstained  with  any  of  tibe 
grosser  vices  of  the  age,  it  excited  general  astonishment  and  reprobatioii, 
even  among  his  contemporaries.  It  has  left  a  reproach  on  his  name, 
which  the  historian  may  regret,  but  cannot  wipe  away. 

*  In  GonBalvo'B  correspandenoe  is  a  letter  to  the  BovereignB,  written  soon  after  the  ooeor 
pation  of  Tarento.  in  which  he  mentions  his  efforts  to  secure  the  duke  of  Calabria  in  the 
Bponish  interests.  He  speaks  with  confidence  of  his  own  ascendancy  over  the  young  man's 
mind,  and  assures  the  sovereigns  that  the  latter  will  be  content  to  continue  with  him  till 
he  shall  receive  instructions  Eram  Bpain,  how  to  dispose  of  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
Great  Cax>tain  took  care  to  maintain  a  mrveUlartce  over  the  duke,  by  means  of  tho 
attendants  on  his  person.    We  find  no  alltuion  to  any  promises  under  oath. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALtAH  TTABS.-— KUPTURB  WITH    llLAHCB.~OONSALVO  wmOOMD  OT  BARUSTtA, 

1502—1503. 

Bnptiire  between  the  French  and  Spaniards— GonsalTo  retires  io  Barietta->Chiva1rone 
Character  of  the  War— Tourney  near  Trani — Duel  between  Bayard  and  Sot<Mnayor— » 
Distress  of  Barletta— Constancy  of  the  Spaniards— Oonsalvo  storms  and  takes  Buvo— > 
Prepares  to  leave  Barletta. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  partition  treaty  between  Franoe 
and  Spain,  made  so  manifestiy  in  contempt  of  all  good  faith,  wonld  be 
maintained  any  longer  than  suited  the  convenience  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  French  monarch,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prepared,  from 
the  first,  to  dispense  with  it  so  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  own  moiety  of 
the  kingdom;  and  sagacious  men  at  the  Spanish  court  inferred  that 
King  Ferdinand  would  do  as  much,  when  he  should  be  in  a  situation  to 
assert  his  claims  with  success. 

It  was  altogether  improbable,  whatever  might  be  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties,  that  an  arrangement  could  long  subsist,  which  so  rudely  rent 
asunder  the  members  of  this  ancient  monarchv;  or  that  a  thousand 
points  of  collision  should  not  arise  between  rival  hosts,  lying  as  it  were 
on  their  arms  within  bowshot  of  each  other,  and  in  view  of  the  rich  spoil 
which  each  regarded  as  its  own.  Such  grounds  for  rapture  did  occur, 
«ooner  probably  than  either  party  had  foreseen,  and  oeitainly  before  the 
king  of  Aragon  was  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  extremely  loose  language  of  the  partition. 
treaty,  which  assumed  such  a  geographical  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
four  provinces  as  did  not  correspond  with  any  ancient  division,  and  still 
less  with  the  modem,  by  which  the  number  was  multiplied  to  twelve. 
The  central  portion,  comprehending  the  Capitanate,  the  Basilicate,  and 
the  Principality,  became  debatable  ground  between  the  parties,  each  of 
whom  insisted  on  these  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  its  own  moiety. 
The  French  had  no  ground  whatever  for  contesting  the  possession  of  the 
Capitanate,  the  first  of  these  provinces,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
on  account  of  the  tolls  paid  by  the  numerous  fiocks  which  descended 
every  winter  into,  its  sheltered  valleys  from  the  snow-covered  mountains 
of  Abruzzo.*  There  was  more  uncertainty  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
two  other  provinces  were  meant  to  be  assigned.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  language  so  loose,  in  a  matter  requiring  mathematical  precision, 
should  have  been  unintentional. 

Before  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
southern  moiety  of  the  kingdom,  and  while  lying  before  Tarento,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  several  places, 

*  The  provision  of  the  partition  treaty,  that  the  Spaniards  should  collect  the  tolls  paid 
by  the  flocks  on  their  descent  h-om  the  French  district  of  Abruzso  into  the  Capitanate,  is 
oonclusiTe  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  to  assign  the  latter  to  Spain. 
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both  in  the  Capitanate  and  Basilicate.  He  detached  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  protection  of  these  countries,  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Taronto, 
marched  towards  the  north  to  cover  them  with  his  whole  army.  As  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  for  immediato  hostilities,  however,  he  entered 
into  negotiations,  which,  if  attended  with  no  other  advantage,  would  at 
least  gain  him  time.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were 
too  irreconcilable  to  admit  of  compromise;  and  a  personal  conferenoe 
between  the  respective  commanders-in-chief  (April  1st,  1502)  led  to  no 
better  arrangement,  than  that  each  should  retain  his  present  acquisitions 
till  explicit  instructions  could  be  received  from  their  respective  courts. 

But  neither  of  the  two  monarchs  had  further  instructions  to  give ; 
and  the  Catholic  king  contented  himself  with  admonishing  his  general 
to  postpone  an  open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  that  tne  government 
might  have  time  to  provide  more  effectually  for  his  support,  and 
strengthen  itself  by  alliance  with  other  European  powers.  But,  how- 
ever pacific  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  generals,  they  had  no 
power  to  control  the  passions  of  their  soldiers,  who,  thus  broi^ht  into 
immediate  contact,  glared  on  each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  bloodhounds, 
ready  to  slip  the  leash  which  held  them  in  temporary  check.  Hostilities 
soon  broke  out  along  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  the  blame  of  whioh 
each  nation  charged  on  its  opponent.  There  seems  good  ground,  how- 
ever, for  imputing  it  to  the  French ;  since  they  were  altogether  better 
prepared  for  war  than  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  into  it  so  heartily  as 
not  only  to  assail  places  in  the  debatable  ground,  but  in  Apulia,  which 
had  been  unequivocally  assigned  to  their  rivals. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Spanish  court  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
interest  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  its  cause.  Ine  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, although  dissatisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French, 
appeared  wholly  engrossed  with  the  frivolous  ambition  of  a  Koman 
coronation.  The  pontiff  and  his  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  were  closely  bound 
to  Kin^  Louis  by  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  them  in  their 
marauding  enterprises  against  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  Komagna. 
The  other  Italian  princes,  although  deeply  incensed  and  disgusted  by 
this  infamous  alliance,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  colossal  power, 
which  had  planted  its  foot  so  firmly  on  their  territory,  to  offer  any 
resistance.  Venice  alone,  surveying  from  her  distant  watch-tower,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  Peter  MarWr,  the  whole  extent  of  the  political 
horizon,  appeared  to  hesitate.  The  French  ambassadors  loudly  called 
on  her  to  ndfil  the  terms  of  her  late  treaty  with  their  master,  and 
support  him  in  his  approaching  quarrel;  but  that  wily  republic  saw 
with  distrust  the  encroaching  ambition  of  her  powerful  neighbour,  and 
secretly  wished  that  a  counterpoise  might  be  found  in  the  success  of 
Aragon.  Martyr,  who  stopped  at  Venice  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
appeared  before  the  senate  (October,  1501),  and  employed  all  his  elo- 
quence in  supporting  his  master's  cause  in  opposition  to  the  French 
envoys ;  but  his  pressing  entreaties  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  send 
thither  some  competent  person,  as  a  resident  minister,  show  his  own 
conviction  of  the  critical  position  in  which  their  afiairs  stood. 

*  Gonsalvo,  in  his  aooqnnt  of  these  transactions  to  the  sovereiffns,  notices  *'the  intem- 
perate language  and  bearing  "  botn  of  the  yioeroy  and  Al^gre.  Tliis  part  of  the  letter  it 
in  cn^her. 
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Tke  lettenr  o£  iiie  some  intelligent  indiyidnal,  dnring  his  journey 
through  the  Milanese,*  ore  filled  with  the  most  gloomj  foreboding^s  of 
the  termination  of  a  contest  for  which  the  Spaniard^  were  so  indifferently 
proyided ;  while  the  whole  north  of  Italy  was:  alive  with  the  bustlings 
preplarations  of  the  French,  who  loudly  vaunted  their  infkentions  of 
living  their  enemy  not  merely  out  of  Naples,  but  Sioiljr  itself. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  si^rintended  these  preparations  in  person ;  and, 
to  be  near  the  theatre  of  operations,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  AstL  (Jul^,  1502.)  At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  he 
Drought  things  to  an  immediate  issue,  by  commanding  his  general  to 
proclaim  war  at  once  atrainst  the  Spaniards,  unless  they  abandoned  the 
Gapitanate  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  French  forces  in  Naples  amounted,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, to  one  thousand  men-at-arms,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
French  and  Lombard,  and  three  thousand  Swiss  infantry,  in  addition  to 
the  Neapolitan  levies  raised  by  the  Angevin  lords  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Nemoun,  a  braye 
and  chivalrous  young  nobleman  of  the  ancient  house  of  Armagnae,  whose 
funily  connexions  more  than  talents  had  raised  to  the  perilous  post  of 
viceroy  over  the  head  of  the  veteran  D'Aubigny.  The*  latter  wouM  have 
thrown  up  his  commission  in  disgust,  but  mr  the  remonstrances  of  his 
sovereign,  who  prevailed  on  him  to.  remain  where  his  eounsels  were  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  supply  the  inexperience  of  the  young  commander. 
The  jealousy  and  wilfulness  of  the  latter,  however,^  defeated  these 
intentions :  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  chie&,  extending  to  tlieir 
followers,  led  to  a  fatal  want  of  concert  in  their  movements. 

With  these  officers  were  united  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
Freneh  chivalry ;  among  whom  may  be  noticed  Jacques  de  ChabanneSy 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Sire  de  la  Psdice,  a  favourite  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  and  well  entitled  to  be  so  by  his  deserts;  Louis  d'Ars;  Ives 
d'Al^gre,  brother  of  the  Precy  who  gained  so  much  renown  in  the  wars 
of  Charles  the  Eighth ;  and  Pierre  de  Bayard,  the  knight  "  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,"  who  was  then  entering  on  the  honourable  career  in  which 
he  seemed  to  realise  all  the  imaginary  perfections  of  chivalry. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  numbers  of  the  French  force,  the  Great 
Captain  was  in  no  condition  to  cope  with  them.  fi«  had  received  no 
reinforcement  from  home  since  he  first  landed  in  Calabria.  His  little 
corps  of  veterans  was  destitute  of  proper  clothing  and  equipments,  and 
the  large  arrears  due  to  them  made  the  tenure  of  their  obedienoe 
extremely  precarious.t  Since  aflOBurs  began  to  assume  their  present 
menacing  aspect,  he  had  been  busily  occupied  with  drawing  together  the 
detachments  posted  in  various  parts  of  Calabria,  and  concentrating  them 
<m  the  town  of  Atella  in  the  Basilicate,  where  he  had  established  his 
own  quarters.     He  had  also  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Barons  of 

♦  The  unconstrained  and  fisimiliar  tone  of  hia  oorrespondencc  affords  a  pleasing  example 
of  the  personal  intiuuttcy  to  T^hich  the  sovereigns,  ho  contrary  to  the  usoid  stiffiieae  of 
Spanish  etiquette,  admitted  men  of  learning  and  probity  at  their  courts  without  distino- 
tion  of  rank. — Opus  Epiat.  epist.  230. 

t  Martyr's  epistles  at  this  crisis  are  filled  with  expostulation,  argument,  and  entreaties 
to  the  8overeij,ni8,  i)egging  tlietn  to  rouse  from  their  apathy,  and  take  measures  to  secRire 
the  wavering  afiTcctious  of  Veuice,  as  well  as  to  send  more  efiectual  aid  to  their  Italian 
troops.  Ferdinand  listened  to  the  first  of  those  susgegtionftt  but  showed  a  stranse 
insensibility  to  the  last 
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tbie  Aragonese  :Beiotioii,  who  were  most  numerous  as  well  as  most  powerful 
m  the  northern  section  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  heea  assigned  toithe 
French .  He  was  particularly  fortunate  in  gaining  over  the  two  Golonnaa^ 
whose  authority,  powerfoi  connexions,  aid  large  military  experienott 
proved  of  inestimahle  value  to  him.* 

"With  all  the  resources  he  could  command,  howevery  Gonsalvo  fousd 
himself,  as  before  noticed,  imequal  to  the  contest,  though  it  was  impo(Eh* 
sihle  to  defer  it,  after  the  peremptory  summons  of  the  French  viceroy  tH 
surrender  the  Capitanate.  To  this  he  unhesitatingly  answered,  thai 
"the  Capitanate  belonged  of  right  to  his  own-  master;,  and  that,  mJlh 
the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  make  good  its  defence  against  the  Fiemk 
king,  or  any  other  who  should  invade  ifc." 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  front  put  on  his  affiiirs,  however,  he  did  not 
choose  to  abide  the  assault  of  the  French  in  his  present  positiimi  Ht 
instantly  drew  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Barietta,  a  fortified 
seaport  on  the  confines  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  situation  of  which 
would  enable  him  either  to  receive  supplies  from  abroad,  or  to  effect  a 
retreat,  if  necessary,  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  still  kept  th« 
coast  of  Calabria.  The  remainder  of  his  army  he  distributed  in  fiaan^ 
Andria,  Canosa,  and  other  adjacent  towns ;  where  he  confidently  hoped 
to  maintain  himself  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  which  he  solicited 
in  the  most  pressing  manner  from  Spain  and  SicOy,  should  enable  him 
to  take  the  field  on  more  equal  terms  against  his  adversary. 

The  French  officers,  in  the  meantime,  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war.  Some  were  for  besieging  Bari^ 
held  by  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  Isabella  of  Aragon  ;  others,  in 
a  more  chivalrous  spirit,  opposed  the  attack  of  a  place  defended  by  a 
female,  and  advised  an  immediate  assault  on  Barletta  itself,  whose  eld 
and  dilapidated  works  might  easily  be  forced,  if  it  did  net  at  onoe 
surrender.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  deciding  on  a  middle  oourse,  deter- 
mined to  invest  the  last-mentioned  town ;  and,  cutting  off'  all  conunm- 
nication  with  the  surrounding  country,  to  reduce  it  by  regular  blookade; 
This  plan  was  unquestionably  the  least  eligible  of  all,  as  it  woidd  allow 
time  for  the  enthusiasm  oi  the  French,  the  furia  Franceae,  as  it 
was  called  in  Italy,  which  carried  them  victoriously  over  so  many 
obstacles,  to  evaporate,  while  it  brought  into  play  the  stem  resolve,  the 
calm,  unflinching  endurance,  which  distinguished  the  Spanish  soldier. 

One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  French  viceroy  was  the  siege  of 
Canosa  (July  2,  1502),  a  strongly  fortified  place  west  of  Barletta, 
garrisoned  by  six  hundred  picked  men  under  the  engineer,  Pedro 
Navarro.  The  defence  of  the  place  justified  the  reputation  of  this  gallant 
soldier.  He  beat  off  two  successive  assaults  of  the  enemy,  lea  on  by 
Bayard,  La  Palice,  and  the  flower  of  their  chivalry.  He  had  prepared 
to  sustain  a  third,  resolved  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  town 
rather  than  surrender.  But  Gonsalvo,  unable  to  relieve  it,  commanded 
him  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could,  sajdng,  '*  the  place  was  of  far  less 
value,  than  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  defended  it."      Navarro 

♦  Prospero  Colonna,  in  particular,  was  distinguislicd  not  only  for  his  military  scimce, 
but  his  foudiioss  l'i>r  luUers  and  the  arts,  of  which  he  is  commemorated  by  Tiraboschi  as  a 
ntiuuificeut  patron.  Skolo  Qiovio  lias  introduced  his  portrait  among  tiie  effigies  of  illus- 
trious men,  who,  it  must  be  coufeased,  are  more  indebted  in  bis  work  to  the  hand  of  the 
historian  tlian  the  artist. 
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iband  no  difflonlty  in  obtaining  an  honoorabld  oapitoktion ;  and  the 
little  garrison,  dwindled  to  one-tliird  of  its  original  number,  marched 
cttt  tbrongh  the  enemy's  eamp,  with  colours  flying  and  music  plavingpy 
as  if  in  derision  of  the  powerral  force  it  had  so  nobly  kept  at  bay. 

After  the  capture  oi  Canosa,  D'Aubigny,  whose  misunderstanding 
with  Nemours  still  continued,  was  dispatched  with  a  small  force  into 
the  south,  to  ovemm  the  two  Galabrias.  The  viceroy,  in  the  meanwhile 
having  fruitlessly  attempted  the  reduction  of  several  strong  places  held 
by  the  Spaniaras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barletta,  endeavoured  to 
straiten  the  garrison  there  by  desolating  the  surrounding  country,  and 
sweeping  oif  the  flocks  and  herds  which  grazed  in  its  fertue  pastures. 

The  Spani^ds,  however,  did  not  remain  idle  within  their  defences, 
but,  sallying  out  in  small  detachments,  occasionally  retrieved  the  spoil 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  annoyed  him  with  desultory  attacks, 
ambuscades,  and  other  irr^ular  movements  of  gueriUa  warfare,  in 
which  the  French  were  comparatively  unpractised. 

The  war  now  began  to  assume  many  of  the  romantic  features  of  that  of 
Granada.  The  flights  on  both  sides,  not  content  with  the  usual 
military  rencontres,  aefied  one  another  to  jousts  and  tourneys,  eager  to 
establish  their  prowess  in  the  noble  exercises  of  chivalry.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  their  meetings  took  place  between  eleven  Spanish 
and  as  many  French  knights,  in  consequence  of  some  disparaging 
remarks  of  the  latter  on  the  cavalry  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
a£Srmed  inferior  to  their  own.  The  Venetians  gave  the  parties  a  fair 
field  of  combat  in  the  neutral  territory  under  their  own  walls  of  Trani. 
A  ffallant  array  of  well-armed  knights  of  both  nations  guarded  the  lists, 
and  maintained  the  order  of  the  fl^ht.  On  the  appointed  day  (Sept. 
20,  1502,)  the  champions  appeared  in  the  fleld,  armed  at  all  points, 
with  horses  richly  caparisoned,  and  barbed  or  covered  with  steel  panoply 
like  their  masters.  The  roofs  and  battlements  of  Trani  were  covered 
with  spectators,  while  the  lists  were  thronged  -with  the  French  and 
Spanish  chivalry,  each  staking  in  some  degree  the  national  honour  on 
tne  issue  of  the  contest.  Among  the  Castiuans  were  Diego  de  Paredes, 
and  Diego  de  Vera,  while  the  good  knight  Bayard  was  most  conspicuous 
on  the  other  side. 

As  the  trumpets  sounded  the  appointed  signal,  the  hostile  parties 
rushed  to  the  encounter.  Three  Spaniards  were  borne  from  tiieir 
saddles  by  the  rudeness  of  the  shock,  and  four  of  their  antagonists' 
horses  slain.  The  fight,  which  began  at  ten  in  the  morning,  was  not 
to  be  protracted  beyond  sunset.  Long  before  that  hour  all  the  French, 
save  two,  one  of  them  the  chevalier  Bayard,  had  been  dismounted,  and 
their  horses,  at  which  the  Spaniards  had  aimed  more  than  at  the  riders, 
disabled  or  slain.  The  Spaniards,  seven  of  whom  were  still  on  horseback, 
pressed  hard  on  their  adversaries,  leaving  little  doubt  of  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  latter,  however,  intrenching  themselves  behind  the 
carcases  of  their  dead  horses,  made  good  their  defence  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  vain  tried  to  spur  their  terrified  steeds  over  the 

*  Petor  Martyr  says,  that  the  Spaniards  marched  through  the  enemy's  camp,  shouting^ 
"Espaila,  Espafla.  viva  Espafia  !"  (ubi  supra.)  Their  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  Cauosa 
elicits  a  hearty  culogium  ftovo.  Jean  D'Auton,  the  loyal  historiogrMriier  of  Louis  XII.  *  *  Je 
ne  veux  done  par  ma  Chrouiquo  mettre  les  biensfaicts  des  Espoigvb  en  oubly,  mais  dire 

ri  pour  vertuouse  defence  doibuent  auoir  louauge  honorable."— >Hist.  de  Louys  XII. 
p.  IL. 
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^riier,     In  this  way  the  fight  ■wa.a  protracted  till  siui9et ;  and,  as  both    i 
parties  continued  to  keep  puGsesaion  of  the  lield,  the  palm  of  victory  wu 
Adjudged  to  neither,   yihiXe   both   were  prouDiuioed  to   haye  demeaaed 
tbemaclves  like  good  and  valiant  knights,  , 

The  tourney  being  ended,  the  combatants  met  in  the  centra  of  tha 
Bats,  and  embraced  each  other  in  the  true  oampanionship  of  ahiyolryf 
"  making  good  oheer  together,"  sajs  an  old  chronjoler,  before  thay  ' 
aeparutcd.  The  Great  Captain  was  not  eatisfied  vritji  tJie  issue  of  ths 
fight.  "  We  have  at  least,  said  one  of  his  champions,  "  disproved  the 
taunt  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  shown  oui^ves  as  good  horsemen  aa 
fliey."     "I  sent  you  for  better,"  coldly  retorted  Gonaalvo, 

A  more  tragio  terminatiDa  befel  a  oombat  a  Voiitrancti,  between,  the 
ebevalier  Bayard  and  a  Spanish  eayalier,  named  Alonso  de  Sotomayis', 
who  had  acouaed  the  former  of  uncourtcous  treatment  of  him  while  his 
prisoner.  Bayard  denied  the  charge,  and  defied  the  Spaniard  to  prove 
it  in  single  hght,  on  horse  or  on  toot,  as  he  best  lil:ed.  SotomajoTf 
awai'e  of  his  antagonist's  uncommon  horsemanship,  preferred  tha  latter 
altemativo. 

At  the  day  and  hour  appointed  (Feb.  2,  1503,)  the  two  kni|;hti  entered 
the  lieta,  armed  with  sword  and  dagger,  and  sheathed  m  oompleta 
harness ;  although  with  a  degree  of  temerity  unusual  in  these  combats, 
they  wore  their  viaors  up.  Both  combatants  knelt  down  in  silent 
p^yer  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rising  and  crossii^  themselTe*, 
advanced  straight  against  each  other ;  "  the  good  knight  Bayard,"  aayi 
Erant(lme,  "moving  as  light  of  step,  as  if  ho  were  going  to  lead  some' 
fcir  lady  down  the  dance. 

Tbe  Spaniard  was  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame,  and  endcaTOured  to 
ornah  hia  enemy  by  weight  of  blows,  or  to  close  with  him,  and  bring 
him   to  the   ground.     Tlie   latter,   naturally  inferbr  in  strength,  wu 
tendered   still  weaker  by   a  fever,   from  which   he   had   not   entirely 
wcovered.     He  was  more  light  and  agUe  than  his  odvcraory,  however;  ^ 
and   superior  dexterity  enabled  him   not  only   to   parry   his  enemy*!  ! 
strokes,  but  te  deal  Lun  ocooBionally  one  of  his  own,  while  he  sorelj   | 
distressed  him  by  tlie  rapidity  of  Kia  movements.     At  length,   as  tbia   ' 
Spaniard  was  somewhat  thrown  off  hia  balance  by  an  ill-directed  blow,   , 
Bayard  struck  him  so  sharply  on  the  gorget  that  it  gave  way,  and  tha    | 
Bword   entered   his   throat.      Furious  with   the   agony  of   tie   wound,    J 
Sotomayor  collected  all  his  strength  for  a  last  struggle,  and,   graaping  1 
his  antagonist  in  his  arms,  they  both  rolled  in  the  dust  together.    Befon  j 
dther  could  extricate  himself,  the  quick-eyed  Bayard,  who  had  retained  1 
his   poniard  in  his   left  hand   during    the  whole   combat,   while   the  1 
Bpauiard'a  hid  remained  in  hia  belt,  drove  the  steel  with  such  conyulsivB  1 
Btoength  under  hia  enemy's  eye,  that  it  pieroed  quite  through  the  brain,  j 
After  the  judges  had  awarded  the  honours  of  the  day  to  Bayard,  tha  1 


the  victor ;  bat  the  good  knight  oommanded  them  to  desist,  end,  having.^ 
first  prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  iu  gratitude  for  his  victory,  walkea  I 
slowly  out  of  the  lists,  expressing  a  wish  that  the  combat  had  had  •  fl 


different  termination,  so  that  his  honour  bod  been  saved. 

In  these  jousta  and  tourneys,  described  with  sufficient  prolixity,  but  J 
hi  a  truly  neart-stijring  tone,  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  we  moj"  ] 
ditoem  tha  lost  g%m3  of  the  light  of  ohivalry  which  illumined  U»  ' 
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^tffhrn^ma  of  the  siddle  aoes  ;  and^  although  lOUgh  in  oompai-ison  widi 
tlM  pasidmcs  of  more  polished  tuncs^  thej  called  fcrth  snch  displays  of 
■tagnifieenee,  coxateny,  and  limAtly  honofur,  as  tiiiow  sometliing  like 
the  grace  of  civilisation  over  the  ferodons  featmca  of  the  age. 

While  the  Spaniards,  eooped  up  within  the  otdk  town  of  Barletta^ 
Booght  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  existence  hy  these  chivalroias 
exercises,  or  an  occasional  foray  into  the  neighbooring  coxmtry,  they 
svffered  greatly  from  the  want  or  military  stores,  ^ood,  clothing,  and  tlM 
most  oommon  necessaries  of  life.     It  seemed  as  if  their  master  had 
abandoned  them  to  their  fate  on  this  forlorn  outpost,  without  a  stm^^ 
in  their  behalf.*    How  dbBferent  from  the  parental  care  with  which 
IsabeUa  watched  oyer  the  welfare  of  her  soldiers  in  the  long  war  of 
Qranada  I    The  queen  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  management 
of  these  wars,  which,^  notwithstanding  the  number  of  her  own  immediate 
subjects  emlMurked  in  them,  she  probably  regarded,  from  the  first,  as 
appertaining  to  Aragom,  as  exdusively  as  the  conquests  in  the  New 
World  did  to  Castile.     Indeed,  whatever  degree  of  interest  she  may  have 
felt  in  their  success,  the  declining  state  of  her  health  at  this  period 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

Gonsalvo  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  this  trying  emergency,  and 
his  noble  spirit  seemed  to  rise  as  all  outward  and  visible  resouroea 
lailed.  He  cheered  his  troops  with  promises  of  speedy  relief;  taUdng 
confidently  of  the  supplies  of  grain  he  expected  from  Sicily,  and  the  men 
and  money  he  was  to  receive  from  Spain  and  Venice.  He  contrived 
too,  says  Giovio,  that  a  report  should  get  abroad,  that  a  ponderous  ooffet 
lying  m  his  apartment  was  filled  with  gold,  which  he  could  draw  upon 
in  the  last  extremity.  The  old  campaigners,  indeed,  aeoording  to  the 
same  authority,  shook  their  heads  at  these  and  other  agreeable  fictions  of 
their  general,  with  a  very  soeptical  air.  They  derived  some  confirma* 
tion,  however,  from  the  arrival  soon  after  of  a  Sidlian  bark  laden  with, 
com,  and  another  from  Venice  with  various  serviceable  stores  and 
weariujg  apparel,  which  Gonsalvo  bought  on  his  own  credit  and  that  of 
his  principal  officers,  and  distributed  gratuitously  among  his  destitute 
soldiers. 

At  this  time  he  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  a  small  force 
which  had  been  sent  from  ^ain  to  his  assistance,  under  Don  Manuel  de 
Benavides,  and  which  had  effected  a  jimction  with  one  much  larger  from 
Sicily  imder  Hugo  de  Cardona,  was  surprised  by  D*  Aubigny  near  Terra- 
nova,  and  totally  defeated  (Dec.  25th,  1502).  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  Calabria,  which  the  latter  general  at 
the  head  of  his  French  and  Scottish  gendarmerie,  rode  over  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  without  opposition. 

The  prospect  now  grew  darker  and  darker  around  the  little  garrison  of 
B^letta.  The  discomfiture  of  Benavides  excluded  hopes  of  refief  in  that 
direction.  The  gradual  occupation  of  most  of  the  strong  places  in  Apulia 
by  the  duke  of  Nemours  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
country;  and  a  French  fleet  cruising  in  the  Adriatic  rendered  the 
arrival  of  further  stores  and  reinforcements  extremely  precarious. 
Gonsalvo,  however,   maintained    the    same  unruffled    cheerfolness    a« 

*  According  to  Martyr,  the  besieged  had  been  so  severely  prtawd  by  famine  for  some 
time  before  this,  that  Qonsalvo  entertained  serious  thoughts  oj9>Q^<^l^fir  ^^®  whole  ot 
hw  little  garrison  on  board  the  flee«»  and  aband<ming  the  place  itf  fhe  enemy. 
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l^fore,  and  endeayoured  to  infuse  it  inta  the  hearts  of  others.  He 
perfectly  understood  the  oharacter  of  his  eountrymen,  knew  all  their 
resources,  and  tried  to  rouse  every  latent  principle  of  honour,  loyally, 
pride,  and  national  feeling;  amd  such  was  the  authority  which  he 
acquired  over  their  minds>  and  so  deep  the  affection  which  he  inspired, 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  that 
not  a  murmur  or  symptom  of  insubordination  escaped  them  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  and  painful  siege.  But  neither  the  excellence  of  his 
troops,  nor  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  exlricate  Gonsalvo  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  without  the 
most  flagrant  errors  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  The  Spanish  general, 
who  understood  the  character  of  the  French  commander  perfectly  weU, 
lay  patiently  awaiting  his  opportunity,  like  a  skilful  fencer,  ready  to 
make  a  decisive  thrust  at  the  first  vulnerable  point  that  should  be 
presented.  Such  an  occasicai  at  length  offered  itself  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (Jan.  1503). 

The  French,  no  less  weary  than  their  adversaries  of  their  long  inac- 
tion, sallied  out  from  Canosa,  where  the  viceroy  had  established  his 
head-quarters,  and  crossing  the  Ofanto,  marched  up  directly  under  the 
walls  of  Barletta,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  out  the  garrison  from 
the  "  old  den,"  as  they  called  it,  and  deciding  the  quarrel  in  a  pitched 
battle.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  accordingly,  having  taken  up  his  posi- 
tion, sent  a  trumpet  into  the  place,  to  defy  the  Great  Captain  to  the 
encounter ;  but  the  latter  returned  for  answer,  that  "  he  was  accustomed 
to  choose  his  own  place  and  time  for  fighting,  and  would  thank  the 
French  general  to  wait  till  his  men  found  time  to  shoe  their  horaes,  and 
burnish  up  their  arms."  At  length  Nemours,  after  remaining  some 
days,  and  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  decoying  his  wily  foe  froM  his 
detences,  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired,  satisfied  with  the  empty 
honours  of  his  gasconade. 

No  sooner  had  he  fairly  turned  his  back,  that  Gonsalvo,  whose  soldiers 
had  been  restrained  with  difficulty  from  sallying  out  on  their  insolent 
foe,  ordered  the  whole  strength  of  his  eavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  flanked  by  two  corps  of  infantry,  to  issue  forth  and 

Eursue  the  French.  Mendoza  executed  these  orders  so  promptly,  that 
e  brought  up  his  horse,  which  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  foot,  <mi 
the  rear-guara  of  the  French,  before  it  had  got  many  miles  from  Barletta. 
The  latter  instantly  halted  to  receive  the  charge  <k  the  Spaniards,  and, 
after  a  lively  skirmish  of  no  great  duration,  Mendoza  retreated,  followed 
by  the  incautious  enemy,  who,  in  o(msequence  of  their  irregular  and 
straggling  march,  were  detached  from  the  main  body  of  their  army.  In 
the  meantime,  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Spcuiish  infantry,  which 
had  now  come  up  with  the  retreating  horse,  unexpectedly  closing  on  the 
enemy's  flanks,  threw  them  into  some  disorder,  which  became  complete 
when  the  flying  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards,  suddenly  wheeling  round  in 
the  rapid  style  of  the  Moorish  tactics,  charged  ^em  boidly  in  front. 
All  was  now  confusion.  Some  made  resistanoe,  but  most  sought  only  to 
escape  ;  a  few  efiected  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  did  not  fall 
on  the  field  were  carried  prisoners  to  Barletta,  where  Mendoza  found  the 
Great  Captain  with  his  whole  army  drawn  up  under  the  walls  in  order 
of  battle,  ready  to  support  him  in  person,  if  necessary.  The  whole 
aflair  passed  so  expeditiously,  that  the  viceroy,  who,  as  has  been  said, 

>  ■  a 
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oondnoted  his  retreat  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  and^  in  fact,  had 
abeady  dispersed  several  battalions  of  his  infantry  to  the  different  towns 
from  whioh  he  had  drawn  them,  knew  nothing  of  the  rencontre  till  his 
men  were  secnrely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  Barletta.* 

The  airiyal  of  a  Venetian  trader  at  this  time,  with  a  cargo  of  ^ain, 
bronght  temporary  relief  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  garrison.f 
This  was  followed  by  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  Pr^jan  by  the  Spanish  admiral  Lezcano, 
in  an  action  off  Otranto,  which  consequently  left  the  seas  open  for  the 
supplies  daily  expected  from  Sicily.     Fortune  seemed  now  in  the  giving 
vem ;  for  in  a  few  days  a  convoy  of  seven  transports  from  that  island, 
laden  with  grain,  meat,  and  otner  stores,  came  safe  into  Barletta,  and 
supplied  abundant  means  for  recruiting  the  health  and  spirits  of  it» 
famished  inmates. 

Thus  restored,  the  Spaniards  began  to  look  forward  with  eager  coU'- 
fidence  to  the  achievement  of  some  new  enterprise.  The  temerity  of  the 
viceroy  soon  afforded  an  opportunity.  The  people  of  Castellaneta,  a  town 
near  Tarento,  were  driven  by  the  insolent  and  licentious  behaviour  of 
the  French  garrison  to  betray  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  duke  of  Kemours,  enraged  at  this  defection,  prepared  to  march  at 
once  with  his  whole  force  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  devoted  little 
town ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers  against 
a  step  which  must  inevitably  expose  the  unprotected  garrisons  in  the 
neighoourhood  to  the  assault  of  their  vigilant  enemy  in  Barletta.  The 
event  justified  these  apprehensions. 

Ko  sooner  had  Gonsalvo  learned  the  departure  of  Nemours  on  a  distant 
expedition,  than  he  resolved  at  once  to  make  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
liuvo,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  and  defended  by  the  brave  La  Palioe, 
with  a  corps  of  three  himdred  French  lances  and  as  many  foot.  With. 
his  usual  promptness,  the  Spanish  general  quitted  the  walls  of  Barletta 
the  same  ni^ht  on  which  he  received  the  news  (Feb.  22nd,  1503),  taking 
with  him  ms  whole  effective  force,  amoimting  to  about  three  thousana 
infantry,  and  one  thousand  li^ht  and  heavy  armed  horse.  So  few, 
indeed,  remained  to  guard  the  city,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages  to  insure  its  fidelity  in  his 
absence. 

At  break  of  day  the  little  army  arrived  before  Ruvo.  Gonsalvo 
inmiediately  opened  a  lively  cannonade  on  the  old  ramparts,  which  in 
less  than  four  hours  effected  a  considerable  breach.  He  then  led  his 
men  to  the  assault,  taking  charge  himself  of  those  who  were  to  storm  the 
breach,  while  another  division,  armed  with  ladders  for  scaling  the  walls 
was  intrusted  to  the  adventurous  cavalier  Diego  de  Paredes. 

*  A  dispute  arose,  soon  after  this  affair,  between  a  French  officer  and  some  Italian 
gentlemen  at  Gousalvo's  table,  in  consequence  of  certain  iz^iirious  reflections  made  by  tbo 
former  on  the  bravery  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  quarrel  was  settled  by  a  combat  d 
Vmitrance  between  thirteen  jcnights  on  each  side,  fought  under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Captain,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  his  allies.  It  terminated  in  the  dis- 
ci^nifitiure  and  capture  of  all  the  French.  The  tourney  covers  more  pages  in  the  Italian 
historians  than  the  longest  battle,  and  is  told  with  pride  and  a  swell  of  exultation,  which. 
show  that  this  insult  of  the  French  cut  more  deeply  than  all  the  ii^uries  inflicted  by 
them. 

t  This  supply  was  owing  to  the  avarice  of  the  French  general  Albgre,  who,  having  gob 
possession  of  a  magazine  of  com  in  Foggia,  sold  it  to  the  Venetian  merchant,  inste«d  of 
reserving  it»  where  it  was  most  needed,  for  his  own  army. 
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The  assailants  experienced  more  resolute  resistance  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  garrison.  La  Palice, 
tlurowing  himself  into  the  breach  with  his  iron  band  of  dismounted 
gendarmes,  drove  back  the  Spaniards  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  set  foot 
on  the  broken  ramparts ;  while  the  Gascon  archery  showered  down 
volleys  of  arrows  thick  as  hail,  from  the  battlements,  on  the  exposed 
persons  of  the  assailants.  The  latter,  however,  soon  rallied  xmder  the 
eye  of  their  general,  and  returned  with  fresh  fury  to  the  charge,  until 
the  overwhelming  tide  of  numbers  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  they 
poured  in  through  the  breach  and  over  the  walls  with  irresistible  fury. 
The  brave  little  garrison  were  driven  before  them;  still,  however, 
occasionally  making  fight  in  the  streets  and  houses.  Their  intrepid 
young  commander.  La  Palice,  retreated  facing  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
thick  and  close  upon  him,  till  his  further  progress  being  arrested  by  a 
wall,  he  placed  ms  back  against  it,  and  kept  them  at  bay,  making  a 
wide  circle  around  him  with  the  deadly  sweep  of  his  battle-axe.  Sut 
the  odds  were  too  much  for  him ;  and  at  lengtn,  after  repeated  wounds, 
having  been  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  deep  cut  in  the  head,  he  was 
made  prisoner ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  ilung  his  sword  far  over  the 
heads  of  the  assailants,  disdaining,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight- 
errant,  to  yield  it  to  the  rabble  around  him.* 

All  resistance  was  now  at  an  end.  The  women  of  the  place  had  iled 
like  so  many  frighted  deer  to  one  of  the  principal  cnurches;  and 
Gon  salvo  with  more  humanity  than  was  usual  in  these  barbarous  wars, 
placed  a  guard  over  their  persons,  which  effectually  secured  them  from 
the  insults  of  the  soldiery.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  gathering  up  the 
booty  and  securing  his  prisoners,  the  Spanish  general,  having  achieved 
the  object  of  his  expedition,  set  out  on  ms  homeward  march,  and  arrived 
without  interruption  at  Barletta. 

The  Duke  of  Nemours  had  scarcely  appeared  before  Castellaneta, 
before  he  received  tidings  of  the  attack  on  Ruvo.  He  put  himself 
without  losing  a  moment,  at  the  head  of  his  gendarmes,  supported  by 
the  Swiss  pikemen,  hoping  to  reach  the  beleaguered  town  in  time  to 
raise  the  siege.  Great  was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  on  arriving 
before  it,  to  find  no  trace  of  an  enemy,  except  the  ensigns  of  Spain 
unfurled  from  the  deserted  battlements.  Mortified  and  dejected,  he 
made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  Castellaneta,  but  silently  drew  off  to 
hide  his  chagrin  in  the  walls  of  Canosa. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  several  persons  of  distinguished  rank, 
Gonsalvo  treated  them  with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  especially  La  Palice, 
whom  he  provided  with  his  own  surgeon  and  all  {he  appliances  for 
rendering  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.  For  the  common  file, 
however,  he  showed  no  such  sympathy ;  but  condemned  them  all  to  serve 
in  the  Spanish  admiral's  galleys,  where  they  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
campaign.      An  unfortunate    misunderstanding   had    long    subsisted 

*  The  gallant  behaviour  of  La  Palice,  and  indeed  the  whole  siege  of  Ruvo,  is  told  by 
Jean  D'Auton  in  a  truly  heart- stirring  tone,  quite  worthy  of  the  chivalrous  pen  of  old 
Froissart.  There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  imparted  to  the  French  memoii'S  and 
chronicles  of  this  ancient  date,  not  only  from  the  picturesque  character  of  the  details,  but 
from  a  gentle  tinge  of  romance  shed  over  them,  which  colls  to  mind  the  doughty  feats  of 

**prowe8t  knights. 
Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Ciinrlcmogue.'* 
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between  tlie  Frenoh  and  the  Spaiiisli  oemmanders  respeeting  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  prisoners;  tuid  GfenBalve  -wm  probably  led  to  this 
•evere  measure,  bo  different  £rom  his  usual  clemency,  by  an  unwilling'- 
Bess  to  encumber  himself  with  a  Buperfluous  populatioB.  in  the  besieged 
eity.  But,  in  truth,  cmch  a  proceeding,  however  ofiSetnsive  io  humanity^ 
was  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  haughty  spliit  of  chiyahy,  which 
reserving  its  courtesies  exclusively  for  those  of  gentle  blood  and  hi^K 
degree,  cared  little  for  ihe  inferior  orders,  whether  soldier  or  peasant, 
whom  it  abandoned  without  remorse  to  all  the  caprices  and  cruelties  of 
military  licence. 

The  capture  of  Euvo  was  attended  with  important  eonsequences  to  the 
Spaniards.  Besides  a  valuable  booty  of  clodies,  jewels,  and  money,  they 
brought  back  with  them  nearly  a  l^ousand  norses,  whi(^  furmshed 
Gonsalvo  with  the  means  of  augmetntiBg  his  cavalry,  the  small  niunber 
of  which  had  hitherto  materially  crippled  his  operatiooBs.  He  accordingly 
selected  seven  himdred  of  his  best  troops,  and  mounted  them  on  1^ 
French  horses ;  thus  providing  himself  with  a  coips  buxning  vritii 
zeal  to  approve  itself  worthy  of  the  distinguished  k<Hiour  eottferrad 
on  it. 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  general  received  an  important  acoessioin  of 
strength  from  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  German  mercenaries,  whidi 
Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  the  Austrian  -court,  had  been 
permitted  to  raise  in  the  emperor's  dominions.  This  event  determined 
Ihe  Great  Captain  on  a  step  imieh  he  had  been  some  time  meditating. 
The  new  levies  placed  him  in  a  condition  for  assuming  the  offensive. 
His  stock  of  provisions,  moreover,  already  much  reduced,  would  be 
obviously  insuiEcient  long  to  maintain  his  increased  numbers.  HJe 
resolved,  therefore,  to  sally  <eut  of  the  old  walls  of  Barietta,  and,  availm^ 
himself  of  the  high  spirits  in  which  the  late  succeBaea  had  put  his  troops, 
to  bring  the  enemy  at  once  to  battle. 
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refuses  to  oompl^vwith  it— -SSncamps  before  Cerignola— Battle,  and  Bout  of -the  TVench 
— Triumphant  entry  of  Gmualyo  into  Naples. 

Befobe  accompanying  the  Great  Captain  further  in  his  warlike  opera- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  what  was  passing  in 
the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  where  negotiations  were  in  train  for 
putting  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 

The  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  in  a  preceding  chapter  with  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  Joanna,  second  daughter  of  the  Cath(Jic  sove- 
reigns, with  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
sovereign,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first  fruit 
of  this  marriage  "waa  the  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth,  bom  at  Ghent, 
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February  24th,  1500,  iirlioBe  birtii  was  sao  sooner  azuumiuoed  to  (^ueeoa 
Isabella,  than  she  pztedieted  tha;t  to  this  in£ant  would  one  day  descend 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Spanish  naionacehy.*  The  pr^uature  death  of 
the  heir  apparent,  Prince  Miguel,  not  long  after,  prepared  the  way  for 
this  event,  by  devolving  the  suooession  on  Joanna,  Charles's  mother. 
From  that  moment  the  sovereigns  were  pressing  in  their  entreaties  th«|-. 
the  archduke  and  his  wife  would  visit  ^ain,  that  they  might  receive 
the  customary  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  former  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  aokd  institutions  of  his  future  subjectfi. 
The  giddy  yeung'prinoe,  however,  tiiought  too  much  of  present  pleasure 
to  heed  tne  call  of  .am.bitk)n  or  duty^  and  suffered  miore  than  a  year  to  ' 
glide  away  bef^e  he  'complied  with  the  summons  of  his  royal  parents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1^1,  Philip  and  Joanna,  attended  by  a  numeroiu 
suite  of  Flemish  courtiers,  set  out  on  their  journey,  mroposing  to  take 
llieir  way  through  France.  They  were  entertained  wim  ra-ofuse  magni* 
fieence  and  hospitality  at  the  French  court,  where  the  politic  attention! 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth  not  only  effaced  ihe  recollection  of  ancient  injuries 
to  the  house  of  Burgundy,-)-  but  left  impressions  of  the  most  agreeable 
character  ooi  the  mind  of  the  young  prince.|  After  some  weeks  passed 
in  a  succession  of  splendid  fetes  and  amusements  at  Blois,  where  the 
archduke  coniirmed  the  treaty  of  Treoit  recently  made  between  his 
father,  the  emperor,  and  the  French  king,  stipulating  the  marriage  of 
Louis's  eldest  daughteor,  the  princess  CSLaude,  with  Philip's  son  ChsaJtOf^ 
the  royal  pair  resumed  their  journey  towards  Spain,  which  iitiBy  entered 
by  the  way  of  Fontarabia,  January  29di,  1502. 

Magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  The 
grand  constable  of  Castile,  the  duke  of  ISTaxara,  and  many  other  of  the 
principal  grandees  waited  on  the  borders  to  receive  them.  BrilUani 
f^es  and  illuminations,  and  all  the  lusual  marks  of  public  rejoicings 
greeted  their  progress  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  north ;  ajad  a 
pTHiym&tica  relaxing  the  simpUcity,  or  rather  severity,  of  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  the  period,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  use  of  silks  and  various  ealoured 
apparel,  shows  the  attention  of  the  soverei^s  -to  every  circumstanee, 
lK)wever  triiiing,  which  could  affect  the  mmds  of  the  young  {princes 
agreeably,  and  dif^ose  an  air  of  eheerfoliMess  over  the  soene.f 

Ferdinand  and  Isabdla,  who  were  occupied  with  the  a^S^rs  of  Andalusia 

*  The  queen  expressed  herself  in  the  langnage  of  Scriptare,  "Bors  cecidit  super 
Mathiam,"  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of  Charles  being  bom  on  that  saint's  day ;  a 
day  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Gacibay,  was  fortunate  to  him  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life. 

•\  Charles  VIII.,  Louffi's  predeeessor,  had  oomfcrived  to  Beoare  the  hand  of  Amw  oif 
Brotagne,  notwithstanding  she  was  already  laarried  by  proxy  to  Philip's  father,  the 
emperor  Maximilian ;  and  this,  too^  in  contempt  of  his  own  engagements  to  Mai^ret,  the 
emperor's  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  from  her  infancy.  This  twofold 
insult,  which  sunk  deep  into  tibe  heart  of  Maximilian^  seems  to  have  made  no  impression 
on  the  volatile  ^urits  of  his  son. 

t  St.  Gtelais  describes  the  cordial  reception  of  Philip  and  Joanna  by  the  court  at  Blois, 
where  he  was  probably  present  himself.  In  passing  through  Paris,  Philip  took  his  seat  m 
the  parliament  us  peer  cf  France,  and  subsequently  did  homage  to  Ix>uis  XII.  as  his 
suzerain  for  his  estates  in  Flanders  ;  an  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  not  at  all  palatable 
to  the  Spanish  historians,  wlio  insist  wil^  nratih  satisfaction  on  the  haughty  reftisal  of  his 
wife,  the  archduchess,  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

§  This  extreme  simplicity  of  attire,  in  which  Zurita  discerns  the  "  modesty  of  the 
times,"  was  enforced  1^  laws,  the  poucy  of  whieh, whatever  bte  thouf^t  of  tbeir  moral 
import,  may  well  be  doubted  in  an  economical  view.  I  shall  Jaaye  oooasiou  to  drsuwiiike 
reader's  attention  to  them  hereafter. 
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at  tiuB  peiiody  no  sooner  beard  of  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna, 
than  they  hastened  to  the  north.  They  reached  Toledo  towards  the  end 
«f  April ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  queen,  who  paid  the  nsoal  penalties  of 
vqyat^,  in  seeing  her  children,  one  after  another,  removed  far  from  her 
into  ^ustant  lands,  had  tiie  satisfaction  of  again  folding  her  beloved 
daughter  in  her  arms. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  archduke  and  his  wife  received 
the  usual  oaths  of  fealty  from  the  cortes  duly  convoked  for  the  purpose, 
at  Toledo.  King  Ferdinand,  not  long  after,  made  a  journey  into  Aragon, 
in  which  the  queen's  feeble  health  would  not  permit  her  to  acoompany. 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  the  waj  for  a  similar  recognition  bv  the  estatetr 
of  that  realm.  We  are  not  informed  what  arguments  tne  sagacioua 
monarch  made  use  of  to  dispel  the  scruples  formerly  entertained  by  that 
independent  body,  on  a  similar  application  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  the 
late  queen  of  Portugal.  They  were  completely  successful,  however ;  and 
Philip  and  Joanna,  having  ascertained  the  favourable  disposition  ol 
oortes,  made  their  entrance  in  great  state  into  the  ancient  city  of  Sara-- 
eossa,  in  the  month  of  October.  On  the  27th,  having  first  made  oath: 
before  tiie  Justice,  to  observe  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  Joanna 
as  future  queen  proprietor,  and  Philip  as  her  husband,  were  solemnly^ 
recognised  by  the  four  arm^  of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the  crown,  in. 
default  of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  circumstance  is  memorable^ 
as  affording  the  first  ezampk  of  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female 
heir  apparent  in  Aragonese  history.* 

Amidst  all  the  honours  so  liberally  lavished  on  Philip,  his  bosom 
secretly  swelled  with  discontent,  fomented  still  farther  by  ms  followers, 
who  pressed  him  to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the  free  and 
Bociai  manners  of  the  people  were  much  more  oongenial  to  their  tastes 
than  the  reserve  and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  opanish  court.  The 
young  prince  shared  in  these  feelings,  to  which,  indeed,  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to  anything  like  serious  occupation, 
naturally  disposed  him.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  the 
frivolous  disposition  of  their  son-in-law,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  selfish 
and  efieminate  ease,  was  willing  to  repose  on  others  all  the  important 
duties  of  government.  They  bdield  with  mortification  his  indiiference 
to  Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  personal  attractions,  and  who  cooled  the 
affections  of  her  husband  by  alternations  of  excessive  fondness  and 
irritable  jealousy,  for  which  last  the  levity  of  his  conduct  gave  her  toe 
much  occasion. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  at  Saragossa,  the  archduke  announced  his 
intention  of  an  immediate  return  to  the  Netherlands,  by  the  way  of 
France.  The  sovereigns,  astonished  at  this  abrupt  determination,  used 
every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  They  represented  the  ill  effect 
it  might  occasion  the  princess  Joanna,  then  too  far  advanced  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy  to  accompany  him.  They  pointed  out  the  impropriety,  as 
well  as  danger,  of  committing  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  French  king, 
with  whom  they  were  now  at  open  war ;  and  they  finally  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  Philip's  remaining  long  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  become 

*  Petronilla.  the  only  female  who  ever  sat,  in  her  own  rights  on  the  throne  of  Aragon^. 
iMTver  received  the  homage  of  cortes  as  heir  apparent:  the  custom  not  havinir  been 
established  at  that  time,  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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familiar  with  the  usages,  and  establish  himself  in  the  aJB^ections,  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  would  one  day  be  called  to  reign. 

All  these  arguments  were  ineffectual ;  the  inflexible  prince,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  alike  to  the  entreaties  of  his  unhappy  wife,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Aragonese  cortes  still  in  session,  set  out  from  Madrid, 
with  the  whole  of  his  Flemish  suite,  in  the  month  of  December.  He  left 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  disgusted  with  the  levity  of  his  conduct ;  and  the 
queen,  in  particular,  filled  with  mournful  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
daughter  with  whom  his  destinies  were  united. 

Before  his  departure  for  France,  Philip,  anxious  to  re-establish 
harmony  between  that  country  and  Spain,  offered  his  services  to  his 
father-in-law  in  negotiating  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  if  possible,  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  respecting  Naples.  Ferdinand  showed  some 
reluctance  at  intrusting  so  delicate  a  commission  to  an  envoy  in  whose 
discretion  he  placed  small  reliance,  which  was  not  augmented  by  the 
known  partialis  which  Philip  entertained  for  the  French  monarch.* 
Before  the  archduke  had  crossed  the  frontier,  however,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  named  Bemaldo  Boyl,  abbot  of  St.  Miguel  de 
Cuxa,  who  brought  full  powers  to  Philip  from  the  king  for  concluding  a 
treaty  with  France,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  private  instruc- 
tions of  the  most  strict  and  limited  nature.  He  was  enjoined,  moreover, 
to  take  no  step  without  the  advice  of  his  reverend  coadjutor,  and  to 
inform  the  Spanish  court  at  once,  if  different  propositions  were  submitted 
from  those  contemplated  by  his  instructions. 

Thus  fortified,  the  archduke  Philip  made  his  appearance  at  the  French 
court  in  Lyons,  where  he  was  received  by  Louis  with  the  same  lively 
expressions  of  regard  as  before.  With  these  amiable  dispositions,  the 
negotiations  were  not  long  in  resulting  in  a  definitive  treaty,  arranged  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  though  in  violation  of  the  private 
instructions  of  the  archduke.  In  the  progress  of  the  discussions,  Ferdi- 
nand, according  to  the  Spanish  historians,  received  advices  from  his 
envoy,  the  abate  Boyl,  that  Philip  was  transcending  his  commission  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  king  sent  an  express  to  France,  urging  his 
son-in-law  to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  his  instructions.  Before  the 
messenger  reached  Lyons,  however,  the  treaty  was  executed.  Such  is 
the  Spanish  account  of  this  blind  transaction,  t 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Lyons,  (April  5th,  1503,)  was  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  infant  son  of  Philip,  and 
Claude  princess  of  France ;  a  marriage,  which,  settled  by  three  several 
treaties,  was  destined  never  to  take  place.  The  royal  infants  were 
immediately  to  assume  the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Calabria.  Until  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  French  division  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  placed  under  the 
administration  of  some  suitable  person  named  by  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and 
the  Spanish  under  that  of  the  archduke  Philip,  or  some  other  deputy 
appointed  by  Ferdinand.     All  places  unlawfully  seized  by  either  party 

*  Such  manifest  partiality  for  the  French  court  and  manners  was  shown  by  Philip  and 
his  Flemish  followers,  that  the  Spaniards  very  generally  believed  the  latter  were  in  the 
pay  of  Louis  XII. 

f  Some  of  the  French  historians  roeak  of  two  agents  besides  Philip  employed  in  the 
negotiations.  Father  Boyl  is  the  only  one  named  by  the  Spanish  imters  as  regularly 
commissioned  for  the  purpose,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  OraU%  the  resident 
minister  at  Louis's  court,  took  part  in  the  discu«si<Hi8. 
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were  to  be  restored;  and  lastly,  it  was  settled^  with  regard  to  iha 
disputed  province  of  tlie  Capitanate,  that  the  portion  held  by  the  Frenuli 
should  be  goyemed  by  an  agent  of  King  Louis,  and  the  Spaniah  by  the 
archduke  FhiKp  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  treaty  of  Lyons ;  a  treaty  wfaidoi,  while  it 
«eemed  to  consult  tiie  interests  of  Ferdinand,  by  securing  tiie  throne  of 
iNaples  eventually  to  his  posterity,  was  in  fact  far  more  accoBpLBiodated  to 
those  of  Louis,  by  placing  Uie  immediate  control  of  the  Spanish  moieitY 
under  a  prince  over  whom  that  monarch  held  entire  iniluenoe.  It  is 
impossible  that  so  shrewd  a  statesman  as  Ferdinand  could,  from  the  mere 
oonsideration  of  advantages  so  remote  to  himself  and  d^>endent  on  so 
precarious  a  contingency  as  the  marriage  of  two  infants  then  in  tliair 
cradles,  have  seriously  contemplated  an  arrangement  whidi  surrendered 
all  the  actual  power  into  the  hands  of  his  rival ;  and  that  too,  at  the 
moment  when  Ids  large  armament,  so  long  preparing  for  Calabria,  kad 
reached  that  country,  and  when  the  Great  Captain,  on  the  oth»  quarter, 
had  received  such  accessions  of  strength  as  ambled  Mm  to  assume  Hie 
offensive,  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  enemy. 

Ko  misgivings  on  this  head,  however,  appear  to  have  entered  Urn 
minds  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty,  which  was  celdaarated  b;|^  the  eourt  at 
Lyons  with  every  show  of  public  rejoicing,  and  parooularly  wiih. 
tourneys  and  tilts  of  reeds,  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  chivalry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  French  king  countermanded  the  embarkation  of 
fresh  troops  on  board  a  fleet  equipping  at  the  port  of  Genoa  for  Naples, 
and  sent  orders  to  his  generals  in  Italy  to  desist  from  fuiiher  operations. 
The  archduke  forwar£d  similar  instructions  to  Gonsalvo,  Accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  Ferdinand.  That  prudent 
officer,  however,  whether  in  obedience  to  previous  direotiens  from  the 
king,  as  Spanish  writers  affirm,  or  on  his  own  respsAsilnlity,  from  a  very 
natural  sense  of  duty,  refused  to  comply  with  the  ambassador's  orders  ; 
declaring,  ^^he  knew  no  authority  but  that  of  his  own  sovereigns,  and 
that  he  felt  bound  to  prosecute  the  wax  with  all  his  ability  till  he 
received  their  commands  to  the  eontrary." 

Indeed,  the  archduke's  despatches  arrived  at  the  very  time  when  Hie 
Spanish  general,  having  strengthened  himself  by  a  reinforceDsent  from 
the  neighbouring  garrison  of  Tarento  under  Pedro  IS^avarro,  wasx>Tepared 
to  sally  forth  and  try  his  fortune  in  battle  with  the  enemy.  Without 
further  delay,  he  put  his  purpose  into  execution,  and  on  Friday,  the 
28th  of  Apru,  l-dOB,  marched  out  with  his  whole  army  from  the  ancient 
walls  of  Barletta ;  a  spot  ever  memorable  in  history  as  the  soene  of  iho 
extraordinary  sufferings  and  indomitable  constancy  of  the  Spanicdi 
soldier. 

The  road  lay  across  H^  field  of  Cann£3,  where,  seventeen  centuries 
before,  the  pride  of  £ome  had  been  humbled  by  thte  victorious  anus  of 
Hannibal,*  in  a  battle  which,  tliough  feu^t  with  far  greater  numbess, 

*  Neither  Polybius  nor  Livy,  who  give  the  most  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  battle, 
are  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  in  which  it  w&a  fought. 
Sti'aDo,  in  his  topographical  notices  of  this  part  of  Italj,  briefly  aUndcs  to  "the  affidr  of 
Cann^B  "  without  any  description  of  the  scone  of  action.  Cluveriiu  fises  the  site  of  i^e 
ancient  Cannas  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  the  modem  Ofanto,  betw«en  three  and 
four  mdos  below  Canuaium ;  and  notiocs  the  modem  bamlet  of  nearly  the  same  name, 
Ganne,  where  common  tradition  recogaisee  the  ruins  of  the  aoMnent  town.  D'Anrille 
makes  no  difficulty  in  identi^^^ag  l^iese  two,  having  laid  doiwn  the  ancient  town  in  his 
maps  in  the  direct  line,  and  about  midway,  between  Barletta  and  OerignaUu 
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was  not  so  deekiye  in  its  consequences  as  tliat  whidb.  the  same  scenes 
were  to  witness  in  a  few  hours.  The  ooinoid^iee  is  certainly  singular ; 
and  one  might  almost  fancy  that  the  actors  in  these  fearfeil  tragedies, 
unwilling  to  defieuje  the  fair  haunts  of  civilisation,  had  purposely  sought 
A  iBore  fitting  theatre  in  this  obscure  and  sequestered  region. 

The  weather^  although  only  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  was  extremely 
Bultry ;  the  troops,  notwithstanding  Gonsalyo's  orders  on  crossing  the 
river  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidus^  had.  failed  to  supply  themselves  with 
sufficient  water  for  the  march ;  parched  with  heat  and  dust,  they  w^re 
,80on  distressed  by  excessive  thirst ;  and  as  the  burning  rays  of  the  noon- 
tide sun  beat  fiercely  on  their  heads,  many  of  them,  especially  those 
cased  in  heavy  armour,  sunk  down  on  the  road,  fainting  with  exhaustion, 
and  fatigue.  Gonsalvo  was  seen  in  every  quarter,  administering  to  the 
necessities  of  his  men,  and  striving  to  reasdmate  their  drooping  spirits. 
At  length,  to  relieve  them,  he  commanded  that  each  troops  should  take 
one  of  the  infantiy  on  his  crupper,  setting  the  example  himself  by 
mounting  a  German  ensign  behind  him  on  his  own  horse. 

In  this  way,  the  whole  army  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  before 
Cerignola,  a  small  town  on  an  eminence  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Barletta,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  the  Spanish  general 
a  favourable  position  for  his  camp.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  hfll  were 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  its  base  was  protected  by  a  ditch  of  eon- 
fiiderable  depth.  Gonsalvo  saw  at  once  the  advantages  of  the  ground. 
His  men  were  jaded  by  the  march;  but  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  the 
French,  who,  on  his  departure  from  Barletta,  had  heeo.  drawn  up  under 
the  walls  of  Canosa,  were  now  rapidly  advancing.  All  hands  were  put 
in  requisition,  therefore,  for  widening  the  trench,  in  which  they  planted 
«harp>pointed  stakes;  while  the  earth  which  they  exeavated  enabled 
them  to  throw  up  a  parapet  of  considerate  height  on  the  side  next  the 
town.  On  this  xampart  he  mounted  his  little  train  of  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  guns,  and  behind  it  drew  up  his  foroes  in  order  of  battle.* 

Before  these  mov^ooente  were  completed  in  the  Spanish  camp,  the 
bright  arms  and  banners  of  the  French  were  seen  glisteoing  in  the 
distance  amid  the  tall  fennel  and  canebrakes  with  which  the  countnr 
was  thickly  ooveaped.  As  soon  as  they  had  come  in  view  of  the  Spanisn 
encampment,  they  were  brought  to  a  halt,  while  a  eoundl  of  war  was 
called,  to  deteimine  tiie  expediency  of  giving  battle  that  evening.  The 
duke  of  Nemours  would  have  deferred  it  tiU  the  following  anoming,  as 
the  day  was  already  far  spent,  and  allowed  no  time  for  reconnoitring  the 
position  of  his  enemy.  But  Ives  d'Aldgre,  Chandieu,  the  commander  of 
the  Swiss,  and  some  other  officers,  were  for  immediate  action,  represent- 
ing the  importance  of  not  balking  the  impatience  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  all  hot  for  the  assault.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Aldgre  was  so 
much  heated  as  to  throw  out  some  rash  taunts  on  the  courage  of  the 
•viceroy,  which  ^e  hiUet  would  have  avenged  on  the  spot,  had  not  his 
arm  iJeen  arrested  by  Louis  d'Ars.  He  had  the  weakness,  however,  to 
suffer  them  to  change  his  cooler  purpose,  exclaiming,  ''We  will  fight 

*  Giovio  says  that  he  had  heard  Fabrizio  Colonna  remark  more  than  once,  in  allusion  to 
-the  iutrenchments  art  the  base  of  the  hill,  **  that  the  victory  was  owing,  not  to  the  skill  of 
the  commander,  nor  tius  valour  of  the  troops,  but  to  a  mmmd  and  a  ditch."  This 
ancient  modo  of  securing  a  position,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  was  revived  after 
this,  according  to  the  same  author,  and  came  into  general  practice  among  the  best  captains 
of  the  age.    VIA  supm. 
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to-night,  then ;  perhaps  those  who  vaunt  the  loudest  will  be  found  to 
trust  more  to  their  spurs  than  their  swords;"  a  prediction  bitterly 
justified  by  the  event. 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  Gonsalvo  gained  time  for  making  the 
necessary  disposition  of  his  troops.  In  the  centre  he  placed  his  German 
auxiliaries,  armed  with  their  lonjp  pikes,  and  on  each  wing  the  Spanish 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  redro  Navarro,  Diego  de  Paredes^ 
Pizarro,  and  other  illustrious  captains.  The  defence  of  the  artillery  was 
committed  to  the  left  wing.  A  considerable  body  of  men-at-arms, 
including  those  recently  equipped  from  the  spoils  of  Ruvo,  was  drawn 
np  within  the  intrenchments,  in  a  quarter  affording  a  convenient  opening^ 
for  a  sally,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Mendoza  and  Fabrizio  Calonna, 
whose  brother  Prospero,  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  took  charge  of  the  light 
cavalry,  which  was  posted  without  the  lines  to  annoy  the  advance  of  l^e 
enemy,  and  act  on  any  point  as  occasion  might  require.  Having  ooAi* 
pleted  his  preparations,  the  Spanish  general  coolly  awaited  the  assault 
of  the  French. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  marshalled  his  forces  in  a  very  different 
order.  He  distributed  them  into  three  battles  or  divisions,  stationing* 
his  heavy  horse,  composing  altogether,  as  Gonsalvo  declared,  "the  finest 
body  of  cavalry  seen  for  many  years  in  Italy,"  under  the  command  of 
Louis  d' Ars,  on  the  right.  The  second  and  centre  division,  formed  some- 
what in  the  rear  of  the  right,  was  made  up  of  the  Swiss  and  Gasc<Mi 
infantry,  headed  by  the  brave  Chandieu ;  and  his  left,  consisting  chiefly 
of  his  fight  cavalry,  and  drawn  up,  like  the  last,  somewhat  in  the  rear 
of  the  preceding,  was  intrusted  to  Aldgre. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  the  duke  de  Nemours  grave 
orders  for  the  attack,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie 
on  the  right,  spurred  at  foil  gallop  against  the  Spanish  left.  The  hostile 
armies  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men  each.  The  French  were  superior  in  the  number  and  condition  of 
their  cavalry,  rising  to  a  third  of  their  whole  force ;  while  Gonsalvo's 
strength  lay  chiefly  in  his  infantry,  which  had  acquired  a  lesson  of 
tactics  under  him  that  raised  it  to  a  level  with  the  best  in  Europe. 

As  the  French  advanced,  the  guns  on  the  Spanish  left  poured  a  lively 
fire  into  their  ranks,  when  a  spark  accidentally  communicating  with  the 
magazine  of  powder,  the  whole  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  consternation ;  but  Gonsalvo,  converting 
the  misfortune  into  a  lucky  omen,  called  out,  ** Courage,  soldiers;  these 
are  the  beacon  lights  of  victory  I  "We  have  no  need  of  our  guns  at  close 
quarters." 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  van  under  Nemours,  advancing  rapidly 
under  the  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  which  rolled  heavily  over  the  field,  were 
unexpectedly  brought  up  by  the  deep  trench,  of  whose  existence  they 
were  unapprised.  Some  of  the  horse  were  precipitated  into  it,  and  all 
received  a  sudden  check,  until  Nemours,  finding  it  impossible  to  force 
the  works  in  this  quarter,  rode  along  their  front  in  search  of  some 
practicable  passage.  In  doing  this,  he  necessarily  exposed  his  flank  to 
the  fatal  aim  of  the  Spanish  arquebusiers.  A  shot  from  one  of  them 
took  effect  on  the  unfortunate  young  nobleman,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  from  his  saddle. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  infantry,  briskly  moving  up 
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to  second  the  attack  of  the  now  disordered  horse,  arriyed  before  the 
entrenchments.  Undismayed  by  this  formidable  barrier,  their  com- 
mander, Chandieu,  made  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  force  a  passage ; 
but  the  loose  earth  freshly  turned  up,  afforded  no  hold  to  their  feet,  and 
his  men  were  compelled  to  recoil  from  the  dense  array  of  German  pikes 
which  bristled  over  the  summit  of  the  breastwork.  Chandieu,  their 
leader,  made  every  effort  to  rally  and  bring  them  back  to  the  charge; 
but,  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  was  nit  by  a  b^,  which  stretched  bim  life- 
less in  the  ditoh ;  his  burnished  arms,  and  the  snow-whito  plumes  above 
his  helmet,  making  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy. 

All  was  now  confusion.  The  Spanish  arquebusiers,  screened  by  their 
defences,  poured  a  galling  fire  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  who 
were  mingled  together  indiscriminately,  horse  and  foot,  while,  the 
leaders  being  down,  no  one  seemed  capable  of  bringing  them  to  order. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Gonsalvo,  whose  eagle  eye  took  in  the  whole 
operations  of  the  field,  ordered  a  general  charge  along  the  line ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  leaping  their  entrenchments,  descended  with  the  fury  of  an 
avalanche  on  their  foes,  whose  wavering  columns,  completely  broken  by 
the  violence  of  the  shock,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled,  scarcely 
offering  any  resistance.  Louis  d'Ars,  at  the  head  of  such  of  the  men- 
at-arms  as  could  follow  him,  went  off  in  one  direction,  and  Ives  d*  Al^gre, 
with  his  light  cavalry,  which  had  hardly  come  into  action,  in  another ; 
thus  fully  verifying  the  ominous  prediction  of  his  commander.  The 
slaughter  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  foot,  whom  the 
cavalry  under  Mendoza  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  rode  down  and  cut  to  pieces 
without  sparing,  tiU  the  shades  of  evening  shielded  them  at  length  from 
their  pitiless  pursuers. 

Prospero  Colonna  pushed  on  to  the  French  encampment,  where  he  found 
the  tables  in  the  duke's  tent  spread  for  his  evening  repast ;  of  which  the 
Italian  general  and  his  followers  did  not  fail  to  make  good  account.  A 
trifling  mcident  that  well  illustrates  the  sudden  reverses  of  war. 

The  Great  Captain  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  on 
the  following  morning  presented  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  More  than  three  thousand  French  are  computed  by  the  best 
accounts  to  have  fSallen.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  covered  as  they 
were  by  their  defences,  was  inconsiderable.*  All  the  enemy's  artillery, 
consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  his  baggage,  and  most  of  his  colours,  fell 
into  their  hands.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  victory,  achieved 
too  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the 
unfortunate  Kemours,  which  was  recognised  by  one  of  his  pages  from 
the  rings  on  the  fingers,  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  much  dis- 
figured. It  appeared  that  he  had  received  three  several  wounds, 
disproving,  if  need  were,  by  his  honourable  death,  the  iniurious  taunte 
of  Alegre.      Gonsalvo  was  affected    even  to  tears  at  beholding  the 

*  No  account,  that  I  know  o(  places  the  French  loss  so  low  as  8000 ;  Garibay  raises  it 
to  4500,  and  the  French  marshal  de  Fleurange  rates  that  of  the  Swiss  alone  at  5000 ; 
a  round  exaggeration,  not  readily  accounted  for,  as  he  had  undoubted  access  to  the  best 
means  of  information.  The  Spaniards  were  too  well  screened  to  sustain  much  iojury, 
and  no  estimate  makes  it  more  than  a  hundred  killed,  and  some  considerably  less.  The 
-odds  are  indeed  startlinu^.  but  not  impossible  ,*  as  the  Spaniards  were  not  much  exposed 
by  personal  collision  wiw  the  enemy,  until  the  latter  were  thrown  into  too  much  disorder 
to  think  of  anything  but  escape.  The  more  than  usual  confusion  and  discrepancy 
in  the  various  statements  of  the  particulars  of  this  action  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  tho  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  consequently  imperfect  light,  in  which  it  was  fought. 
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Bintilated  remains  of  his  young  aad  gallant  adversary,  ivLo^  wliatev 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  capacity  as  a  leader,  was  allowed  to  hav« 
all  the  qualities  which  belonged  to  a  true  knight.  With  him  perished 
the  last  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Armagnae.  GbnsalYo  ordered 
his  remains  to  be  coDveyed  to  Barlctta,  where  they  were  laid  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  convent  of  St  Francis,  with  all  the  honours  dne  to  his 
hi^  station. 

The  Spanish  commander  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  blow,  well 
aware  that  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  improve  a  victory  as  to  win  one. 
The  French  had  rushed  into  battle  with  too  much  precipitation  to  agrea 
on  any  plan  of  operation,  or  any  point  on  which  to  rally  in  case  of  defeat. 
They  accordiugly  scattered  in  diifcrent  directions,  and  Pedro  de  la  Pax 
was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Louis  d'Ars,  who  threw  himself  inta 
Venosa,*  where  he  Jtept  the  enemy  at  bay  for  many  months  longer. 
Paredcs  kept  close  on  the  scent  of  Alegre,  who,  finding  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  wherever  he  passed,  at  length  took  shelter  in  Gaeta,  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  There  he  endeavoured  to 
rally  the  scattered  relics  of  the  field  of  Cerignola,  and  to  establish  a 
strong  position,  from  which  the  French,  when  strengthened  by  freah 
sup))lies  from  home,  might  recommence  operations  for  the  recovery  o£ 
the  kingdom. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Cerignola  the  Spaniards  received  tidings  of 
another  victory,  scarcely  less  important,  gained  over  the  French  in 
Calabria  the  preceding  week.f    The  army  sent  out  under  Portocarrero 
had  reached  that  coast  early  in  March ;  but,  soon  after  its  arrival,  ita 
gallant  commander  fell  ill  and  died.];     The  dying  general  named  Don 
Fernando  de  Andrada  as  his  successor ;  and  this  ofiocer,  eombining  hi«f 
forces  with  those  before  in  the  country,  under  Caidona  and  Benavidos, 
encountered  the  French  commander  l/ Aubigny  in  a  pitched  battle,  not 
far  from  Seminara,  on  Friday  the  21st  of  April.    It  waa  near  the  samo 
spot  on  which  the  latter  had  twice  beaten  the  ^Mudards.    But  the  stajr 
of  France  was  on  the  wane ;  and  the  gallant  old  officer  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  his  little  corps  of  veterans  completely  routed  after  a  sharp 
engagement  of  less  than  an  hour,  while  he  himself  was  retrieved  with 
difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  valour  of  his  Scottish 
guard. 

The  Great  Captain  and  his  army,  highly  elated  with  the  news  of  this 
fortunate  event,  which  annihilated  the  French  power  in  Calabria,  begaa 
their  march  on  Naples ;  Fabrizio  Colonna  having  been  first  detached  into 
the  Abruzzi  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  people  in  that  quarter.  The 
tidings  of  the  victory  hod  spread  far  and  wide ;  and.  as  Gonsalvo's  army 
advanced,  they  beheld  the  ensigns  of  Aragon  floating  from  llie  battlements 

*  It  vrsM  to  this  same  city  of  Venusium  that  the  rash  land  mfortiinato  Vairo  made 
his  retreat,  some  seventeen  centuries  before,  from  the  bloody  field  of  Camise. 

t  Friday,  says  Gnicciardini,  alluding  no  doubt  to  Columbus's  disooveries,  as  well  as  these 
two  victories,  was  observed  to  be  a  luckv  day  to  the  Spaniards ;  according  t»  Gaillard,  it 
was  regarded  from  this  time  by  the  French  with  more  superstitious  dread  than  ever. 

t  The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect  tiie  distinguished  part  played  in  the  Moorish  war 
by  Luis  Portocarrero,  lord  of  Palma.  He  was  of  noble  Italian  origin,  being  descended 
firom  the  ancient  Genoese  house  of  Boocauegra.  The  Great  Captain  and  he  had  manicd 
sisters ;  and  this  connection  probably  recommended  him,  as  xaucb.  as  his  military  talents^ 
to  the  Calabziaa  command,  which  it  was  highly  important  should  be  intrusted  to  ona 
who  would  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  oommander-isHshief ;  a  thing  not  easy 
to  seoore  among  tbA  haughty  nobitity  of  OMtile. 
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of  the  town»  izpcm  their  route,  while  the  inhalntaiits  came  forth  to 
greet  the  conqneror,  eager  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Spanish 
cause.  The  army^  halted  at  Benevento;  and  the  general  sent  his 
summons  to  the  city  of  Naples,  inviting  it  in  the  most  courteous  terms 
to  resume  its  ancient  allegiance  to  the  legitimate  branch  of  Aragon.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  allegiance  of  a  people,  who  had  so  long 
seen  their  country  set  up  as  a  mere  stake  for  political  gamesters,  should 
sit  very  closely  upon  them,  or  that  they  should  care  to  peril  their  lives 
Ml  the  transfer  of  a  crown  which  had  shifted  on  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen 
proprietors  in  as  many  successive  years.*  Witii  the  samie  ductile  en- 
thusiasm, thereftwe,  with  which  they  greeted  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
Eighth  or  Louis  the  Twdfth,  they  now  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  Aragon  ;  and  deputies  from  the  principal  nobility  and 
citizens  waited  on  the  Great  Captain  at  Acerra,  where  they  tendered  him 
the  keys  of  the  city,  and  recpiested  the  confirmation  of  tneir  rights  and 
privileges. 

Gonsalvo,  having  premised  this  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  14th  of  May,  1503,  made  his  entrance  in  great 
state  into  the  capital,  leaving  his  army  without  the  walls.  He  was 
escorted  by  the  military  of  the  city  under  a  royal  canopy  borne  by  the 
deputies.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  the  ecMces  decorated 
with  appropriate  emblems  and  devices,  and  wreathed  with  banners 
emblazoned  wit^  the  imited  arms  of  Aragon  and  Naples.  As  he  passed 
along,  the  city  rung  with  the  acclamations  of  countless  multitudes  who 
thronged  the  streets ;  while  every  window  and  housetop  was  filled  with 
spectators,  eager  to  behold  the  man  who,  with  scarcely  any  other 
resources  than  those  of  his  own  genius,  had  so  long  defied,  and  at  length 
completely  foiled,  the  power  of  France. 

On  the  following  day  a  deputation  of  the  nobflitjr  and  people  waited 
<m  the  Great  Captain  at  his  quarters,  and  tendered  him  the  usual  oaths 
of  allegiance  for  his  master.  King  Ferdinand,  whose  accession  finally 
closed  the  series  of  revolutions  which  had  so  long  agitated  this  unha^y 
coimtry. 

The  city  of  Naples  was  commanded  by  two  strong  fortresses  still  held 
by  the  French,  which,  being  well  victualled  and  sumdied  with  ammu-^ 
mtion,  showed  no  disposition  to  surrender.  The  (jreat  Captain,  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  reserve  a  small  corps  for  their  reduction,  while 
he  sent  forward  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  besiege  Gaeta.  But  the 
Spanish  infantry  refased  to  march  until  the  heavy  arrears,  suftered  to 
accumulate  through  the  negligence  of  the  government,  were  discharged ; 
and  Gonsalvo,  afraid  of  awakening  the  mutinous  spirit  which  he  had 
once  ^ound  it  so  difficult  to  queU,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
sending  forward  his  cavalry  and  German  levies,  and  to  permit  the 
infantry  to  take  up  its  quarters  in  the  capital,  under  strict  orders  to 
respect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens. 

He  now  lost  no  time  m  pressing  the  siege  of  the  French  fortresses^ 
whose  impregnable  situation  might  have  d^ded  the  efforts  of  the  most 
formidable  enemy  in  the  ancient  state  of  military  science.     But  th6 

*  Since  1494,  the  sceptre  of  Naples  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  no  less  than  seven 
princes,  Ferdinand  I.,  Alfonso  II.,  Ferdinand  II.,  Charles  VIII.,  Frederic  III.,  Louis  XII., 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  No  private  estate  in  the  kingdom  in  the  same  time  hai  probably 
changed  wasters  half  so  often. 
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reduction  of  these  places  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Navarro,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  whose  improyements  in  the  art  of  mining  have  grained  him  the 
popular  reputation  of  being  its  inventor,  and  who  displayed  such  unpre- 
oeaented  skill  on  this  occasion,  as  makes  it  a  memoraole  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  war.* 

Under  his  directions,  the  small  tower  of  St.  Yincenzo  having  been 
first  carried  by  a  furious  cannonade,  a  mine  was  run  under  the  outer 
defences  of  the  great  fortress  called  Castel  Nuovo.  On  the  21  at  of  May, 
the  mine  was  sprung ;  a  passage  was  opened  over  the  prostrate  rampartfli, 
and  the  assailants,  rushing  in  with  Gonsalvo  and  Navarro  at  their  nead, 
before  the  garrison  had  time  to  secure  the  drawbridge,  applied  tbeir 
ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  plaoe  by 
escalade,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  the  great^  part  of  the 
French  were  slaughtered.  An  immense  booty  was  found  in  the  castle. 
The  Angevin  party  had  made  it  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  most  valuable 
effects,  gold,  jewels,  plate,  and  other  treasures,  which,  together  with  its 
well-stored  magazines  of  grain  and  ammunition,  became  the  indis- 
oriminate  spoil  of  the  victors.  As  some  of  these,  however,  complained 
of  not  getting  their  share  of  the  plunder,  Gonsalvo,  giving  fall  scope  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment  to  military  licence,  called  out  gaily, 
"Make  amends  for  it,  then,  by  what  you  can  find  in  my  quarters!  " 
The  words  were  not  uttered  to  deaf  ears.  The  mob  of  soldiery  rushed 
to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Angevin  prince  of  Salerno,  then  occupied 
by  the  Great  Captain,  and  in  a  moment  its  sumptuous  furniture, 
paintings,  and  other  costly  decorations,  together  with  the  contents  of  its 
generous  cellar,  were  seized  and  appropriated  without  ceremony  by  the 
invaders,  who  thus  indemnified  themselves  at  their  general's  expense  for 
the  remissness  of  government. 

After  some  weeks  of  protracted  operations,  the  remaining  fortress, 
Castel  d'Uovo,  as  it  was  called,  opened  its  gates  to  Navarro;  and  a 
French  fleet,  coming  into  the  harbour,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
itself  fired  on  from  the  walls  of  the  place  it  was  intended  to  relieve. 
Before  this  event,  Gonsalvo,  having  obtained  funds  from  Spain  for  paying 
off  his  men,  quitted  the  capital  and  directed  his  march  on  Gaeta.  The 
important  results  of  his  victories  were  now  fully  disclosed.  D* Aubigny, 
with  the  wreck  of  the  forces  escaped  from  Seminara,  had  surrendered. 
The  two  Abruzzi,  the  Capitanate,  dl  the  BasiKcate,  except  Venosa,  still 
held  by  Louis  d*Ars,  ana  indeed  every  considerable  place  in  the  kingdom, 
had  tendered  its  submission,  with  the  exception  of  Gaeta.  Summoning, 
therefore,  to  his  aid  Andrada,  Navarro,  and  his  other  officers,  the  Great 
Captain  resolved  to  concentrate  all  his  strength  on  this  point,  desiring 
to  press  the  siege,  and  thus  exterminate  at  a  blow  the  feeble  remains  of 
the  French  power  in  Italy.  The  enterprise  was  attended  with  more 
difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated. 

*  The  Italians,  in  their  admiration  of  Pedro  Navarro,  caused  medals  to  be  struck,  on 
which  the  invention  of  mines  was  ascribed  to  him.  Although  not  actually  the  inventor, 
his  glory  was  scarcely  less,  since  ho  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  exteuedve  and  formid- 
able uses  to  which  they  might  be  applied  to  the  science  of  destructioB. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

KEOOTIAtlONS  WITH  FBANOB— UNSUCCESSFUL  IMVASIOK  OF  SPAIN— TRUCE. 

1503. 

Ferdinand's  Policy  examined — First  Symptoms  of  Joanna's  Insanity — Isabella's  Distress 
and  Foititude — EflForts  of  France — Siege  of  Salsas — Isabella's  Levies — Ferdinand's 
Successes — Beflections  on  the  Campaign. 

The  events  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  glided  away  as  rapidly 
as  the  flitting  phantoms  of  a  dream.  Scarcely  had  Louis  the  Twelfth 
received  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  Gbnsalvo  de  Cordova's  refusal  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  archduke  Philip,  before  he  was  astounded  with 
the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Cerignola,  the  march  on  Naples,  and  the 
surrender  of  that  oapitalf  as  weU  as  of  the  greater  part  of  t^e  kingdom, 
following  one  another  in  breathless  succession.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very 
means  on  which  the  French  king  had  so  confidently  reUed  for  calming 
the  tempest  had  been  the  signal  for  awakening  all  its  fury,  and  bringing 
it  on  his  devoted  head.  Mortified  and  incensed  at  being  made  the  dupe 
of  what  he  deemed  a  perfidious  policy,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of 
the  archduke,  who  was  still  in  France.  The  latter,  vehemently  pro- 
testing his  own  innocence,  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  so  sensibly  the 
ridiculous,  and,  as  it  appeared,  dishonourable  part  played  by  him  in  the 
transaction,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  severe  illness,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  several  days.  Without  delay,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
court  in  terms  of  bitter  expostulation,  urging  the  immediate  ratification 
of  the  treaty  made  pursuant  to  its  orders,  and  an  indemnification  to 
France  for  its  subsequent  violation.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the 
French  historians. 

The  Spanish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that,  before  the  news  of 
Gronsalvo's  successes  reached  Spain,  King  Ferdinand  refused  to  confirm  the 
treaty  sent  him  by  his  son-in-law,  until  it  had  undergone  certain 
material  modifications.  If  the  Spanish  monarch  hesitated  to  approve 
the  treaty  in  the  doubtful  posture  of  his  affairs,  he  was  little  likely  to 
do  so  when  he  had  the  game  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 

He  postponed  an  answer  to  Philip's  application,  willing  probably  to 
gain  time  for  the  Great  Captain  to  strengthen  himself  firmly  in  his 
recent  acquisitions.  At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval,  he  dis- 
patched an  embassy  to  France  announcing  his  final  determination  never 
to  ratify  a  treaty  made  in  contempt  of  his  orders,  and  so  clearly  detri- 
mental to  his  interests.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  gain  further  time 
by  spinning  out  the  negotiation,  holding  up  for  this  purpose  the  prospect 
of  an  ultimate  accommodation,  and  suggesting  the  re-establishment  of 
his  kinsman,  the  unfortunate  Frederic,  on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  as  the 
best  means  of  effecting  it.  The  artifice,  however,  was  too  gross  even  for 
the  credulous  Louis ;  who  peremptorily  demanded  of  the  ambassadors 
the  instant  and  absolute  ratification  of  uie  treaty,  and,  on  their  declaring 

r  r 
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it  was  beyond  their  powers,  ordered  them  at  once  to  leave  his  court. 
*' I  had  rather,"  said  he,  "suffer  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  which  may 
perhaps  be  retrieved,  than  the  loss  of  honour,  which  never  can."  A 
noble  sentiment,  but  fulling  with  no  particular  grace  from  the  lips  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth. 

The  whole  of  this  blind  transaction  is  stated  in  so  irreconcilable  a 
manner  by  the  historians  of  the  different  nations,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  anything  like  a  nrobable  narrative  out  of  them.  The 
Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  puolic  commission  of  the  archduke  was 
controlled  by  strict  private  instructions  ;  while  the  French  on  the  other 
hand,  are  either  silent  as  to  the  latter,  or  represent  them  to  have  been  as 
broad  and  unlimited  as  his  credentials.  If  this  be  true,  the  negotiatioA 
must  be  admitted  to  exhibit,  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  as  gross  an 
example  of  political  jugglery  and  fasehood  as  ever  disgraced  the  annals 
of  diplomacy. 

But  it  is  altogether  improbable,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  a 
monarch  so  astute  and  habitually  cautious  should  have  intrusted  unlimited 
authority,  in  so  delicate  a  business,  to  a  person  whose  discretion,  inde- 
pendent of  his  known  partiality  for  the  French  monarch,  he  held  so 
hghtly.  It  is  much  more  Hkely  that  he  limited,  as  is  often  done,  the 
fidl  powers  committed  to  him  in  public,  by  private  instructions  of  the 
most  explicit  character ;  and  that  the  archduke  was  betrayed  by  his  ovm, 
vanity,  and  perhaps  ambition  (for  the  treaty  threw  the  immediate  power 
into  his  own  hands),  into  arrangements  unwarranted  by  the  tenor  of 
these  instructions. 

If  this  were  the  case,  the  propriety  of  Ferdinand's  conduct  in  refusing 
the  ratification  depends  on  the  question  how  far  a  sovereign  is  bound  by 
the  acts  of  a  plenipotentiary  who  departs  from  lus  private  instructions. 
Formerly,  the  question  would  seem  to  have  been  unsettled.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  respectable  writers  on  public  law  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  maintain  that  sucn  a  departure  would  not  justify 
the  prince  in  withholding  his  ratification ;  deci^ng  thus,  no  doubt,  on 
principles  of  natural  equity,  which  appear  to  require  that  a  principal 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  an  agent,  coining  within  the 
scope  of  his  powers,  though  at  variance  with  his  secret  orders,  with 
which  the  other  contracting  party  can  have  no  acquaintance  or  concern. 

The  inconvenience,  however,  arising  from  adopting  a  principle  in 
political  negotiations  which  must  necessarily  place  t£o  destinies  of  a 
whole  nation  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  rash  or  incompetent  it 
may  be,  without  the  power  of  interference  or  supervision  on  the  part  of 
a  government,  has  lea  to  a  different  conclusion  in  practice  ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  European  writers,  not  merely  that  the  exchangis 
of  ratifications  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  but  that  a  govern- 
ment is  not  bound  to  ratify  the  doings  of  a  minister  who  has  transcended 
his  private  instructions. 

But  whatever  be  thought  of  Ferdinand's  good  fedth  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  business,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  nis  posi- 
tion was  changed  by  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  he  sought  only  to 
amuse  the  French  court  with  a  show  of  negotiation,  in  order,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  paralyse  its  operations  and  gain  time  for  securing 
his  conquests.  The  French  writers  inveigh  loudfy  against  this  crafty 
and  treacherous  policy ;  and  Louis  the  Twelf^  gaye  vent  to  his  own 
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indignation  in  no  very  measured  terms.  But,  however  we  may  now 
regard  it,  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  witli  the  triokish  spirit  of  the 
age ;  and  the  French  king  resigned  all  right  of  rebuking  his  antagonist 
on  this  score,  when  he  condescended  to  become  a  party  with  him  to  the 
infamous  partition  treaty,  and  still  more  when  he  so  grossly  violated  it. 
He  had  voluntarily  enga^d  with  his  Spanish  rival  in  the  game,  and  it 
afforded  no  good  ground  of  complaint  that  he  was  the  least  aoroit  of 
the  two. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  triumphant  in  his  schemes  of  foreign  policy 
and  conquest,  his  domestic  life  was  clouded  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in 
consequence  of  the  declining  health  of  the  queen,  and  the  eccentric  conduct 
of  his  daughter,  the  infanta  Joanna.  We  have  already  seen  the  extra- 
vacant  fondness  with  which  that  princess,  notwithstanding  her  occasional 
sallies  of  jealousy,  doated  on  her  young  and  handsome  husband.* 
From  the  hour  of  his  departure  she  had  been  plunged  in  the  deen^ 
dejection,  sitting  day  and  night  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  grouna  in 
uninterrupted  silence,  or  broken  only  by  occasional  expressions  oi  petulant 
discontent.  She  refused  all  consolation,  thinking  only  of  rejoining  her 
absent  lord,  and  ^'equally  regardless,'*  says  Martyr,  who  was  then  at 
the  court,  '^of  herself,  her  future  subjects,  and  her  afflicted  parents." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1503,  she  was  delivered  of  her  second  son,  who 
received  the  baptismal  name  of  Ferdinand,  in  compliment  to  his  grand- 
£etther.  t  No  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
mother,  who  from  this  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  project  of 
returning  to  Flanders.  An  invitation  to  that  effect,  which  she  received 
from  her  husband  in  the  month  of  November,  determined  her  to  under- 
take the  journey,  at  all  hazards,  notwithstanding  the  affectionate 
remonstrances  of  the  queen,  who  represented  the  impracticability  of 
traversing  France,  agitated,  as  it  then  was,  with  ail  the  bustle  of 
warlike  preparation,  or  of  venturing  by  sea  at  this  inclement  and  stormy 
season. 

One  evening,  while  her  mother  was  absent  at  Segovia,  Joanna,  whose 
residence  was  at  Medina  del  Campo,  left  her  apartment  in  the  castle,  and 
sallied  out,  though  in  dishabille,  without  announcing  her  purpose  to  any 
of  her  attendants.  They  followed,  however,  and  used  every  argument 
and  entreaty  to  prevail  on  her  to  return,  at  least  for  the  night,  but 
without  efltect;  imtil  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  had  charge  of  her 
household,  finding  every  other  means  inefi'ectual,  was  compelled  to  close 
the  castle  gates,  in  order  to  prevent  her  departure. 

The  princess,  thus  thwaii^d  in  her  purpose,  gave  way  to  the  most 
violent  indignation.  She  menaced  the  attendants  witn  her  utmost 
vengeance  for  their  disobedience,  and,  taking  her  station  on  the  barrier, 
she  obstinately  refused  to  re-enter  the  castle,  or  even  to  put  on  any 
additional  clouiing,  but  remained  cold  and  shivering  on  the  spot  till  the 
following  mominff.  The  ^ood  bishop,  sorely  enibarrassed  by  the  dilemma 
to  which  he  found  himself  reduced,  of  offending  the  queen  by  complying 

*  Philip  is  known  in  history  by  the  title  of  "  the  hAndaome,"  implying  that  he  wta,  at 
Icaat,  quite  as  remarkable  for  his  personal  qualities  as  his  mentaL 

t  He  was  bom  at  AlcaU  de  Henares.  Ximenea  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to 
obtain  from  Isabella  a  permanent  exemption  from  taxes  for  his  JEavourite  city,  which  his 
princely  patronage  was  fjast  raising  up  to  contest  the  palm  of  literary  precedence  with 
Salamanca,  the  ancient  "  Athens  of  Spain."  The  oiticeus  of  the  place  long  preservedL  and 
still  preserve,  for  aught  I  know,  the  cradle  of  tbe  x^xytX  ioSuatf  iatokea  orthAirgmtituds. 
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with  the  mad  hnmour  of  the  princess,  or  the  latter  still  more  by  resisting 
it,  dispatched  an  express  in  all  haste  to  Isabella,  acquainting  her  witS 
the  affair,  and  begging  instructions  how  to  proceed. 

The  queen,  who  was  staying,  as  has  been  said,  at  Segovia,  about  forty 
miles  distant,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  sent  the  king's  cousin,  the 
admiral  Henriquez,  together  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  once  _t& 
Medina,  and  prepared  to  follow  as  fast  as  the  feeble  state  of  her  heal^' 
would  permit.  The  efforts  of  these  eminent  persons,  however,  were  n<^^ 
much  more  successful  than  those  of  the  bishop.  All  they  could  obtain 
£rom  Joaona  was,  that  she  would  retire  to  a  miserable  Kitchen  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  night ;  while  she  persisted  in  takine  her 
station  on  the  barrier  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  continued  mere, 
immovable  as  a  statue,  the  whole  day.  In  this  deplorable  state  slie  was 
found  by  the  queen  on  her  arrival ;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  the  latter,  with  all  the  deference  habitually  paid  her  by 
her  daughter,  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  return  to  her  own  apart- 
ments in  the  castle.  These  were  the  hrst  unequivocal  symptoms  of  that 
hereditary  taint  of  insanity  which  had  clouded  the  latter  days  of  Isabella's 
mother,  and  which,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  was  to  shed  a  deeper 
gloom  over  the  long-protracted  existence  of  her  unfortunate  daughter. 

The  conviction  of  this  sad  infirmity  of  the  princess  gave  a  shock  to 
the  unhappy  mother  scarcely  less  than  that  which  she  had  formerly  heeit 
called  to  endure  in  the  death  of  her  children.  The  sorrows,  over  which 
time  had  had  so  little  power,  were  opened  afresh  by  a  calamity  which 
naturally  filled  her  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  fate  of  her 
people,  whose  welfare  was  to  be  committed  to  such  incompetent  hands. 
These  domestic  griefs  were  still  further  swelled  at  this  time  hy  the  death 
of  two  of  her  ancient  friends  and  counsellors,  Juan  Chacon,  adelantado 
of  Murioa,*  and  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  grand  commander  of  Leon.-f- 
They  had  attached  themselves  to  Isabella  in  the  early  part  of  her  life, 
when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a  cloud ;  and  they  afterwards  reaped 
the  requital  of  their  services  in  such  ample  honours  and  emoluments  as 
royal  gratitude  could  bestow,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  confidence, 
to  which  their  steady  devotion  to  her  interests  well  entitled  them. 

But  neither  the  domestic  troubles  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  Isabella's 
heart,  nor  the  rapidly  declining  state  of  her  own  health,  nad  power  to 
blimt  the  energies  of  her  mind  or  lessen  the  vigilance  with  which  she 
watched  over  the  interests  of  her  people.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this 
was  given  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  1503,  when  the  country 
was  menaced  with  an  invasion  from  France. 

The  whole  French  nation  had  shared  the  indignation  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth  at  the  mortifying  result  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples ;  and  it 

•  Mirror  of  virtue,  as  Oviedo  styles  this  cavalier.  He  was  always  much  regarded  by 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  lucrative  post  oicontador  mayor,  which  he  filled  for  many  years, 
enabled  him  to  acquire  an  immense  estate,  GO, 000  ducats  a  year,  without  imputation  on 
his  honesty. 

t  The  name  of  this  cavalier,  as  well  as  that  of  his  cousin  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  tprand 
master  of  St.  James,  have  become  fiamiliar  to  us  in  the  Granadine  war.  If  Don  Guiterre 
made  a  less  brilliant  figiure  than  the  latter,  he  acquired  by  means  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
sovereigns,  and  his  personal  qualities,  as  great  weight  in  the  roy^I  councils  as  any  subject 
in  the  Kingdom.  "Nothing  of  any  importance,"  says  Oviedo,  "was  done  without  his 
advice."  He  was  raised  to  the  important  posts  of  comendador  de  Leon,  and  contodor 
mayor,  which  last,  in  the  words  of  the  same  author,  "made  its  possessor  a  second  kin^ 
mr  tke  public  treasury."  He  left  lai^ge  estates,  and  more  tlian  five  thousand  vasmla. 
Bis  eldest  son  was  creatad  duke  of  Maqueda. 
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answered  his  call  for  supplies  so  promptly  and  liberally,  that,  in  a  few 
months  after  the  defeat  of  Cerignola,  he  was  able  to  resume  operations 
on  a  more  formidable  scale  than  France  had  witnessed  for  centuries^ 
Three  large  armies  were  raised ;  one  to  retrieve  affairs  in  Italy,  a  second 
to  penetrate  into  Spain,  by  the  way  of  Fontarabia,  and  a  third  to  cross 
into  Koussillon,  and  get  possession  of  the  strong  post  of  Salsas,  the  key 
of  tiie  mountain-passes  in  that  quarter.  Two  neets  were  also  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  of  which  was  to  support 
the  invasion  of  Eoussillon  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  These 
various  corps  were  intended  to  act  in  concert,  and  thus,  by  one  grand, 
simultaneous  movement,  Spain  was  to  be  assailed  on  three  several  points 
of  her  territory.  The  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  magnincence 
of  the  apparatus. 

The  army  destined  to  march  on  Fontarabia  was  placed  imder  the 
command  of  Alan  d'Albret,  father  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  along  the 
frontiers  of  whose  dominions  its  route  necessarfly  lay.  Ferdinand  had 
assured  himself  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  this  prince,  the  situation 
of  whose  kingdom,  more  than  its  strength,  made  his  friendship  important ; 
and  the  lord  d*Albret,  whether  from  a  direct  uuderstanding  with  tiie 
Spanish  monarch,  or  fearful  of  the  consequences  which  might  result  to 
his  son  from  the  hostility  of  the  latter,  detained  the  forces  intrusted  to 
him  so  long  among  the  bleak  and  barren  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  that 
at  length,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  the  army  melted  away 
without  even  reaching  the  enemy's  borders.* 

The  force  directed  against  Roussillon  was  of  a  more  formidable 
character.  It  was  commanded  by  the  mar6chal  de  Eicux,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  though  much  broken  by  age  and  bodily  infirmities. 
It  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Its  strength,  however, 
lay  chiefly  in  its  numbers.  It  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
lansquenets,  under  WiUiam  de  la  Marck,t  made  up  of  the  arriere-ban  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  undisciplined  militia  from  the  great  towns  of 
Languedoc.  With  this  numerous  array  the  French  marshal  entered 
Eoussillon  without  opposition,  and  sat  down  before  Salsas  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1503. 

The  old  castle  of  Salsas,  which  had  been  carried  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  French  in  the  preceding  war,  had  been  put  in  a  defensible 
condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  present,  under  the  superintendenoe 
of  Pedro  Navarro,  although  the  repairs  were  not  yet  wholly  completed. 
Ferdinand,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  thrown  a  thousand  picked 
men  into  the  place,  which  was  well  victualled  and  provided  for  a  siege ; 
while  a  corps  of  six  thousand  was  placed  under  his  cousin,  Don  Frederic 
de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  with  orders  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  might  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  annoy 
him  as  far  as  possible  by  cutting  off"  his  supplies. 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  wliile,  lost  no  time  in  enforcing  levies  through- 

*  The  king  of  Navarre  promised  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  French,  if  attempted, 
thi'oiig)>  his  dominions  ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  any  distrust  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand, 
sent  his  daughter  Margaret  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Castile,  as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity.     . 

t  Younger  bi-othor  of  Robert,  third  duke  of  Bouillon.  The  reader  w  Jl  not  confound  him 
with  his  namesake,  the  famous  *'  boar  of  Ardennes," — more  familiar  to  us  now  in  the 
I)age8  of  romance  than  history, — who  perished  ignominiously  some  tvrouty  years  before 
thus  period,  in  1484,  not  in  light,  but  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner  ai 
Utrecht. 
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out  the  kingdom,  with  which  he  might  adyanoe  to  the  relief  of  the 
heleagucred  fortress.  While  thus  occupied,  he  received  such  accounts  ai 
the  queen's  indisposition  as  induced  him  to  qmt  Aragon  where  he  tlieit 
was,  and  hasten  hy  rapid  journeys  to  Castile.  The  accounts  irete 
prohahly  exaggerated ;  he  found  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm  on  ks 
airival ;  and  Isahella,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinationa  to  1^ 
puhlic  weal,  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  scene  of  operations,  where  hs 
presence  at  this  juncture  was  so  important.  Forgettmg  her  illness,  sbd 
made  the  most  unwearied  efforts  for  assembling  troops  without  delay  t^ 
support  her  husband.  The  grand  constable  of  Castile  was  commissioiied 
to  raise  levies  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  principal 
nobility  flocked  in  with  their  retainers  from  the  farthest  provinces,  all 
eager  to  obey  the  call  of  their  beloved  mistress.  Thus  strengthened, 
Ferdinand,  whose  head-quarters  were  established  at  Oiitma,  saw  hiniself 
in  less  than  a  month  in  possession  of  a  force  which,  including  the  sappMea 
of  Aragon,  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  three  or  four 
times  that  number  of  foot.  He  no  longer  delayed  his  march,  and  about 
the  middle  of  October  put  his  army  in  motion,  mroposing  to  eflfeot  a 

Inunction  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  then  lying  before  rerpignan,  at  a  few 
eagues'  distance  from  Balsas. 

Isabella,  who  was  at  Segovia,  was  made  acquainted  by  regrular  ezpressea 
with  every  movement  of  the  army.  She  no  sooner  learned  its  departure 
£rom  Girona  than  she  was  filled  with  disquietude  at  the  prospect  at  a 
speedy  encounter  with  the  enemy,  whose  defeat,  whatever  glory  it  might 
reflect  on  her  own  arms,  could  be  purchased  only  at  the  eiipense  of 
Christian  blood.  She  wrote  in  earnest  terms  to  her  husband,  requesting^ 
him  not  to  drive  his  enemies  to  despair  by  closing  up  their  retreat  to 
their  own  land,  but  to  leave  vengeance  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  helonged» 
She  passed  her  days,  together  with  her  whole  household,  in  festing  and 
oontmual  prayer;  and,  in  the  fervour  of  her  pious  zeal,  personally 
visited  the  several  religious  houses  of  the  city,  distributing  alms  among 
their  holy  inmates,  and  imploring  them  humbly  to  supplicate  the 
Almighty  to  avert  the  impending  ceJami^.* 

The  pravers  of  the  devout  queen  and  her  court  found  favour  with 
Heaven,  feing  Ferdinand  reached  Perpignan  on  the  19th  of  October ; 
and  on  that  same  night  the  French  marshal,  finding  himself  unequal  to 
the  rencoiitre  with  the  combined  forces  of  Spain,  broke  up  his  can^ 
andj  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  began  his  retreat  towards  the  frontier, 
having  consumed  nearly  six  weeks  since  first  opening  trenches.  Fer- 
dinand pressed  close  on  his  flying  enemy,  whose  rear  sustained  some 
annoyance  from  the  Spanish  ginetes  in  its  passage  through  the  defiles  of 
the  sierras.  The  retreat,  however,  was  conducted  in  too  good  order  to 
allow  any  material  loss  to  be  inflicted  on  the  French,  who  succeeded  at 
length  in  sheltering  themselves  under  the  cannon  of  Narbonne,  up  to 
which  place  they  were  pursued  by  their  victorious  foe.  Several  places 
on  the  frontier,  as  Leocate,  Palme,  Sigean,  Roquefort,  and  others  were 
abandoned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  pillaged  them  of  whatever  was  worth 

*  The  loyal  captain,  Gonzalo  Ayora,  shows  little  of  this  Christian  vein.  He  concludes 
one  of  his  letters  with  praying,  no  doubt  most  sincerehr.  "that  the  Almighi^  would  be 
pleased  to  infuse  loss  benevolence  into  the  hearts  of  tne  sovereigns,  and  Incite  them  to 
chastise  and  humble  the  proud  French,  and  strip  them  of  their  iUgotten  possessdoofl, 
which,  however  repugnant  to  their  own  godly  inclinations,  would  tend  greatly  to  replenish 
their  coffers,  as  well  as  those  of  their  faithfU  and  loving  subjects." 
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carrying  off;  without  any  violence,  however,  to  tha  persons  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom,  as  a  Christian  population,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Martyr,  Ferdinand  refused  even  to  make  prisoners. 

The  Spanish  monarch  made  no  attempt  to  retain  these  acquisitions ; 
but,  having  dismantled  some  of  the  towns  which  offered  most  resistance, 
returned  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  victory  to  his  own  dominions.  "  Had 
he  been  as  good  a  general  as  he  was  a  statesman,''  says  a  Spanish 
historian,  "he  might  have  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  France." 
Ferdinand,  however,  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  conquests  which  could 
onlv  be  maintained,  if  maintained  at  all,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure.  He  had  sufficiently  vindicated  his  honour  by  meeting 
his  foe  BO  promptly,  and  driving  him  triumphantly  over  the  border; 
and  he  preferred,  like  a  cautious  prince,  not  to  risk  all  he  had  gained 
by  attempting  mwe,  but  to  employ  his  present  successes  as  a  vantage 
ground  for  entering  on  negotiation,  in  which  at  all  times  he  placed  more 
reliance  than  on  the  sword. 

In  this,  his  good  star  still  farther  favoured  him.  The  armada, 
equipped  at  so  much  cost  by  the  French  king  at  Marseilles,  had  na 
sooner  put  to  sea  than  it  was  assailed  by  furious  tempests,  and  so  far 
crippled,  that  it  was  obliged  to  return  to  port  without  even  effecting  a 
descent  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

These  accumulated  disasters  so  disheartened  Louis  the  Twelfth,  that 
he  consented  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
and  an  armistice  was  finally  arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  his 
pensioner  Frederic,  ex-king  of  Naples,  between  the  hostile  monarehs. 
It  extended  only  to  their  hereditary  domiaions  ;  Italy  and  the  circum- 
jacent seas  being  still  left  open  as  a  common  arena,  on  which  the  rival 
parties  might  meet,  and  settle  their  respective  titles  by  the  sword.  This 
truce,  first  concluded  for  ^ye  months,  was  subsequently  prolonged  to 
three  years.  It  gave  Ferdinand  what  he  most  needed,  leisure,  and 
means  to  provide  for  the  secuiity  of  his  Italian  possessions,  on  which  the 
dark  storm  of  war  was  soon  to  burst  with  tenfold  fury. 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  had  been  drawn  from  his  obscurity  to 
take  part  in  these  negotiations,  died  in  the  following  year.  It  is 
singular  that  the  last  act  of  his  political  life  should  have  been  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  the  dominions  of  two  monarehs  who  had  united  to  strip 
him  of  his  own. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  as  honourable  to  Spain  as  thejr 
were  disastrous  and  hunuliatinff  to  Louis  the  Twelfth,  who  nad  seen  his 
arms  baffled  on  every  point,  ana  aU  his  mighty  apparatus  of  fleets  and 
armies  dissolved,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  less  time  than  it  had  been 
preparing.  The  immediate  success  of  Spain  may  no  doubt  be  ascribed^ 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  improved  organisation  and  thorough 
discipline  introduced  by  the  sovereigns  into  the  national  militia  at  the 
close  of  the  Moorish  war,  without  which  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  concentrate  so  promptly  on  a  distant  point  such  large  masses 
of  men,  aU  well  equipped  and  trained  for  active  service.  So  soon  wa» 
the  nation  called  to  feel  the  effect  of  these  wise  provisions. 

But  the  results  of  the  campaign  are,  after  all,  less  worthy  of  notice  as 
indicating  the  resources  of  the  country,  than  as  evidence  of  a  pervading 
patriotic  feeling,  which  could  alone  make  these  resources  available. 
Instead  of  the  narrow  local  jealousies  which  had  so  long  estranged  the 
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people  of  the  separate  provinces,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  ri^al 
states  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  from  one  another,  there  had  been  gradaaS^ 
raised  up  a  common  national  sentiment,  like  tiiat  knitting  together  tm 
oonstituent  parts  of  one  great  commonwealth.  At  the  first  alarm.  $ 
inyasion  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  the  whole  extent  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  from  the  green  vaJleys  of  the  Guadalquivir  up  to  the  rook^ 
fastnesses  of  the  Asturias,  responded  to  the  call,  as  to  that  of  a  commaA 
country,  sending  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  its  swanns  of  warriors  to  rewiL 
the  foe,  and  roU  hack  the  tide  of  war  upon  his  own  land.  "Wliat^ 
contrast  did  all  this  present  to  the  cold  and  parsimonious  liand  with 
which  the  nation,  thirty  years  before,  dealt  out  its  supplies  to  Kin^ 
John  the  Second,  Ferdinand's  father,  when  he  was  left  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  the  whole  power  of  France  in  this  very  quarter  of 
Roussillon.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  the  glorious  union,  whic^ 
brought  together  the  petty  and  hitherto  discordant  tribes  of  the  Penin- 
sula under  the  same  rule ;  and,  by  creating  common  interest  and  an 
harmonious  principle  of  action,  was  silently  preparing  them  for  oon- 
stituting  one  great  nation — one  and  indivisible,  as  intended  by  nature. 


CHAPTEE  Xiy. 

XTAIIAV  WARS — CONDITION   OF   ITALr— FBENCH  AND  SPANISH  ABMIES  OK  THE  GARIOLIANO 

1503. 

If  elancholy  State  of  Italy — Great  Preparations  of  Louis — Oonsolvo  repulsed  before  Gl«eta — 
Annies  on  the  Oariprliano— Bloody  Passage  of  the  Bridge — ^Anxious  Expectation    of 
Italy — Critical  Situation  of  the  Spaniards— Gonsalvo's  BesolutioB— Heroism  of  Paredcs 
and  Bayanl. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  Italy,  where  the  sounds  of  war, 
which  had  lately  died  away,  were  again  heard  in  wilder  dissonance  than 
ever.  Our  attention,  hitherto,  has  been  too  exclusively  directed  to 
mere  military  manoeuvres  to  allow  us  to  dwell  much  on  the  condition  of 
this  imhappy  land.  The  dreary  progress  of  our  story,  over  fields  of 
blood  and  battle,  might  naturally  dispose  the  imagination  to  lay  the 
scene  of  action  in  some  rude  and  savage  age  ;  an  age,  at  best,  of  feudal 
heroism,  when  the  energies  of  the  soul  couLd  be  roused  only  by  the  fierce 
din  of  wai*. 

Far  otherwise,  however;  the  tents  of  the  hostile  armies  were  now 
pitched  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  lovely  and  cultivated  regions  of  the 
globe  ;  inhabited  by  a  people  who  had  carried  the  various  arts  of  policy 
and  social  life  to  a  degree  of  excellence  elsewhere  unknown ;  whoso 
natural  resources  had  been  augmented  by  all  the  appliances  of  ingenuity 
and  industry ;  whose  cities  were  crowded  with  magnificent  and  costly 
works  of  public  utility ;  into  whose  ports  every  wind  that  blew  wafted 
the  rich  n-eights  of  distant  climes ;  whose  thousand  hills  were  covered 
to  their  very  tops  with  the  golden  labours  of  the  husbandman ;  and 
whose  intellectual  development  showed  itself  not  only  in  a  liberal 
scholarship  far  outstripping  that  of  their  contemporaries,  but  in  works 
of  imagination,  and  of  elegant  art  more  particularly,  which  rivalled  the 
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"best  days  of  antiquity.  The  period  before  us,  indeed,  the  oommencey 
ment  oi  the  sixteentn  century,  was  that  of  their  meridian  splendour, 
when  Italian  genius,  breaking  through  the  cloud  which  had  temporarily 
obscured  its  early  dawn,  shone  out  in  full  effulgence ;  for  we  are  now 
touching  on  the  age  of  Machiayelli,  Ariosto,  and  Michael  Angelo, — ^the 
golden  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  contemplate  without 
feelings  of  sadness  the  fate  of  such  a  country,  thus  suddenly  conyerted 
into  an  arena  for  the  bloody  exhibitions  of  the  gladiators  of  Europe ;  to 
behold  her  trodden  under  foot  by  the  yery  nations  on  whom  she  had 
freely  poured  the  light  of  ciyilisation ;  to  see  the  fierce  soldiery  of 
Europe,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  sweeping  like  an  army  of  locusts 
oyer  her  fields,  defiling  her  pleasant  places,  and  raising  the  shout  of  battle, 
or  of  brutal  triumnh,  imder  the  shadow  of  those  monuments  of  genius 
which  haye  been  tiie  delight  and  despair  of  succeeding  ages.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  GK>1hs  and  Vandals  acted  oyer  again.  Those  more  re- 
fined arts  of  the  cabinet  on  which  the  Italians  were  accustomed  to  rely, 
much  more  than  on  the  sword,  in  their  disputes  with  one  another,  were 
of  no  ayail  against  these  rude  inyaders,  whose  strong  arm  easily  broke 
through  the  subtle  webs  of  policy  which  entangled  the  moyements  of 
less  formidable  adyersaries.  It  was  the  triumph  of  brute  force  oyer 
ciyilisation, — one  of  the  most  humiliating  lessons  by  which  Proyidenoe 
has  seen  fit  to  rebuke  the  pride  of  human  intellect. 

The  fate  of  Italy  inculcates  a  most  important  lesson.  With  all  this 
outward  show  of  prosperity,  her  political  institutions  had  gradually  lost 
the  yital  principle  which  could  alone  giye  them  stability  or  real  yalue. 
The  forms  of  freedom,  indeed,  in  most  instances,  had  sunk  under  the  usur- 
pation of  some  aspiring  chief.  Eyerywhere  patriotism  was  lost  in  the  most 
intense  selfishness.  Moral  principle  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  in  priyate  as  in 
public  life.  The  hands,  which  shed  their  liberal  patronage  oyer  genius 
and  learning,  were  too  often  red  with  blood.  The  courtly  precincts, 
which  seemed  the  fayourite  haunt  of  the  Muses,  were  toio  often  the 
Epicurean  sty  of  brutish  sensuality;  while  the  head  of  the  Church 
itself,  whose  station,  exalted  oyer  that  of  eyery  worldly  potentate, 
should  haye  raised  him  at  least  aboye  their  grosser  yices,  was  sunk 
in  the  foulest  corruptions  that  debase  poor  human  nature.  Was  it 
surprising  then,  that  the  tree,  thus  cankered  at  heart,  with  all 
the  goodly  show  of  blossoms  on  its  branches,  should  haye  fallen  before 
the  blast,  which  now  descended  in  such  pitiless  fury  from  the 
mountains  ? 

Had  there  been  an  inyigorating  national  feeling,  any  common  prin- 
ciple of  coalition  among  the  Italian  states;  had  they,  in  short,  been  true 
to  themselyes,  they  possessed  abimdant  resources  in  their  wealth,  talent, 
and  superior  science,  to  haye  shielded  their  soil  from  yiolation.  Unfor- 
tunately, while  the  other  European  states  had  been  augmenting  their 
strength  incalculably  by  the  consolidation  of  their  scattered  fragments 
into  one  whole,  those  of  Italy,  in  the  absence  of  some  great  central 
point  round  which  to  rally,  had  grown  more  and  more  confirmed  in  their 
original  disunion.  Thus,  without  concert  in  action,  and  destitute  of  the 
yiyifyiDg  impulse  of  patriotic  sentiment,  they  were  deliyered  up  to  be 
the  spoil  and  mockery  of  nations  whom  in  their  proud  language  they 
still  despised  as  barbarians ;  an  impressiye  example  of  the  impotence  of 
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hmnan  genins,  and  of  the  instabilily  of  human  institations,  howerw 
excellent  in  ^emselves,  when  nnsnstainedhy  pnblio  and  private  Tirtoe.* 

The  great  powers  who  had  now  entered  the  listSy  created  entirely  xi0W 
interests  in  Italy,  which  broke  up  the  old  political  combinations.  Tba 
oonqnest  of  Milan  enabled  France  to  assume  a  decided  control  oyer  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Her  recent  reverses  in  Naples,  however,  had 
greatly  loosened  this  authority;  although  Florence  and  other  neigh- 
bouring states  which  lay  under  her  colossal  Bhadow,  still  remained  trod 
to  her.  Venice,  wi^  her  usual  crafty  policy,  kept  aloof,  maintaining  a 
position  of  neutrality  between  the  belligerents,  each  of  whom  made  Hie 
most  pressing  efforts  to  secure  so  formidable  an  ally.  She  had,  howeyer, 
long  since  entertained  a  deep  distrust  of  her  French  neighbour ;  and, 
although  she  would  enter  into  no  public  engagements,  she  gave  the 
Spanisn  minister  every  assurance  of  her  friendly  disposition  towards  his 
government,  f-  She  intimated  this  still  more  unequivocally  by  the 
supplies  she  had  allowed  her  citizens  to  carry  into  Barletta  during  fho 
late  campaign,  and  by  other  indirect  aid  of  a  similar  nature  during  tiie 
present ;  for  all  which  she  was  one  day  to  be  called  to  a  heavy  reckomng 
by  her  enemies. 

The  disposition  of  the  papal  court  towards  the  French  monardi  was 
still  less  favourable;  and  it  took  no  pains  to  conceal  this  after  hia 
reverses  in  Naples.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Oerignola,  it  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  and,  although  Alexander 
the  Sixth  refased  to  break  openly  with  France,  and  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he  pledgied  himself  to  do  so  on  Ihe  reduction  of 
Gketa.  In  the  mean  tune,  he  freely  allowed  the  Great  Captun  to  raise 
such  levies  as  he  could  in  Rome,  before  the  very  eyes  of  me  French 
ambassador.  So  little  had  the  immense  concessions  of  Louis,  including 
Ihose  of  principle  and  honour,  availed  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  this 
treacherous  ally. 

With  the  emperor  Maximilian,  notwithstanding  repeated  treaties,  he 
was  scarcely  on  better  terms.  That  prince  was  connected  with  Spain  by 
the  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  family,  and  no  less  averse  to  France 
from  personal  feeling,  which,  with  the  majority  of  minds,  operates  more 
powerfully  than  motives  of  state  policy.  BLe  had,  moreover,  always 
regarded  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  latter  as  an  infringement,  m 
some  measure,  of  nis  imperial  rights.  The  Spamsh  government,  avail- 
ing itself  of  these  feelings,  endeavoured  through  its  minister,  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  to  stimulate  Maximilian  to  the  invasion  of  Lombardy.  As  the 
emperor  however,  demanded,  as  usual,  a  liberal  subsidy  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  seldom  incommoded  by  a  superimity 
of  funds,  preferred  reserving  them  for  his  own  enterprises,  to  hazarding 
them  on  the  Quixotic  schemes  of  his  ally.  But,  although  the  negotia- 
tions were  attended  with  no  result,  tne  amicable  di^sitions  of  the 
Austrian  government  were  evinced  by  the  permission  given  to  its  subjects 

*  The  philosophic  Machiayelli  disenmed  th«  true  eaoses  of  the  calamities,  in  the  cor- 
Tuptions  of  his  country ;  which  he  has  exposed,  with  more  than  his  uaual  lx>ldne8S  and 
bitterness  of  sarcasm,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "Arte  della  Guerra." 

t  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  la  Vega  filled  the  post  of  minister  at  the  republic  during  the  whok 
of  the  war.  His  long  continiiance  in  the  office  at  so  critical  a  period,  imder  so  vigilant  a 
•overeign  as  Ferdinand,  is  sufEicient  warrant  for  his  ability.  Peter  Martyr,  while  he 
admits  his  talents,  makes  some  objection  to  his  appointment^  on  the  ground  of  his  want 
of  scholarship. 
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to  serve  under  the  baxmers  of  Gtmsalvo,  where  indeed,  as  we  haye  alread^^ 
seen,  they  formed  sofme  of  his  best  troops. 

But  while  Louis  the  Twelfth  drew  so  little  assistance  £rom  abroad,  the 
heartiness  with  which  the  whole  French  people  entered  into  his  feelings 
at  this  crisis  made  him  nearly  independent  of  it,  and,  in  an  incredibly 
^ort  space  of  time,  placed  mm  in  a  condition  for  resuming  o^rations 
on  a  far  more  formidable  scale  than  before.  The  preceding  failures  in. 
Italy  he  attributed  in  a  great  d^ree  to  an  overweening  confidence  in  the 
superiority  of  his  own  troc^s,  and  his  neglect  to  snppcart  them  with  the 
necessary  reinforcements  and  supplies.  He  now  provided  against  liiiB 
by  remitting  large  sums  to  Rome,  and  estaHishmg  ample  magazines 
of  grain  and  military  stores  there,  under  the  directions  of  commissaries^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  He  equipped  without  loss  of  time 
a  large  armament  at  G-enoa,  under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  for  the 
relief  of  Gaeta,  still  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards.  He  obtained  a 
small  supply  of  men  from  his  Italian  allies,  and  subsidised  a  corps  of 
eight  thousand  Swiss,  the  strength  of  his  infeuitry ;  while  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  comprehending  a  &ae  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  most  com- 
plete train  of  artillery,  probably,  in  Europe,  was  drawn  from  his  own 
dominions.  Yolunteers  of  the  highest  rank  pressed  forward  to  serve  in 
an  expedition  to  which  they  oonMentiy  looked  -for  the  vindication  of 
the  national  honour.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  the  marechal  de 
la  TremouiUe,  esteemed  the  best  general  in  France ;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  force,  exclusive  of  that  employed  permanently  in  the  fleet,  is 
variously  computed  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  army  was  on  its  march  across  the  broad 
plains  of  Lombardy,  but,  on  reaching  Parma,  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  Swiss  and  Italian  mercenaries,  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  tidings  of  an  unlooked-for  event,  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth.  He  expired  on  the  18th  of  August  1503,  at  the  age  of  sevens- 
two,  the  victim,  there  is  very  littie  doubt,  of  poison  he  had  prepared  for 
others ;  thus  closing  an  infamous  life  by  a  death  equally  infamous.  He 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent,  and  uncommon  energy  of  character* 
But  his  powers  were  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes,  ana  his  gross  vices 
were  unredeemed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  his  most  respectable 
contemporaries,  by  a  single  virtue.  In  nim  the  papacy  reached  its 
lowest  degradation.  His  pontificate,  however,  was  not  wimout  its  use ; 
since  that  Providence,  which  still  educes  good  from  evil,  made  the 
scandal  which  it  occasioned  to  the  Christian  world  a  principal  spring  of 
the  glorious  Reformation.* 

The  death  of  this  pontiff  occasioned  no  particular  disquietude  at  the 
Spanish  court,  where  his  immoral  life  had  been  viewed  with  undisguised 
reprobation,  and  made  the  subject  of  more  than  one  pressing  remon- 
strance, as  we  have  already  seen.  His  pubHc  course  had  been  as  little 
to  its  satisfaction  ;  since,  although  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  being  a  native 
of  Valencia,  he  had  placed  himself  almost  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  in  return  for  the  coimtenance  afforded  by  that  monarch  to 
the  iniquitous  schemes  of  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia, 

The  pope's  death  was  attended  with  important  consequences  on  the 

•  The  little  ceremony  witli  which  Alexander's  remains  were  treated  while  yet  scarcely 
cold,  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  general  detestation  in  which  he  was  held. 
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moyements  of  the  French.  Louis'  favourite  minister,  cardinal  d' Amboisei 
had  long  looked  to  this  event  as  opening  to  him  the  succession  to  the 
tiara.  He  now  hastened  to  Italy,  therefore,  with  his  master's  appro- 
bation, proposing  to  enforce  his  pretensions  by  the  presence  of  tlie 
French  army,  placed  as  it  would  seem,  with  this  view,  at  his  disposaL 

The  army,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  advance  towards  Rome,  aiid 
bait  within  a  few  miles  of  its  gates.  The  conclave  of  cardinals,  tlien 
eonvened  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  pontificate,  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  attempt  to  overawe  their  election ;  and  the  citiz^og 
beheld  with  anxiety  the  encampment  of  this  formidable  force  under 
their  walls,  anticipating  some  counteracting  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Captain,  which  might  involve  their  capital,  already  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  in  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Gonsalvo,  indeed,  had  sent 
forward  a  dJetachment  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
Mendoza  and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  who  posted  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  where  they  could  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

At  length  cardinal  d'Amboise,  yielding  to  public  feeling,  and  ihe 
representations  of  pretended  friend.s,  consented  to  the  removal  of  the 
French  forces  &om  the  neighbourhood,  and  trusted  for  success  to  his 
personal  influence.  He  over-estimated  its  weight.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  detail  the  pM>ceedings  of  the  reverend  body  thus  convened  to 
supply  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  They  are  displayed  at  full  length  by  the 
Italian  writers,  and  must  be  allowea  to  form  a  most  edifying  chapter  iu 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that,  on  the  departure  of 
the  French,  the  su&ages  of  the  conclave  fell  on  an  Italian  (Sept.  22)^ 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  the  Third,  and  who  justified  the  polioy 
of  the  choice  by  dying  in  less  time  than  his  best  Mends  had  anticipate^ 
— ^within  a  month  after  his  elevation.* 

The  new  vacancy  was  at  once  supplied  by  the  election  of  Julius  the 
Second  (October  31),  the  belligerent  pontiff  who  made  his  tiara  a 
helmet,  and  his  crosier  a  sword.  It  is  remarkable  that,  wbUe  his 
fierce,  inexorable  temper  left  him  with  scarcely  a  personal  friend,  he 
came  to  the  throne  by  the  united  suffrages  of  each  of  the  rival  factions 
of  France,  Spain,  and,  above  all,  Yenice,  whose  ruin  in  return,  he  made 
the  great  business  of  his  restless  pontificate. 

No  sooner  had  the  game,  into  which  cardinal  d'Amboise  had  entered 
with  such  prospects  of  success,  been  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the 
superior  adtoss  of  his  Italian  rivals,  and  the  election  of  Pius  the  Third 
been  publicly  announced,  than  the  French  army  was  permitted  to  resume  its 
march  on  Naples,  after  the  loss — an  irreparable  loss — of  more  than  a  month* 
A  still  greater  misfortune  had  befallen  it,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  illness 
of  Tremouille,  its  chief;  which  compelled  him  to  resign  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  held 
the  second  station  in  the  army.  He  was  a  man  of  some  military 
experience,  haying  fought  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  led  the  allied 
forces,  with  doubtful  credit  indeed,  against  Charles  the  Eighth  at  the 
battle  of  Fornovo.  His  elevation  was  more  acceptable  to  his  own 
countrymen  than  to  the  French ;  and  in  truth,  however  competent  to 
ordinary  exigencies,  he  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  present,  in  which 

.  *  The  election  of  Pius  was  extremely  gratoAil  to  Queen  Isabella,  who  caused  Te  Deums 
and  thanksgrivinss  to  be  celebrated  in  the  churches  for  the  appointment  of  "so  worthy  a 
pastor  over  the  Christian  fold." 
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he  was  compelled  to  measure  Ids  genius  with  that  of  the  greatest  captain 
of  the  age. 

The  Spanish  commander,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  detained  before  the 
strong  post  of  Gaeta,  into  which  Ives  d'Aldgre  had  thrown  himself,  as 
already  noticed,  with  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  Cerignola,  where  he 
had  been  subsequentlv  reinforced  by  four  thousand  additional  troops 
under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo.  From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  great  strength  of  the  place,  Gonsalvo  experienced  an  opposition,  to 
which  of  late  he  had  been  wholly  imaccustomed.  His  exposed  situation 
in  the  plains,  under  the  guns  of  the  city,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
of  his  best  men,  and,  among  others,  tnat  of  his  friend  Don  Hugo  de 
Cardona,  one  of  the  late  victors  at  Seminara,  who  was  shot  down  at  his 
side  while  conversing  with  him.  At  length,  after  a  desperate  but 
ineffectual  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  position,  by 
forcing  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Mount  Orlando,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  a  greater  distance,  and  draw  off  his  army  to  the  adjacent 
village  of  Castellone,  which  may  call  up  more  agreeable  associations  in 
the  reader's  mind  as  the  site  of  the  Villa  Formiana  of  Cicero.*  At  this 
place  he  was  still  occupied  with  the  blockade  of  Gaeta,  when  he  received 
mtelligence  that  the  French  had  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  were  in  full 
march  against  him. 

While  Gonsalvo  lay  before  Gaeta,  he  had  been  intent  on  collecting 
such  reinforcements  as  he  could  from  every  quarter.  The  Neapolitan 
division  under  Navarro  had  already  joined  mm,  as  well  as  the  victorious 
legions  of  Andrada  from  Calabria.  His  strength  was  further  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  which  the  Castilian  minister,  Francisco  de  Koxas, 
had  levied  in  Rome ;  and  he  was  in  daily  hopes  of  a  more  important 
accession  fix)m  the  same  quarter,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador.  Lastly,  he  had  obtained  some  additional  recruits,  and  a 
remittance  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  a  fleet  of  Catalan  ships 
lately  arrived  from  Spain.  With  all  this,  however,  a  heavy  amount  of 
arrears  remained  due  to  his  troops.  In  point  of  numbers,  he  was  still 
far  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  no  computation  swelling  them  higher  than 
three  thousand  horse,  two  of  them  light  cavaLry,  and  nine  thousand 
foot.  The  strength  of  his  army  lay  in  his  Spanish  infantry,  on  whose 
thorough  discipline,  steady  nerve,  and  strong  attachment  to  his  person, 
he  felt  he  might  confidently  rely.  In  cavalry,  and  still  more  in  artillery, 
he  was  far  below  the  French ;  which,  togetner  with  his  great  numerical 
inferiority,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  open  country.  His 
only  resource  was  to  get  possession  of  some  pass  or  strong  position  which 
lay  in  their  route,  where  he  might  detain  them  till  the  arrival  of  further 
reinforcements  should  enable  him  to  face  them  on  more  equal  terms. 
The  deep  stream  of  the  Garigliano  presented  such  a  line  of  defence  as  he 
wanted,  t 

On  the  6th  of  October,  therefore,  the  Great  Captain  broke  up  his 

*  Cicero's  countay  seat  stood  midway  between  Gaeta  and  Mola,  the  ancient  Formio^ 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  each.  The  remains  of  his  mansion  and  of  his  mauso- 
leum may  still  be  discerned,  on  the  borders  of  the  old  Appian  Way,  by  the  classical  ami 
eredulous  tourist. 

t  The  Castilian  writers  do  not  state  the  sum  total  of  the  Spanish  force,  which  i»  to 
be  inferred  only  from  the  scattered  estimates,  careless  and  contradictory  as  usual,  of  the 
various  detaohmento  which  joined  it. 
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camp  at  Castellone,  and,  abandoning  the  whole  region  north,  of  th« 
Gtingliano  to  the  enemy,  struck  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
took  post  at  San  Germane,  a  strong  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
oovered  by  the  two  fortresses  of  Monte  Casino  *  and  Kocca  Secca.  Into 
this  last  he  threw  a  body  of  determined  men  under  YiUalba,  and  waited 
calmly  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  columns  of  the  latter  were  descried  in  fcdl 
march  on  Ponte  Corvo,  at  a  few  miles'  distance  only  on  the  oppoaite  suit 
of  the  Garigliano.  After  a  brief  halt  there,  they  trayersed  the  bridge 
before  that  place,  and  advanced  confidently  forward  in  the  expectation 
of  encountering  little  resistance  from  a  foe  so  much  their  inferior.  la 
this  they  were  much  mistaken ;  the  garrison  of  Eocca  Secca,  against 
which  tney  directed  their  arms,  handled  them  so  roughly,  that,  alter  in 
Tain  endeavouring  to  carry  the  place  in  two  desperate  assaults,  tlna 
marquis  of  Mantua  resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  and, 
recrossing  the  riyer,  to  seek  a  more  ]^acticable  point  for  his  porpoat 
lower  down. 

Keeping  along  the  right  bank,  therefore,  to  the  south-east  of  tht 
mountains  of  Fondi,  he  descended  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  QariglianO| 
the  site,  as  commonly  supposed,  of  the  ancient  Mintumse.t  T^^^  plaoe 
was  covered  by  a  fortress  called  the  Tower  of  the  Garigliano,  oooupied 
by  a  small  Spanish  garrison,  who  made  some  resistance,  but  surrendered 
on  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  wax.  On  rejoining 
their  countrymen  under  Gonsalvo,  the  latter  were  so  much  incensed  that 
the  garrison  should  have  yielded  on  sny  terms,  instead  of  dying  on  theii 
posts,  that,  falling  on  them  with  their  pikes,  the^  massacred  them  all  tc 
a  man.  Gonsalvo  did  not  think  proper  to  punish  this  outrage,  which, 
however  shocking  to  his  own  feelings,  indicated  a  desperate  tone  of 
resolution,  which  he  felt  he  should  have  occasion  to  tax  to  the  utmost  in 
the  present  exigency. 

The  groxmd  now  occupied  by  the  armies  was  low  and  swampy,  a 
character  which  it  possessed  in  ancient  times  ;  the  marshes  on  the 
southern  side  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  which  Marius  concealed 
himself  from  his  enemies  during  his  proscription. |  Its  natural  humidity 
was  greatly  increased,  at  this  time,  oy  the  excessive  rains,  which  begam 
earlier,  and  with  much  more  violence  than  usual.  The  French  positioflL 
was  neither  so  low,  nor  so  wet,  as  that  of  the  Spaniards.  It  nad  the 
advantage,  moreover,  of  being  supported  by  a  well-peopled  and  friendly 
country  in  the  rear,  where  lay  the  large  towns  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta; 
while  their  fleet,  under  the  admiral  Pr6jan,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  might  be  of  essential  service  in  the  passage  of 
the  river. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  prepared  to  throw  a 
bridge  across,  at  a  point  not  far  from  Trajetto.  He  succeeded  in  it, 
notwithstanding  the  swoUen  and  troubled  condition  of  the  waters,  in  a 

*  The  Spaniards  carried  Monte  Casino  by  storm,  and  with  sacrilegious  violence  plun- 
dered the  Benedictine  monastery  of  all  its  costly  plate.  They  were  compelledj  however, 
to  respect  the  bones  of  the  martyrs,  and  other  saintly  relics ;  a  division  ox  apou  probably 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  its  reverend  inmates. 

t  The  remains  of  this  city,  which  stood  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lirls, 
ftre  still  to  be  seen  on  the  right  of  the  road.  In  ancient  timea  it  was  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  cover  both  sides  of  the  river. 

X  The  marshes  of  Mintumse  lay  between  the  city  and  ths  moutlt  of  tbo  lids. 
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few  days,  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  which  he  had  planted  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  which,  from  its  greater  elevation,  entirely  com- 
manded the  opposite  shore. 

The  bridge  was  constructed  of  boats  belonging  to  the  fleet,  strongly 
secured  together  and  covered  with  planks.  The  work  being  completed 
on  tiie  6th  of  November,  the  army  advanced  upon  the  bridge,  supported 
by  such  a  lively  cannonade  from  the  batteries  along  the  shore,  as  made 
all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  ineffectual.  The  impetuosity 
with  which  the  French  rushed  forward  was  such  as  to  drive  back  the 
advanced  guard  of  their  enemy,  which,  giving  way  in  disorder,  retreated 
on  the  main  body.  Before  the  confusion  could  spread  further,  Gonsalvo 
mounted  d  la  gineta^  in  the  manner  of  the  light  cavalry,  rode  through  the 
broken  ranks,  and,  rallying  the  fugitives,  quickly  brought  them  to  order, 
Navarro  and  Andrado  at  the  same  time  led  up  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
the  whole  column  charging  furiously  against  the  French,  compelled 
them  to  falter,  and  at  leo^th  to  fall  back  on  the  bridge. 

The  struggle  now  became  desperate ;  o£B.cers  and  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  mingling  together,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  ferocity 
kindled  by  close  personal  combat.  Some  were  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
the  cavalry,  many  more  were  forced  from  the  bridge,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Garigliano  were  covered  with  men  and  horses  borne  down  by  the 
current,  and  struggling  in  vain  to  gain  the  shore.  It  was  a  contest  of 
mere  bodily  stren&th  and  courage,  in  which  skill  and  superior  tactics 
w^re  of  little  avau.  Among  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves, 
the  name  of  the  noble  Italian,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  is  particularly  men* 
tioned.  An  heroic  action  is  recorded,  also,  of  a  person  of  inferior  rank, 
a  Spanish  aiferez,  or  standard-bearer,  named  Illescas.  The  right-hand 
of  this  man  was  shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  As  a  comrade  was  raising 
up  the  fallen  colours,  the  gallant  ensign  resolutely  grasped  them, 
exclaiming  that  '^he  had  one  hand  still  left.''  At  tSie  same  time 
muffling  a  scai^  round  the  bleeding  stump,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks  as  before.  This  brave  deed  did  not  go  unrewarded,  and  a  liberal 
pension  was  settled  on  him  at  Gonsalvo's  instance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  m^lSe,  the  guns  on  the  French  shore  had  been 
entirely  silent,  since  they  could  not  be  worked  without  doing  as  much 
mischief  to  their  own  men  as  to  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were 
closely  mingled.  But  as  the  French  gradually  recoiled  from  their 
impetuous  adversaries,  fresh  bodies  of  tne  latt^  rushing  forward  to 
support  their  advance,  necessarily  exposed  a  considerable  length  of  column 
to  the  range  of  the  French  guns,  which  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the 
further  extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
*^  they  threw  themselves  into  the  face  of  the  cannon,"  as  the  marquis  of 
Mantua  exclaimed,  ''with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  their  bodies  had 
been  made  of  air,  instead  of  fiesh  and  blood,"  found  themselves  so 
much  distressed  by  this  terrible  fire,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall 
back ;  and  the  van,  thus  left  without  support,  at  length  retreated  in 
turn,  abandoning  the  bridge  to  the  enemy. 

This  action  was  one  oi  the  severest  which  occurred  in  these  wars. 
Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  veteran  of  many  a  fight  by  land  and  sea, 
told  Paolo  Giovio,  that  '*  he  had  never  felt  himself  in  such  imminent 
peril  in  any  of  his  battles  as  in  this."  The  French,  notwithstanding^ 
they  remained  masters  of  the  contested  bridge,  hftd  met  with  a  jresistance 
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which  greatly  discouraged  them ;  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  pnah 
their  success  further,  retired  the  same  evening  to  their  quarters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  tempestuous  weather,  which  continued  with 
unahated  fury,  had  now  hroken  up  the  roads,  and  converted  the  soil  into 
a  morass,  nearly  impracticable  for  the  movements  of  horse,  and  quite  so 
for  those  of  artillery,  on  which  the  French  chiefly  relied ;  while  it  inters 
posed  comparatively  slight  obstacles  to  the  manoeuvres  of  infantry, 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards.  From  a  consideration 
of  tiiese  circumstances,  the  French  commander  resolved  not  to  resume 
active  operations  till  a  change  of  weather,  by  restoring  the  roads,  i^ould 
enable  him  to  do  so  with  advantage.  Meanwhile  he  constnieted  a 
redoubt  on  the  Spanish  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  a  body  of 
troops  into  it,  in  order  to  command  the  pass,  whenever  he  should  be 
disposed  to  use  it. 

While  the  hostile  armies  thus  lay  facing  each  other,  the  eyes  of  all 
Italy  were  turned  to  them,  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  battle  that  should 
finaUy  decide  the  fate  of  Naples.  Expresses  were  daily  dispatched  from 
the  Irench  camp  to  Kome,  whence  the  ministers  of  the  cufferent  European 
powers  transmitted  the  tidings  to  their  respective  governments.  Macmia- 
velli  represented  at  that  time  the  Florentme  republic  at  the  papal  oourt, 
and  his  correspondence  teems  with  as  many  floating  rumours  and  specu- 
lations as  a  modem  gazette.  There  were  many  French  residents  in  the 
city,  with  whom  the  minister  was  personally  acquainted.  He  frequently 
notices  their  opinions  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  which  tiiey  regarded 
wilh  the  most  sanguine  confiaence,  as  sure  to  result  in  the  triumph  of 
their  own  arms,  when  once  fairly  brought  into  collision  with  the  enemy. 
The  calmer  and  more  penetrating^  eye  of  the  Florentine  discerns  symptoms 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  armies  of  quite  a  diflerent  tendency. 

It  seemed  now  obvious  that  victory  must  declare  for  that  party  which 
could  best  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  its  present  situation. 
The  local  position  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  more  unfavourable  than  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  Great  Captain  soon  after  the  affair  of  the  bridge, 
had  drawn  off  his  forces  to  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  river, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  little  hamlet  of  Cintura,  and  commanded  ike 
route  to  Naples.  In  front  of  his  camp  he  sunk  a  deep  trench,  which,  in 
the  saturated  soil,  speedily  filled  with  water ;  and  ne  garnished  it  at 
each  extremity  with  a  strong  redoubt.  Thus  securely  entrenched,  he 
resolved  patiently  to  await  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  in  the  meantime,  was  indeed  deplorable. 
Those  who  occupied  the  lower  level  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and 
water ;  for  the  excessive  rains,  and  the  inundation  of  the  Garigliano, 
had  converted  the  whole  country  into  a  mere  quagmire,  or  rather  stand- 
ing pool.  The  only  way  in  which  the  men  could  secure  themselves  was 
by  coverinff  the  earth  as  far  as  possible  with  boughs  and  bundles  of 
twigs ;  and  it  was  altogether  uncertain  how  long  even  this  expedient 
womd  serve  against  the  encroaching  element.  Those  on  the  higher 
grounds  were  scarcely  in  better  plight.     The  driving  storms  of  sleet 

*  The  French  showed  the  same  confidence  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  One  of  that 
nation  having  told  Suarez,  the  Castilian  minister  at  Venice,  that  the  marshal  de  la  Tr6- 
mouille  said.  "  he  would  give  20,000  ducats  if  he  could  meet  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  in  the 
plains  of  Viterbo,"  the  Spaniard  smartlv  replied,  "  Xemoun  would  have  giren  twioe  as 
xnuoh  not  to  have  met  him  at  Cerignola.^ 
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and  rain,  wliioli  had  continued  for  several  weeks  without  intermission, 
found  their  way  into  every  crevice  of  the  flimsy  tents  and  crazy  hovels, 
thatched  only  with  branches  of  trees,  which  afforded  a  temporary  shelter 
to  the  troops.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  the  soldiers  were  badly  fed, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  resources  in  the  waste  and  depopulated 
regions  in  which  they  were  quartered;*  and  badly  paid,  from  the  negli- 
gence, or  perhaps  poverty,  of  King  Ferdinand,  whose  inadequate 
remittances  to  his  general  exposed  him,  among  many  other  embarrass- 
ments, to  the  imminent  hazard  of  disaffection  among  the  soldiery, 
especially  the  foreign  mercenaries,  which  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most 
delicate  and  ludicious  conduct  on  his  part  could  have  averted. f 

In  this  difficult  crisis,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  retained  all  his  usual 
equanimity,  and  even  the  cheerfulness  so  indispensable  in  a  leader  who 
would  infuse  heart  into  his  followers.  He  entered  freely  into  the 
distresses  and  personal  feelings  of  his  men,  and,  instead  oi  assuming 
any  exemption  from  fatigue  or  suffering  on  the  score  of  his  rank,  took 
his  turn  in  the  humblest  tour  of  duty  with  the  meanest  of  them, 
mounting  guard  himself,  it  is  said,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Above 
all,  he  displayed  that  inflexible  constancy  which  enables  the  strong 
mind  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  to  buoy  up  the  sinking  spirits 
around  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  fixedness  of  purpose  occuired 
at  this  time. 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  indefinite  prospect  of  its 
continuance,  raised  a  natural  apprehension  in  many  of  the  officers  that, 
if  it  did  not  provoke  some  open  act  of  mutiny,  it  would  in  all  probability 
break  down  the  spirits  and  constitution  of  the  soldiers.  Several  of  them, 
therefore, — among  the  rest,  Mendoza  and  the  two  Colonnas, — ^waited  on 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  after  stating  their  fears  without  reserve, 
besought  him  to  remove  the  camp  to  Capua,  where  the  troops  might  find 
healthy  and  commodious  quarters,  at  least  until  the  severity  of  the 
season  was  mitigated ;  before  which,  they  insisted  there  was  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French.  But  Gronsalvo 
felt  too  deeply  tne  importance  of  grappling  with  the  enemy  before  they 
should  gain  the  open  country,  to  be  willing  to  trust  to  any  such  precarious 
contingency.  Besides,  he  distrusted  the  effect  of  such  a  retrograde 
movement  on  the  spirits  of  his  own  troops.  He  had  decided  on  his 
course  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  ;  and,  having  patiently  heard 
his  officers  to  the  end,  replied  in  these  few  but  memorable  words  :  "  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  public  service  to  maintain  our  present  position ; 
and  be  assured,  I  would  sooner  march  forward  two  steps,  though  it 
should  bring  me  to  my  grave,  than  faU  back  one,  to  gam  a  hundred 
years."  The  decided  tone  of  the  reply  relieved  him  from  further 
importunily. 

There  is  no  act  of  Gonsalvo's  life,  which  on  the  whole  displays  more 
strikingly  the  strength  of  his  character.  When  thus  witnessing 
his  faithful   followers    drooping    and    dying    around   him,    with  the 

*  This  barren  tract  of  uninhabited  conntry  mtist  have  been  of  very  limited  extent ;  for 
it  lay  in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  plains  of  Sessa,  the 
Massican  mountains,  and  Ftdemian  fieldS, — names  which  call  up  associations  that  must 
live  while  good  poetry  and  good  wine  shall  be  held  in  honour. 

t  The  Neapolitan  conquests,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  undertaken  exclusively  for 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  revenues  oi  which  were  far  more  limited  than  those  of 
Castile. 

a  a 
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consciousness  that  a  word  could  relieve  tbem  from  all  their  distresses,  he 
yet  refrained  from  uttering  it,  in  stem  obedience  to  what  he^  regarded  as 
the  call  of  duty ;  and  this,  too,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrances  of  those  on  whose  ludgment  he  most  relied. 

Gonsalvo  confided  in  the  prudence,  sobriety,  and  excellent  constitation 
of  the  Spaniards,  for  resisting  the  bad  effects  of  the  climate.  He  relied, 
too,  on  their  tried  discipline,  and  their  devotion  to  himself,  for  cajrying 
them  through  any  sacrifice  he  should  demand  of  them.  His  experience 
at  Barletta  led  nim  to  anticipate  results  of  a  very  opoosite  cnaraoter 
Tidth  the  French  troops.  The  event  justified  his  oonclusions  in  both 
respects. 

The  French,  as  already  noticed,  occupied  higher  and  more  healthy 
ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garigliano,  than  their  rivals.  They 
were  fortunate  enough  also  to  find  more  effectual  detection  from  tlie 
weather  in  the  remains  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  and  some  other 
edifices,  which  still  covered  the  site  of  Mintumse.  With  all  Hiis, 
however,  they  suffered  more  severely  from  the  inclement  season  than 
their  robust  adversaries.  Numbers  daily  sickened  and  died.  They 
were  much  straitened,  moreover,  from  want  of  provisions,  through  the 
Imavish  peculations  of  the  commissaries  who  had  charge  of  the  maga* 
zines  in  Kome.  Thus  situated,  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  French  soldiery, 
eager  for  prompt  and  decisive  action,  and  impatient  of  delay,  gradually 
sunk  imder  the  protracted  miseries  of  a  war  where  the  elements  were 
the  principal  enemy,  and  where  they  saw  themselves  melting  away  like 
slaves  in  a  prison  ship,  without  even  the  chance  of  winning  an  honourable 
death  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  these  circumstances  was  further  swelled 
by  the  imperfect  success  which  had  attended  their  efforts  when  allowed 
to  measure  weapons  with  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  latent  mass  of  disaffection  found  an  object  on  which  to 
irent  itself,  in  the  person  of  their  commander-in-ehief,  the  marqxds  of 
Mantua,  never  popular  with  the  French  soldiers.  They  now  loudly 
taxed  him  with  imbecility,  accused  him  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  and  loaded  him  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  witE 
which  Transalpine  insolence  was  accustomed  to  stigmatise  the  Italians. 
In  all  this  they  were  secretly  supported  by  Ives  d'Aldpn^e,  Sandricourt, 
and  other  French  officers,  who  had  always  regarded  with  dissatisffiotion 
the  elevation  of  the  Italian  general ;  till  at  length  the  latter,  finding  that 
he  had  infiuence  with  neither  officers  nor  s^diers,  and  unwilling  to 
retain  command  where  he  had  lost  authority,  availed  himself  of  a  tern* 
]X)rary  illness  under  which  he  was  labouring,  to  throw  up  his  oonmussion, 
and  withdrew  abruptly  to  his  own  estates. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  an  Italian  indeed  by 
birth,  being  a  native  of  Piedmont,  but  who  had  lonaf  served  under  the 
French  banners,  where  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Loms  the  Twelfth  with 
very  important  commands.  He  was  not  deficient  in  energy  of  character 
or  military  science  ;  but  it  required  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  his  to 
bring  the  army  under  subordination,  and  renew  its  confidence  under 
present  circumstances.  The  Italians,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  of 
their  former  chief,  deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  great  body  of  the 
French  chivalry,  impatient  of  their  present  unhealthy  position,  dispersed 
among  the  adjacent  cities  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta,  leaving  the  low 
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country  around  the  Tower  of  the  Garigliano  to  the  care  of  the  Swiss  and 
Grerman  infantry.  Thus,  while  the  whole  Spanish  army  lay  within  a 
mile  of  the  river,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  commander,  prepared 
for  instant  service,  the  French  were  scattered  over  a  country  more  than 
ten  miles  in  extent,  where,  without  regard  to  military  discipline,  they 
sought  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  a  camp  by  all  the  relaxations 
which  such  comfortable  quarters  coula  afford. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  repose  of  the  two  armies  was  never 
broken  by  the  sounds  of  war.  More  than  one  rencontre,  on  the  contrary, 
with  various  fortune,  took  place,  and  more  than  one  display  of  personal 
prowess  by  the  knights  of  the  two  nations,  as  formerly  at  the  siege  of 
Marietta.  The  Spaniards  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bum  the 
enemy's  bridge ;  but  they  succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  carrying  the 
strong  fortress  of  Rocca  Guglielma,  garrisoned  by  the  French.  Among 
the  feats  of  individual  heroism,  the  Castilian  writers  expatiate  most 
complacently  on  that  of  their  favourite  cavalier,  Diego  de  raredes ;  who 
descended  alone  on  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  French  knights,  aU 
armed  in  proof,  with  a  desperate  hardihood  worthy  of  Don  Quixote  ;  and 
would  most  probably  have  shared  the  usual  fate  of  that  renowned  per- 
sonage on  such  occasions,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  sally  of  his  own 
countrymen.  The  French  find  a  counterpart  to  this  adventure  in  that 
of  the  preux  chevalier  Bayard,  who  with  his  single  arm  maintained 
the  barriers  of  the  bridge  against  two  hundred  Spaniards  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

Such  feats,  indeed,  are  more  easily  achieved  with  the  pen  than  with 
the  sword.  It  would  be  injustice,  however,  to  the  honest  chronicler  of 
the  day  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  himself  fully 
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"Believe  the  magic  wonders  that  he  sung. 

Every  heart  confessed  the  influence  of  a  romantic  age, — ^the  dying  age, 
indeed,  of  chivalry, — ^but  when,  with  superior  refinement,  it  had  lost 
nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  its  prime.  A  shadowy 
twilight  of  romance  enveloped  every  object.  Every  day  gave  birth  to 
such  extravagances,  not  merely  of  sentiment,  but  of  action,  as  made  it 
difficult  to  discern  the  precise  boundaries  of  fact  and  fiction.  The 
chronicler  might  innocently  encroach  sometimes  on  the  province  of  the 
poet,  and  the  poet  occasionally  draw  the  theme  of  his  visions  from  the 
pages  of  the  chronicler.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case ;  and  the  romantic 
Muse  of  Italy,  then  coming  forth  in  her  glory,  did  little  more  than  give 
a  brighter  flush  of  colour  to  the  chimeras  of  real  life.  The  characters  of 
living  heroes,  a  Bayard,  a  Paredes,  and  a  La  Palice,  readily  supplied  her 
with  the  elements  of  those  ideal  combinations  in  which  she  has  so  graoe^ 
folly  embodied  the  perfections  of  chivalry. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

ITALIAN  WAB»— BOUT  OF  THB  OABlOUAirO— TREATY  WITH  FEAITC*— O0K8AI.VO*8    lULRAKT 

COKDUCT. 

1503—1504. 

GonsalTO  crosses  the  River— Consternation  of  the  French— Action  near  Gkieta — Hotly  eon- 
tested— The  French  defeated— Gaeta  surrenders— Public  Enthusiasm — Treaty  with 
ProQoe— Review  of  Qonsalvo's  Military  Ck)uduct— Results  of  the  Campaign. 

Seten  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  two  armies  had  laia  in  si^dbt 
of  each  other  without  any  decided  movement  on  either  side.  During  uis 
time,  the  Qreat  Captain  had  made  repated  efforts  to  strengthen  himself 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Francisco  de  Bmaa^ 
by  reinforcements  from  Rome.  His  negotiations  were  chieliy  direoted  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  Orsini,  a  powerful  fanulv,  loi^  involved  in  a 
bitter  feud  with  the  Colonnas,  then  in  the  Spanisl^  service.  A  reoondL- 
liation  between  these  noble  houses  was  at  length  happily  effected :  and 
Bartolomeo  d'Alviano,  at  the  head  of  the  Orsini,  agreed  to  enlist  under 
the  Spanish  commander  with  three  thousand  men.  This  arrangement 
was  Unally  brought  about  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian 
minister  at  Rome,  who  even  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
towards  the  payment  of  the  new  levies. 

The  appearance  of  this  corps,  with  one  of  the  most  able  and  valiant  of 
the  Itahan  captains  at  its  head,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  camp. 
^oon  after  his  arrival,  Alviano  strongly  urged  Go^aivo  to  abandon  his 
original  plan  of  operations,  and  avail  himself  of  his  augmented  strength 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  (]^uarters.  The  Spanish  commander  liad 
intended  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  the  defensive,  and,  too  unequal  in 
force  to  meet  the  French  in  the  open  field,  as  before  noticea,  had 
intrenched  himseK  in  his  present  strong  position,  with  the  fixed  purpose 
of  awaiting  the  enemy  there.  Circumstances  had  now  greatly  changed. 
The  original  inequality  was  diminished  by  the  arrival  of  the  Italian 
levies,  and  still  further  compensated  by  tne  present  disorderly  state  of 
the  French  army.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  in  the  most  perilous  enter- 
prises, the  assailing  party  gathers  an  enthusiasm  and  an  impetus  in  its 
career  which  counterbalance  large  numerical  odds  ;  while  the  party  taken 
by  surprise  is  proportionably  disconcerted,  and  prepared,  as  it  were,  for 
defeat  before  a  blow  is  struck.  From  these  considerations,  the  cautious 
general  acquiesced  in  Alviano' s  project  to  cross  the  Grarigliano,  by 
establishing  a  bridge  at  a  point  opposite  Suzio,  a  small  place  garrisoned 
by  the  French,  on  the  right  bank,  about  four  miles  above  their  head- 
quarters. The  time  for  the  attack  was  fixed  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
the  approaching  Christmas,  when  the  French,  occupied  with  the  festi- 
vities of  the  season,  might  be  thrown  off  their  guard. 

This  day  of  general  rejoicing  to  the  Christian  world  at  length 
arrived.  It  brought  little  joy  to  the  Spaniards,  buried  in  the  depths  of 
these  dreary  morasses,  destitute  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  liro,  and 
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with  scarcely  any  other  means  of  resisting  the  climate  than  those 
afforded  by  their  iron  constitutions  and  invincible  courage.  They  cele- 
brated the  day,  however,  with  all  the  devotional  feeling  and  the  imposing 
solemnities  with  which  it  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  and  the  exercises  of  religion,  rendered  more  impressive  by 
their  situation,  served  to  exalt  still  higher  the  heroic  constancy  which 
had  sustained  them  under  such  unparalleled  sufferings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  materials  for  the  bridge  were  collected,  and  the 
work  went  forward  with  such  dispatch,  that  on  the  28th  of  December  all 
was  in  readiness  for  carrying  the  plan  of  attack  into  execution.  The 
task  of  laying  the  bridge  across  the  river  was  intrusted  to  Alviano,  who 
had  charge  of  the  van.  The  central  and  main  division  of  the  army, 
under  G-onsalvo,  was  to  cross  at  the  same  point :  while  Andrada,  at  tie 
head  of  the  rear-guard,  was  to  force  a  passage  at  the  old  bridge,  lower 
down  the  stream,  opposite  to  the  Tower  of  the  G-arigliano. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  Alviano  performed  the  duty  intrusted 
to  him  with  such  silence  and  celerity,  that  the  work  was  completed 
without  attracting  the  enemy's  notice.  He  then  crossed  over  with  the 
vanguard,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalrjr,  supported  by  Navarro,  Paredes, 
and  Pizarro ;  and,  falling  on  the  sleeping  garrison  of  Suzio,  cut  to  pieces 
all  who  offered  resistance. 

The  report  of  the  Spaniards  having  passed  the  river  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  soon  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo, 
near  the  Tower  of  the  Garigliano.  The  French  commander-in-chief, 
who  believed  that  the  Spaniards  were  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  as  torpid  as  the  snakes  in  their  own  marshes,  was  as  much 
astounded  by  the  event  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  over  his  head  from 
a  cloudless  sky.  He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  rallying  such  of  his 
scattered  forces  as  he  could  assemble,  and  in  the  mean  while  dispatched 
Ives  d'Al^gre  with  a  body  of  horse  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  till  he 
could  make  good  his  own  retreat  on  Gaeta.  His  first  step  was  to  demolish 
the  bridge  near  his  own  quarters,  cutting  the  moorings  of  the  boats, 
and  turning  them  adrift  down  the  river.  He  abandoned  his  tents  and 
baggage,  together  with  nine  of  his  heaviest  cannon ;  leaving  even  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  encumber 
himself  with  anything  that  should  retard  his  march.  The  remainder  of 
the  artillery  he  sent  forward  in  the  van;  the  infantry  followed  next ;  and 
the  rear,  in  which  Saluzzo  took  his  own  station,  was  brought  up  by  the 
men-at-arms,  to  cover  the  retreat. 

Before  AMgre  could  reach  Suzio,  the  whole  Spanish  army  had  passed 
the  Garigliano,  and  formed  on  the  right  bank.  Unable  to  face  such 
superior  numbers,  he  fell  back  with  precipitation,  and  joined  himself  to 
the  main  body  of  the  French,  now  in  full  retreat  on  Gaeta. 

Gonsalvo,  afraid  the  French  might  escape  him,  sent  forward  Prospero 
Colonna,  with  a  corps  of  light  horse,  to  annoy  and  retard  their  march 
until  he  could  come  up.  Keeping  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with  the 
main  body,  he  marched  rapidly  through  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy, 
leaving  uttle  leisure  for  his  men  to  glean  the  rich  spoil  which  lay 
tempting  them  on  every  side.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came  up  with, 
the  French,  whose  movements  were  greatly  reterded  by  the  dijficulty  of 
dragging  their  guns  over  the  ground,  completely  saturated  with  rain* 
The  retreat  was  oonduoted,  however,  in  excellent  order;  they  were- 
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eminently  favoured  "by  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  wHch,  allowing  but 
a  comparatively  small  body  of  troops  on  either  side  to  come  into  action, 
made  success  chiefly  depend  on  the  relative  merits  of  these.  The  French 
rear,  as  already  stated,  was  made  up  of  their  men-at-arms,  including 
Bayard,  Sandricourt,  La  Fayette,  and  others  of  their  bravest  chivalry, 
who  armed  at  all  points  found  no  great  difficulty  in  beating  off  the  light 
troops  which  formed  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards.  At  every  bridge, 
stream,  and  narrow  pass,  which  afforded  a  favourable  position,  the 
French  cavalry  closed  theu*  ranks,  and  made  a  resolute  stand  to  gain 
time  for  the  columns  in  advance. 

In  this  way,  alternately  halting  and  retreating,  with  perpetual  skir- 
mishes, though  without  much  loss  on  either  side,  they  reached  the  bridge 
before  Mola  di  Gaeta.  Here,  some  of  the  gun-carriages,  breaking  down 
or  being  overturned,  occasioned  considerable  delay  and  confusion.  The 
infantry,  pressing  on,  became  entangled  with  the  soliillery.  The  marquis 
of  Saluzzo  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  strong  position  afforaed 
by  the  bridge  to  restore  order.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The 
Irench  knights  dashed  boldly  into  the  Spanish  ranks,  driving  back  for  a 
time  the  tide  of  pursuit.  The  chevalier  Bayard,  who  was  seen,  as  usual, 
in  the  front  of  danger,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ;  and  at  length, 
carried  forward  by  his  ardour  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  was 
retrieved  with  difficulty  from  their  hands  by  a  desperate  charge  of  his 
Mend  Sandricourt. 

The  Spaniards,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  assault,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  hesitate ;  but  Gonsalvo  had  now  time  to  bring  up  his  men-at- 
arms,  who  sustained  the  faltering  columns,  and  renewed  the  .combat  on 
more  equal  terms.  He  himself  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  m^Ue  ;  and  at 
one  time  was  exposed  to  imminent  hazard  by  his  horse's  losing  his 
footing  on  the  slippery  soil,  and  coming  with  him  to  the  groimd.  The 
general  fortunately  experienced  no  injury,  and,  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, ^  continued  to  animate  his  followers  by  his  voice  and  intrepid 
bearing,  as  before. 

The  fight  had  now  lasted  two  hours.  The  Spaniards,  although  still  in 
excellent  heart,  were  faint  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  having 
travelled  six  leagues,  without  breaking  their  fast  since  the  preceding 
evening.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  anxiety  that  Gonsalvo  looked 
for  the  coming  up  of  hia  rear-guard,  left,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
under  Andraoa  at  the  lower  bridge,  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  welcome  spectacle  at  length  presented  itself.  The  dark  columns 
of  the  Spaniards  were  seen,  at  first  faint  in  the  distance,  by  degrees 
growing  more  and  more  distinct  to  the  eye.  Andrada  had  easily  carried 
the  French  redoubt  on  his  side  of  the  Gkurigliano ;  but  it  was  not  witiiout 
difficulty  and  delay  that  he  recovered  uie  scattered  boats  which  the 
French  had  sent  adrift  down  the  stream,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  his  communications  with  the  opposite  bank.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  rapidly  advanced  by  a  more  direct  road  to  the  east 
of  that  lately  traversed  by  Gonsalvo  along  the  sea-side,  in  pursuit  of  the 
French.  The  latter  beheld  with  dismay  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of 
troons,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  on  tiie  field  of 
battle.  They  scarcely  waited  for  the  shock  before  they  broke  and  ffftve 
way  in  all  directions.  The  disabled  carriages  of  t^e  artiUery,  wnich 
olo^d  up  the  avenues  in  the  rear,  increased  the  oonfosioii  among  the 
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fdgitives;  and  the  foot  were  trampled  down  without  mercy  under  the 
heels  of  their  own  cavalry,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  latter  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  perilous  situation.  The  Spanish  light  horse 
followed  up  their  advantage  with  the  alacrity  of  vengeance  long  delayed, 
inflicting  bloody  retribution  for  all  they  had  so  long  suffered  in  the 
marshes  of  Sessa. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  bridge,  the  road  takes  two  directions ; 
the  one  towards  Itri,  the  other  to  Gaeta.  The  bewildered  fugitives  here 
separated,  by  far  the  greater  part  keeping  the  latter  route.  Gonsalvo 
sent  forward  a  body  of  horse  under  Navarro  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  by  a 
short  cut  across  the  country,  to  intercept  their  flight.  A  large  number 
fell  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword  sueceeded  in  throwing  themaelvea 
into  Gaeta. 

The  Great  Captain  took  up  his  quarters  that  night  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Castellone.  His  brave  followers  had  ffreat  need  of  refresh- 
ment, having  fasted  and  fought  through  the  whole  day,  and  that  under 
a  driving  storm  of  rain  which  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment.  Thu» 
terminated  the  battle,  or  rout,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Garigliano, 
the  most  important  in  it&  results  of  all  Gonsalvo  s  victories,  and  furnishing 
a  suitable  close  to  his  brilliant  military  career.  The  loss  of  the  French 
is  computed  at  from  three  to  four  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  fleld, 
together  with  all  their  baggage,  colours,  and  splendid  train  of  artillery. 
The  Spaniards  must  have  suffered  severely  during  the  sharp  conflict  on 
the  bridge ;  but  no  estimate  of  their  loss  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  native 
or  foreign  writer.  It  was  observed  that  the  29th  of  December,  on  which 
this  battle  was  won,  came  on  Friday,  the  same  ominous  day  of  the  week 
which  had  so  often  proved  auspicious  to  the  Spaniards  under  the  present 
reign. 

The  disparity  of  the  forces  actually  engaged  was  probably  not  great, 
since  the  extent  of  country  over  which  the  French  were  quartered 
prevented  many  of  them  from  coming  up  in  time  for  action.  Several 
corps,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fleld  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  were 
seized  with  such  a  psuiio  as  to  throw  down  their  arms  without  attempting 
resistance.  The  admirable  artillery,  on  which  the  French  placed  chief 
reliance,  was  not  onlv  of  no  service,  but  of  infinite  mischief  to  them,  as 
we  have  seen.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  their  chivalry,  which  bore 
itself  throughout  tiie  day  with  t^e  spirit  and  gallantry  worthy  of  its 
ancient  renown;  never  flinching,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spanisn  rear- 
guard, fresh  in  the  field,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  turned  the  scale  in 
their  adversaries'  favour. 

Early  on  the  fc^owing  morning,  Gonsalvo  made  preparations  for 
storming  the  heights  of  mount  Orlando,  which  overlooked  the  city  of 
Gaeta.  Such  was  the  des^)ondency  of  its  garrison,  however,  that  this 
strong  position,  which  bade  defiance  a  few  months  before  to  the  most 
desperate  efforts  of  Spanish  valour,  was  now  surrendered  without  a 
struggle.  The  same  feeling  of  despondeney  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  garrison  of  Gaeta ;  and  before  Navarro  oould  bring  the  battles  of 
mount  Orlando  to  bear  upon  the  city,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the 
marquis  of  Salozzo  with  proposals  for  capitmation. 

This  was  more  than  the  Great  Captain  could  have  ventured  to  promise 
himself.    The  French  were  in  great  force ;  the  fortifications  of  the  place 
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in  excellent  repair ;  it  was  well  provided  with  artillery  and  ainmiinitaonf 
and  with  provisions  for  ten  days  at  least ;  while  their  fleet,  riding  in  the 
harbour,  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  supnlies  from  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
and  other  friendly  ports.  But  the  French  haa  lost  all  heart ;  they  were 
sorely  wasted  by  usease ;  their  buoyant  self-oonfldence  was  gone,  and 
Hieir  spirits  broken  by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  followed  without 
interruption  from  the  £brst  hour  of  the  campaign  to  the  last  diaastrona 
affair  of  the  Garigliano.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  have  leagued 
against  tliem.  Further  efforts  they  deemed  a  fruitless  struggle  against 
destiny ;  and  they  now  looked  with  melancholy  longing  to  their  natLye 
land,  eager  only  to  quit  these  ill-omened  shores  for  ever. 

The  Great  Captain  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  such  terms  as,  while 
they  had  a  show  of  liberality,  secured  him  the  most  important  fruits  of 
victory.  This  suited  his  cautious  temper  far  better  tnan  pressing  a 
desperate  foe  to  extremity.  He  was,  moreover,  with  all  his  sucoesses, 
in  no  condition  to  do  so ;  ne  was  without  funds,  and,  as  usual,  deeply  in 
arrears  to  his  army ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a  ration  of  bread,  says  an 
Italian  historian,  in  his  whole  camp. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  January  1st,  1504,  that 
the  French  should  evacuate  Gaeta  at  once,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the 
Spaniards,  with  its  artillery,  munitions,  and  military  stores  of  every 
description.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides,  including  uose  taken  in  the 
prececung  campaign, — an  arrangement  greatly  to  me  advantage  of  the 
enemy, — were  to  be  restored ;  and  the  army  in  Gaeta  was  to  be  allowed  a 
free  passage,  by  land  or  sea,  as  they  should  prefer,  to  their  own  eountry. 

From  tiie  moment  hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close,  Gonsalvo 
displayed  such  generous  sympathy  for  his  late  enemies,  and  suoh, 
humanity  in  relieving  them,  as  to  reflect  more  honour  on  his  character 
than  all  his  victories.  He  scrupulously  enforced  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  treaty,  and  severely  punished  any  violence  offered  to  the  Frenoli 
by  his  own  men.  His  benign  and  courteous  demeanour  towards  the 
vanquished,  so  remote  from  the  images  of  terror  with  which  he  had 
been  hithertx)  associated  in  their  minds,  excited  unquolifled  admiration ; 
and  they  testified  their  sense  of  his  amiable  qualities  by  speaking  of  him 
as  the  **  gentil  csipitaine  et  gentil  cavalier." 

The  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  surrender  of  Gaeta 
diffused  general  gloom  and  consternation  over  France.  There  was 
scarce  a  family  of  rank,  says  a  writer  of  that  country,  that  had  not  some 
one  of  its  members  involved  in  these  sad  disasters.  The  court  went  into 
mourning.  The  king,  mortified  at  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  lofty 
schemes  by  the  foe  whom  he  despised,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palaoe, 
refusing  access  to  every  one,  until  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  threw  him 
into  an  illness  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal. 

Meanwhile  his  exasperated  feeUngs  found  on  object  on  which  to  vent 
themselves  in  the  unfortunate  garrison  of  Gaeta,  wno  so  pusillanimously 
abandoned  their  post  to  return  to  their  own  country.  He  commanded 
them  to  winter  in  Italy,  and  not  to  recross  the  Alps  without  further 
orders.  He  sentenced  ^andricourt  and  Aldgre  to  banishment  for  insub- 
ordination to  their  commander-in-chief, — the  latter,  for  his  conduct, 
more  particularly,  before  the  battie  of  Cerignola ;  and  he  hanged  up  the 
commissaries  of  the  armies,  whose  infamous  peculations  had  been  a 
principal  cause  of  its  ruin.  . 
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But  the  impotent  wrath  of  their  monarch  was  not  needed  to  fill  the 
bitter  cup  which  the  French  soldiers  were  now  draining  to  the  dregs.  A 
large  number  of  those  who  embarked  for  Genoa  died  of  the  maladies 
contracted  during  their  long  bivouac  in  the  marshes  of  Mintumsa.  The 
rest  recrossed  the  Alps  into  France,  too  desperate  to  heed  their  master's 
prohibition.  Those  who  took  their  way  by  land  suffered  still  more 
severely  from  the  Italian  peasantry,  who  retaliated  in  full  measure  the 
barbarities  they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  French.  They  were  seen- 
wandering  like  spectres  along  the  high  roads  and  principal  cities  on  the 
route,  pining  with  cold  and  famine ;  and  all  the  hospitals  in  Kome,  as 
well  as  the  stables,  sheds,  and  every  other  place,  however  mean,  afford- 
ing shelter,  were  filled  with  the  wretched  vagabonds,  eager  only  to  find" 
some  obscure  retreat  to  die  in. 

The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  fared  little  better.  Among  others  the 
marquis  of  Saluzzo,  soon  after  reaching  Genoa,  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
caused  by  his  distress  of  mind.  Sandncourt,  too  haughty  to  enaure  dis- 
grace, laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Al^gre,  more*  culpable,  but  more 
courageous,  survived  to  be  reconciled  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  a 
soldier's  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Such  are  the  dismal  colours  in  which  the  French  historians  depict  the 
last  struggle  made  by  their  monarch  for  the  recovery  of  Naples.  Few 
military  expeditions  have  commenced  under  more  brilliant  and  imposing 
auspices ;  few  have  been  conducted  in  so  ill-advised  a  maimer  througn 
their  whole  progress ;  and  none  attended  in  their  close  with  more  indis- 
criminate and  overwhelming  ruin. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1 504,  Gonsalvo  made  his  entry  into  Gtieta ; 
and  the  thunders  of  his  ordnance,  now  for  the  first  time  heard  from  its 
battlements,  announced  that  this  strong  key  to  the  dominions  of  Naples 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Aragon.  After  a  short  delay  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  troops,  he  set  out  for  the  capital.  But,  amidst  the  general 
jubilee  which  greeted  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  brought  on 
by  the  incessant  fatigue  and  high  mental  excitement  in  which  ne  had 
been  kept  for  the  last  four  months.  The  attack  was  severe,  and  the 
event  for  some  time  doubtful.  During  this  state  of  suspense  the  publia 
mind  was  in  the  deepest  agitation.  The  popular  manners  of  Gonsalva 
had  won  the  hearts  of  the  giddy  people  of  Naples,  who  transferred  their 
affections,  indeed,  as  readily  as  their  allegiance ;  and  prayers  and  vows 
for  his  restoration  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  of 
the  city.  His  excellent  constitution  at  length  got  the  better  of  his 
disease.  As  soon  as  this  favourable  result  was  ascertained,  the  whole 
population,  rushing  to  the  other  extreme,  abandoned  itself  to  a  delirium 
of  joy  ;  and,  when  he  was  sufB.ciently  recovered  to  give  them  audience,^ 
men  of  all  ranks  thronged  to  Castel  Nuovo  to  tender  their  congratulations, 
and  obtain  a  sight  of  the  hero,  who  now  returned  to  their  capital,  for  the 
third  time,  with  the  laurel  of  victory  on  his  brow.  Every  tongue,  says 
his  enthusiastic  biographer,  was  eloquent  in  his  praise :  some  dwelling  on 
his  noble  port,  and  the  beauty  of  his  countenance ;  others  on  the  elegance 
and  amemty  of  his  manners ;  and  all  dazzled  by  a  spirit  of  munificence 
which  would  have  become  royalty  itself. 

The  tide  of  panegyric  was  swelled  by  more  than  one  bard,  who  sought, 
though  with  indifferent  success,  to  catch  inspiration  from  so  glorious  a 
theme ;  trusting,  doubtless,  that  his  liberal  liand  would  not  stint  the 
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recompense  to  the  precise  measure  of  desert.  Amid  this  general  burst  of 
adulation,  the  muse  of  Sannazaro,  worth  all  his  tribe,  was  alone  silent; 
for  the  trophies  of  the  conoueror  were  raised  on  the  ruins  of  tiiiat  royal 
house  under  which  the  bara  had  been  so  long  sheltered ;  and  this  silence, 
BO  rare  in  his  tuneful  brethren,  must  be  adinitted  to  reflect  more  credit 
on  his  name  than  the  best  he  ever  sung. 

The  first  business  of  Gonsalvo  was  to  call  together  the  different  orders 
of  the  state,  and  receive  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdinand.  He 
next  occupied  himself  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  re-organ- 
isation of  the  government,  and  for  reforming  various  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration  of  justice  more  particularly »  In  these 
attempts  to  introduce  order,  he  was  not  a  little  thwarted,  however,  by 
the  insubordination  of  his  own  soldiery.  They  loudly  clamoured  for  the 
discharge  of  the  arrears,  still  shamefully  protracted,  till,  their  discontents 
swelling  to  open  mutiny,  they  forcibly  seized  on  two  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  kingdom  as  security  for  the  payment.  Gonsalvo  chastised 
their  insolence  by  disbanding,  several  of  me  most  refractory  companies, 
and  sending  them  home  for  punishment.  He  endeavoured  to  relieve 
them  in  part  by  raising  contributions  from  the  Neapolitans.  But  the 
soldiers  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  oppressing  the  unfortunate 
people  on  whom  they  were  quartered  in  a  manner  which  rendered  their 
condition  scarcely  more  tolerable  than  when  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
actual  war.*  Tms  was  the  introduction,  accordmg  to  Guicoiardini,  (d 
those  systematic  military  exactions  in  time  of  peace,  which  became  so 
common  afterwards  in  Italv,  adding  an  inconceivable  amount  to  the  long 
oatalo^e  of  woes  which  a&icted  that  unhappy  land. 

Amidst  his  manifold  duties,  Gonsalvo  did  not  forget  the  gallant  officers 
who  had  borne  with  him  the  burdens  of  the  war ;  and  he  requited  their 
services  in  a  princely  style,  better  suited  to  his  feelings  than  his  interests, 
as  subsequently  appeared.  Among  them  were  Navarro,  Mendoza, 
Andrada,  jBenavides,  Leyva,  the  Italians  Alviano  and  the  two  Colonnas, 
most  of  whom  lived  to  display  the  lessons  of  tactics  which  they  learned 
under  this  great  commander,  on  a  still  wider  theatre  of  glory,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  made  them  grants  of  cities,  K>rtresses, 
and  extensive  lands,  according  to  their  various  claims,  to  be  held  as  fiefa 
of  the  crown.  All  this  was  done  with  the  previous  sanction  of  his  royal 
master,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  They  did  some  violence,  however,  to 
his  more  economical  spirit ;  and  he  was  heard  somewhat  peevishly  to 
exclaim,  "  It  boots  little  for  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  to  have  won  a  kingdom 
for  me,  if  he  lavishes  it  aU  away  before  it  comes  into  my  hands."  It 
began  to  be  perceived  at  court  that  the  Great  Captain  was  too  powerful 
for  a  subject. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  filled  with  serious  apprehensions 
for  the  fate  of  his  possessions  in  the  north  of  Italy.  His  rormer  allies, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  and  the  republic  of  Venice, — ^the  latter  more 
especially, — ^had  shown  many  indications,  not  merely  of  coldness  to  him* 
self,  but  of  a  secret  understanding  with  his  rival,  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  restless  pope,  Julius  the  Second,  had  schemes  of  his  own,  wholly 
independent  of  France.    The  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  the  latter  one 

*  The  Italians  began  at  this  earlv  period  to  feel  the  pressiire  of  those  woes,  which  a 
century  and  a  half  later  wrung  out  of  Vilicaja  the  beautifm  lament^  which  has  loot  some- 
thing ol  its  touching  graces^  evon  under  the  hand  of  Lord  Byron. 
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of  her  avowed  dependencies,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Great  Captain,  and  invited  him  to  assume  their  protection  ;  while 
several  of  the  disaffected  party  in  Milan  had  assured  him  of  their  active 
support,  in  case  he  would  march  with  a  sufficient  force  to  overturn  the 
existing  government.  Indeed,  not  only  France,  hut  Europe  in  general, 
expected  that  the  Spanish  commander  would  avail  himself  of  the  present 
crisis  to  push  his  victorious  arms  into  upper  Italy,  revolutionise  Tuscany 
in  his  way,  and,  wresting  Milan  from  the  French,  drive  them,  crippled 
and  disheartened  hy  their  late  reverses,  heyond  the  Alps. 

But  Gonsalvo  had  occupation  enough  on  his  hands  in  settling  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  Naples.  King  Ferdinand,  his  sovereign,  notwithstanding 
the  ambition  of  universal  conquest  absurdly  imputed  to  him  by  the  French 
writers,  had  no  design  to  extend  his  accjuisitions  beyond  wnat  he  could 
permanently  maintain.  His  treasury,  never  overflowing,  was  too  deeply 
drained  by  the  late  heavy  demands  on  it,  for  him  so  soon  to  embark  on. 
another  perilous  enterprise,  that  must  arouse  anew  the  swarms  of  enemies 
who  seemed  willing  to  rest  in  quiet  after  their  long  and  exhausting 
struggle ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he  sincerely  contemplated 
such  a  movement  for  a  moment.* 

The  apprehension  of  it,  however,  answered  Ferdinand's  purpose,  by 
preparing  the  French  monarch  to  arrange  his  differences  with  his  rival, 
as  the  latter  now  earnestly  desired,  by  negotiation.  Indeed,  two  Spanish 
ministers  had  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  at  the  French 
court,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  first  opening  that  should  occur  for 
accomplishing  this  object :  and  by  their  agency  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  guaranteed  to  Aragon  the  undisturbed  possession  of  her  conquests 
during  that  period.  The  chief  articles  provided  for  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  the  belligerents,  and  the  complete  re-esta- 
blishment of  their  commercial  relations  and  intercourse,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Naples,  from  which  the  French  were  to  be  excluded.  The  Spanish 
crown  was  to  have  full  power  to  reduce  all  refractory  places  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  the  contracting  parties  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  each 
to  render  no  assistance,  secretly  or  openly,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other. 
The  treaty,  which  was  to  run  from  the  25th  of  February,  1504,  was 
signed  by  the  French  king  and  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  at  Lyons  on 
the  11th  of  that  month,  and  ratified  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mejorada,  the  31st  of  March  following. 

There  was  still  a  small  spot  in  the  heart  of  Naples,  comprehending 
Venosa  and  several  adjoining  towns,  where  Louis  a  Ars  and  his  brave 
associates  yet  held  out  against  the  Spanish  arms.  Although  cut  off  by 
the  operation  of  this  treaty  from  the  nope  of  further  support  from  home, 
the  French  knight  disdained  to  surrender ;  but  sallied  out  at  the  head  of 
his  little  troop  of  gaUant  veterans,  and  thus,  armed  at  aU  points,  says 
Brant6me,  with  lance  in  rest,  took  his  way  through  Naples  and  the  centre 
of  Italy.  He  marched  in  battle  array,  levying  contributions  for  his  sup- 
port on  the  places  through  which  he  passed.  In  this  manner  he  entered 
France,  and  presented  hunself  before  the  court  at  Blois.  The  king  and 
queen,  delighted  with  his  prowess,  came  forward  to  welcome  him,  and 
made  good  cheer,  says  the  old  chronicler,  for  himself  and  his  companions, 

*  The  campaign  agfainst  Louis  XII.  had  cost  the  Spanish  crown  881  euentoa  or  millions  of 
maravedis.  A  moderate  charge  enotigh  for  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom ;  and  made  still 
lighter  to  the  Spaniards  by  one-fifth  of  the  whole  beiog  drawn  from  Kaples  itselt 
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trhom  they  recompensed  witii  liberal  larffesses,  BroflEering  at  the  same 
time  any  boon  to  tne  brave  knight  which  ne  should  demand  for  hiinselil 
The  latter,  in  return,  simply  requested  that  his  old  comrade,  Ives 
d*Al^gre,  should  be  recallea  from  exile.  This  trait  of  magnaniTnity, 
when  contrasted  with  the  general  ferocity  of  the  times,  has  something  m 
it  inexpressibly  pleasing.  It  shows,  like  others  recorded  of  the  Frraioh 
gentlemen  of  that  period,  that  the  a^e  of  chivalry — ^the  chivalry  of 
romance,  indeed — ^had  not  wholly  passed  away. 

The  pacification  of  Lyons  sealed  the  fate  of  Naples ;  and,  while  it  ter- 
minated the  wars  in  that  kingdom,  closed  the  mihtary  career  of  Qonsalvo 
de  Cordova.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
achieved  with  such  slender  resources,  and  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  without  deep  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  man  by  whom 
th^  were  accomplished. 

His  success,  it  is  true,  is  imputable  in  part  to  the  signal  errors  of  his 
adversaries.  The  magnificent  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth  failed  to 
produce  any  permanent  impression,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  precipi- 
tation with  which  it  had  oeen  entered  into,  without  sufficient  oofioert 
with  the  Italian  states,  who  became  a  formidable  enemy  when  united  in 
his  rear.  He  did  not  even  avail  himself  of  his  temporary  exjquisition  of 
Naples  to  gather  support  from  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects.  Far 
from  incorporating  with  them,  he  was  regarded  as  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy,  and,  as  such,  expelled  by  the  joint  action  of  all  Italy  from  its 
bosom,  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  rally. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  profited  by  the  errors  of  his  predecessor.  His  acqui- 
sitions in  the  Milanese  formed  a  basis  for  future  operations;  and,  by 
negotiation  and  otherwise,  he  secured  the  alliance  and  the  interests  of 
the  various  Italian  governments  on  his  side.  These  preliminary  arranfi;^- 
ments  were  followed  by  preparations  every  way  commensurate  with  nia 
object.  He  failed  in  the  first  campaign,  however,  by  intrusting  the 
command  to  incompetent  hands,  consulting  birth  rather  than  talent  op 
experience. 

^  In  the  succeeding  campaigns,  his  failure,  thouffh  partly  chargeable  on 
himself,  was  less  so  than  on  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  long  detention  of  the  army  before  Home  by  cardinal 
d'Amboise,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  tne  unexampled  severity  of 
the  ensuing  winter.  A  second  was  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  com- 
missaries, implying,  no  doubt,  some  degree  of  negligence  in  the  person 
who  appointed  them ;  and,  lastly,  the  want  of  a  suitable  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  La  Tr6mouille  being  ill,  and  D' Aubigny  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  there  appeared  no  one  among  the  French 
qualified  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  general.  The  marquis  of  Mantua, 
independently  of  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner,  was  too  timid  in 
counsel,  and  dilatory  in  conduct,  to  be  any  way  competent  to  this  difficult 
task. 

If  his  enemies,  however,  committed  great  errors,  it  is  altogether  owing 
to  Gronsalvo  that  he  was  in  a  situation  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impromising  than  his  position  on  first  entering 
Calabria.  Military  operations  had  been  conducted  in  Spain  on  principles 
totally  different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
was  tne  case,  especially  in  the  late  Moorish  wars,  where  the  old  tactics 
and  the  character  of  the  ground  brought  light  cavalry  chiefly  into  useo 
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Tliis,  indeed,  constituted  his  principal  strength  at  tliis  period ;  for  hia 
infantry,  though  accustomed  to  irregular  service,  was  indifferently  armed 
and  disciplined.  An  important  revolution,  however,  had  occurred  in. 
the  other  jparts  of  Europe.  The  infantry  had  there  regained  the  supe- 
riority which  it  had  maintained  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  E,omans. 
The  experiment  had  been  made  on  more  than  one  bloody  field ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  solid  columns  of  Swiss  and  German  pikes  not  only 
bore  down  all  opposition  in  their  onward  march,  but  presented  an 
impregnable  barrier,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  most  desperate  charges  of 
the  best  heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was  against  these  dreaded  battalion^ 
that  Gonsalvo  was  called  to  measure  for  the  first  time  the  bold,  but 
i-udely  armed  and  comparatively  raw,  recruits  from  Galicia  and  the 
Asturias. 

He  lost  his  first  battle,  into  which  it  should  be  remembered  he  was 
precipitated  against  his  will.  He  proceeded  afterwards  with  the  greatest 
caution,  gradually  familiarising  his  men  with  the  aspect  and  usages  of 
the  enemy  whom  they  held  in  such  awe,  before  bringing  them  again  to 
a  direct  encounter.  He  put  himself  to  school  during  this  whole  cam- 
paign, carefully  acquainting  himself  with  the  tactics,  discipline,  and 
novel  arms  of  his  adversaries,  and  borrowing  just  so  much  as  he  could 
incorporate  into  the  ancient  system  of  the  Spaniards,  without  discarding 
the  latter  altogether.  Thus,  while  he  retained  the  short  sword  and 
buckler  of  his  countrymen,  he  fortified  his  battalions  with  a  large 
number  of  spearmen,  after  the  German  fashion.  The  arrangement  is 
highly  commended  by  the  sagacious  Machiavelli,  who  considers  it  as 
combining  the  advantages  of  both  systems ;  since,  while  the  long  spear 
served  all  the  purposes  of  resistance,  or  even  of  attack  on  level  ground, 
the  short  swords  and  targets  enabled  their  wearers,  as  already  noticed, 
to  cut  in  under  the  dense  array  of  hostile  pikes,  and  bring  the  enemy  to 
close  quarters,  where  his  formidable  weapon  was  of  no  avail.* 

While  Gonsalvo  made  this  innovation  in  the  arms  and  tactics,  he  paid 
equal  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  suitable  character  in  his  soldiery, 
The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  Barletta,  and  on  the 
GarigHano,  imperatively  demanded  this.  Without  food,  clothes,  or  pay, 
without  the  chance  even  of  retrieving  his  desperate  condition  by  venturing 
a  blow  at  the  enemy,  the  Spanish  soldier  was  required  to  remain  passive. 
To  do  this  he  demanded  patience,  abstinence,  strict  subordination,  and  a 
degree  of  resolution  far  higher  than  that  required  to  combat  obstacles, 
however  formidable  in  themselves,  where  active  exertion,  which  tasks 
the  utmost  energies  of  the  soldier,  renews  his  spirits,  and  raises  them  to 
a  contempt  of  danger.  It  was  calling  on  him,  in  short,  to  begin  with 
achieving  that  most  difficult  of  all  victories,  the  victory  over  himself. 

AU  this  the  Spanish  commander  effected.  He  infused  into  his  men  a 
portion  of  his  own  invincible  energy.  He  inspired  a  love  of  his  person, 
which  led  them  to  emulate  his  example  ;  and  a  confidence  in  his  genius 
and  resources  which  supported  them  under  all  their  privations  by  a  firm 
reliance  on  a  fortunate  issue.     His  manners  were  distinguished  by  a 

*  Machiavelli  considers  the  victory  over  D'Aubignj  at  Seminara  as  imputable  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  jxjculiar  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  with  their  short  swords  and  shields, 
gliding  in  among  the  deep  ranks  of  the  Swiss  spearmen,  brought  them  to  close  combat^ 
where  the  former  had  the  whole  advantage.  Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Bavenna  some  years  later.— Ubi  supra. 
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graceful  conrtcs^,  less  encumbered  with  etiquette  than  was  usual  with 
persons  of  his  high  rank  in  CastiLe.  He  knew  well  the  proud  and  inde- 
pendent feelings  of  the  Spanish  solder ;  and,  far  &om  annoying  Iiim  by 
unnecessary  restraints,  showed  the  most  liberal  induk^ence  at  all  times. 
But  his  kindness  was  tempered  with  severity,  which  oisplayed  itself  on 
such  occasions  as  reauired  interposition,  in  a  manner  that  rarely  failed  to 
repress  everything  like  insubordination.  The  reader  will  readily  reoal 
an  example  of  this  in  the  mutiny  before  Tarento ;  and  it  was  doubtLess 
by  the  assertion  of  similar  power  that  he  was  so  long  able  to  keep  in 
eneck  his  German  mercenaries,  distinguished  above  the  troops  of  every 
other  nation  by  their  habitual  license  and  contempt  of  authority. 

While  Gonsalvo  relied  so  freely  on  the  hardy  constitution  and.  patient 
habits  of  the  Spaniards,  he  trusted  no  less  to  the  deficiency  of  these 
qualities  in  the  French,  who,  possessing  little  of  the  artificial  character 
lormed  under  the  stem  training  of  later  times,  resembled  their  Gaulish 
ancestors  in  the  facilil^  with  which  they  were  discouraged  by  unexpected 
obstacles,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  could  be  brought  to  rally. 
In  this  he  did  not  miscalculate.  The  French  infantry,  drawn  from  tne 
militia  of  the  country,  hastily  collected  and  soon  to  be  disbanded,  and 
the  independent  nobihty  and  gentry  who  composed  the  cavalry  service, 
were  alike  difficult  to  be  brought  within  the  strict  curb  of  military  rule. 
The  severe  trials,  which  steeled  the  souls  and  gave  sinewy  strength  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  impaired  those  of  their  enemies, 
introduced  divisions  into  their  councils,  and  relaxed  the  whole  tone  of 
discipline.  Gonsalvo  watched  the  operation  of  all  this,  and,  coolly 
waitmg  the  moment  when  his  weary  and  disheartened  adversary  should 
be  thrown  off  his  g^ard,  collected  all  his  strength  for  a  decisive  blow,  by 
which  to  terminate  the  action.  Such  was  the  history  of  those  memorable 
campaigns  which  closed  with  the  brilliant  victories  of  Cerignola  and  the 
Garigliano. 

In  a  review  of  his  military  conduct,  we  must  not  overlook  his  politic 
deportment  towards  the  Italians,  altogether  the  reverse  of  the  careless 
and  insolent  bearing  of  the  French.  He  availed  himself  liberally  of 
their  superior  science,  showing  great  deference,  and  confiding  the  most 
important  trusts,  to  their  officers.*  Far  from  the  reserve  usually  shown 
to  foreigners,  he  appeared  insensible  to  national  distinctions,  and  ardently 
embraced  them  as  companions  in  arms,  embarked  in  a  common  cause 
with  himself.  In  their  tourney  with  the  French  before  Barletta,  to 
which  the  whole  nation  attached  such  importance  as  a  vindication  of 
national  honour,  they  were  entirely  supported  by  Gonsalvo,  who  furnished 
them  with  arms,  secured  a  fair  field  of  fight,  and  shared'  the  triumph  of 
the  victors  as  that  of  his  own  countrymen, — spaying  those  delicate  atten- 
tions, which  cost  far  less  indeed,  but  to  an  honourable  mind  are  of 
greater  value,  than  more  substantial  benefits.  He  conciliated  the  good 
will  of  the  Italian  states  by  various  important  services ;  of  the  Venetians, 
by  his  gallant  defence  of  their  possessions  in  the  Levant ;  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  by  dcHvering  them  from  the  pirates  of  Ostia ;  while  he  suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding  the  excesses  of  his  soldiery,  in  captivating  the 

*  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  Colonnaa,  Prospero  and  Fabrizlo^ 
of  whom  frequent  mention  1ms  been  made  in  our  narrative.  The  best  commentazy  on  the 
military  reputation  of  the  latter,  is  the  foct,  that  he  is  selected  by  MachiATelu  as  tba 
princif^  interlocutor  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  Art  of  War. 
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giddy  NeapoKtans  to  sucli  a  degree,  by  his  affable  manners  and  splendid 
style  of  life,  as  seemed  to  efface  from  their  minds  every  recollection  of 
the  last  and  most  popular  of  their  monarchs,  the  imfortunate  Frederic. 

The  distance  of  Gonsalvo's  theatre  of  operations  from  his  own  country, 
apparently  most  discouraging,  proved  extremely  favourable  to  his  pur- 
poses. Tne  troops,  cut  off  from  retreat  by  a  wide  sea  and  an  impassable 
mountain  barrier,  had  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Their 
long  continuance  in  the  field  without  disbanding  gave  them  all  the  stern 
inflexible  qualities  of  a  standing  army ;  and,  as  they  served  through  so 
many  successive  campaigns  under  the  banner  of  the  same  leader,  they 
were  drilled  in  a  system  of  tactics  far  steadier  and  more  uniform  than 
could  be  acquired  under  a  variety  of  commanders,  however  able.  Under 
these  circumstances,  which  so  well  fitted  them  for  receiving  impressions, 
the  Spanish  army  was  gradually  moulded  into  the  form  determined  by 
the  will  of  its  great  chief. 

When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Gonsalvo,  it 
appears  so  paltry,  especially  compared  with  the  gigantic  apparatus  of 
later  wars,  that  it  may  well  suggest  disparaging  ideas  of  the  whole 
contest.  To  judge  correctly,  we  must  direct  our  eyes  to  the  result. 
"With  this  insignificant  force  we  shall  then  see  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
conquered,  and  the  best  generals  and  armies  of  France  annihilated ;  an 
important  innovation  effected  in  military  science  ;  the  art  of  mining,  if 
not  invented,  carried  to  unprecedented  perfection ;  a  thorough  reform 
introduced  in  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spanish  soldier ;  and  the 
organisation  completed  of  that  valiant  infantry,  which  is  honestly 
eulogised  by  a  French  writer  as  irresistible  in  attack,  and  impossible  to 
rout ;  and  which  carried  the  banners  of  Spain  victorious  for  more  than  a 
century  over  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

XLLKESS  AND  DXATH  07  ISABELLA— HEB  CHABACTEB. 

1504. 

Decline  of  the  Queen's  Health— Alarm  of  the  Nation— Her  Testament  and  Codicil— Her 
Resignation  and  Death— Her  Remains  transported  to  Granada — ^Isabella's  Person-— 
Her  Manners — Her  Character — Parallel  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  acquisition  of  an  important  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  New  World  beyond  the  waters,  which  promised  to  pour  into  her 
lap  all  the  fabled  treasures  of  the  Indies,  was  rapidly  raising  Spain  to 
the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  But,  in  this  noontide  of  her  success, 
she  was  to  experience  a  fatal  shock  in  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  person- 
age who  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  presided  over  her  destinies.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  more  than  once  the  declining  state  of  the 
queen's  health  during  the  last  few  years.  Her  constitution  had  been 
greatl^r  impaired  by  incessant  personal  fatigae  and  exposure,  and  by  the 
tmremitting  activity  of  her  mind.  It  had  suffered  far  more  severely, 
however,  from  a  series  of  heavy  domestic  calamities,  which  had  fallen  on 
her  with  Uttle  intermission  since  the  death  oi  her  mother  in  1496,    Ihe 
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next  year,  she  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  her  only  son,  tina 
heir  and  hope  of  the  monarchy,  just  entering  on  his  prime ;  said,  in  tbe 
succeeding,  was  called  on  to  render  the  same  sad  offices  to  the  best 
beloved  ot  her  daughters,  the  amiable  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  severe  illness  occasioned  by  this  last  blow  terminated  in  a  dejee- 
tion  of  spirits,  &om  which  she  never  entirely  recovered.  Her  surviving 
children  were  removed  far  from  her  into  distant  lands ;  with  the  occa- 
sional exception,  indeed,  of  Joanna,  who  caused  a  still  deeper  pang  to 
lier  motber  s  affectionate  heart,  by  exhibiting  infirmities  which  justified 
the  most  melancholy  presages  for  the  future. 

Far  from  abandoning  herself  to  weak  and  useless  repining,  Iioweyer^ 
Isabella  sought  consolation,  where  it  was  best  to  be  found,  in  tlie  exer- 
cises of  piety,  and  in  the  earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  attacked  to  her 
exalted  station.  Accordingly,  we  find  her  attentive  as  ever  to  the 
minutest  interests  of  her  subjects ;  supporting  her  great  minister 
Ximenes  in  his  schemes  of  reform,  quickening  the  zeal  for  discovery  in 
the  west,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1503,  on  the  alarm  of  the  French 
invasion,  rousing  her  dying  energies  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  resistance  in 
her  i)eoi)le.  These  strong  mental  exertions,  however,  only  accelerated 
the  decay  of  her  bodily  strength,  which  was  gradually  smkixig  under 
that  sieloiess  of  the  heart  which  admits  of  no  cure,  and  scarcely  of 
consolation. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  very  year  she  had  declined  so  visibly,  that 
the  cortes  of  Castile,  much  alarmed,  petitioned  her  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  after  her  decease,  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  Joanna.  She  seems  to  have  rallied  in  some  measure  after 
this ;  but  it  was  only  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  greater  debility,  as  her 
spirits  sunk  under  the  conviction,  which  now  forced  itself  on  her,  of  her 
daughter's  settled  insanity. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1504),  that  unfortunate  lady 
embarked  for  Flanders,  where,  soon  after  her  arrival,  the  inconstancy  of 
her  Imsband,  and  her  own  ungovernable  sensibilities,  occasioned  the 
most  scandalous  scenes.  Philip  became  openly  enamoured  of  one  of  the 
ladies  of  her  suite ;  and  his  injured  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy, 
personally  assaulted  her  fair  rival  in  the  palace,  and  caused  the  beautiful 
locks  which  had  excited  the  admiration  ot*  her  fickle  husband  to  be  shorn 
from  her  head.  This  outrage  so  affected  Philip,  that  he  vented  his 
indignation  against  Joanna  in  the  coarsest  and  most  unmanly  terms,  and 
finally  refused  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  her. 

The  account  of  this  disgraceful  scene  reached  Castile  in  the  month  of 
June.  It  occasioned  the  deepest  chagrin  and  mortification  to  the  un- 
happy parents.  Ferdinand  soon  after  fell  iU  of  a  fever,  and  the  queen 
was  seized  with  the  same  disorder,  accompanied  by  more  alarming 
symptoms.  Her  illness  was  exasperated  by  anxiety  for  her  husband, 
and  she  refused  to  credit  the  favourable  reports  of  his  physicians  while 
he  was  detained  from  her  presence.  His  vigorous  constitution,  however, 
threw  off  the  malady,  while  hers  gradually  failed  under  it.  Her  tender 
heart  was  more  keenly  sensible  than  his  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their 
child,  and  to  the  gloomy  prospects  which  awaited  her  beloved  Castile. 
,  Her  faithful  follower.  Martyr,  was  with,  the  court  at  this  time  in 
Medina  del  Campo.  In  a  letter  to  the  count  of  TendiUa,  dated  October 
7th,  he  states  that  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  by 
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the  physicians  for  the  queen's  fate.  "  Her  whole  system,"  he  says,  "  is 
pervaded  by  a  consuming  fever.  She  loathes  food  of  every  kind,  and 
is  tormented  with  incessant  thirst,  while  the  disorder  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  terminating  in  a  dropsy." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Isabella  lost  nothing  of  her  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  her  people,  and  the  great  concerns  of  government.  While 
reclining,  as  she  was  obliged  to  do  great  part  of  the  day,  on  her  couch, 
she  listened  to  the  recital  or  reading  of  whatever  occurred  of  interest,  at 
home  or  abroad.  She  gave  audience  to  distinguished  foreigners,  especially 
such  Italians  as  could  acquaint  her  with  particulars  of  the  late  war,  and 
above  all  in  regard  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  whose  fortune  "she  had 
always  taken  the  liveliest  concern.*  She  received  with  pleasure,  too, 
such  intelligent  travellers  as  her  renown  had  attracted  to  the  Castilian 
court.  She  drew  forth  their  stores  of  various  information,  and  dismissed 
them,  says  a  writer  of  the  age,  penetrated  with  the  deepest  admiration 
of  that  masculine  strength  of  mind  which  sustained  her  so  nobly  under 
the  weight  of  a  mortal  malady.f 

This  malady  was  now  rapidly  gaining  ground.  On  the  15th  of 
October  we  have  another  epistle  of  Martyr,  oi  the  following  melancholy 
tenor.  "  You  ask  me  respectiuff  the  state  of  the  queen's  health.  "We 
sit  sorrowful  in  the  palace  all  day  long,  tremblingly  waiting  the  hour 
when  religion  and  virtue  shall  quit  the  earth  with  her.  Let  us  pray  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  follow  hereafter  where  she  is  soon  to  go.  She 
so  far  transcends  all  human  excellence  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  of 
mortality  about  her.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  die,  but  to  pass  into  a 
nobler  existence,  which  should  rather  excite  our  envy  than  our  sorrow. 
She  leaves  the  world  filled  with  her  renown,  and  she  goes  to  enjoy  life 
eternal  with  her  God  in  heaven.  I  write  this,"  he  concludes,  "  between 
hope  and  fear,  while  the  breath  is  still  fluttering  within  her." 
.  The  deepest  gloom  now  overspread  the  nation.  Even  Isabella's  lonff 
illness  had  failed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  her  faithful  people  for  the  sad 
catastrophe.  They  recalled  several  ominous  circumstances  which  had 
before  escaped  their  attention.  In  the  preceding  spring,  an  earthquake, 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  the  oldest  men  did  not 
remember,  had  visited  Andalusia,  and  especially  Carmona,  a  place 
belonging  to  the  queen,  and  occasioned  a  frightful  desolation  there.  The 
superstitious  Spaniards  now  read  in  these  portents  the  prophetic  signs  by 
which  Heaven  announces  some  great  calamity.  Prayers  were  put  up  in 
every  temple ;  processions  and  pilgrimages  made  in  every  part  of  the 
country  for  the  recovery  of  their  beloved  sovereign, — but  in  vain. 

Isabella,  in  the  meantime,  was  deluded  with  no  false  hopes.  She  felt 
too  surely  the  decay  of  her  bodily  strength,  and  she  resolved  to  perform 
what  temporal  duties  yet  remained  for  her,  while  her  faculties  were  stiU 
unclouded. 

*  A  short  time  before  her  death  she  received  a  visit  from  the  distingnishod  ofBcer, 
Prospero  Colonua.  The  Italian  noble,  on  being  presented  to  King  Ferdinand,  told  him 
that  "he  had  come  to  Castile  to  behold  the  woman,  who,  from  her  sick  b^  ruled 
the  world." 

t  Among  the  foreigners  introduced  to  the  queen  at  this  time,  was  a  celebrated  Venetian 
traveller,  named  Vianelli,  who  presented  her  with  a  cross  of  pure  gold  set  with  precious 
stones,  among  which  "^as  a  carbuncle  of  inestimable  value.  The  liberal  Italian  met 
with  rather  an  uncourtlj  rebuke  from  Ximenes,  who  told  him,  on  leaving  the  presence, 
that  "he  had  rather  have  the  money  hi«  diamonda  cost>  to  spend  in  the  service  of  Um 
church,  than  all  the  gems  of  the  Indies." 

H  H 
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On  the  12tli  of  October  she  executed  that  celebrated  testament  which 
reflects  so  clearly  the  peculiar  qualities  of  her  mind  and  cbaraoter.  She 
begins  with  prescribing  the  arrangements  for  her  buriaL  She  orders 
her  remains  to  be  transported  to  Granada,  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
Santa  Isabella  in  the  Alhambra,  and  there  deposited  in  a  low  and  humble 
sepulchre,  without  other  memorial  than  a  plain  inscription  on  it.  **  Bat," 
she  continues,  **  should  the  king  mv  lord  prefer  a  sepulchre  in  some 
other  place,  then  my  will  is  that  my  body  be  there  transported,  and  laid 
by  his  side  ;  that  the  union  we  have  eiyoyed  in  this  world,  ana,  through 
Se  mercy  of  God,  may  hope  again  for  our  souls  in  heaven,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  our  bodies  in  the  earth."  Then,  desirous  of  correcting  by  her 
example,  in  this  last  act  of  her  life,  the  wasteful  pomp  of  funeral 
obsequies  to  which  the  Castilians  were  addicted,  she  commsinds  that  her 
own  should  be  performed  in  the  plainest  and  most  unostentatious  manner, 
and  that  the  sum  saved  by  this  economy  should  be  distributed  in  alms 
among  the  poor. 

She  next  provides  for  several  charities,  assigning,  among  others, 
marriage  portions  for  poor  maidens,  and  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  Barbary.  She  enjoins  the  punctual 
discharge  of  all  her  personal  debts  within  a  year ;  she  retrenches  super- 
fluous offices  in  the  royal  household,  and  revokes  all  such  grants,  whether 
in  the  forms  of  lands  or  annuities,  as  she  conceives  to  have  been  made 
without  sufficient  warrant.  She  inculcates  on  her  successors  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  the  integritv  of  the  royal  domains,  and  above  aU, 
of  never  divesting  themselves  of  their  title  to  the  important  fortress  of 
Gibraltar. 

After  this  she  comes  to  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which  she  settles 
on  the  infanta  Joanna  as  *'  queen  proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip 
as  her  husband.  She  gives  them  much  good  counsel  respecting  their 
future  administration  ;  enjoining  them,  as  they  would  secure  the  love  and 
obedience  of  their  subjects,  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  realm,  to  appoint  no  foreigner  to  office, — an  error  into 
which  Philip's  connections,  she  saw,  would  be  very  likely  to  betray 
them,  and  to  make  no  laws  or  ordinances  **  which  necessarily  require 
the  consent  of  cortes,"  during  their  absence  from  the  kingdom. 
She  recommends  to  them  the  same  conjugal  harmony  which  had 
ever  subsisted  between  her  and  her  husband;  she  beseeches  them  to 
show  the  latter  all  the  deference  and  filial  affection  "  due  to  him  beyond 
every  other  parent,  for  his  eminent  virtues ; "  and  finally  inculcates 
on  them  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  their 
subjects. 

She  next  comes  to  the  great  question  proposed  by  the  cortes  of  1503, 
respecting  the  government  of  the  realm  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of 
Joanna.  She  declares  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  with  the 
advice  of  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  she  appoints 
king  Ferdinand  her  husband  to  be  the  sole  regent  of  Castile,  in  that 
exigency,  until  the  majority  of  her  grandson  Charles ;  being  led  to  ihisy 
she  adds,  ^'  by  the  consideration  of  the  magnanimity  and  illustrious 
qualities  of  the  king  my  lord,  as  well  as  his  large  experience,  and  the 
great  profit  which  will  redoimd  to  the  state  from  his  wise  and  beneficial 
rule."  She  expresses  her  sincere  conviction  that  his  pastoonduetafibrds 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  faithful  administration,  but,  in  eompUanoe 
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with  established  usage,  requires  the  customary  oath  from  him  on  entering 
on  the  duties  of  the  of&oe. 

She  then  makes  a  specific  provision  for  her  husband's  personal  main- 
tenance, which,  '^although  less  than  she  could  wish,  and  far  less  than, 
he  deserves,  considering  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  the  state," 
she  settles  at  one  half  of  aU  the  net  proceeds  and  profits  accruing  from 
the  newly  discovered  countries  in  the  west ;  together  with  ten  million 
maravedis  annually,  assigned  on  the  alcavalas  of  the  grandmasterships  of 
the  military  orders. 

After  some  additional  regulations  respecting  the  descent  of  the  crown 
on  failure  of  Joanna's  lineal  heirs,  she  recommends  in  the  kindest  and 
most  emphatic  terms  to  her  successors  the  various  members  of  her  house- 
hold, ana  her  personal  friends,  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  of  Moya,  (Beatrice  de  Bobadilla,  the  companion 
of  her  youth,)  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  accomplished  minister  at 
the  papal  court. 

And,  lastly,  concluding  in  the  same  beautiful  strain  of  conjugal 
tenderness  in  which  she  be^an,  she  says,  **  I  beseech  the  king  my  lord 
that  he  will  accept  all  my  lewels,  or  such  as  he  shall  select,  so  that, 
seeing  them,  he  may  be  reminded  of  the  singular  love  I  always  bore  him 
while  living,  and  that  I  am  now  waiting  for  him  in  a  better  world ;  by 
which  remembrance  he  may  be  encouraged  to  live  the  more  justly  and 
holily  in  this." 

Six  executors  were  named  to  the  will.  The  two  principal  were  the 
king,  and  primate  Ximenes,  who  had  full  powers  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  any  one  of  the  others. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  minutely  on  the  details  of  Isabella's  testament, 
from  tiie  evidence  it  affords  of  her  constancy  in  her  dying  hour  to  the 
princii^es  which  had  governed  her  through  life  ;  of  her  expansive  and 
sagacious  policy ;  her  prophetic  insight  into  the  evils  to  result  from  her 
death, — evils,  alas!  which  no  forecast  could  avert;  her  scrupulous 
attention  to  aU  her  personal  obligations  ;  and  that  warm  attachment  to 
her  friends  which  could  never  falter  while  a  pulse  beat  in  her  bosom. 

After  performing  this  duty,  she  daily  grew  weaker,  the  powers  of  her 
mind  seeming  to  brighten  as  those  of  her  body  declined.  The  concerns 
of  her  government  still  occupied  her  thoughts ;  and  several  public 
measures,  which  she  had  postponed  through  urgency  of  other  business, 
or  growing  infirmities,  pressed  so  heavily  on  her  heart,  that  she  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  codicil  to  her  former  will.  It  was  executed 
November  23rd,  1604,  only  three  days  before  her  death. 

Three  of  the  provisions  contained  in  it  are  too  remarkable  to  pass 
unnoticed.  The  first  concerns  the  codification  of  the  laws.  For  this 
purpose  the  queen  appoints  a  commission  to  make  a  new  digest  of  the 
statutes  andpragmdticaSy  the  contradictory  tenor  of  which  still  occasioned 
much  embarrassment  in  Castilian  jurisprudence.  This  was  a  subject  she 
always  had  much  at  heart ;  but  no  nearer  approach  had  been  made  to  it 
than  the  valuable  though  insufficient  work  of  Montalvo,  in  the  early  part 
of  her  reign ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  precautions,  none  more  effectual 
was  destined  to  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second. 

The  second  item  had  reference  to  the  natives  of  the  New  World. 
Gross  abuses  had  arisen  there  since  the  partial  revival  of  the  reparti" 
mientasy  although  Las  Casas  says,  **  intelligence  of  this  was  carefoUy 
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kept  from  the  ears  of  the  queen."  Some  vague  apprehension  of  the 
truth)  however,  appears  to  have  forced  itself  on  her ;  and  she  enjoins 
her  successors,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  quicken  the  good  work  of 
converting  and  civilising  the  poor  Indians,  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest 
gentleness,  and  redress  any  wrongs  they  may  have  suffered  in  their 
persons  or  property. 

Lastly,  she  expresses  her  douhts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  revenue 
drawn  n*om  the  atcavalas,  constituting  the  principal  income  of  the  crown. 
She  directs  a  commission  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  originally  intended 
to  he  perpetual,  and  if  this  were  done  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
people ;  enjoining  her  heirs,  in  that  event,  to  collect  the  tax  so  that  it 
should  press  least  heavily  on  her  suhjects.  Should  it  be  found  other- 
wise, however,  she  directs  that  the  legislature  he  summoned  to  devise 
5 roper  measures  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crown,  —  **  measures 
epending  for  their  validity  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  subjects  of  the 
realm." 

Such  were  the  dying  words  of  this  admirable  woman,  displaying  the 
same  respect  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  which  she  had 
shown  through  life,  and  striving  to  secure  the  blessings  of  her  benign 
administration  to  the  most  distant  and  barbarous  regions  under  her  sway. 
These  two  documents  were  a  precious  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  people, 
to  guide  them  when  the  light  of  her  personal  example  should  be  with- 
drawn for  ever. 

The  queen's  signature  to  the  codicil,  which  still  exists  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  royal  library  at  Madrid,  shows  by  its  irr^ular  and 
scarcely  legible  characters,  the  feeble  state  to  which  she  was  then  reduced. 
She  had  now  adjusted  all  her  worldly  concerns ;  and  she  prepared  to 
devote  herself,  during  the  brief  space  which  remained,  to  those  of  a 
higher  nature.  It  was  but  the  last  act  of  a  life  of  preparation.  She 
had  the  misfortune,  common  to  persons  of  her  rank,  to  be  separated  in 
her  last  moments  from  those  whose  filial  tenderness  might  have  done  so 
much  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  death.  But  she  had  me  good  fortune, 
most  rare,  to  have  secured  for  this  trying  hour  the  solace  of  disinterested 
friendship;  for  she  beheld  around  her  the  friends  of  her  childhood, 
formed  and  proved  in  the  dark  season  of  adversity. 

As  she  saw  them  bathed  in  tears  around  her  bed,  she  calmly  said, 
"  Do  not  weep  for  me,  nor  waste  your  time  in  fruitless  prayers  for  my 
recovery,  but  pray  rather  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul."  On  receiving 
the  extreme  unction,  she  refused  to  have  her  feet  exposed,  as  was  usuS 
on  that  occasion  ;  a  circumstance  which,  occurring  at  a  time  when  there 
can  be  no  suspicion  of  affectation,  is  often  noticed  by  Spanish  writers  as 
a  proof  of  that  sensitive  delicacy  and  decorum  which  distinguished  her 
through  life.  At  length,  having  received  the  sacraments,  and  performed 
all  the  ofl&ces  of  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  she  gently  expired  a  little 
before  noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  26th,  1504,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  her  age,  and  thirtieth  of  her  reign. 

"  My  hand,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  same  day  to 
the  archbishop  of  Granada,  **  falls  powerless  by  my  side  for  very  sorrow. 
The  world  has  lost  its  noblest  ornament ;  a  loss  to  be  deplored  not  only 
by  Spain,  which  she  has  so  long  carried  forward  in  the  career  of  glory, 
but  by  every  nation  in  Christendom ;  for  she  was  the  mirror  of  every 
virtue,  the  shield  of  the  innocent,  and  an  avenging  sword  to  the  wicked. 
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I  know  none  of  her  sex,   in  ancient  or  modem  timeS)  who  in  my 
judgment  is  at  all  worthy  to  be  named  with  this  incomparable  woman." 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for  transporting  the  queen's 
body,  unembalmed,  to  Granada,  in  strict  conformity  to  her  orders.  It 
was  escorted  by  a  numerous  corUge  of  cavaliers  and  ecclesiastics,  amons 
whom  was  the  faithful  Martyr.  The  procession  began  its  mournful 
march  the  day  following  her  death,  taking  the  route  through  Arevalo, 
Toledo,  and  Jaen.  Scarcely  had  it  left  Medina  del  Campo,  when  a 
tremendous  tempest  set  in,  which  continued  with  little  interruption 
during  the  whole  journey.  The  roads  were  rendered  nearly  impassable ; 
the  bridges  swept  away,  the  small  streams  swollen  to  the  size  of  the 
Tagus,  and  the  level  country  buried  imder  a  deluge  of  water.  Neither 
sun  nor  stars  were  seen,  dunng  their  whole  progress.  The  horses  and 
mules  were  borne  down  by  the  torrents,  and  the  riders  in  several 
instances  perished  with  them.  **  Never,"  exclaims  Martyr,  "  did  I 
encounter  such  perils  in  the  whole  of  my  hazardous  pilgrimage  to 
Egypt." 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  melancholy  and  way-worn 
cavalcade  reached  the  place  of  its  destination ;  and,  amidst  the  wild  strife 
of  the  elements,  the  peaceful  remains  of  Isabella  were  laid,  with  simple 
solemnities,  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  the  Alhambra.  Here,  under 
the  shadow  of  those  venerable  Moslem  towers,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital  which  her  noble  constancy  had  recovered  for  her  coimtry,  they 
continued  to  rejjose  till  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  when  they  were 
removed  to  be  laid  by  his  side,  in  the  stately  mausoleum  of  the  camedral 
church  of  Granada. 

I  shall  defer  the  review  of  Queen  Isabella's  administration  until  it  can 
be  done  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Ferdinand ;  and  shall  confine  myself 
at  present  to  such  considerations  on  the  prominent  traits  of  her  character 
as  nave  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  history  of  her  life. 

Her  person,  as  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  narrative,  was  of  the 
middle  height,  and  well  proportioned.  She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion, 
with  light  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair, — a  style  of  beauty  exceedingly 
rare  in  Spain.  Her  features  were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be 
uncommonly  handsome.  The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank,  more 
especially  when  united  with  engaging  manners,  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
some  exaggeration  in  the  encomiums  so  liberally  lavished  on  her.  But 
they  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  justified  by  the  portraits  that 
remain  of  her,  which  combine  a  faultless  symmetry  of  features,  with 
singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They  were  marked 
by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tempered  by  an  afiability  which 
flowed  from  the  Kindliness  of  her  disposition.  Sbe  was  the  last  person 
to  be  approached  with  imdue  familiarity ;  yet  the  respect  which  she 
imposed  was  mingled  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  devotion  and  love. 
She  showed  great  tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the  peculiar  situation 
and  character  of  those  around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of 
her  troops,  and  shrunk  from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.  During 
the  reforms*  introduced  into  the  religious  houses,  she  visited  the  nunneries 
in  person,  taking  her  needle- work  with  her,  and  passing  the  day  in  the 
society  of  the  inmates.  When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she  attired,  herself 
in  the  costume  of  the  country,  borrowing  for  that  purpose  the  jewels  and 
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oihcr  ornaments  of  the  ladies  there,  and  returning  them,  with  liberal 
additions.  By  this  condescending  and  captivating  deportment,  as  well  as 
by  her  higher  qualities,  she  ^ned  an  ascendancy  oyer  ber  tarbulent 
subjects  which  no  king  of  S^m  could  ever  boast. 

^e  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and  correotneas.  Sbe  bad 
an  easy  fluency  of  discourse,  which,  though  generally  of  a  serious  oon- 
plexion,  was  occasionally  seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies,  some  of  wbioh 
nave  passed  into  proverbs.  She  was  temperate  even  to  abstemionsnees 
in  her  diet,  seldom  or  never  tasting  wine ;  and  so  frugal  in  her  table, 
that  the  daily  expenses  for  herself  and  family  did  not  exceed  tlie 
moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats.  Bhe  was  equally  simple  and  eoonomietl 
in  her  apparel.  On  all  public  occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal 
magniiicence ;  but  she  had  no  relish  for  it  in  private,  and  she  freely  gave 
away  her  clothes  and  Jewels,  as  presents  to  her  friends.  Naturally  of  a 
sedate,  though  oheerml,  temper,  she  had  little  taste  for  the  frivokMis 
amusements  which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life;  and,  if  she 
encouraged  the  presence  of  minstrels  and  musicians  in  her  palace,  it  was 
to  wean  ner  young  nobility  from  the  coarser  and  less  intellectual  pleasures 
to  which  they  were  addicted. 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  was  her 
magnanimity.     Bhe  betrayed  nothing  little  or  selfish,  in  thought  or 
action.     Her  schemes  were  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same  noble  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conceived.     She  never  employed  doubtful  agents  or 
sinister  measures,  but  the  most  direct  and  open  policy.     She  soomed  to 
avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the  perhdy  of  others.     "Wliere  she 
had  once  given  her  confidence,  she  gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support ; 
and  she  was  scrupidous  to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made  to  those  who 
ventured  in  her  cause,  however  unpopidar.     She  sustained  Ximenes  in 
all  his  obnoxious  but  salutary  reforms.     She  seconded  Columbus  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and  shielded  him  from  the  oedumny 
of  his  enemies.     She  did  the  same  good  service  to  her  favourite,  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova ;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was  felt,  and,  as  it  proved,  truly 
felt  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their  good  fortime.     Artifice  and  duplicity 
were  so  abhorrent  to  her  character,  and  so  averse  from  her  domestic 
policy,  that  when  they  appear  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is 
certainly  not  imputable  to  her.     She  was  incapable  of  harbouring  any 
petty  distrust  or  latent  malice ;  and,  although  stern  in  the  execution  and 
exaction  of  public  justice,  she  made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and 
even  sometimes  advances  to  those  who  had  personally  ii\jured  her, 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a  pecidiar  coloiiring  to  every  feature  of 
IsabeUa's  mind  was  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  her 
soul  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illuminated  her  whole  character. 
Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been  passed  in  the  rugged  school  of 
adversity,  under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind 
such  strong  principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after  life  had  power  to 
shake.  At  an  early  age,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  was 
introduced  to  her  brother's  court ;  but  its  blandishments,  so  dazzling  to 
a  young  imagination,  had  no  power  over  hers ;  for  she  was  surrounded 
by  a  moral  atmosphere  of  purity, 

"  Driving  far  oflf  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt." 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  that,  though  encompassed  by 
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false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not  the  slightest  reproach  was  breathed 
on  her  fair  name  in  this  corrupt  and  calumnious  court. 

She  gave  a  liberal  portion  of  her  time  to  private  devotions,  as  well  as 
to  the  public  exercises  of  religion.  She  expended  large  sums  in  useful 
charities,  especiaUv  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  churches,  and  the 
more  doubtful  enaowments  of  monasteries.  Her  pietv  was  strikingly 
exhibited  in  that  unfeigned  humility  which,  although  the  very  essence  of 
our  faith,  is  so  rarely  found ;  and  most  Tarely  in  those  whose  great 
powers  and  exalted  stations  seem  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  mortals.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
queen's  correspondence  with  Talavera,  in  which  her  meek  and  docile 
spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  puritanical  intolerance  of  her 
confessor.  *  Yet  Talavera,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sincere  and  benevolent 
at  heart.  Unfortunately,  the  royal  conscience  was  at  times  committed 
to  very  different  keepmg;  ana  that  humility,  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice,  made  her  defer  so  reverentially  to  her 
ghostly  advisers,  led  under  the  fanatic  Torquemada,  the  confessor  of  her 
early  youth,  to  those  deep  blemishes  on  her  administration,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  exile  of  the  Jews. 

But  although  blemishes  of  the  deepest  dye  on  her  administration,  they 
are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  such  on  her  moral  character.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  condemn  her,  indeed,  without  condemning  the  age ;  for 
these  very  acts  are  not  only  excused,  but  extolled  by  her  contemporaries, 
as  constituting  her  strongest  claims  to  renown,  and  to  the  gratitude  of 
her  country. t  They  proceeded  from  the  principle,  openly  avowed  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  could  atdne  for  every 
crime.  This  immoral  maxim  flowing  from  the  head  of  the  church,  was 
echoed  in  a  thousand  different  forms  by  the  subordinate  clergy,  and 
greedily  received  by  a  superstitious  people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  solitary  woman,  filled  with  natural  diffidence  of  her  own  capacity 
on  such  subjects,  should  array  herself  against  those  venerated  counsellors 
whom  she  had  been  taught  from  her  cradle  to  look  to  as  the  guides  and 
guardians  of  her  conscience. 

However  mischievous  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  may  have  been 
in  Spain,  its  establishment,  in  point  of  principle,  was  not  worse  than 
many  other  measures  which  have  passed  with  far  less  censure,  though* in 
a  much  more  advanced  and  civilised  age.J    Where,  indeed,  during  the 

*  The  archbishop's  letters  are  little  better  than  a  homily  on  the  sins  of  dancing,  feasting, 
dressing,  and  the  like,  garnished  with  scriptural  allusions,  and  conveyed  in  a  tone  of  sour 
rebuke  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  canting  Roundhead  in  Oliver  CromwelTs 
court.  The  queen,  far  from  taking  exception  at  it,  vindicates  herself  from  the  grave 
imputations  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  which  may  provoke  a  smile  in  the 
reader.  " I  am  aware,"  she  concludes,  "that  custom  cannot  make  an  action,  bad  in  itself 
good  ;  but  I  wish  vour  opinion  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  these  can  be  consi- 
dered bad  ;  that,  if  so,  they  may  be  discontinued  in  future." 

t  Such  encomiums  become  still  more  strikiiig  in  writers  of  sound  and  expansive  views 
like  Ziurita  and  Blancas,  who,  although  flourishing  in  a  better  instructed  age,  do  not 
scruple  to  pronounce  the  Inquisition  "  the  greatest  evidence  of  her  prudence  and  piety; 
whose  uncommon  utility,  not  only  Spain,  but  all  Christendom,  freely  acknowledged ! " 

X  I  borrow  almost  the  words  of  Mr.  HalLam,  who,  noticing  the  penal  statutes  against 
Catholics  under  Elizabeth,  says,  "  They  established  a  persecution  which  fell  not  at  all 
short  in  principle  of  that  for  which  the  Inquisition  became  so  odious."  Even  Lord  Burleigh, 
commenting  on  the  mode  of  examination  adopted  in  certain  cases  by  the  High  Commission 
Court,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  interrogatories  were  so  curiously  penned,  so  fUll  of 
branches  and  circumstance,  as  bethought  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  quee- 
tions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their  preys. 
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Bixteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seyenteenth  oentcuy,  was  the 
principle  of  persecution  ahandoned  by  the  dominant  party,  whetibyer 
Catholic  or  Protestant  P  And  where  that  of  toleration  asserted,  except 
by  the  weaker  ?  It  is  true,  to  borrow  Isabella's  own  expression,  in.  her 
letter  to  Talavera,  the  prevalence  of  a  bad  custom  cannot  constitute  its 
apology.  But  it  should  serve  much  to  mitigate  our  condemnation  of  the 
queen,  that  she  fell  into  no  greater  error,  in  the  imperfect  light  in  whidi 
she  lived,  than  was  common  to  the  greatest  minds  in  a  later  and  fiur 
riper  period.*  

Isabella's  actions,  indeed,  were  habitually  based  on  principle.  "What- 
ever errors  of  judgment  be  imputed  to  her,  she  most  anxiously  sought 
in  all  situations  to  discern  and  discharge  her  duty.  Faithful  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  no  bribe  was  large  enough  to  ward  off  the 
execution  of  the  law.f  No  motive,  not  even  conjugal  afiection,  could 
induce  her  to  make  an  unsuitable  appointment  to  public  offices.  {  No 
reverence  for  the  ministers  of  religion  could  lead  her  to  wink  at  their 
misconduct ;  §  nor  could  the  deference  she  entertained  for  the  head  of  tiie 
church  allow  her  to  tolerate  his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  her  crown. 
She  seemed  to  consider  herself  especially  bound  to  preserve  entire  the 
peculiar  claims  and  privileges  of  Castile,  after  its  union  under  the  same 
sovereign  with  Aragon.  And  although,  "  while  her  own  will  was  law," 
says  Peter  Martyr,  **  she  governed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  appear 
the  joint  action  of  both  Ferdinand  and  herself,"  yet  she  was  carefol  never 
to  surrender  into  his  hands  one  of  those  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  her 
as  queen  proprietor  of  the  kingdom. 

Isabella's  measures  were  characterised  by  that  practical  good  sense, 
without  which  the  most  brilliant  parts  may  work  more  to  the  woe  than 
to  the  weal  of  mankind.  Though  engaged  all  her  life  in  reforms,  she 
had  none  of  the  failings  so  common  in  reformers.  Her  plans,  though 
vast,  were  never  visionary.  The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  she  lived  to 
see  most  of  them  realised. 

She  was  quick  to  discern  objects  of  real  utility.  She  saw  the 
importance  of  the  new  discovery  of  printing,  and  liberally  patronised  it 
from  the  first  moment  it  appeared.  She  had  none  of  the  exclusive  local 
prejudices  too  common  with  her  countrymen.  She  drew  talent  from  the 
nK)st  remote  quarters  to  her  dominions  by  munificent  rewards.  She 
imported  foreign  artisans  for  her  manufactures ;  foreign  engineers  and 
officers  for  the  discipline  of  her  army ;  and  foreign  scholars  to  imbue  her 
martial  subjects  with  more  cultivated  tastes.  She  consulted  the  useful 
in  aU  her  subordinate  regulations  ;  in  her  sumptuary  laws,  for  instance, 

*  Even  Milton,  in  his  essay  on  the  "Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  the  most  splendid 
argument,  perhaps,  the  world  had  then  witnessed  in  behalf  of  intellectual  liberty,  would 
exclude  Popery  from  the  benefits  of  tolemtion,  as  a  religion  which  the  public  good  required 
at  all  events  to  be  extirpated.  Such  were  the  crude  views  of  the  rights  of  conscience  enter- 
tained in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  one  of  those  gifted  minds,  whose 
extraordinary  elevation  enabled  it  to  catch  and  reflect  back  the  coming  light  of  knowledge, 
long  before  it  had  fallen  on  the  i*est  of  mankind. 

t  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this,  x>erhaps,  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy 
Oalician  knight,  Yailez  de  Lugo,  who  endeavour^  to  purchase  a  pardon  of  the  queen  by 
tho  enormous  bribe  of  40,000  doblas  of  gold.  The  attempt  failed,  though  warmly  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  royal  counsellors.     The  story  is  well  vouched. 

t  The  reader  may  recollect  a  pertinent  illustration  of  this,  on  the  occasion  of  Ximenes's 
appointment  to  the  \»rimacy. 

$  See,  among  other  instances,  her  exemplary  chastisement  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Truxillo. 
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directed  against  tlie  fashionable  extravagances  of  dress,  and  tlie  ruinous 
ostentation  so  much  affected  by  the  Castilians  in  their  weddings  and 
funerals.  Lastly,  she  showed  the  same  perspicacity  in  the  selection  of 
her  agents ;  well  knowing  that  the  best  measures  become  bad  in 
incompetent  hands. 

But,  although  the  skilful  selection  of  her  agents  was  an  obvious  cause 
of  Isabella's  success,  yet  another,  even  more  important,  is  to  be  found  in 
her  own  vigilance  and  untiring  exertions.  During  the  first  busy  and 
bustling  years  of  her  reign  these  exertions  were  of  incredible  magnitude. 
She  was  almost  always  in  the  saddle,  for  she  made  aU  her  journeys  on  horse- 
back ;  and  she  travelled  with  a  rapidity  which  made  her  always  present 
on  the  spot  where  her  presence  was  needed.  She  was  never  intimidated  by 
the  weather,  or  the  state  of  her  own  health ;  and  this  reckless  exposure 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  impair  her  excellent  constitution. 

She  was  equally  indefatigable  in  her  mental  application.  After 
assiduous  attention  to  business  through  the  day,  she  was  often  known 
to  sit  up  all  niffht,  dictating  dispatches  to  her  secretaries.  In  the  midst 
of  these  overwhelming  cares,  she  found  time  to  supply  the  defects  of 
early  education  by  learning  Latin,  so  as  to  understand  it  without 
difficulty,  whether  written  or  spoken;  and,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  competent  judge,  to  attain  a  critical  accuracy  in  it.  As  she  had  little 
turn  for  light  amusements,  she  sought  relief  from  graver  cares  by  some 
useful  occupation  appropriate  to  her  sex ;  and  she  left  ample  evidence  of 
her  skill  in  this  way,  in  the  rich  specimens  of  embroidery,  wrought  with 
her  own  fair  hands,  with  which  she  decorated  the  churches.  She  was 
careful  to  instruct  her  daughters  in  these  more  humble  departments  of 
domestic  duty ;  for  she  thought  nothing  too  humble  to  learn  whicn  was  useful. 

With  all  her  high  qualifications,  Isabella  would  have  been  still  unequal 
to  the  achievement  of  her  grand  designs  without  possessing  a  degree  of 
fortitude  rare  in  either  sex ;  not  the  courage  which  implies  contempt  of 
personal  danger, — though  of  this  she  had  a  larger  share  than  falls  to 
most  men  ;  *  nor  that  which  supports  its  possessor  under  the  extremities 
of  bodily  pain, — ^though  of  this  she  gave  ample  evidence,  since  she 
endured  the  greatest  suffering  her  sex  is  called  to  bear  without  a  groan ; 
but  that  moral  courage  which  sustains  the  spirit  in  the  dark  hour  of 
adversity,  and  gathering  light  from  within  to  dispel  the  darkness, 
imparts  its  own  cheering  innuence  to  aU  around.  This  was  shown 
remarkably  in  the  stormy  season  which  ushered  in  her  accession,  as  well 
as  through  the  whole  of  the  Moorish  war.  It  was  her  voice  that  decided 
never  to  abandon  Alhama.  Her  remonstrances  compelled  the  king  and 
nobles  to  return  to  the  field,  when  they  had  quitted  it,  after  an  ineffectual 
campaign.  As  dangers  and  difficulties  multiplied,  she  multiplied 
resources  to  meet  them  ;  and,  when  her  soldiers  lay  drooping  under  the 
evils  of  some  protracted  siege,  she  appeared  in  the  midst,  mounted  on 
her  war  horse,  with  her  delicate  limbs  cased  in  knightly  mail ;  and, 
riding  through  their  ranks,  breathed  new  courage  into  their  hearts  by 
her  own  intrepid  bearing.  To  her  personal  efforts  indeed,  as  well  as 
counsels,  the  success  of  this  glorious  war  may  be  mainly  imputed  ;  and 
the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  the  Venetian  minister,  Isavagiero,  a  few 
years  later,  shows  that  the  nation  so  considered  it.     **  Q,ueen  Isabel," 

*  Among  many  evidences  of  this,  what  other  need  be  given  than  her  conduct  at  the 
famous  riot  at  Segovia  ? 
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gajB  he,  ''  by  her  singular  genios,  maseuline  strength  of  mindy  and  oiJier 
Tirtues  most  unusual  in  our  own  sex,  as  well  as  hers,  was  not  merely  of 
great  assistance  in,  but  the  chief  cause  of,  the  conquest  of  Gbtuiada.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  most  rare  and  yirtnous  lady ;  one  of  whom  the  Spaniards 
talk  far  more  than  of  the  king,  sagacious  as  he  was,  and  mLoomman  for 
his  time.'' 

Happily  these  masculine  qualities  in  Isabella  did  not  extingniah  liie 
softer  ones  which  constitute  the  charm  of  her  sex.  Her  heart  OTerflowed 
with  affectionate  sensibility  to  her  family  and  friends.  She  watched 
over  the  declining  days  of  her  aged  mother,  and  ministered  to  her  sad 
infirmities  with  all  the  delicacy  of  filial  tenderness.*  We  have  seen 
abundant  proofs  how  fondly  and  faithfully  she  loved  her  husband  to  tiie 
last,!  though  this  love  was  not  always  so  faithfully  requited.  For  her 
children  she  lived  more  than  for  herself;  and  for  them  too  she  died,  for 
it  was  their  loss  and  their  afflictions  which  froze  the  current  of  her  Uood 
before  age  had  time  to  chill  it.  Her  exalted  state  did  not  remove  her 
above  the  sympathies  of  friendship.  J  With  her  friends  she  forgot  the 
usual  distinctions  of  rank,  sharing  in  their  joys,  visiting  and  consoling 
them  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  condescending  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  assume  the  office  of  executrix  on  their  decease.  §  Her  heart, 
indeed,  was  filled  with  benevolence  to  all  mankind.  In  the  most  fieiy 
heat  of  war,  she  was  engaged  in  devising  means  for  mitigating  ite 
horrors.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  benevolent 
institution  of  camp  hospitals ;  and  we  have  seen,  more  than  onoe,  her 
Hvely  solicitude  to  spare  the  efiiision  of  blood  even  of  her  enemies.  But 
it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  this  beautiful  but  familiar  trait  in 
her  character. 

It  is  in  these  more  amiable  qualities  of  her  sex,  that  Isabella's 
superiority  becomes  most  apparent  over  her  illustrious  namesake, 
Elizabeth  of  England, ||  whose  nistory  presents  some  features  pcu*aUel  to 
her  own.  Both  were  disciplined  in  early  life  by  the  teachings  of  that 
stem  nurse  of  wisdom,  adversity.  Both  were  made  to  experience  the 
deepest  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  their  nearest  relative,  who  should 
have  cherished  and  protected  them.  Both  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  on  the  throne  after  the  most  precarious  vicissitudes.  Each 
conducted  her  kingdom,  through  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  to  a 

*  We  find  one  of  the  first  articles  In  the  marriage  treaty  with  Ferdinand  enjoining  him 
to  cherish  and  treat  her  mother  with  all  reverence,  and  to  provide  suitably  for  her  royal 
maintenance. 

t  Among  other  little  tokens  of  mutual  affection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  only  the 
public  coiii,  but  their  furniture,  books,  and  other  articles  of  personal  prop>erty,  were 
stamped  with  their  initials,  F.  &  I.,  or  emblazoned  with  their  devices,  his  being  a  yoke, 
and  hers  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  It  was  common,  sajrs  Oviedo,  for  each  party  to  take  a  device 
whose  initial  corresponded  with  that  of  the  name  of  the  other ;  as  was  the  case  here  with 
ju{fo  and  Jlechas. 

t  The  best  beloved  of  her  ftiends,  probably,  was  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  who,  seldom 
separated  from  her  royal  mistress  tmrough  life,  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  closing 
her  eyes  in  death.  Oviedo,  who  saw  them  frequently  together,  says  that  the  queen  aever 
addressed  this  lady,  even  in  later  life,  with  any  other  than  the  endearing  title  of  hija 
jnarqiiem,  "  daughter  marchioness." 

§  As  was  the  case  with  Cardenas,  the  oomendador  mayor,  and  the  grand  cardinal 
Mendoza,  to  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  she  paid  the  kindest  attentions  during  their 
last  illness.  While  in  this  way  she  indulged  the  natural  dictates  of  her  heart,  she  was 
careful  to  render  eveiy  outward  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  rank  or 
services  entitled  them  to  such  consideration. 

II  Isabel,  tlie  name  of  the  Catholic  queen,  is  correctly  rendered  into  English  by  that  of 
Elisabeth. 
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height  of  glory  which  it  had  never  before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fall  the  victims  of  an  inconsolable 
melancholy ;  and  both  left  behind  an  illustrious  name,  unrivalled  in  the 
subsequent  annals  of  their  country. 

But,  with  these  few  circumstances  of  their  history,  the  resemblance 
ceases.  Their  characters  afford  scarcely  a  point  of  contact.  Elizabeth, 
inheriting  a  large  share  of  the  bold  and  bluff  King  Harry's  tempera- 
ment, was  haughty,  arrogant,  coarse,  and  irascible ;  while  with  these 
fiercer  qualities  she  mingled  deep  dissimulation  and  strange  irresolution. 
Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  tempered  the  dignity  of  royal  station  with 
the  most  bland  and  courteous  manners.  Once  resolved,  she  was  constant 
in  her  purposes,  and  her  conduct  in  public  and  private  life  was 
characterised  by  candour  and  integrity.  Both  may  be  said  to  have 
shown  that  magnanimity  which  is  implied  by  the  accomplishment  of 
great  objects  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  But  Elizabeth  was  desperately 
selfish ;  she  was  incapable  of  forgiving,  not  merely  a  real  injury,  but  the 
slightest  affront  to  her  vanity ;  and  she  was  merciless  in  exacting  retri- 
bution. Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  only  for  others, — ^was  ready  at 
all  times  to  sacrifice  self  to  considerations  of  public  duty ;  and,  far  fi*om 
personal  resentments,  showed  the  greatest  condescension  and  kindness  to 
those  who  had  most  sensibly  injured  her ;  while  her  benevolent  heart 
sought  every  means  to  mitigate  the  authorised  severities  of  the  law,  even 
towards  the  guilty.* 

Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.     Isabella,  indeed  was  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  demanded  more  frequent  and  higher  displays  of  it  than  her 
rival;   but  no  one  will  doubt  a  full  measure  of  this  quality  in  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.      Elizabeth  was  better  educated,  and 
every  way  more  highly  accomplished  than  Isabella.     But  the  latter  knew 
enough  to  maintain  her  station  with  dignity;    and    she  encouraged 
learning  bj  a  munificent  patronage.     The  masculine  powers  and  pas- 
sions of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  divorce  her  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  her  sex,  at  least  from  those  which  constitute  its 
peculiar  charm ;  for  she  had  abundance  of  its  foibles, — a  coquetry  and 
love  of  admiration  which  age  could  not  chill ;  a  levity,  most  careless,  if 
not  criminal :  and  a  fondness  for  dress  and  tawdry  magnificence  of  orna- 
ment which  was  ridiculous,  or  disgusting,  according  to  the  different 
Seriods  of  life  in  which  it  was  indulged.     Isabella,  on  the  other  hand, 
isting^shed  through  life  for  decorum  of  manners,  and  purity  beyond 
the  breath  of  calumny,  was  contont  with  the  legitimate  affection  which 
she  could  inspire  within  the  range  of  her  domestic  circle.     Far  from  a 
frivolous  affectation  of  ornament  or  dress,  she  was  most  simple  in  her 
own  attire,  and  seemed  to  set  no  value  on  her  jewels,  but  as  they  could 
serve  the  necessities   of  the  state  ;t  when    tney   could  be   no  longer 
useful  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  away,    as  we  have   seen,  to  her 
friends. 

*  She  gave  evidence  of  this  in  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  she  obtained  for  the 
wretch  who  stabbed  her  husband,  and  whom  her  ferocious  nobles  would  have  put  to 
death  without  the  opportunity  of  confession  and  absolution,  that  "  his  soul  might  perish 
with  his  body  ! " — (See  her  letter  to  Talavera).  She  showed  this  merciful  temper,  so  rare 
in  that  rough  age,  by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  preliminary  barbariUes  sometimes 
prescribed  by  the  law  in  capitalexecutions. 

t  The  reader  will  remember  how  effectually  they  answered  this  purpose  in  the  Moorish 
war. 
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Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the  selection  of  their  ndmsten ; 
though  Elizaheth  was  drawn  into  some  errors  in  this  partioular  by  her 
levity,  as  was  Isabella  by  religious  feeling.  It  was  this,  combined  with 
her  excessive  humility,  which  led  to  the  only  grave  errors  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  latter.  Her  rival  fell  into  no  such  errors ;  and  she  was 
a  stranger  to  the  amiable  qualities  which  led  to  them.  Her  conduct  was 
certainly  not  controlled  by  religious  principle ;  and,  though  the  hulwnk 
of  the  Frotestant  faith,  it  might  be  oifficult  to  say  whether  she  were  at 
heart  more  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.  She  viewed  religion  in  its  oon- 
nexion  with  the  state,  in  other  words,  with  herself;  and  she  took 
measures  for  enforcing  conformity  to  her  own  views,  not  a  whit  less  des- 
potic, and  scarcely  less  sanguinary,  than  those  countenanced  for  oonscieiMe' 
sake  by  her  more  bigoted  rival.* 

This  feature  of  bigotry,  which  has  thrown  a  shade  over  Isabella's 
otherwise  beautiful  character,  might  lead  to  a  disparagement  of  her 
intellectual  power  compared  with  that  of  the  English  qneen.  To 
estimate  this  aright,  we  must  contemplate  the  results  of  their  respectiTe 
reigns.  Elizabeth  found  all  the  materials  of  prosperity  at  hand,  and 
availed  herself  of  them  most  ably  to  build  up  a  solid  fabric  of  national 
grandeur.  Isabella  created  these  materials.  She  saw  the  faculties  of  her 
people  locked  up  in  a  deathlike  lethargy,  and  she  breathed  into  them  the 
breath  of  life  for  those  great  and  heroic  enterprises  which  terminated  in 
such  glorious  consequences  to  the  monarchy.  It  is  when  viewed  from 
the  depressed  position  of  her  early  days,  that  the  achievements  of  her 
reign  seem  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  The  masculine  genius  of  the 
English  queen  stands  out  relieved  beyond  its  natural  dimensions  by  its 
separation  from  the  softer  qualities  of  her  sex ;  while  her  rival's,  like 
some  vast  but  symmetrical  edifice,  loses  in  appearance  somewhat  of  its 
actual  grandeur  from  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  were  somewhat  similar,  dis- 
played the  great  dissimilarity  of  their  characters.  Botli  pined  amidst  the 
royal  state,  a  prey  to  incurable  despondency,  rather  than  any  marked 
bodily  distemper.  In  Elizabeth  it  sprung  from  wounded  vanity,  a  sullen 
conviction  that  she  had  out-lived  the  admiration  on  which  she  had  so 
long  fed, — and  even  the  solace  of  friendship,  and  the  attachment  of  her 
subjects.  Nor  did  she  seek  consolation,  where  alone  it  was  to  be  found, 
in  tnat  sad  hour.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  sunk  under  a  too  acute 
sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  But  amidst  the  gloom  which 
gathered  around  her,  she  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  the  brighter 
prospects  which  unfolded  of  the  future ;  and,  when  she  resigned  her 
last  breath,  it  was  amidst  the  tears  and  universal  lamentations  of  her 
people. 

It  is  in  this  undying,  unabated  attachment  of  the  nation,  indeed,  that 
we  see  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Isabella.  In  the 
downward  progress  of  things  in  Spain,  some  of  the  most  ill-advised 
measures  of  her  administration  have  found  favour,  and  been  perpetuated, 
while  the  more  salutary  have  been  forgotten.  This  may  lead  to  a  mis- 
conception of  her  real  merits.     In  order  to  estimate  these,  we  must  listen 

*  Queen  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  a  declaration  to  her  people,  proclaims,  **  We  know  not^ 
nor  have  any  meaning  to  allow,  that  any  of  our  supjects  should  be  molested,  either 
by  examination  or  inquisition,  in  any  matter  of  faith,  as  long  as  they  shall  profcas  the 
Christian  faith." 
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to  the  voice  of  her  contemporaries,  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  condition  in 
which  she  found  the  state,  and  in  which  she  left  it.  "We  shall  then  see 
but  one  judgment  formed  of  her,  whether  by  foreigners  or  natives.  The 
French'  and  Italian  writers  equally  join  in  celebrating  the  triumphant 
glories  of  her  reign,  and  her  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and  purity  of 
character.  Her  own  subjects  extol  her  as  "  the  most  brilliant  exemplar 
of  every  virtue,"  and  mourn  over  the  day  of  her  death  as  "  the  last  of 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country ;  "  while  those  who  had 
nearer  access  to  her  person  are  unbounded  m  their  admiration  of  those 
amiable  qualities,  whose  full  power  is  revealed  only  in  the  unrestrained 
intimacies  of  domestic  life.  The  judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified  the 
sentence  of  her  own  age.  The  most  enlightened  Spaniards  of  the 
present  day,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  errors  of  her  government,  but 
more  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits  than  those  of  a  less  instructed 
age,  bear  honourable  testimony  to  her  deserts ;  and,  while  they  pass  over 
the  bloated  magnificence  of  succeeding  monarchs,  who  arrest  the  popular 
eye,  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  Isabella's  character,  as  the  most  truly 
great  in  their  line  of  princes. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

FERDINAND  REGENT — HIS  SECOND    MARRIAGE — ^DISSENSIONS  WITH    PHILIP— RESIGNATION    0» 

THE  REOBNCT. 

1504—1506. 

Ferdinand  Regent— Philip's  Pretensions — Ferdinand's  Perplexities — Impolitic  treaty  with 
France— The  King's  Second  Marriage — Landing  of  Philip  and  Joanna — Unpopularity 
of  Ferdinand — His  Interview  with  his  Son-in-law — He  resigns  the  Regency. 

The  death  of  Isabella  gives  a  new  complexion  to  our  history,  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  has  been  the  illustration  of  her  personal  character 
and  public  administration.  The  latter  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  true, 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  in  which 
her  interference  has  been  less  obvious  than  in  the  domestic.  But  still 
we  have  been  made  conscious  of  her  presence  and  parental  supervision, 
by  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Her  death  will  make  us  more  sensible  of  this  influence,  since  it  was  the 
signal  for  disorders  which  even  the  genius  and  authority  of  Ferdinand 
were  unable  to  suppress. 

While  the  queen's  remains  were  yet  scarcely  cold,  King  Ferdinand 
took  the  usual  measures  for  announcing  the  succession.  He  resigned 
the  crown  of  Castile,  which  he  had  worn  with  so  much  glory  for  thirty 
years.  From  a  platform  raised  in  the  great  square  of  Toledo,  the 
heralds  proclaimed,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  the  accession  of  Philip  and 
Joanna  to  the  Castilian  throne,  and  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  by 
the  duke  of  Alva  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  pair.  The  king  of  Ara^on 
then  publicly  assumed  the  title  of  administrator  or  governor  of  Castile, 
as  provided  by  the  queen's  testament,  and  received  the  obeisance  of  such 
of  the  nobles  as  were  present,  in  his  new  capacity.    These  proceedings 
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took   place  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which   the   qneen 
expired. 

A  circular  letter  was  next  addressed  to  the  principal  cities  req|iiiii]ig 
them,  after  the  customary  oelehration  of  the  ohsequies  of  their  late 
Borereign,  to  raise  the  royal  hanners  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  writs 
were  immediately  issued  in  her  name,  without  mention  of  Philip's,  for 
the  convocation  of  a  cortes  to  ratify  these  proceedings.* 

The  assemblv  met  at  Toro,  January  11th,  1505.  The  queen's  will, 
or  rather  such  clauses  of  it  as  related  to  the  succession^  were  read 
aloud,  and  received  the  entire  approbation  of  the  commons,  who,  together 
with  the  grandees  and  prelates  present,  took  the  oaths  of  alleffianoe  to 
Joanna  as  queen  and  lady  proprietor,  and  to  Philip  as  her  hnsband. 
Thgr  then  determined  that  the  exigency  contemplated  in  the  testament, 
of  Joanna's  incapacity,  actually  existed, f  and  proceeded  to  tender  th«r 
homage  to  King  Ferdinand,  as  the  lawful  governor  of  the  realm  in  her 
name.  The  latter  in  turn  made  the  customary  oath  to  respect  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  whcue  was  terminated  by  an 
embassy  from  the  cortes,  with  a  written  account  of  its  prooeedings,  to 
their  new  sovereigns  in  Flanders. 

All  seemed  now  done  that  was  demanded  for  giving  a  constitutional 
sanction  to  Ferdinand's  authority  as  regent.  By  the  written  law  of  the 
land,  the  sovereign  was  empowered  to  nominate  a  regency,  in  case  of  the 
minority  or  incapacity  of  the  heir  apparent.  This  had  been  done  in  the 
present  instance  by  Isabella,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
cortes,  made  two  years  previously  to  her  death.  It  had  received  the 
cordial  approbation  of  that  body,  which  had  imdeniable  authority  to 
control  such  testamentary  provisions.  Thus,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  whole  had  gone  on  with  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  constitutional  forms.  Yet  the  authority  of  the  new  regent 
was  far  from  being  firmly  seated :  and  it  was  the  conviction  of  this 
which  had  led  him  to  accelerate  measures. 

Many  of  the  nobles  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  qneen's 
settlement  of  the  regency,  which  had  taken  air  before  her  death ;  and 
they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  send  to  Flanders  before  that  event,  and 
invite  Philip  to  assume  the  government  himself  as  the  natural  guardian 
of  his  wife.  These  discontented  lords,  if  they  did  not  refuse  to  join  in 
the  public  acts  of  acknowledgment  to  Ferdinand  at  Tore,  at  least  were 
not  reserved  in  intimating  their  dissatisfaction.  Among  the  most 
prominent  were  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nursed  to  faction  from  the  cradle,  and  the  Duke  of  Najanu 
both  potent  nobles,  whose  broad  domains  had  been  grievously  clipped 
by  the  resumption  of  the  crown  lands,  so  scrupulously  enforced  by 
the  late  government,  and  who  looked  forward  to  their  speedy  reco- 
very imder  the  careless  rule  of  a  young  inexperienced  prince  like 
Philip,  t 

But  the  most    efficient  of  his  partisans   was    Don  Juan  Manuel, 

*  Philip's  name  was  omitted,  as  being  a  foreigner,  nntil  he  should  hare  taken  the 
onstomary  oath  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  especially  to  confer  office  on  none 
but  native  Castilians. 

t  The  maternal  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  had  led  Isabella  to  allude  to  her 
daughter's  infirmity  only  in  very  general  terms,  are  well  remarked  hj  the  c<nrtes. 

I  Isabella  in  her  will  particularly  enjoins  on  her  successora  nerer  to  alienate  or  to  restore 
the  crown  lands  recovered  from  the  marquisate  of  ViUena. 
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Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Maximilian.  This  nobleman, 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Castile,  was  a 
person  of  uncommon  parts ;  restless  and  intriguing,  plausible  in  his 
address,  bold  in  his  plans,  but  exceedingly  cautious,  and  even  cunning, 
in  the  execution  of  them.  He  had  formerly  insinuated  himself  into 
Philip's  confidence  during  his  visit  to  Spain,  and,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  queen's  death,  hastened  without  delay  to  join  him  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Through  his  means,  an  extensLve  correspondence  was  soon  opened 
with  the  discontented  Castilian  lords ;  and  Pmlip  was  persuaded,  not  only 
to  assert  his  pretensions  to  imdivided  supremacy  in  Castile,  but  to  send 
a  letter  to  his  royal  father-in-law,  requiring  him  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment at  once,  and  retire  into  Aragon.  The  demand  was  treated  with 
some  contempt  by  Ferdinand,  who  admonished  him  of  his  incompet^aoy 
to  govern  a  nation  like  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  imderstood  so  little, 
but  urged  him  at  the  same  time  to  present  hims^  before  them  with  his 
wife  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ferdinand's  situation,  however,  was  far  from  comfortable.  Philip's, 
or  rather  Manuel's,  emissaries  were  busily  stirring  up  the  embers  of 
disaffection.  They  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  free 
and  lavish  disposition  of  Philip,  which  they  contrasted  with  the  parsi- 
monious temper  of  the  stem  old  Catalan^  who  had  so  long  held  them 
under  his  yoke.  Ferdinand,  whose  policy  it  had  been  to  crush  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  nobility,  and  who,  as  a  foreigner,  had  none  of 
the  natural  claims  to  loyalty  enjoyed  by  his  late  queen,  was  extremely 
odious  to  that  jealous  and  haughty  body.  The  number  of  Philips 
adherents  increased  in  it  every  day,  and  soon  comprehended  the  most 
considerable  names  in  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  who  watched  these  symptoms  of  disaffection  with  deep 
anxiety,  said  little,  says  Martyr,  but  coolly  scrutinised  the  minds  of  those 
aroimd  him,  dissembling  as  far  as  possible  his  own  sentiments.  He 
received  further  and  more  unequivocal  evidence,  at  this  time,  of  the 
alienation  of  his  son-in-law.  An  Aragonese  gentleman,  named  Conchillos, 
whom  he  had  placed  near  the  person  of  his  daughter,  obtained  a  letter 
from  her,  in  which  she  approved  in  the  fullest  manner  of  her  father's 
retaining  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  letter  was  betrayed 
to  Philip;  the  unfortunate  secretary  was  siezed  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  Joanna  was  placed  under  a  rigorous  confinement,  which 
much  aggravated  her  malady. 

With  this  affiront,  the  lung  received  also  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip  were  tampering  with 
the  fidelitv  ot  the  Great  Captain ;  endeavouring  to  secure  Naples  in  any 
event  to  die  archduke,  who  claimed  it  as  the  appurtenance  of  Castile,  by 
whose  aimies  its  conquest,  in  fact,  had  been  achieved.  There  were  not 
wanting  persons  of  high  standing  at  Ferdinand's  court  to  infuse 
suspicions,  however  unwarrantable,  into  the  royal  mind,  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  viceroy,  a  Castilian  by  birth,  and  who  owed  his  elevation  exclu- 
sively to  the  queen. 

The  king  was  still  further  annoyed  by  reports  of  the  intimate 
relations  subsisting  between  his  old  enemy,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and 
Philip,  whose  children  were  afiianced  to  each  other.  The  French 
monarch,  it  was  said,  was  prepared  to  support  his  ally  in  an  invasion 
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of  Castile,  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights,  by  a  diversion  in  his  faTonr  on 
the  side  of  Roussillon,  as  well  as  of  Naples. 

The  Catholic  king  felt  sorely  perplexed  by  these  multiplied  em- 
barrassments. During  the  brief  period  of  his  regency,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  himself  to  the  people  by  a  strict  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The 
people,  indeed,  appreciated  the  value  of  a  government  under  whioh  they 
had  been  protected  from  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy  more 
effectually  than  at  any  former  period.  They  had  testified  their  good 
will  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  confirmed  Isabella's  testamentary 
dispositions  at  Toro.  But  all  this  served  only  to  sharpen  the  aversion 
of  the  nobles.  Some  of  Ferdinand's  counsellors  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  carry  measures  with  a  higher  hand.  Thev  urged  him  to 
reassume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  as 
husband  of  the  late  queen ;  *  and  others  even  advised  him  to  assemble 
an  armed  force  whicn  should  overawe  aU  opposition  to  his  authority  at 
home,  and  secure  the  country  from  invasion.  He  had  facilities  for  this 
in  the  disbanded  levies  lately  returned  from  Italy,  as  well  as  in  a  con- 
siderable body  drawn  from  his  native  dominions  of  Aragon,  waiting  his 
orders  on  the  frontier.  Such  violent  measures,  however,  were  repug- 
nant to  his  habitual  policy,  temperate  and  cautious.  He  shrunk  frt>m  a 
contest  in  which  even  success  must  bring  unspeakable  calamities  on  the 
oonntry ;  and,  if  he  ever  seriously  entertained  such  views,  he  abandoned 
them,  and  employed  his  levies  on  another  destination  in  Africa.  His 
situation,  however,  grew  every  hour  more  critical.  Alarmed  by  rumours 
of  Louis's  military  preparations,  for  which  liberal  supplies  were  voted 
by  the  states-general ;  trembling  for  the  fate  of  his  Italian  possessions ; 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  great  nobility  at  home  ;  there  seemed  now 
no  alternative  left  K>r  him  but  to  maintain  his  groimd  by  force,  or  to  resign 
at  once,  as  required  by  Philip,  and  retire  into  Aragon.  This  latter 
course  appears  never  to  have  been  contemplated  by  him.  He  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  grasp,  infiuenced  in  part, 
probably,  by  the  consciousness  of  his  rights,  as  well  as  by  his  sense  of 
duty,  which  forbade  him  to  resign  the  trust  he  had  voluntarily  assumed 
into  such  incompetent  hands  as  those  of  Philip  and  his  counsellors ;  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  natural  reluctance  to  relmquish  the  authority  which 
ne  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  To  keep  it,  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  such  as  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  have  anticipated. 

He  saw  the  onlv  chance  of  maintaining  his  present  position  lay  in 
detaching  France  from  the  interests  of  Philip,  and  securing  her  to  him- 
self. The  great  obstacle  to  this  was  their  conflicting  claims  on  Naples. 
This  he  purposed  to  obviate  by  proposals  of  marriage  to  some  member 
of  the  royal  family,  in  whose  favour  these  claims,  with  the  consent  of 
King  Louis,  might  be  resigned.  He  accordingly  dispatched  a  con- 
fidential envoy  privately  into  France,  with  ample  instructions  for 
arranging  the  preliminaries.  This  person  was  Juan  de  Enguera,  a 
Catalan  monk  of  much  repute  for  his  learning,  and  a  member  of  the 
rpyal  council. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  had  viewed  with  much  satisfaction  the  growing 

*  The  vice-chancellor,  Alonso  de  la  Caballeria,  prepared  an  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  Ferdinand's  pretensions  to  the  regal  authority  and  title,  less  as  husband  of  the 
late  queen,  than  as  the  lawful  guardian  and  administrator  of  his  daughter. 
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misunderstanding  betwixt  Philip  and  his  father-in-law,  and  had  cunningly 
used  his  influence  over  the  young  prince  to  foment  it.  He  feLfc  the 
deepest  disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  the  enormous  inheritance  which 
was  to  devolve  on  the  former,  comprehending  Bui^undy  and  Flanders, 
Austria,  and  probably  the  Empire,  together  with  the  united  crowns  of 
Spain  and  their  rich  dependencies.  By  the  proposed  marria^,  a  dis- 
memberment might  be  made  at  least  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  passing  under  dijQferent  sceptres,  might 
serve,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  to  neutralise  each  other.  It  was  true, 
this  would  involve  a  rupture  with  Philip,  to  whose  son  his  own  daughter 
was  promised  in  marriage.  But  this  match,  extremely  distasteful  to 
his  subjects,  gradually  became  so  to  Louis,  as  every  way  prejudicial  to 
the  interest  of  France. 

Without  much  delay,  therefore,  preliminaries  were  arranged  with  the 
Aragonese  envoy ;  and  immiedLatd.y  after,,  in  the  month  of  August  1505, 
the  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  Thomas  Malferrit,  regent  of  the  royal 
chancery,  were  publicly  sent  as  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  o££jng 
Ferdinand,  to  conclude  and  execute  the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed,  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  that  the  Catholic  king 
should  be  married  to  Germaine,  daughter  of  Jean  de  Foix,  viscount  of 
Narbonne,  and  one  of  the  sisters  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  grand- 
daughter to  Leonora,  queen  of  Navarre, — that  guilty  sister  of  King 
Ferdinand  whose  fate  is  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  History.  ThB 
princess  Germaine,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  was  nearly  related  to  both 
the  contracting  parties.  She  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
very  beautiful.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  palace  of  her  royal  uncle, 
where  she  had  imbibed  the  free  and  volatile  manners  of  his  gay,  luxurious 
court.  To  this  lady  Louis  the  Twelfth  consented  to  resign  ms  claims  on 
Naples,  to  be  secured  by  way  of  dowry  to  her  and  her  heirS)  male  or 
female  in  perpetuity.  In  case  of  her  decease  without  issue,  the  moiety 
of  the  kingdom  recognised  as  his  by  the  partition  treaty  with  Spain  was 
to  revert  to  him.  It  was  ftirther  agreed,  that  Ferdinand  should 
reimburse  Louis  the  Twelfth  for  the  expenses  of  the  Neapolitan  war,  by 
the  payment  of  one  million  gold  ducats,  in  ten  yearly  instalments  ;  and 
lastly  that  a  complete  amnesty  should  bo  granted  by  him  to  the  lords  of 
the  Angevin  or  French  party  in  Naples,  who  should  receive  full  restitu- 
tion of  their  confiscated  honours  and  estates.  A  mutual  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce  was  to  subsist  henceforth  between  France  and  »^>ain :  and 
the  two  monarchs,  holding  one  another,  to  quote  the  words  of  me  instru- 
ment, "  as  two  souls  in  one  and  the  same  body,"  pledged  themselves  to 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  their  respective  rights  and  kingdoms 
against  every  other  power  whatever.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
French  king  at  Blois,  October  12th,  1505,  and  ratified  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  at  Segovia  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 

Such  were  tiie  disgraceful  and  most  impolitic  terms  of  this  compact,  by 
which  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  secure  the  brief  possession  of  a  barren 
authority,  and  perhaps  to  gratify  some  unworthy  feelings  of  revenge, 
was  content  to  barter  away  all  those  solid  advantages,  flowing  from  the 
union  of  the  Spanish  monarchies,  which  lastd  been  the  great  and  wise 
object  of  his  own  and  Isabella's  policy;  'for,  in  the  event  of  mole  issue,. 
— and  that  he  should  have  issue  was  by  no  means  improbable,  con- 
sidering he  was  not  yet  fi£t}'-fiour   years   of.  age, — Aragon  and  its 

I  I 
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dependencies  must  bo  totally  severed  from  Castile.  In  the  other  alter- 
native, the  splendid  Italian  conquests,  which  after  such  cost  of  toil  and 
treasure,  he  had  finally  secured  to  nimself ,  must  be  shared  with  his  tixuratf- 
cessful  competitor.  In  any  event,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  such  an  iiir 
demnification  of  the  Ai^vm  faction  in  Naples  as  must  create  inextricaUe 
embarrassment,  and  inffict  great  injury  on  nis  loyal  partisans,  into  wb)te 
hands  their  estates  had  alr»stdy  passea.  And  last,  mou^h  not  lesflt,  be 
dishonoured  by  this  unsuitable  and  precipitate  alliance  his  late  illnstnou 
queen,  the  memory  of  whose  transcendent  excellence,  if  it  had  &ded.h|i 
any  degree  from  his  own  breast,  was  too  deeply  seated  in  those  of  her 
sunjecte  to  allow  them  to  look  on  the  present  imion  otherwise  than.  $a  t 
national  indignity. 

So,  indeed,  they  did  regard  it ;  although  the  people  of  Aragon,,  in 
whom  late  events  nad  rekindled  their  ancient  jealousy  of  Castile,  viewed 
the  match  with  more  complacency  as  likely  to  restore  them  to  tiiat 
political  importance,  which  had  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  vmtm 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour. 

The  European  nations  could  not  comprehend  an  arrangement  so 
irreooneijAble  with  the  usual  sagacious  policy  of  the  Catholic  king* 
The  petty  Italian  powers,  who,  since  the  introduction  of  France  and 
Spain  into  their  pohtical  system,  were  controlled  by  them  more  or  less 
in  all  their  movements,  viewed  this  sinister  conjunction  as  anspicknui  of 
no  good  to  their  interests  or  independence.  As  for  the  archdiiKe  FhiUn, 
he  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  this  desperate  act,  whimi 
struck  off  at  a  blow  so  rich  a  portion  of  his  inheritanoe.  He  soon 
received  confirmation,  however,  of  its  truth,  by  a  prohibition  from 
Louis  the  Twelfth  te  attempt  a  passage  through  his  dominions  into 
Spain,  until  he  should  come  to  some  amicable  understandinir  with  his 
fether-in-law.» 

Philip,  or  rather  Manuel,  who  exercised  unbounded  infiu^ioe  over 
his  counsels,  saw  the  necessity  now  of  temporising.  The  oorrespondence 
was  resumed  with  Ferdinana,  and  an  arrangement  was  at  length,  con- 
cluded between  the  parties,  known  as  the  concord  of  Salamanca, 
November  24th,  1505.  The  substence  of  it  was,  that  Castile  should  be 
governed  in  the  joint  names  of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna ;  but  that 
me  first  should  be  entitled,  as  his  share,  te  one  half  of  the  public 
revenue.  This  treaty,  executed  in  good  faith  by  the  Catholic  king,  was 
only  intended  by  Philip  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  former  untQ  he 
could  effect  a  luiding  m  the  kingdom,  where,  he  confidently  believed, 
nothing  but  his  presence  was  wanting  to  insure  success.  He  completed 
the  pemdious  proceeding  h-^  sending  an  epistle,  well  garnished  vidth  soft 
and  honeyed  phrase,  to  his  royal  father-in-law.  These  artifices  had 
their  effect,  and  completely  imposed,  not  only  on  Louis,  but  on  the  more 
shrewd  and  suspicious  Ferdinand. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna  embarked  on  board 

•  Me  received  much  more  unequiyocal  intimation  in  a  letter  from  Ferdinand,  cnrioos 
as  showing  that  the  latter  sensibly  felt  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sacrifices  he  was 
making,  **  Tou,"  says  he  to  Philip,  "by  lending  yourself  to  be  the  easy  dupe  of  B^anoe^ 
have  driven  me  moAt  reluctantly  into  a  second  marriage ;  have  stripped  me  of  the  fidr 
fhiits  of  my  Neapolitan  conquests,"  Ac.  He  concludes  with  this  appeal  to  him:  "Sit 
satis,  fili,  pervagatum ;  redi  in  te,  si  filius,  uon  hoetis  accesseris ;  his  non  obstantibus, 
mi  ftlius,  amplexabere.  Magna  est  patemce  vis  natuna."  Philip  may  have  thought 
his  father-in-law's  late  conduct  an  indiiKrent  commentary  on  the  "  patenue  vis  nAtons/* 
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a  splendid  and  numerous  armada,  and  set  sail  from  a  port  in  Zealand. 
A  furious  tempest  scattered  the  fleet  soon  after  leaving  the  harbour ; 
Philip's  ship,  which  took  fire  in  the  storm,  narrowly  escaped  foundering ; 
and  it  was  not  without  gi'cat  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
her,  a  miserable  wreck,  into  the  En^sh  port  of  Weymouth.*  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  on  learning  the  misfortunes  of  Philip  and  his 
consort,  was  prompt  to  show  every  mark  of  respect  and  consideration  for 
the  royal  pair  thus  thrown  upon  his  island.  Thejr  were  escorted  in 
magnificent  style  to  Windsor,  and  detained  with  dubious  hospitality  for 
nearly  three  months.  During  this  time,  Henry  the  Seventh  availed 
himself  of  the  situation  and  inexperience  of  his  young  guest  so  far  as 
to  extort  from  him  two  treaties,  not  alto^ther  reconcileable,  as  far  as 
the  latter  was  concerned,  with  sound  policy  or  honour,  f  The  respect 
which  thie  English  monarch  entertained  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  as 
well  as  their  family  connexion,  led  him  to  offer  his  services  as  a  common 
mediator  between  the  father  and  son.  He  would  have  persuaded  the 
latter,  says  Lord  Bacon,  "to  be  ruled  by  the  counsel  of  a  prince  so 
prudent,  so  experienced,  and  so  fortunate  as  king  Ferdinand ;"  to  which 
the  archduke  replied,  "If  his  father-in-law  would  let  him  govern 
Castile,  he  should  govern  him." 

At  length  Philip,  having  re-assembled  his  Flemish  fleet  at  Weymouth, 
embarked  with  Joanna  and  his  numerous  suite  of  courtiers  and  military 
retainers ;  and  reached  Coruila,  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Galicia, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  28th  of  April. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  the  count  of  Cifuentes  having 
passed  into  France  for  the  purpose,  the  betrothed  bride  of  King  Ferdinand 
quitted  that  oountrv  under  his  escort,  attended  by  a  brilliant  train  of 
French  and  Neapolitan  lords.  On  the  borders,  at  Fontarabia,  she  was 
received  by  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Ferdinand's  natural  son,  with 
a  numerous  retinue,  composed  chiefly  of  Aragonese  and  Catalan  nobility, 
and  was  conducted  with  much  solemnity  to  Duefias,  where  she  was 
joined  by  the  king.  In  this  place,  where  thirty-six  years  before  he  had 
been  united  to  Isabella,  he  now,  as  if  to  embitter  still  further  the 
recollections  of  the  past,  led  to  the  altar  her  voung  and  beautiful 
successor  (March  18th,  1506).  **  It  seemed  hard,"  says  Martyr,  in  his 
5[uiet  way,  **  that  these  nuptials  should  take  place  so  soon,  and  that  too 
in  Isabella's  own  kingdom  of  Castile,  where  she  had  lived  without  peer, 
and  where  her  ashes  are  still  held  in  as  much  veneration  as  she  enjoyed 
while  living." 

It  was  less  than  six  weeks  after  this,  that  Philip  and  Joanna  landed 
at  Coruila.  Ferdinand,  who  had  expected  them  at  some  nearer  northern 
port,  prepared  without  loss  of  time  to  go  forward  and  receive  them.  He 
sent  on  an  express  to  arrange  the  place  of  meeting  with  Philip,  and 
advanced  himself  as  far  as  Leon.  But  Philip  had  no  intention  of  such 
an  interview  at  present.     He  had  purposely  landed  in  a  remote  comer 

*  Joanna,  according  to  Sandoval,  displayed  much  compoeuro  in  her  alarming  situation. 
When  informed  by  Philip  of  their  danger,  she  attired  herself  in  her  richest  dress,  securing 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  her  person,  that  her  body,  if  foimd,  might  be  recognised, 
and  receive  the  obseqides  smted  to  ner  rank. 

t  One  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  Flanders,  so  disastrous  as  to  be  known  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  "  malus  mterciu«us ;  **  the  other  involved  the  surrender  of  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Suffolk. 
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of  the  couiLtry,  in  order  to  ga-ui  time  for  Lis  portisaiis  to  come  forward 
and  declare  tnemsclvcs.  Missives  had  been  despatched  to  the  principal 
nobles  and  cavaliers,  and  they  were  ajiswered  by  great  numbers  of  all 
ranks,  who  pressed  forward  to  welcome  and  pay  court  to  the  young 
monarch.  Among  them  were  the  names  of  some  oi  the  most  consideraUe 
Castilian  fGOuilics ;  and  several,  as  Yillenay  and  Najara,  were  aocomr 
ponied  by  large,  well-appointed  retinues  of  armed  followers.  TliA 
archduke  brought  over  with  him  a  body  of  three  thousand  German 
infantry,  in  complete  order.  Ho  soon  mustered  an  additional  force  of 
six  thousand  native  Spaniards,  which,  with  the  chivalry  who  thronged 
to  meet  him,  placed  him  in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms  to  his  fathier-in- 
law ;  and  he  now  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  abiding 
by  ihe  concord  of  Salamanca,  and  that  he  would  never  conseat  to  an 
arrangement  prejudicing  in  any  degree  his,  and  his  wife's,  excdnore 
possession  of  tne  crown  of  Castile. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  gain  Don  Juan  Manuel 
to  his  interest  by  the  most  liberal  offers.  He  could  offer  nothing  to 
compete  with  the  absolute  ascendancy  which  the  favourite  held  over  his 
young  sovereign.  It  was  in  vain  that  Martyr,  and  afterwards  Ximene% 
were  sent  to  the  archduke,  to  settle  the  grounds  of  accommodatioii,  0!C 
at  least  the  place  of  interview  with  the  king.  Philip  listened  to  them 
with  courtesy,  but  would  abate  not  a  jot  of  his  pretensions ;  and  Manuid 
did  not  care  to  expose  his  royal  master  to  the  influence  of  Ferdinaod'a 
superior  address  and  sagacity  in  a  personal  interview. 

Martyr  gives  a  picture  by  no  means  unfavourable,  of  Philip  at  this 
time.  Ho  had  an  agreeable  person,  a  generous  disposition^  free  and 
open  manners,  with  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  although  spurred  on 
by  a  most  craving  ambition.  But  he  was  so  ignorant  of  affairs,  that  he 
became  the  dupe  of  artful  men,  who  preyed  on  him  for  their  own 
pulses. 

Ferdinand  at  length  finding  that  Philip,  who  had  now  left  Coruna, 
■was  advancing  by  a  circuitous  route  into  the  interior  on  purpose  to  avoid 
him,  and  that  aU  access  to  his  daughter  was  absolutely  refused,  could 
no  longer  repress  his  indignation ;  and  he  prepared  a  circular  letter  to 
be  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  calling  on  it  to  rise  ai^ 
aid  him  in  rescuing  the  queen,  their  sovereign,  from  her  present 
shameful  ctmtivity.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  sent  it.  He  probably 
found  that  the  call  would  not  be  answered ;  for  the  French  match  had 
lost  him  even  that  degree  of  favour  with  which  he  had  been  regarded 
by  the  commons :  so  the  very  expedient  on  which  he  relied  for  perpe- 
tuating his  authority  in  Castile,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his. losing  it 
altogetner. 

He  was  doomed  to  experience  still  more  mortifying  indignities.  By 
the  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Astorga  and  the  count  of  Benevente,  he  was 
actually  refused  admittance  into  those  cities ;  while  proclamation  was 
made  by  the  same  arrogant  lords  prohibiting  any  of  their  vassals  from 
aiding  or  harbouring  his  Aragonese  followers.  "  A  sad  spectacle, 
indeed,"  exclaims  the  loyal  Martyr,  "  to  behold  a  monarch,  yesterday 
almost  omnipotent,  thus  wandering  a  vagabond  in  his  own  kingdom, 
refused  even  the  sight  of  his  own  chud ! " 

Of  all  the  gay  tribe  of  courtiers  who  fluttered  around  him  in  his 
prosperity,  the  only  Castilians  of  note  who  now  remained  true  were  the 
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duke  of  Alva  and  the  count  of  Cifaentes ;  for  even  his  son-in-law,  the 
<»nstable  of  Castile,  had  deserted  him.  There  were  some,  however,  at 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  as  the  good  T^avera,  for 
instance,  and  the  count  of  Tencmla,  who  saw  with  much  concern  the 
prospect  of  changing  the  steady  and  well-tried  hand,  which  had  held 
zke  nelm  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  the  capricious  guidance  of 
Philip  and  his  favourites. 

An  end  was  at  length  put  to  this  scandalous  exhibition ;  and  Manuel, 
whether  from  increased  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  or  the  fear  of 
bringing  public  odium  on  himself,  consented  to  trust  his  royal  charge 
to  the  pern  of  an  interview.*  The  place  selected  was  an  open  plain  near 
Puebla  de  Senabria,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia  (June  23rd), 
But  even  then,  the  precautions  taken  were  of  a  kind  truly  ludicrous, 
considering  the  forlorn  condition  of  king  Ferdinand.  The  whole 
military  apparatus  of  the  archduke  was  put  in  motion,  as  if  lie  expected 
to  win  the  crown  by  battle.  First  came  the  well-appointed  German 
spearmen,  all  in  fighting  order ;  then  the  shining  squadrons  of  the  noble 
Castilian  chivalry,  and  their  armed  retainers.  Sext  followed  the  arch- 
duke, seated  on  his  war-horse  and  encompassed  by  his  body-guard; 
while  the  rear  was  closed  by  the  long  files  of  archers  and  light  cavalry 
of  the  country,  t 

Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  field  attended  by  about 
two  hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  chiefiy  Aragoneso  and  Italians, 
riding  on  mules,  and  simply  attired  in  the  short  black  cloak  and  bonnet 
of  the  country,  with  no  other  weapon  than  the  sword  usually  worn. 
The  king  trusted,  says  Zurita,  to  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  long  and  able  administration. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  brought  into  contact  with  Ferdinand,  could  not 
well  avoid  paying  their  obeisance  to  him.  He  received  them  in  his 
usual  gracious  and  affietble  manner,  making  remarks,  the  good-humour 
of  which  was  occasionally  seasoned  with  something  of  a  more  pungent 
character.  To  the  duke  of  Najara,  who  was  noted  for  being  a  vain- 
glorious person,  and  who  came  forward  with  a  gallant  retinuein  aU  the 
panoply  of  war,  he  exclaimed,  "  So  duke,  you  are  mindful  as  ever,  I 
see,  of  the  duties  of  a  great  captain !  "  Among  others^  was  Gtircilasso 
de  la  Vega,  Ferdinand's  minister  formerly  at  Rome.  Like  many  of  tiie 
Castilian  lords,  he  wore  armour  under  his  dress,  the  better  to  guard 
against  surprise.  The  king  embracing  him,  felt  the  mail  beneath,  and, 
tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  **  I  congratulate  you, 
Garcilasso ;  you  have  grown  wonderfully  lusty  since  we  last  met."  The 
desertion,  however,  of  one  who  had  received  so  many  favours  from  him, 
touched  him  more  nearly  than  all  the  rest. 

As  Philip  drew  near,  it  was  observed  he  wore  an  anxious,  embarrassed 
air,  while  his  father-in-law  maintained  the  same  serene  and  cheerfal 
aspect  as  usual.  After  exchanging  salutations,  the  two  monarchs 
ahghted,  and  entered  a  small  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood,  attended 

*  There  are  several  letters  of  PMlip  to  Che  Catholic  king,  written  soon  after  landing 
filled  with  oxprossioiis  of  respect,  and  aflfecting  a  great  eagerness  for  tho  interview, — ^whicn 
he  was  so  carefUl  to  defeat. 

t  The  only  pretext  for  all  this  pomp  of  war  was  tho  nimonr  that  the  king  was  levying 
■a  considerable  force,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  mustering  his  followers  in  Leon ; — rumean 
-willingly  circulated,  no  doubt^  if  not  a  sheer  device  of  the  enemy. 
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only  by  Manuel  and  archbishop  Ximenes.  They  had  no  sooner  entevedf 
than  the  latter,  addressing  the  fayourite  with  an  air  of  authority  it  was 
not  easy  to  resist,  told  him  *'  It  was  not  meet  to  intrude  on  the  pthr^ 
ooncems  of  their  masters  ;**  and,  taking  his  arm,  led  him  out  of  ^be 
apartment,  and  coolly  locked  the  door  on  him,  saying,  at  the  some  timcv 
tnat  *'he  would  serye  as  porter."  The  conference  led  to  no  regolft* 
Philip  was  well  schooled  in  his  part,  and  remained,  says  Martyr, 
immoyable  as  a  rock.  There  was  so  little  mutual  confidence  between 
the  parties,  that  the  name  of  Joanna,  whom  Ferdinand  desired  bo  muflb 
to  see,  was  not  eyen  mentioned  during  the  interyiew. 

But,  howeyer  reluctant  Ferdinand  might  be  tb  admit  it,  he  was  na 
longer  in  a  condition  to  stand  upon  terms;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
entire  loss  of  influence  in  Castile,  he  receiVed  such  alarming  acoonnti 
from  Naples  as  made  him  determine  on  an  immediate  yisit  in  person  to 
that  kingdom.  He  resolyed,  therefore,  to  bow  his  head  to  the  preseot 
storm,  in  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  was  in  reserye  for  him.  He  saw 
the  jealousy  hourly  springing  up  between  the  Flemish  and  CastOiaa 
courtiers ;  and  he  probably  anticipated  such  misrule  as  would  afiEord  aa 
opening,  perhaps  with  the  eood  will  of  the  nation,  for  him  to  resums 
the  reins  so  unceremoniously  snatched  from  his  grasp.*  At  any  rate, 
should  force  be  necessary,  he  would  be  bettor  able  to  employ  it  efiectiyely, 
with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the  French  king,  after  he  had  adjusted  the 
affiiirs  of  Naples. 

Whateycr  considerations  may  haye  influenced  the  prudent  monardi, 
he  authorised  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  kept  near  the  person  of 
the  archduke,  to  consent  to  an  accommodation  on  the  yery  grounds  pio*» 
posed  by  the  latter.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  signed  and  solemnly  swore 
to  an  agreement,  by  which  he  surrendered  the  entire  soyereignty  of 
Castile  to  Philip  and  Joanna,  reserying  to  himself  only  the  grand* 
masterships  of  the  military  orders,  and  the  reyenues  secured  by  Isaoella'^ 
testament. 

On  the  following  day  he  executed  another  instrument  of  most  singular 
import,  in  which,  after  ayowing  in  unequiyocal  terms  his  daughter's 
incapacity,  he  engages  to  assist  Philip  in  preyenting  any  interference  in 
her  behalf,  and  to  maintain  him,  as  far  as  in  ms  power,  in  the  sole 
exclusiye  authority. 

Before  signing  these  papers,  he  priyately  made  a  protest,  in  the 
presence  of  seyeral  witnesses,  that  what  he  was  about  to  do  was  not  of 
his  own  free,  will,  but  from  necessity,  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
perilous  situation,  and  shield  the  coimtry  from  the  impending  eyils  of  a 
ciyil  war.  He  concluded  with  asserting  that,  so  far  from  reUnquishing 
his  claims  to  the  regency,  it  was  his  design  to  enforce  them,  as  well  as  to 
rescue  his  daughter  from  her  captiyity,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  do  so.  Finally,  he  completed  this  chain  of  inconsistencies  by  address- 
ing a  circular  letter,  dated  July  Ist,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdcmi, 
announcing  his  resignation  of  the  goyemment  into  the  hands  of  Philip 

*  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  in  allusicm  to  Philip's  premature  death,  '*  There  was  an  obser- 
vation by  the  wisest  of  that  court,  that,  if  he  had  lived,  his  father  would  have  gained 
upon  him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  have  governed  his  councils  and  designs,  if  not  his 
affections."  The  prediction  must  have  been  siiggested  by  the  general  esUmation  of 
their  respective  characters ;  for  the  parties  never  met  again  after  Ferdinand  withdrew 
to  Aragon. 
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and  Joanna,  and  declaring  the  act  one  which,  notwithstanding  his  own 
right  and  power  to  the  contrary,  he  had  previonsly  determined  on 
executing  so  soon  as  his  children  snould  set  foot  in  Spain. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  monstrous  tissue  of  incongruity  and 
dissimulation  with  any  motives  of  necessity  or  expediency.  Why 
should  he,  so  soon  after  preparing  to  raise  the  kii^dom  in  his  daugh- 
ter's cause,  thus  publicly  ayow  her  imbecility,  and  deposit  the  whole 
authority  in  the  hands  of  Philip  ?  Was  it  to  bring  odium  on  ^e  head 
of  the  latter,  by  encouraging  him  to  a  measure  which  he  knew  must 
disgust  the  Castilians?  But  Ferdinand  by  this  very  act  shared  the 
responsibility  with  him.  Was  it  in  the  expectation  that  uncontrolled 
and  undiviaed  power,  in  the  hands  of  one  so  rash  and  improvident, 
would  the  more  speedily  work  his  ruin  ?  As  to  his  clandestine  protest, 
its  design  was  ooviously  to  afford  a  plausible  pretext  at  some  future 
time  for  re-asserting  his  claims  to  the  government,  on  the  ground  that 
his  concessions  had  been  the  result  of  force.  But  then,  why  neutralise 
the  operation  of  this  by  the  declaration,  spontaneously  made  in  his 
manifesto  to  the  people,  that  his  abdication  was  not  only  a  &ee,  but 
most  deliberate  and  premeditated  act  ?  He  was  led  to  this  last  avowal, 
probably,  by  the  desire  of  covering  over  the  mortification  of  his  defeat ; 
a  thin  varnish,  which  could  impose  on  nobody.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  of  so  ambiguous  a  character  as  to  suggest  the  inevitable 
inference  that  they  flowed  from  habits  of  dissimulation  too  strong  to  be 
controlled,  eveniwien  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  exercise.  We  occa- 
sionally meet  with  examples  of  a  similar  fondness  for  superfluous 
manoeuvring  in  the  himibler  concerns  of  private  life. 

After  these  events,  one  more  interview  took  place  between  King 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  (July  5th),  in  which  the  former  prevailed  on  his 
son-in-law  to  pay  such  attention  to  decorum,  and  exhibit  such  outward 
marks  of  a  cordial  reconciliation,  as,  if  they  did  not  altogether  impose 
on  the  public,  might  at  least  throw  a  decent  veil  over  the  coming  sepa- 
ration. Even  at  this  last  meeting,  however,  such  was  the  distrust  and 
apprehension  entertained  of  him,  that  the  unhappy  father  was  not 
permitted  to  see  and  embrace  his  daughter  before  his  departure. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  scenes,  says  his  biographer, 
the  king  maintained  that  propriety  and  entire  self-possession  which 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  character,  and  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  his  enemies.  However  much  he  may 
have  been  touched  with  the  desertion  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security  under  his  government  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  manifested  no  outward  sign  of  discontent.  On  the  con- 
trary, ne  took  leave  of  the  assembled  grandees,  with  many  expressions 
of  regard,  noticing  kindly  their  past  services  to  him,  and  studying  to 
leave  such  an  impression  as  should  efface  the  recollection  of  recent 
differences.  The  circumspect  monarch  looked  forward,  no  doubt,  to  the 
day  of  his  return.  The  event  did  not  seem  very  improbable ;  and  there 
were  other  sagacious  persons  besides  himself,  who  read  in  the  dark  signs 
of  the  times  an  abundant  augury  of  some  speedy  revolution. 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

COLUXBUa— HIS  BETURV  TO  BPAni— HIS  DXATH. 

1504--15(>6. 

Return  of  Columbus  from  his  Fourth  Voyage— His  Illness— N^lected  by  Ferdinand— His 

Death — His  Pencm— «id  Charaoter. 

While  the  events  were  passing;  whioh  oeoupy  the  beginning  of  the 
nreoeding  CfaApter,  Christopher  CaLumbus  retnnied  from  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage.  It  had  been  one  unbroken  series  of  disappoinlanexit  and 
disaster.  After  quitting  Hispaniola,  and  being  driven  by  storms  nearly 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  traversed  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  jmd  coasted 
along  the  margin  of  the  golden  region  whioh  had  so  long  flitted  be£ove 
his  iancy.  The  natives  invited  him  to  strike  into  its  western  depths  in 
vain,  and  he  pressed  forward  to  the  south,  now  solely  occupied  with  the 
grand  object  of  discovering  a  passage  into  the  Indian  ocean.  At  length, 
after  havmg  with  great  dimcmty  advaoiced  somewhat  beyond  the  point 
of  Nombre  de  Dies,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  and 
the  murmurs  of  his  men,  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  retrace  his  steps* 
He  was  subsequentlv  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on 
terra  £rma,  by  the  ferocity  of  the  natives ;  was  wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  permitted  to  linger  more  than  a  year,  through 
the  malice  of  Ovando,  the  new  governor  of  Bt.  Domingo ;  and  £naJlyr, 
having  re-embarked  with  his  shattered  crew  in  a  vessel  ficeighted  at  ms 
own  expense,  was  driven  by  a  succession  of  terrible  tempests  across  the 
ocean,  imtil,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1504,  he  anchored  in  the  little 
port  of  St.  Lucar,  twelve  leagues  from  Seville.* 

In  this  quiet  haven  Columbus  hoped  to  find  the  repose  his  broken 
constitution  and  wounded  spirit  so  much  needed,  and  to  obtain  a  speedy 
restitution  of  his  honours  and  emoluments  from  the  hand  of  Isaoella. 
But  here  he  was  to  experience  his  bitterest  disappointment.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  the  queen  was  on  her  death-bed ;  and  in  a  very  few 
days  Coliunbus  received  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  his  friend  on 
whose  steady  support  he  had  so  confidentiy  relied  was  no  more.  It  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  liis  hopes,  for  '^  he  had  always  experienced  favour  and 
protection  from  her,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand  ;  ^*  while  the  king  had 
not  only  been  indifferent,  but  positively  unfriendly  to  his  interests." 
We  may  readily  credit  that  a  man  of  the  cold  and  prudent  character  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  would  not  be  very  likely  to  comprehend  one  so 
ardent  and  aspiring  as  that  of  Columbus,  nor  to  make  allowance  for  his 
extravagant  sallies ;  and  if  nothing  has  hitherto  met  our  eye  to  warrant 
the  strong  language  of  the  son,  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  king,  from  the 
first,  distrusted  the  admiral's  projects,  as  having  something  unsound 
and  chimerical  in  them. 

*  Whatever  cloud  may  be  thrown  over  the  early  part  of  Columbus's  career,  there  is 
abimdont  light  on  every  stop  of  his  path  after  the  commencement  of  his  great  enterprise. 
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The  affliction  of  the  latter  at  the  tidings  of  Isahella's  death  is  strongly 
depicted  in  a  letter  yrritten  immediattely  after  to  his  son  Biego.  **  It  is 
our  chief  duty,"  he  says,  **  to  commend  to  Gt)d  most  affectionately  and 
devoutly  the  soul  of  our  deceased  lady  the  queen.  Her  life  was  always 
CathoHc  and  virtuous,  and  prompt  to  whatever  could  redound  to  His 
holy  service  ;  wherefore  we  may  trust  she  now  rests  in  glory,  far  from 
all  concern  for  this  rough  and  weary  world." 

Columbus,  at  this  time,  was  so  much  crippled  by  the  gout,  to  which 
he  had  been  long  subject,  that  he  was  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Segovia,  where  the  court  was,  during  "the  winter.  He  lost  no  time, 
however,  in  laying  bis  situation  before  the  king  through  his  son  Diego, 
who  was  attached  to  the  royal  liousehold.  He  urged  his  past  services, 
.  the  original  terms  of  the  capitiilation  made  with  him,  their  infringement 
in  almost  every  particular,  and  his  own  necessitous  condition.  But 
Ferdinand  was  too  busily  occupied  with  his  own  concerns,  at  this  crisis, 
to  give  much  heed  to  those  of  Columbus,  who  repeatedly  complains  of 
the  inattention  shown  to  his  application.  At  length,  on  the  approach  of 
a  milder  reason,  the  admiral,  liaving  obtained  a  dispensation  in  his 
favour  from  the  ordinance  prohibiting  tiie  use  of  mules,  was  able  by 
easy  journeys  to  reach  Segovia,  and  present  Tiimself  before  the  monarch 
(Mrjr,  1505). 

tfe  was  received  with  all  ihe  outward  marks  of  courtesy  and  regard 
by  Ferdinand,  who  assured  "him  that  "he  fully  estimated  nis  important 
services,  and,  far  from  stinting  his  recompense  to  the  precise  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  intended  to  confer  more  ample  favours  on  him  in 
Ca^tik." 

These  fsm  words,  however,  were  not  seconded  by  actions.  The  kii^ 
proba;bly  had  no  serious  thoughts  of  reinstating  the  admiral  in  his 
government.  His  successor,  Ovando,  was  high  in  the  royal  favour. 
His  rule,  however  objectionable  as  regards  the  Indians,  was  every  way 
acceptable  to  the  Spanish  colonists ;  and  even  his  oppression  of  the  poor 
natives  was  flo  far  favourable  to  his  cause,  tiiat  it  enabled  him  to  pour 
much  larger  sums  into  the  royal  coffers  than  had  been  gleaned  by  his 
more  humane  predecessor. 

The  events  of  the  last  voyage,  moreover,  had  probably  not  tended  to 
dispel  any  distrust  which  the  king  previously  entertained  of  the 
admiral's  capacity  for  government.  His  men  had  been  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  insubomination ;  while  his  letter  to '  the  sovereigns,  written 
under  distressing  circumstances,  indeed,  from  Jamaica,  exhibited  such  a 
deep  colouring  of  despondency,  and  occasionally  such  wild  and  visionary 
projects,  as  might  almost  suggest  the  suspicion  of  a  temporary  alienation 
of  mind.* 

But,  whatever  reasons  may  have  operated  to  postpone  Columbus's 
restoration  to  power,  it  was  the  grossest  injustice  to  withhold  from  him 
the  revenues  secured  by  the  original  contract  with  the  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  was  so  far  from  receiving  his  share  of  the 
remittances  made  by  Ovando,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and 

*  This  document  exhibits  a  medley,  in  which  sober  narrative  and  sound  reasoning  are 
strangely  blended  with  ci-azy  dreams,  doleful  lamentation,  and  wild  schemes  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  the  conversion  of  the  Grand  Khan,  &c.  Vagaries  like  these,  which 
come  occasionally  like  clouds  over  his  soul,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  cannot  Ml  to 
iill  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  thev  doubtless  did  those  of  the  sovereigns  at  the  time,  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  wonder  and  compassion. 
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hod  actually  inoorred  a  heavy  debt  for  his  neoeuary  expenses.  The 
truth  was,  ttiat,  as  Uie  resouroes  of  the  new  countries  b^^an  to  devdof 
themselves  more  abundantly,  Ferdinand  felt  ereaterrelaotanoe  tooom^ 
with  the  letter  of  the  original  capitulation ;  he  now  considered  the  c«h 
pensation  as  too  vast,  ana  altogether  disproportionedto  the  8ervioes<tf«n 
subject ;  and  at  lenp;th  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  propose  that  the  adniBii 
should  relinquish  his  claims  in  consideration  of  other  estates  and  digntiai 
to  bo  assigned  him  in  Castile.  It  argued  less  knowledge  of  oharaoter  Urn 
the  king  usually  showed,  that  he  should  have  thought  the  man  who  had 
broken  off  all  negotiations  on  the  threshold  of  a  dubious  enterprise,  tuAbi 
than  abate  one  tittle  of  his  demands,  would  consent  to  suon  abatemoit 
when  the  success  of  that  enterprise  was  so  js^loriouslj  established. 

What  assistance  Columbus  actually  received  from  the  erown  at  tins 
time,  or  whether  he  received  any,  does  not  appear.  He  oontinifted  to 
reside  with  the  court,  and  accompanied  it  in  its  removal  to  Yalladolid. 
He  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  public  consideration  due  to  his  high  repute  and 
extraordinary  achievements ;  though  by  the  monarch  he  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  unwelcome  light  of  a  creditor,  whose  claims  were  too  just 
to  be  disavowed,  and  too  lar^  to  be  satisfied. 

With  spirits  broken  by  this  unthankful  requital  of  his  servioes,  and 
witii  a  constitution  impaired  by  a  life  of  unmitigated  hardship,  Columbiu's 
health  now  rapidly  sunk  under  the  severe  and  reiterated  attacks  of  Ms 
disorder.  On  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
them,  through  his  brother  Bartholomew,  in  which  he  lamented  the 
infirmities  wnich  prevented  him  from  PJ^ing  1^  respects  in  person,  and 
made  a  tender  of  his  future  servioes.  The  communication  was  graoioiuly 
received,  but  Columbus  did  not  survive  to  behold  the  young  soyereigii8« 

His  mental  vigour,  however,  was  not  impaired  by  tiie  ravages  of 
disease,  and,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1506,  he  executed  a  codicil,  confirming 
certain  testamentary  dispositions  formerly  made,  with  special  reference 
to  the  entail  of  his  estates  and  dignities ;  manifesting,  in  his  latest  act, 
the  same  solicitude  he  had  shown  through  life  to  perpetuate  an  honour* 
able  name.  Having  completed  these  arrangements  with  perfect  com- 
posure, he  expired  on  the  following  day,  being  that  or  our  Lord's 
ascension  (May  20, 1506),  with  little  apparent  sufi'cring,  and  in  the  most 
Christian  spirit  of  resignation.  His  remains,  first  deposited  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis  at  Valladolid,  were,  six  years  later,  removed  to  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Las  Cucvas  at  Se^^e,  where  a  costiy  monu- 
ment was  raised  over  them  by  King  Ferdinand,  with  the  memorable 
inscription 

"  A  Castilla  y  a  Loon, 
NuoTo  mtuido  di6  Colon ; " 

**the  like  of  which,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand,  with  as  much  truth  as 
simplicity,  "was  never  recorded  of  any  man  in  ancient  or  modem 
times."  From  this  spot  his  body  was  transported,  in  the  year  1536,  to 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  proper  theatre  of  his  discoveries  ;  and,  on 
the  cession  of  'that  island  to  the  French,  in  1795,  was  again  removed  to 
Cuba,  where  his  ashes  now  quietly  repose  in  the  cathedral  church  of  its 
capital.* 

*  On  the  left  of  the  grand  altar  of  this  stately  edifice  is  a  bust  of  Columbus,  placed  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall ;  and  near  it  a  silver  urn,  containing  all  that  now  remains  of  the  illus> 
trious  Yoynger. 
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^  There  is  considerable  unoertainty  as  to  Columbus's  age,  though,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  far  m>m  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  person  has  been  minutely  described  by  his  son.  He  was  tall  and 
well-made,  his  head  large,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  small  light-blue,  or 
grayish  eyes,  a  fresh  complexion  and  red  hair,  though  incessant  toil  and 
expQsure  had  bronzed  the  former,  and  bleached  the  latter,  before  tJie  age 
of  thirty.  He  had  a  majestic  presence,  with  much  dignity,  and  at  the 
same  time  affability  of  manner.  He  was  fluent,  eyen  eloquent  in  dis- 
course ;  generally  temperate  in  deportment,  but  sometimes  hurried  by  a 
too  lively  sensibility  into  a  sally  of  passion.  He  was  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  indulged  little  in  amusements  of  any  kind,  and,  in  truth,  seemed 
too  much  absorbed  by  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
life,  to  allow  scope  for  the  lower  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  engage 
ordinary  men.  Indeed,  his  imagination,  by  feeding  too  exclusively  on 
this  lofhr  theme,  acquired  an  imnatural  exaltation,  which  raised  him  too 
much  above  the  sober  realities  of  existence,  leading  him  to  spuiii  at 
difficulties  which  in  the  end  proved  insurmountable,  and  to  colour  the 
future  with  those  rainbow  tints  which  too  often  melted  into  air. 

This  exalted  state  of  the  imagination  was  the  result,  in  part,  no  doubt, 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life ;  for  the  glorious  enterprise 
which  he  had  achieved  almost  justified  the  conviction  of  his  acting  under 
the  influence  of  some  higher  inspiration  than  mere  human  reason,  and 
led  his  devout  mind  to  discern  intimations  respecting  himself  in  the  dark 
and  mysterious  annunciations  of  sacred  prophecy. 

That  the  romantic  c^ouring  of  his  mind,  however,  was  natural  to 
him,  and  not  purely  the  growth  of  circumstances,  is  evident  from  the 
chimerical  speculations  in  which  he  seriously  indulged  before  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  discoveries.  His  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  most  deliberately  meditated,  and 
strenuously  avowed  from  the  very  first  date  of  his  proposals  to  the 
Spanish  government.  His  enthusiastic  communications  on  the  subject 
must  have  provoked  a  smile  from  a  pontiff  like  Alexander  the  Sixth ; 
and  may  suggest  some  apolo^  for  the  tardiness  with  which  his  more 
rational  projects  were  accredited  by  the  Castilian  government.  But 
these  visionary  fancies  never  clouded  his  judgment  in  matters  relating  to 
his  great  undertaking ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  prophetic  accu- 
racy with  which  he  discerned,  not  only  the  existence  but  the  eventual 
resources  of  the  western  world :  as  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  precau- 
tions, to  the  very  last,  to  secure  the  full  fruits  of  them,  unimpaired,  to 
hisposterity. 

Whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  mental  constitution,  the  finger  of  the 
historian  will  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  blemish  in  his  moral 
character.  His  correspondence  breathes  the  sentiment  of  devoted  loyal^ 
to  his  sovereigns.  Bfis  conduct  habitually  displayed  the  utmost  solici- 
tude for  the  interests  of  his  followers.  Ue  expended  almost  his  last 
maravedi  in  restoring  his  unfortunate  crew  to  their  native  land.  His 
dealings  were  regulated  by  the  nicest  principles  of  honour  and  justice. 
His  last  communication  to  the  sovereigns  from  the  Indies  remonstrates 
against  the  use  of  violent  measures  in  order  to  extract  gold  from  the 
natives,  as  a  thin^  equally  scandalous  and  impolitic.  The  grand  object 
to  which  he  dedicated  mmself  seemed  to  expand  his  whole  soul,  and 
raised  it  above  the  petty  shifts  and  artifices  oy  which  great  ends  are 
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sometimefl  so^ht  to  be  compassed.  There  are  some  men  in  whom  rare 
Yirtaefl  have  been  closely  allied,  if  not  to  powtiye  vice,  to  degrading 
weakness.  Columbus*  s  cnaracter  presented  no  mieh  humiliaitin;g  inoon- 
gmity.  Whether  we  contemplate  it  in  its  publie  or  private  relations^  in 
all  its  features  it  wears  the  same  noble  aspect.  It  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  and  their  results,  more 
stapendons  than  those  which  Heaven  nas  pemdtted  any  ether  mortal  |l 
t»  achieve.*  v 
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EiNa  Fesdinand  had  no  sooner  conclnded  the  arrangement  witii 
Philip,  and  withdrawn  into  his  hereditary  dominions,  than  the  arehdnke 
and  his  wife  proceeded  towards  Valladolid  to  receive  the  homa^  of  the 
estates  convened  in  that  city.  Joanna,  oppressed  wit^  an  nabitnal 
melancholy,  and  clad  in  the  sable  habiliments  D^itter  suited  to  a  season  of 
mourning  than  rejoicing,  refused  the  splendid  ceremonial  and  festivities 
with  which  the  city  was  prepared  to  welcome  her.  Her  dissipated  husband, 
who  had  long  since  ceased  to  treat  her  not  merely  with  afiection,  bat  even 
^lieoency,  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  cortes  to  autitorise  ihe  confine- 
ment of  his  wife,  as  disordered  in  intellect,  and  to  devolve  on  him  the 
whole  charge  of  the  government.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility.  But  the  thix^ 
was  distasteful  to  the  commons,  who  could  not  brook  such  an  indignity 
to  their  owh  "  natural  sovereign :"  and  they  were  so  staunchly  supported 
by  the  admiral  Enriquez,  a  grandee  of  the  highest  anthorify  from  his 
cjonnexion  with  the  crown,  that  Philijj  was  at  length  induced  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  and  to  content  himself  with  an  act  of  recognition  similar  to 

*  Columbus  left  two  sons,  Fernando  and  Diego.    Tlie  former,  illegitimate,  inherited 
his  father's  genius,  says  a  Castilian  writer;   and  the  latter,   his  honours  and  estates. 
Fernando,  besides  other  works  now  lost,  left  a  valuable  memoir  of  his  £ather,  crften  cited 
in  this  liistory.    He  was  a  person  of  rather  uncommon  literary  attainments,  and  amassed 
a  library,  in  his  extensive  travels,  of  20,000  voliunes,  perhaps  the  laiigest  private  collection 
in  Europe  at  that  day.    Diego  did  not  succeed  to  his  fathers  dignities  till  he  had  obtained 
a  judgment  in  his  favour  against  the  crown  from  the  coimcil  of  the  Indies ;  an  act  highly 
honourable  to  that  tribimal,  and  showing  that  the  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  oivil  liberty,  was  well  maintained  imder  King  Ferdinand.     The  young 
admiral  subsec^uently  married  a  lady  of  the  ffreat  Toledo  fkmily,    niece  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.    This  alliance  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of  the  haughty  ailstocracy  of 
Castile  proves  the  extraordinary  consideration  which  Columbus  must  have  attained  during 
his  own  lifetime.    A  new  opposition  was  made  by  Charles  V.  to  the  succession  of  Diego's 
son ;  and  the  latter,  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  this  interminable  Uti^tion  with  the 
crown,  prudently  consented  to  commute  his  claims,  too  vast  and  indefinite  for  any  sob- 
ject  to  enforce,  for  specific  honours  and  revenues  in  Castile.    The  titles  of  duke  of  VenVfoa 
and  marquis  of  Jamaica,  derived  from  the  places  visited  l^  the  admiral  in  his  last  voyage, 
stin  distingtiish  the  family ;  whose  proudest  title,  above  all  that  monarehfloaa  confer,  is,  to 
have  descended  from  Columbus. 
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that  made  at  Toro.  No  notice  jrhateyer  was  taken  of  the  Catholle 
king,  or  of  his  recent  arrangement  transferring  the  reg^icy  to  Philip 
(July  12, 1506).  The  usual  oaths  of  aHegiance  were  tendered  to  Joanna, 
as  queen  and  lady  proprietor  of  the  kinj^dom,  and  to  Philip  as  her 
husband,  and  finally  to  their  eldest  son,  Prince  Charles,  as  heir  apparent 
and  lawful  successor  on  the  demise  of  his  mother.* 

By  the  tenor  of  these  acts  the  royal  authority  woidd  seem  to  he 
virtually  vested  in  Joanna.  From  this  moment,  however,  Philip 
assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  The  effects  were  soon 
visible  in  the  thorough  revolution  introduced  into  every  department* 
Old  incumbents  in  office  were  ejected  without  ceremony,  to  make  way 
for  new  favourites.  The  Flemings,  in  particular,  were  placed  in  every 
considerable  post,  and  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  intrusted 
to  their  keeping.  No  length  or  degree  of  service  was  allowed  to  plead  in 
behalf  of  the  ancient  occupant.  The  m^quis  and  marchioness  <^  Moya, 
the  personal  friends  of  ute  late  queen,  and  who  had  been  particularly 
recommended  by  her  to  her  daughter's  favour,  were  forcibly  expelled 
from  Segovia,  whose  strong  citadel  was  given  to  Don  Juan  Manuel. 
There  were  no  limits  to  the  estates  and  honours  lavished  on  this  cmfty 
minion. 

The  style  of  living  at  the  court  was  on  the  most  thoughtless  scale  of 
wasteful  expenditure.  The  public  revenues,  notwithstanding  liberal 
appropriations  by  the  late  cortes,  were  wholly  unequal  to  it.  To  su^^ly 
the  deficit,  offices  were  sold  to  ike  highest  bidder.  The  income  drawn 
from  the  silk  manufactures  of  Granada,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
defray  King  Ferdinand's  pension,  was  assigned  by  Philip  to  one  of  the 
royal  tre.asurers.  Fortunately,  Ximenes  obtained  possession  of  the  osder; 
and  had  the  boldness  to  tear  it  in  pieoes«  He  then  waited  on  the  young 
monarch,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  recklessness  of  measures 
which  must  infallibly  ruin  his  credit  with  the  people.  Philip  yielded  in 
this  instance ;  but,  although  he  treated  the  archbishop  with  the  greatest 
outward  deference,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  habitual  influence  ove? 
his  counsels  claimed  for  the  prelate  by  his  adulatory  biographers. 

All  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  disgust  and  disquietude  throughout 
the  nation.  The  most  alarming  symptoms  of  insubordination  began  to 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Andalusia,  in  particular,  a 
confederation  of  the  nobles  was  organised,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  queen  from  the  duress  in  which  it  wus  said  she  was  held  by 
her  husband.  At  the  same  time  the  most  tumultifeus  scones  were 
exhibited  in  Cordova,  in  consequence  of  the  high  hand  with  which  the 
Inquisition  was  carrying  matters  there.  Members  of  many  of  the 
principal  feonilies,  incluiung  persons  of  both  sexes,  had  been  an*ested  on 
the  chJEirge  of  heresy.  This  sweeping  proscription  provoked  an  insurreo- 
tion,  coimtenanced  by  the  marquis  of  Priego,  in  which  the  prisons  weise- 
broken  open,  and  Lucero,  an  inquisitor  who  had  made  himself  deservedli^ 
odious  by  his  cruelties,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  populace,  f    The  grand  inquisitor,  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville, 

*  Joanna  on  this  occasion  TTas  caroftil  to  insx)eci  tho  powers  of  the  deputies  herself,  to 
see  they  were  all  regularly  authenticated.    Singular  astuteness  for  a  madwoman  ! 

t  Lucero  (whom  honest  Martyr,  with  a  sort  of  backhanded  pun,  usually  nicknames 
Tenebrero)  resumed  his  inquisitorial  ftinctions  on  Philip's  death.  Among  his  subsequent 
victims  was  the  good  archbishop  Talavero,  whose  last  days  were  embittei'ed  by  his  perse- 
cution.   His  ins^e  violence  at  length  provoked  again  the  interference,  of  government. 
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the  Bteady  friend  of  Columbus,  but  wkose  name  is  unhappily  r^iisteied 
on  some  of  the  darkest  pages  of  the  Mbunal,  was  so  intimidated  as  to 
resif^n  his  office.  The  whole  affair  was  referred  to  the  royal  council  by 
Philip,  whose  Flemish  education  had  not  predisposed  him  to  any  rerer- 
enoe  for  the  institution ;  a  circumstance  which  operated  quite  as  much  to 
his  prejudice  with  Ihe  more  bigoted  part  of  tne  nation,  as  his  reaUhf 
exceptionable  acts. 

The  minds  of  the  wise  and  good  were  filled  with  sadness  as  they 
listened  to  the  low  murmurs  of  popular  discontent,  which  seemed  to  be 
gradually  swelling  into  strength  for  some  terrible  convulsion  ;  and  tiier 
looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  halcyon  days  which  they  had  enjoyed 
tmder  the  temperate  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Catholic  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pursuing  his  voyage  to 
Naples.  He  had  been  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  visit  his 
new  dominions  soon  after  the  conquest.  He  now  went ;  less,  however, 
in  compliance  with  that  request,  than  to  relieve  his  own  mind  by 
assuring  himself  of  the  fidehty  of  his  viceroy,  Gbnsalvo  de  Cordova. 
That  illustrious  man  had  not  escaped  the  usual  lot  of  hnmanity ;  hu 
brilliant  successes  had  brought  on  him  a  full  measure  of  the  envy  which 
seems  to  wait  on  merit  like  its  shadow.  Even  men  like  Bojas,  the 
Castilian  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Prospero  Colonna,  the  distinguished 
Italian  commander,  condescended  to  employ  their  influence  at  court  to 
depreciate  the  Great  Captain's  services,  and  raise  suspicions  of  his  loyalty. 
His  courteous  manners,  bountiful  largesses,  and  magnificent  style  of 
living,  were  represented  as  politic  arts  to  seduce  the  afiections  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  people.  His  services  were  in  the  market  for  the  highest 
bidder.  He  had  received  the  most  splendid  offers  from  the  king  of  France 
and  the  pope.  He  had  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Maximilian  and 
Philip,  who  would  purchase  his  adhesion,  if  possible,  to  the  latter,  at 
any  price ;  and,  if  he  had  not  hitherto  committed  himself  by  any  overt 
act,  it  seemed  probable  he  was  only  waiting  to  be  detemnned  in  his 
future  course  by  the  result  of  King  Ferdinand's  stru^le  with  his 
son-in-law.* 

These  suggestions,  in  which  some  truth,  as  usual,  was  mingled  with  a 
large  infusion  of  error,  gradually  excited  more  and  more  uneasiness  in 
the  breast  of  the  cautious  and  naturally  distrustful  Ferdinand.  He  at 
first  endeavoured  to  abrid^  the  powers  of  the  Great  Captain  by  recalling 
half  the  troops  iiL  his  service,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
kingdom.  He  tnen  took  the  decisive  step  of  ordering  his  return  to 
Castile,  on  pretence  of  employing  him  in  aj9&irs  of  great  importance  at 
home.  To  allure  him  more  effectually,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself,  by 
an  oath,  to  transfer  to  him,  on  his  landing  in  Spain,  the  grand  master- 
ship of  St.  Jago,  with  all  its  princely  dependencies  and  emoluments,  the 
noblest  gift  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Finding  all  this  inefi^eotual, 
and  that  Gonsalvo  still  procrastinated  his  return  on  various  pretexts,  the 

His  case  was  referred  to  a  special  commission,  with  Ximenes  at  its  head.  Sentenoe  was 
pronouuced  against  him.  The  prisons  he  had  filled  were  emptied.  His  judgments  were 
reversed  as  founded  on  insufficient  and  frivolous  grounds.  But  alas !  what  was  <-.>ita  to  the 
hundreds  he  had  consigned  to  the  stake,  and  the  thousands  he  had  plunged  in  miseiy! 
He  was  in  the  end  sentenced,  —not  to  be  roasted  alive,— but  to  retire  to  his  own  hvoaBas, 
and  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister  I 

*  Oonsalvo,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king,  notices  these  impatations,  so  pr«jiididilto 
nifl  honour.  He  implores  his  master  to  take  no  precipitate  measures  in  conaequenoeL  and 
concludes  with  the  most  vehement  protestations  of  l<^ty  and  devotion  to  his  servioo. 
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king's  unieasiness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  determined  to  press 
his  own  departure  for  Naples,  and  bring  back,  if  not  too  late,  his  too 
powerful  vassal. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1506,  Ferdinand  embarked  at  Barcelona,  on 
board  a  well-armed  squadron  of  Catalan  galleys ;  taking  with  him  his 
young  and  beautiful  bride,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Aragonese  nobles. 
On  the  24th  of  the  month,  after  a  boisterous  and  tedious  passage,  he 
reached  the  port  of  G«noa.  Here,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Great  Captain,  who,  advised  of  the  king's  movements,  had  come  from 
Naples  with  a  small  fleet  to  meet  him.  This  frank  conduct  of  his  general, 
if  it  did  not  disarm  Ferdinand  of  his  suspicions,  showed  him  the  policy 
of  concealing  them ;  and  he  treated  Gonsalvo  with  all  the  consideration 
and  show  of  confidence  which  mi^ht  impose,  not  merely  on  the  public, 
but  on  the  immediate  subject  of  mem. 

The  Italian  writers  of  the  time  express  their  astonishment  that  the 
Spanish  general  should  have  so  blindly  trusted  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  suspicious  master.  But  he,  doubuess,  felt  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  good  reason 
for  impeaching  this.  His  most  equivocal  act  was  his  delay  to  obey  the 
royal  summons;  but  much  weight  is  reasonably  due  to  his  own 
explanation,  that  he  was  deterred  by  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
arising  from  the  proposed  transfer  of  property  to  the  Angevin  barons, 
as  well  as  from  the  precipitate  disbanding  of  the  army,  which  it  required 
all  his  authority  to  prevent  from  breaking  into  open  mutiny.*  To  these 
motives  may  be  probably  added  the  natural,  though  perhaps  unconscious, 
reluctance  to  relinquish  the  exalted  station,  little  short  of  absolute  sove- 
rei^ty,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  filled. 

He  had,  indeed,  lorded  it  over  his  viceroyalty  with  most  princely 
sway ;  but  he  had  assumed  no  powers  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by 
his  services  and  peculiar  situation.  His  public  operations  in  Italy  had 
been  uniformly  conducted  for  the  advantage  of  his  countrv,  and,  until 
the  late  final  treaty  with  France,  were  maimy  directed  to  the  expulsion 
of  that  power  beyond  the  Alps.  Since  that  event,  he  had  busily  occupied 
himself  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Naples,  for  which  he  made  many 
excellent  provisions,  contriving  by  his  consummate  address  to  reconcile 
the  most  conflicting  interests  and  parties.  Although  the  idol  of  the 
^fmJ  and  of  the  people,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  attempt 
to  pervert  his  popularity  to  an  unworthy  purpose.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  his  having  been  corrupted,  or  even  dazzled,  by  the  splendid 
offers  repeatedly  made  him  by  the  different  potentates  of  Europe.  On 
the  contrary,  the  proud  answer  recorded  of  him,  to  Pope  Julius  the 
Second,  breathes  a  spirit  of  determined  loyalty,  perfectly  irreconcilable 
with  anything  sinister  or  selfish  in  his  motives.  The  Italian  writers  of 
the  time,  who  affect  to  speak  of  these  motives  with  some  distrust,  were 
little  accustomed  to  such  examples  of  steady^devotion ;  f  but  the  historian, 

*  There  are  seyeral  letters  from  OonBalvo,  in  the  year  1506,  announoinff  his  speedy 
return,  and  en>laining  the  postponement  of  it  by  the  unsettled  state  of  uie  kingdom, 
•which,  indeed,  forms  the  burden  of  his  correspondence  at  this  time. 

t  This  way  of  damning  a  character  by  suxiniso,  is  very  common  with  Italian  writers  of 
this  age,  who  uniformly  resort  to  the  very  worst  motive  as  the  key  of  whatever  is  dubious 
or  inexplicable  in  conduct.  Not  a  sudden  death,  for  example,  occum;  without  at  least  a 
sofjMMo  of  poison  from  some  hand  or  other.  What  a  fearf\il  oommentuy  on  the  m<»«Is  of 
thelandl 
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who  reviews  all  the  oircuuistances,  must  admit  that  there  was  nothing  to 
jostify  such  distrust)  and  that  the  only  exceptionable  acts  in  Gonsalyo's 
administration  were  performed,  not  to  advance  his  own  interests,  Imt 
those  of  his  master,  and  in  too  strict  obedience  to  his  commands.  King 
Ferdinand  was  the  last  person  who  had  cause  to  complain  of  them. 

After  quitting  Genoa,  the  royal  squadron  was  driven  by  contnuy 
winds  into  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Portofino,  where  Ferdinaaa 
received  intelligence  which  promised  to  change  his  destination  altogetiiar. 
Tliis  was  tiie  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the  young  king  of  Castile. 

This  event,  so  unexpected  and  awfully  sudden,  was  occasioned  by  a 
fever,  brought  on  by  too  violent  exercise  at  a  game  of  ball,  at  an  enter- 
tainment made  for  Philip  by  his  favourite,  Manuel,  in  Burgos,  where  the 
court  was  then  held.  Tnrough  the  unskilfulness  of  his  physicians,  as  it 
was  said,  who  neglected  to  bleed  him,  the  disorder  rapidly  gained 
ground ;  *  and  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  attack,  being  the  25th  of 
September,  1606,  he  breathed  his  last.f  He  was  but  twenty-eight  yean 
ola;  of  which  brief  period  he  had  enjoyed,  or  endured,  the  ^'golden 
cares"  of  sovereignty  but  little  more  than  two  months,  dating  from  his 
recognition  by  the  cortes.  His  body,  after  being  embalmed,  lay  in  state 
for  two  days,  decorated  with  the  insignia, — ^the  mockery  of  royalty,  as  it 
hcui  proved  t^  him, — and  was  then  deposited  in  the  convent  of  MirafloreSy. 
near  Burgos,  to  await  its  Unal  removal  to  Granada,  agreeably  to  his  last 
request. 

Philip  was  of  the  middle  height;  he  had  a  fair  florid  complexion, 
regular  features,  long  flowing  locks,  and  a  well-made,  symmetrioal 
figure.  Indeed,  he  was  so  esteemed  for  comeliness  both  of  person  and 
countenance,  that  he  is  des^nated  on  the  roll  of  Spanish  sovereigns  as 
Felipe  £1  Hermoso,  or  the  Handsome.  His  mental  endowments  were 
not  so  extraordinary.  The  father  of  Charles  the  Fifth' possessed  scaroely 
a  single  quality  in  common  with  his  remarkable  son.  He  was  ra^  ania 
impetuous  in  nis  temper,  frank,  and  careless.  He  was  bom  to  great 
expectations,  and  early  accustomed  to  command,  which  seemed  to  fill 
him  with  a  crude,  intemperate  ambition,  impatient  alike  of  control  and 
counsel.  He  was  not  without  generous,  and  even  magnanimous 
sentiments ;  but  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
whether  for  good  or  evil ;  and,  as  he  was  naturally  indolent  and  fond  of 
pleasure,  he  willingly  reposed  the  burden  of  government  on  others,  who» 
as  iisual,  thought  more  of  their  own  interests  tliau  those  of  the  public. 
His  early  education  exempted  him  from  the  bigotry  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  hod  he  lived,  he  might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
grievous  abuses  of  the  Inquisition.  As  it  was,  his  premature  death 
deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  compensating,  by  this  single  good 
act,  the  manifold  mischief  of  his  administration. 

This  event,  too  improbable  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  calcnlationB 
of  the  most  far-sight^  politician,  spread  general  consternation  throughout 

*  Philip's  disorder  was  lightly  regarded  at  first  by  his  Flemish  physicians,  whoso  practice 
and  predictions  were  alike  condemned  by  their  coac^utor  Ludovico  Marliauo,  au  Italiiui 
doctor,  highly  commended  by  Martyr,  as  "inter  philosophos  et  medicos  luoida  lampcus." 
He  was  at  least  the  better  prophet  on  this  ocoaaiou. 

t  Fortunately  for  Ferdiuand^s  reputation,  Philip's  death  was  attended  by  too  ixnequivocal 
circumstances,  and  recorded  bv  too  many  eyewitnesses,  .to  admit  the  suggestion  of  poison. 
It  seems  he  drank  freely  of  cold  water  whu^  -vexy  botw  The  fever  he  brought  on  waa  aii 
epidemic,  which  at  that  time  afflicted  Castile. 
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the  ooimtry.  The  old  adherents  of  Ferdinand,  tdili  Ximenes  at  theii* 
head,  now  looked  forward  with  eonfidence  to  his  re-establishment 
in  the  regency.  Many  others,  however,  like  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
whose  loyalty  to  their  old  master  had  not  been  proof  against  the  times, 
viewed  this  with  some  appreheniaon.  Others,  again,  who  had  openly 
from  the  first  linked  their  fortunes  to  those  of  his  rival,  as  the  duke  of 
Najara,  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  and,  above  all,  Don  Juaji  Manuel,  saw 
in  it  their  certain  ruin,  and  turned  ti^eir  thoughts  towards  Maximilian, 
or  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  monarch  whose  connexion  with  the 
royal  family  might  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  interference  in  the 
government.  On  Philip's  Flemish  followers  the  tidings  fell  like  a 
munderbolt;  and  in  their  bewilderment  they  seemed  like  so  many 
famished  birds  of  prey,  still  hovering  round  the  half-devoured  caroass 
from  which  they  had  been  unceremoniously  scared. 

The  weight  of  talent  and  popular  consideration  was  undoubtedly  on 
the  king's  side.  The  most  formidable  of  the  opposition,  Manuel,  had 
declined  greatly  in  credit  with  the  nation  during  the  short,  disastrous 
period  of  his  administration ;  while  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  might 
be  considered  as  the  leader  of  Ferdinand's  party,  possessed  talents, 
energy,  and  reputed  sanctity  of  character,  wluch,  combined  with  the 
authority  of  his  station,  gave  him  unbounded  influence  over  all  class^ 
of  the  OastiHans.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  land,  in  this  emergency,  that 
the  primacy  was  in  such  able  hands.  It  justified  the  wisdom  of  Isabella's 
choice,  made  in  opposition,  it  may  be  remembered,  to  the  wishes  of 
Ferdinand,  who  was  now  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from.  it. 

That  prelate,  foreseeing  the  anarchy  likely  to  arise  on  Philip's  death, 
assembled  the  nobility  present  at  the  court,  in  his  own  palace,  the  day 
before  this  event  took  place.  It  was  there  agreed  to  name  a  provisional 
council,  or  regency,  who  should  carry  on  the  government,  and  provide 
for  the  tranqmllity  of  the  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  seven  members,  wiUi 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  at  its  head ;  the  duke  of  Infantado ;  the  grand 
constable  and  the  admiral  of  Castile,  hoih  connected  with  the  royal 
family;  the  duke  of  Kajara,  a  principal  leader  of  the  opposite  faction; 
and  two  Flemish  lords.    No  mention  was  made  of  Manuel. 

The  nobles,  in  a  subsequent  convention  on  the  1st  of  October,  ratified 
these  proceedings,  and  bound  themselves  not  to  carry  on  private  war,  or 
attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  the  queen's  person,  and  to  employ  all 
their  authority  in  supporting  the  provisional  government,  whose  term 
was  limited  to  the  end  of  December. 

A  meeting  of  cortes  was  wanting  to  give  validity  to  their  acts,  as  well 
-as  to  express  the  popular  will  in  reference  to  a  permanent  settlement  (rf 
the  government.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  the 
king's  friends,  as  to  the  expediency  of  summoning  that  body  at  ihis 
crisis;  but  the  greatest  impediment  arose  from  the  queen's  refusal  to 
sign  the  writs. 

This  unhappy  lady's  condition  had  become  truly  deplorable.  During 
her  husband's  illness  she  had  never  left  his  bedside ;  but  neither  then, 
nor  since  his  death,  had  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear.  She  remained  in  a 
state  of  stupid  insensibility,  sitting  in  a  darkened  apartment,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  lips  closed,  as  mute  and  immovable  as  a 
statue.  When  applied  to  for  issuing  the  necessary  summons  for  the 
H3ortes,  or  to  make  appoinl^nonts  to  office,  or  for  any  other  pressing 
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busmess  which  required  her  signature,  she  replied,  <<My  father  frill 
attend  to  all  this  when  he  returns ;  he  is  mucn  more  conversant  wiA 
business  than  I  am ;  I  have  no  other  duties  now  but  to  pray  iat  the 
soul  of  my  departed  husband.''  The  only  orders  she  wqs  known  to  sign 
were  for  payine  the  salaries  of  her  Flemish  musicians ;  for  in  her  abJMt 
state  she  found  some  consolation  in  music,  of  which  she  had  men 
passionately  fond  from  childhood.  The  few  remarks  which  she  uttered 
were  discreet  and  sensible,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  general 
extravagance  of  her  actions.  On  the  whole,  however,  her  pertinadtyin 
refusing  to  sign  anything  was  attended  with  as  much  good  as  evil,  smoe 
it  prevented  her  name  from  being  used,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
often  been,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  for  pernicious  and  poHy 
purposes. 

1^  inding  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  queen's  co-operation,  the  oonnoil 
at  length  resolved  to  issue  the  writs  of  summons  in  tneir  own  name,  as  a 
measure  justified  by  necessity.  The  place  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  Buigos 
in  the  ensuing  month  of  November ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  that  the 
different  cities  should  instruct  their  representatives  in  their  views 
respecting  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  ^vemment. 

Lone:  l^fore  this,  indeed  immediately  anier  Philip's  death,  letters  had 
been  dispatched  by  Ximenes  and  his  friends  to  the  Catholic  king, 
acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  urging  his  immediate 
return  to  Castile.  He  received  them  at  Portofino.  He  determined, 
however,  to  continue  his  voyage,  in  which  he  had  already  advanced  so 
far,  to  Naples.  The  wary  monarch  perhaps  thought  that  the  Castilians, 
whose  attachment  to  his  own  person  he  might  with  some  reason  distrust, 
would  not  be  the  less  inclined  to  his  rule  after  having  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  anarchy.  In  his  reply,  therefore,  after  briefly  expressing  a  decent 
regret  at  the  imtimely  deatn  of  his  son-in-law,  and  his  undoubting  con- 
fidence in  the  loyally  of  the  Castilians  to  their  queen  his  daughter,  he 
prudently  intimates  that  he  retains  nothing  but  kindly  recollections  of 
his  ancient  subjects,  and  promises  to  use  all  possible  dispatch  in  adjusting 
the  affairs  of  Naples,  that  he  may  again  return  to  them. 

After  this,  the  king  resumed  his  voyage,  and  having  touched  at  several 
places  on  the  coast,  in  all  which  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
arrived  before  the  capital  of  his  new  dominions  in  the  latter  part  of 
October.  All  were  anxious,  says  the  great  Tuscan  historian  of  the  time, 
to  behold  the  prince  who  had  acquired  a  mighty  reputation  throughout 
Europe  for  his  victories  both  over  Christian  and  infidel,  and  whose  name 
was  evcry«7here  revered  for  the  wisdom  and  equity  with  which  he  had 
ruled  in  his  own  kingdom.  They  looked  to  his  coming,  therefore,  as  an 
event  fraught  with  importance,  not  merely  to  Naples,  but  to  all  Italy, 
where  his  personal  presence  and  authority  might  do  so  much  to  heal 
existing  feuds,  and  establish  permanent  tranquUlity.  The  Neapolitans, 
in  particular,  were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  his  arrival.  The  most  splen- 
did preparations  were  made  for  his  reception.  A  fleet  of  twenty  vessels 
of  war  came  out  to  meet  him  and  conduct  him  into  port ;  and,  as  he 
touched  the  shores  of  his  new  dominions,  the  air  was  rent  with  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  with  the  thunders  of  artillery  from  the  fortresses 
which  crowned  the  heights  of  the  city,  and  from  the  gallant  navy  which 
rodo  in  her  waters. 

The  faithful  chronicler  of  Los  Palacios,  who  generally  officiates  as  the 
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mtister  of  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  dilates  with  great  complacency 
on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  celebration,  even  to  the  minutest  details 
of  the  costume  worn  by  the  kin^  and  his  nobility.  According  to  him, 
the  monarch  was  arrayed  in  a  long  flowing  mantle  of  crimson  velvet, 
lined  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  On  his  head  was  a  black  velvet 
bonnet,  garnished  with  a  resplendent  ruby,  and  a  pearl  of  inestimable 

Srice.  He  rode  a  noble  white  charger,  whose  burnished  caparisons 
azzled  the  eye  with  their  splendour.  By  his  side  was  his  young  queen, 
mounted  on  a  milk-white  palfrey,  and  wearing  a  skirt,  or  under-garment, 
of  rich  brocade,  and  a  French  robe,  simply  fastened  with  clasps,  or  loops 
of  fine-wrought  gold. 

On  the  mole  they  were  received  by  the  Great  Captain,  who,  surrounded 
by  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  his  silken  array  of  pages  wearing  his 
device,  displayed  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his  household.  After 
passing  under  a  triumphal  arch,  where  Ferdinand  swore  to  respect  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  Naples,  the  royal  pair  moved  forward  under  a 
gorgeous  canopy,  borne  by  the  members  of  the  municipality,  while  the 
reins  of  their  steeds  were  held  by  some  of  the  principal  nobles.  After 
them  followed  the  other  lords  and  cavaliers  ot  the  kingdom,  with  the 
clergy,  and  ambassadors  assembled  from  every  part  of  Italy  and  Europe, 
bearing  congratulations  and  presents  from  their  respective  courts.  As 
the  procession  halted  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  city,  it  was  greeted 
with  joyous  bursts  of  music  from  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  knights  and 
ladies,  who  did  homage  by  kneeling  down  and  saluting  the  hands  of  their 
new  sovereigns.  At  length,  after  defiling  through  the  principal  streets 
and  squares,  it  reached  the  great  cathedral,  where  the  day  was  devoutly 
closed  with  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Ferdinand  was  too  severe  an  economist  of  time  to  waste  it  willingly  on 
idle  pomp  and  ceremonial.  His  heart  swelled  with  satisfaction,  however, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  magnificent  capital  thus  laid  at  his  feet,  and  pouring 
forth  9ie  most  lively  expressions  of  a  loyalty  which  of  late  he  had  been 
led  to  distrust.  With  ail  his  impatience,  therefore,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  rebuke  this  spirit,  by  abridging  the  season  of  hilarity;  but,  after 
allowing  sufiicient  scope  tor  its  indulgence,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  great  purposes  of  his  visit. 

He  summoned  a  parliament-general  of  the  kingdom,  where,  after  his 
own  recognition,  oaths  of  allegiance  were  tendered  to  his  daughter 
Joanna  and  her  posterity,  as  his  successors,  without  any  allusion  being 
made  to  the  rignts  of  ms  wife.  This  was  a  clear  evasion  of  the  treaty 
with  France  ;  but  Ferdinand,  though  late,  was  too  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
that  stipulation,  which  secured  the  reversion  of  his  wife's  dower  to  the 
latter  crown,  to  allow  it  to  receive  any  sanction  from  the  Neapolitans. 

Another,  and  scarcely  less  disastrous  provision  of  the  treaty,  he  com- 
plied with  in  better  faith.  This  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Angevin 
proprietors  in  their  ancient  estates ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  already 
noticed,  had  been  parcelled  out  among  his  own  foUowers,  both  Spaniards 
and  Italians.  It  was  of  course  a  work  of  exti*aordinary  difficulty  and 
vexation.  When  any  fiaw  or  impediment  could  be  raised  in  the  Angevin 
title,  the  transfer  was  evaded.  When  it  could  not,  a  grant  of  other  land 
or  money  was  substituted,  if  possible.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
equivalent,  which  probably  was  not  very  scrupulously  meted  out,  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  by  the  Aragonese  proprietor.     To  accomplish  this, 
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tiio  kin^  was  oompelled  to  draw  loi^gely  on  the  royal  patrimony  in  Napks^ 
as  well  as  to  make  liberal  appropriations  of  land  and  rents  in  hia  nstift 
dominions.  As  all  tliis  proved  insufficient,  he  was  driven  to  tlie  expedient 
of  replenishing  the  exchequer  by  draughts  on  his  new  subjects. 

The  residt,  although,  effected  without  violence  or  disorder,  was  imffirtir- 
factory  to  all  parties.  The  Angevins  rarely  received  the  foil  exbesi  of 
their  demands.  The  loyal  partisans  of  Aragon  saw  the  fbnts  of  many  a 
liai*d- fought  buttle  snatcmed  from  their  grasp,  to  be  given  back  aninio  their 
enemies.*  Lastly,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  instead  of  the  mvoors  and 
immunities  incident  to  a  new  reign,  found  themselves  burdened  witik 
additional  imposts,  which,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  wen 

S^rfectly  intolerable.  So  soon  were  the  fair  expectations  formed  of  Fer- 
niuxd's  coming,  like  most  other  indefinite  expectations,  clouded  over  W 
disappointment ;  and  such  were  some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  disgraeefiu 
treaty  with  Louis  the  Twelfth. 


CHAPTEE   XX. 

FKRDIKAXD's  RETURSr   AND  AQBKCY— GOKBALYO't  MONOVBS  AKD  RXTUtBfERT. 

1506—1509. 

Joanna's  mad  Conduct — Blie  changes  her  Ministers — ^Disorders  in  Castilo — ^Ferdlnandli 
Politic  Behaviour — Ho  leaves  Naples — His  Brilliant  Reception  by  liouja  XIL— 
Honours  to  (tousaIvo — Fci'dinond's  return  to  Castile — His  excessive  Severity — 2Se^Ldt$ 
of  the  Great  Captain — His  honourable  Retirement. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  in  Naples,  the  representatires  of 
most  of  the  cities  summoned  by  the  provisional  govenmient  had  assembled 
in  Burgos,  (Nov.  1506).  Before  entering  on  business,  they  were  desirouf 
to  obtain  the  queen*  s  sanction  to  their  proceedings.  A  committee  waited 
on  her  for  that  purpose,  but  she  obstinately  refWd  to  give  them  audience. 

She  still  continued  plunged  in  moody  melancholy,  exhibiting,  however, 
occasionally  the  wildest  freaks  of  insanity.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
December,  she  determined  to  leave  Burgos,  and  remove  her  husband's 
remains  to  their  final  resting-place  in  Granada.  She  insisted  on  seeing 
them  herself,  before  her  departure.  The  remonstrances  of  her  oounsellors, 
and  the  holy  men  of  the  monasterjrof  Miraflores,  proved  equally  froitlesB. 
Opposition  only  roused  her  passions  into  frenzy,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  comply  with  lier  mad  humours.  The  cori)se  was  removed  from  the 
vault ;  the  two  coffins  of  load  and  wood  were  opened,  and  such  as  chose 
gazed  on  the  mouldering  relics,  which,  notwithstanding  their  having 
been  embalmed,  exhibited  scarcely  a  trace  of  humanity.  The  qneen  was 
not  satisfied  till  she  touched  them  with  her  own  hand ;  which  she  did 
without  shedding  a  tear,  or  testifying  the  least  emotion.  The  unfortanate 
lady,  indeed,  was  said  never  to  nave  been  seen  to  weep  sinoe  she  detected 
her  husband's  intrigue  with  the  Flemish  courtesan. 

The  body  was  then  plaoed  on  a  magnificent  oar,  or  hearse,  drawn  by 

*  Such  for  example  was  the  fate  of  the  dongh^  little  cavalier,  Pedro  de  la  Fttm,  tin 
aallant  Leyva,  ao  celebrated  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Charles  V.,  the  ambaasadorRojas, 
xhe  Quixotic  Paredea  and  others,  The  last  of  these  adventurers,  according:  to  Mariana, 
ondcavoorod  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  diiving  the  trade  of  »  corsair  in  the  Lgnat. 
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four  horses.  It  was  accompanidd  by  a  loAg  train  of  eoclesiastics  and 
nobles,  who,  together  with  the  queen,  left  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  December.  She  made  her  journeys  by  nieht,  saying,  that  "  a 
widow,  who  had  lost  the  sun  of  her  own  soul,  should  never  expose  her- 
self to  the  light  of  day."  When  she  halted,  the  body  was  deposited  in 
some  church  or  monastery,  where  the  funeral  services  were  performed, 
as  if  her  husband  had  just  died ;  and  a  corps  of  armed  men  kept  con- 
stant guard,  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  with  tiie  view  of  preventing  any 
female  from  profaning  the  place  by  her  presence:  for  Joanna  still  retained 
the  same  jealousy  of  her  sex  which  she  had  unhappily  so  much  cause  to 
feel  during  Philip's  lifetime. 

In  a  subsequent  journey,  when  at  a'short  distance  from  Torquemada, 
she  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  carried  into  the  court-yard  of  a  convent, 
occupied,  as  she  supposed,  by  monks.  She  was  filled  with  horror,  how- 
ever, on  finding  it  a  nunnery,  and  immediately  commanded  the  body  to 
be  removed  into  the  open  fields.  Here  she  encamped  with  her  whole 
party  at  dead  of  night ;  not,  however,  until  she  had  caused  the  coffins 
to  be  unsealed,  that  she  might  satisfy  herself  of  the  safety  of  her  hus- 
band's relics :  although  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  torches,  during 
the  time,  from  being  extinguished  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
leaving  the  company  in  total  darkness.* 

These  mad  pranks,  savouring  of  absoluto  idiocy,  were  occasioiially 
chequered  by  other  acts  of  more  intolligenoe,  but  not  less  startling.  She 
had  early  shown  a  disgust  to  her  fSather's  old  counsellors,  and  especially 
to  Ximenes,  who,  she  thought,  interfered  too  authoritatively  in  her 
domestic  concerns.  Before  leaving  Burgos,  however,  she  electrified  her 
husband's  adherents  by  revoking  all  grants  made  by  the  crown  since 
Isabella's  death.  This,  almost  tibe  only  act  she  was  ever  known  to  sign, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  courtiy  tnbe  of  sycophants,  on  whom  the 
golden  favours  of  the  late  reign  had  been  so  prodigally  showered.  At 
file  same  time  she  reformed  her  privy  council,  by  dismissing  the  present 
members,  and  reinstating  those  appointed  by  her  royal  mother,  sarcas-> 
tically  teUmg  one  of  the  ejected  counsellors,  that  *'he  might  go  and 
complete  his  studies  at  Salamanca."  The  remark  had  a  biting  edge  to  it,^ 
as  the  worthy  jurist  was  reputed  somewhat  low  in  his  scholarship. 

These  partial  gleams  of  intelligence,  directed  in  this  peculiar  way  too,. 
led  many  to  discern  the  secret  influence  of  her  father.  She  still,  how- 
ever, pCTtinaciously  refused  to  sanction  any  measures  of  cojrtes  for  hia 
recall ;  and,  when  pressed  by  that  body  on  this  and  other  matters,  at  an 
audience  which  she  granted  before  leaving  Burgos,  she  plainly  told 
them  "  to  return  to  their  quarters,  and  not  to  meddle  further  in  the 
public  business  without  her  express  commands."  Not  long  after  this, 
the  legislature  was  prorogued  by  the  royal  council  for  four  months. 

The  term  assigned  for  the  provisional  government  exi)ired  in  Decem- 
ber, and  was  not  renewed.    No  other  regency  was  appointed  by  the 

• 

*  A  foolish  Carthusian  monk  filled  Joanna  with  absurd  hopes  of  her  husband's  returning 
to  life,  which,  he  assured  her,  had  happened,  as  he  had  read,  to  a  certain  prince,  after  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years.  As  Phuip  was  disembowelled,  he  was  Imrdly  in  a  conditkm 
fbr  suoh  an  auspicious  event.  The  queen,  however,  seems  to  have  been  caught  with  the 
idea.  Martyr  loses  all  patience  at  the  inventions  of  this  "  blactero  cucuUatus,"  as  he  calls 
him  in  his  abominable  Latin,  as  well  as  at  the  mad  pranks  of  the  queen,  and  the  ridiculous 
fififore  iR^ich  he  and  the  otfamr  grave  personages  of  the  court  were  oompelled  to  msike  oa 
the  occasion.    It  is  impossible  t«  read  his  Jeremiads  on  the  subject  without  a  smile. 
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nobles;  and  the  kingdom,  without  even  the  shadow  of  proteetkm 
afforded  by  its  cortcs,  and  with  no  other  ^de  bat  its  crazy  soTerdgn, 
was  left  to  drift  at  random  amidst  the  winds  and  waves  of  faction.  Tms 
was  not  slow  in  brewing  in  every  quarter,  with  the  aid  especially  of  the 
overgrown  nobles,  whose  licence,  on  such  occasions  as  this,  proved  too 
plainly  that  public  tranouillity  was  not  founded  so  much  on  the  stabflify 
of  law  as  on  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign.* 

The  king's  enemies  in  the  meantime  were  pressing  their  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  urging  his  immediate  presence  in 
Spain.  Others  devised  schemes  for  marrying  the  poor  queen  to  the 
young  duke  of  Calabria,  or  some  other  prince  whose  years  or  incapacity 
might  enable  them  to  act  over  again  the  farce  of  king  Philip.  To  add 
to  the  troubles  occasioned  by  this  mesh  of  intrigue  and  faction,  the 
country,  which  of  late  years  had  suffered  from  scarcity,  was  visit^L  by 
pestilence,  that  fell  most  heavily  on  the  south.  In  Seville  alone,  Ber- 
naldez  reports  the  incredible  number  of  thirty  thousand  persons  to  have 
fallen  \'ictims  to  it. 

But,  althouffh  the  storm  was  thus  darkening  from  every  quarter,  there 
was  no  general  explosion  to  shake  the  state  to  its  foundations  as  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Orderly  habits,  if  not  principles,  had  been 
gradually  formed  under  the  long  reign  of  Isabella.  The  greet  mass  of 
the  people  had  learned  to  respect  the  operation,  and  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  law ;  and  notwithstanding  the  menacing  attitude,  the  bustle, 
and  transitorv  ebullitions  of  the  rival  factions,  there  seemed  a  manifest 
reluctance  to  break  up  the  established  order  of  things,  and,  by  deeds  of 
violence  and  bloodshed,  to  renew  the  days  of  ancient  anarchy. 

Much  of  this  good  result  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
vigorous  counsels  and  conduct  of  Ximenes,t  who,  together  with  the 
grand  constable  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  received  fuU  powers  from 
Ferdinand  to  act  in  his  name.  Much  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  politic 
conduct  of  the  king.  Far  from  an  intemperate  zeal  to  resume  the 
sceptre  of  Castile,  he  had  shown  throughout  a  discreet  forbearance.  He 
used  the  most  courteous  and  condescending  style  in  his  oommuni  cations 
to  the  nobles  and  the  municipalities,  expressing  his  entire  confidence  in 
their  patriotism,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  queen  his  daughter.  Through 
the  archbishop  and  other  important  agents,  he  had  taken  effectual 
measures  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  more  considerable  lords ;  until, 
at  length,  not  only  such  accommodating  statesmen  as  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  but  more  sturdy  opponents,  as  Villena,  Benavente,  and  Bejar, 

*  The  duke  of  Mediua  Sidonia,  son  of  the  nobleman  who  bore  so  honourable  a  part  in 
the  Granadine  war,  mustered  a  lai^o  force  by  land  and  sea  for  the  recovery  of  hia  ancient 
Ijatrimony  of  Gibraltar.  Isabella's  high  spirited  friend,  the  marchioness  of  Mova,  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  with  better  success,  during  her  husband's  iUness,  and  re- 
establislied  herself  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Segovia,  which  Philip  had  transferred  to 
Manuel.  "No  one  lamented  the  circumstance,"  says  Oviedo.  The  marchioness  closed 
her  life  not  long  after  this,  at  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Her  husband,  though  much 
older,  survived  her. 

t  Ximeues  equipped  and  paid  out  of  his  own  fUuds  a  strong  corps,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  protectmg  the  queen's  person,  but  quite  as  much  to  enforce  order  by  checking 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  grandees ;  a  stretch  of  authority  which  this  haughty  body 
could  iU  brook.  Zurita,  indeed,  who  thinks  the  archbishop  had  a  strong  relish  for  sovereign 
power,  accuses  him  of  being  '*  at  heart  much  more  of  a  king  than  a  fHar."  Gomez,  on  the 
contrary,  traces  every  political  act  of  his  to  the  purest  patriotism.  In  the  mixed  motives 
of  action,  Ximenes  might  probably  have  been  puzzled  himself  to  determine  how  much 
belonged  to  the  one  principle,  and  how  much  to  the  other. 
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were  brought  to  give  in  their  adhesioii  to  their  old  master.  Liberal 
promises,  indeed,  had  been  made  by  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of- his 
grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  been  made  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Castile.  But  the  promises  of  the  imperial  braggart  passed 
lightlv  with  the  more  considerate  Castilians,  who  knew  how  far  they 
usually  outstripped  his  performance,  and  who  felt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  their  true  interests  were  connected  with  those  of  a  prince  whose 
superior  talents  and  personal  relations  all  concurred  to  recommend  bim 
to  the  seat  which  he  had  once  so  honourably  occupied.  The  great  mass 
of  the  common  people,  too,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  alienation  of 
their  feelii^s  from  the  Catholic  king  by  his  recent  marriage,  were  driven 
by  the  evik  they  actually  suffered,  and  the  vague  apprehensions  of 
greater,  to  participate  in  the  same  sentiments ;  so  that,  in  less  than  eight 
months  from  Philip's  death,  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  to  have 
returned  to  its  allegiance  to  its  ancient  sovereign.  The  only  consider- 
able exceptions  were  Don  Juan  Manuel  and  the  duke  of  !^ajara.  The 
former  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  the  latter  possessed  too  chivalrous, 
or  too  stubborn,  a  temper  to  do  so. 

At  length,  the  Catholic  monarch,  having  completed  his  arrangements 
at  Naples,  and  waited  until  the  affairs  of  Castile  were  fully  ripe  for  his 
return,  set  sail  from  his  Italian  capital,  June  4th,  1507.  He  proposed 
to  touch  at  the  Genoese  port  of  Savona,  where  an  interview  had  been 
arranged  between  him  and  Louis  the  Twelfth.  During  his  residence 
in  Naples,  he  had  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  avoided  entering  into  the  local  politics  of  Italy, 
refusing  all  treaties  and  alliances  proposed  to  him  by  its  various  states, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive.  He  had  evaded  the  importunate 
solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  Maximilian  in  regard  to  the  Castilian 
regency,  and  had  declined,  moreover,  a  personal  conference  proposed  to 
him  by  the  emperor  during  his  stay  in  Italy.  After  the  great  work  of 
restoring  the  Angevins  to  tneir  estates,  he  had  thoroughly  re-organised 
the  interior  administration  of  the  kingdom;  creating  new  offices,  and 
entirely  new  departments.  He  made  large  reforms,  moreover,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  system,  demanded  by 
its  relations  as  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Lastly,  before 
leaving  the  city,  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  ancient  university. 

In  all  these  sagacious  measures  he  had  been  ably  assisted  by  his 
viceroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Ferdinand's  deportment  towards  the 
latter  nad  been  studied,  as  I  have  said,  to  efface  every  uncomfortable 
impression  from  his  mind.  On  his  first  arrival,  indeed,  the  king  had 
condescended  to  listen  to  complaints,  made  by  certain  officers  of  the 
exchequer  of  Gonsalvo's  waste  and  misapplication  of  the  public  moneys. 
The  general  simply  asked  leave  to  produce  his  own  accounts  in  nis 
defence.  The  first  item  which  he  read  aloud  was,  two  hundred  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  ducats,  given  in  ahns  to  the  monasteries 
and  the  poor,  to  secure  tneir  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  king's  enter- 
prise. The  second  was  seven  hundred  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety- four  ducats  to  the  spies  employed  in  his  service.  Other  charges, 
equally  preposterous,  followed ;  while  some  of  the  audience  stared 
incredulous,  others  laughed,  and  the  king  himself,  ashamed  of  the  paltry 
part  he  was  playing,  dismissed  the  whole  affidr  as  a  jest.    The  common 
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saying  of  cuetUtu  del  Gran  Capitan,  at  this  day,  attests  at  least  the 
pmular  fiuth  in  the  anecdote. 

From  tiiis  moment,  Ferdinand  oontinaed  to  i^ow  GbnsalTO  imboimded 
marks  of  confidence ;  adyisinf  with  him  on  all  important  matters,  and 
niffilPTTg  him  the  only  channel  of  royal  fayoar.  He  again  renewed,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  Ids  promise  to  resign  the  grandmastership  of 
St.  Jago  in  his  favour  on  their  retom  to  Sj^ain,  and  made  fcHrmal  ap^- 
cation  to  the  pope  to  confirm  it.  In  addition  to  the  prinoely  hmfoiirs 
already  conferrca  on  the  Great  Captain,  he  granted  him  the  noMe  dii^y 
of  Sessa,  by  an  instrument  which,  after  a  pompous  recapitulatioii  of  his 
stately  titles  and  manifold  services,  dedares  that  these  latter  vrere  too 
great  for  recompense.  Unfortunately  for  both  king  and  subject,  this 
was  too  true.* 

Gonsalvo  remained  a  day  or  two  behind  his  royal  master  in  Naples  to 
settle  his  private  afiairs.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  debts  incurred  Dy  h» 
own  generous  style  of  living,  he  had  assumed  those  oi  many  of  his  old 
companions  in  arms  with  whom  the  world  had  gone  less  prosperoiisly 
than  with  himself.  The  claims  of  his  creditors,  therefore,  nad  swt^en 
to  such  an  amount,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  them  fully,  he  was  driven  to 
sacrifice  part  of  the  domains  lately  granted  him.  Having  discharged  all 
the  obligations  of  a  man  of  honour,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  land  over 
which  he  had  ruled  vdth.  so  much  splendour  and  renown  for  nearly  tour 
years.  The  Neapolitans  in  a  body  followed  him  to  the  vessel;  and 
nobles,  cavaliers,  and  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  lingered  on  tl^ 
shore  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu.  Not  a  dry  eye,  says  the  historian,  was  t» 
be  seen.  So  completely  had  he  dazzled  their  imagmations,  and  captivated 
their  hearts,  by  liis  brilliant  and  popular  maimers,  his  munificent 
^irit,  and  the  equitip^  of  his  administration, — qualities  more  nse^,  and 
probably  more  rare  in  those  turbulent  times,  than  mHitaiy  talent.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  hy 
Prospero  Colonna,  and  in  that  of  viceroy  by  the  count  of  Ribagorza^ 
Ferdinand's  nephew. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  royal  fleet  of  Aragon  entered  the  little  port 
of  Savona,  where  the  king  ojt  Franco  had  a&eady  been  waiting  for  it 
several  days.  The  French  navy  was  ordered  out  to  receive  ihe  Catholic 
monarch;  and  the  vessels  on  either  side,  gaily  decorated  with  the 
national  flags  and  ensigns,  rivalled  each  other  in  me  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  their  equipments.  King  Ferdinand's  galleys  were  spread  with 
rich  carpets  and  awnings  of  yellow  and  scarlet,  ancf  every  sailor  in  the 
fleet  exhibited  the  same  gaudy-coloured  livery  of  the  royal  house  of 
Aragon.  Louis  the  Twemh  came  to  welcome  his  iUustrious  guests^ 
attended  by  a  gallant  train  of  his  nobility  and  chivalry ;  and,  in  order 
to  reciprocate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  t^e 
monarch  with  whom  ho  had  been  so  recently  at  deadly  feud,  immediately 
went  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  latter.  Horses  and  mules  richly 
caparisoned  awaited  them  at  the  landing.     The  French  king  mounting 

*  The  revenuos  from  his  various  estates  amounted  to  40,000  ducats.  Zurita  speaks  of 
another  instrumont.  a  public  manifesto  of  the  Catholic  king,  proclaimioff  to  the  world  his 
sense  of  his  general's  exalted  services  and  unimpeachable  loyalty.  This  sort  of  testimony 
8e«ms  to  contain  an  impUcation  not  veiy  flattering,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  so  improbable^ 
that  I  cannot  but  think  the  Ari^nese  historian  has  confounded  it  with  the  grant  of 
Sessa,  bearing  precisely  the  same  date,  Felwuary  25th,  aivl  containing  also,  though  inci- 
dentally, and  as  a  thing  of  course,  the  most  ample  tribute-  to  the  Ghreat  Captain. 


his  steed,  gallantly  placed  tiie  young  queen  of  Aragon  behind  Iiun. 
His  cavaliers  did  the  same  with  me  ladies  of  her  suite,  most  of  them 
Frenchwomen,  though  attired,  as  an  old  chronicler  of  the  nation 
rather  peevishly  complains,  after  the  Spanish  fashion ;  and  the  whole 
party,  with  the  ladies  en  croupe,  galloped  oS  to  the  royal  quarters  in 
Savona. 

Blithe  and  jocund  were  the  revels  which  rung  through  the  halls  ot 
this  fair  city  during  the  brief  residence  of  its  royal  visitors.  Abundamse 
of  good  cheer  had  been  provided  by  Louis's  orders,  writes  an  <^ 
cavalier,*  who  was  there  to  profit  by  it ;  and  the  larders  of  Savona  were 
filled  with  the  choicest  game,  and  its  cellars  well  stored  with  the- 
delicious  wines  of  Corsica,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  Among  the- 
followers  of  Louis  were  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the  brave  La  Palice^ 
the  veteran  D'Aubigny,  and  many  others  of  renown  who  had  so  lately 
measured  swords  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  and  who  now 
vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  them  these  more  grateful,  and  no  less 
honourable,  offices  of  chivalry. 

As  the  gallant  D'Aubigny  was  confined  to  his  apartment  by  the  gout, 
Ferdinand,  who  had  always  held  his  conduct  and  talents  in  high  esteem, 
complimented  him  by  a  visit  in  person.     But  no  one  exciteE  suck 
general  interest  and  attention  as  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  was  empha- 
tically the  hero   of   the  day.     At  least,    such   is  the  testimony  of* 
Guicoiardini,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  undue  partiality.     Maiiy  a 
Frenchman  there  had  had  bitter  experience  of  his  military  prowess. 
Many  others  had  grown  familiar  with  his  exploits  in  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  their  coimtrymen.     They  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  witii 
mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred,  and  could  scarcely  credit  their 
senses  as  they  beheld  the  bugbear  of  their  imaginations  distinguished 
above    all  others  for    "the  majesty    of   his    presence,    the    poHsheA 
elegance  of  his  discourse,  and  manners  in  which  dignity  was  blended 
witii  grace." 

But  none  were  so  open  in  their  admiration  as  King  Louis.  At  hia. 
request  Gonsalvo  was  admitted  te  sup  at  the  same  table  with  the 
Aragonese  sovereigns  and  himself.  During  the  repast  he  surveyed  hi» 
illustrious  guest  with  the  deepest  interest,  asking  hun  various  particularB- 
respecting  those  memorable  campaigns  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
France.  To  all  these  the  Great  Captain  responded  with  becoming- 
gravity,  says  the  chronicler ;  and  the  French  monarch  testified  hii 
satisfaction  at  parting,  by  taking  a  massive  chain  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship from  his  own  neck,  and  throwing  it  round  Gonsalvo's.  The 
historians  of  the  event  appear  to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  honour  conferred  on  the  Great  Captain,  by  thus- 
admitting  bim  to  the  same  table  with  three  crowned  heads;  and 
Guicciardini  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  more  glorious  epoch 
in  his  life  than  even  that  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  of 
Naples. 

During  this  intorview,  the  monarchs  held  repeated  conferences,  at 

*  For  fighting,  and  feasting,  and  all  the  generous  pastimes  of  chivalry,  none  of  the  old 
French  chroniclers  of  this  time  rivals  lyAuton.  He  is  the  very  PrtMseart  of  the  16th 
century.  A  part  of  his  work  still  remains  in  manuscript.  That  which  is  xninted  retains 
the  same  form,  I  believe,  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  public  by  Godefroy,  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  17th  century ;  while  many  an  iiiiisrior  chronider  and  mkemoir-monger  has  been 
published  and  republished,  with  all  the  lights  of  editorial  enidition. 
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wbieh  none  were  present  but  the  papal  envoy,  and  Loxds's  favotirite 
minister,  D^Amboise.  The  subject  of  oiscussion  can  only  be  conjectured 
by  the  subsequent  proceedings,  which  makes  it  probable  that  it  related 
to  Italy ;  ana  that  it  was  in  tliis  season  of  idle  dalliance  and  festivity 
that  the  two  princes  who  held  the  destinies  of  that  country  in  their 
hands  matured  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  so  disastrous  to  YenJee, 
and  reflecting  litde  credit  on  its  projectors,  either  on  the  score  of  good 
£uth  or  sound  policy.  But  to  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  retam 
hereafter. 

At  length,  after  enjoying  for  four  days  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
their  roy^  entertainer,  the  king  and  queen  of  Aragon  re-embarked,  and 
reached  their  own  port  of  Valencia,  an;er  various  detentions,  on  the  2(Hh 
of  July  1507.  Ferdinand,  having  rested  a  short  time  in  his  beautifal 
capital,  pressed  forward  to  Castile,  where  his  presence  was  eagerly 
expected.  On  the  borders  he  was  met  by  the  dukes  of  Albuouerque 
and  Medina  Celi,  his  faithful  follower  the  count  of  Oifuentes,  ana  many 
other  nobles  and  cavaliers.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  deputies  from 
many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and,  thus  escorted,  made 
his  entnr  into  it  by  the  way  of  Monteagudo,  on  the  21st  of  August. 
How  different  from  the  forlorn  and  outcast  condition  in  which  he  had 
quitted  the  coimtry  a  short  year  before  !  He  intimated  the  change  in 
his  own  circumstances  by  the  greater  state  and  show  of  authority  which 
he  now  assumed.  The  residue  of  the  old  Italian  army,  just  arrived 
under  the  celebrated  Pedro  Navarro,  count  of  Oliveto,*  preceded  him 
on  the  march ;  and  he  was  personally  attended  by  nis  alcaldes, 
alguazils,  and  kings-at-arms,  witn  all  the  appropriate  insignia  of  royal 
supremacy. 

At  Tortoles  he  was  met  by  the  qneen  his  dauffhter,  accompanied  by 
Archbishop  Ximenes.     The  interview  between  them  had  more  of  pain 
than  pleasure  in    it.     The    king  was  greatly  shocked  by  Joanna's 
appearance ;  for  her  wild  and  haggard  features,  emaciated  figure,  and 
the  mean,  squalid  attire  in  which  she  was  dressed,  made  it  mf&cult  to 
recognise  any  trace  of  the  daughter  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
separated.     She  discovered  more  sensibility  on  seeing  him  than  she  had 
shown  since  her  husband's  death,  and  henceforth  resigned  herself  to  her 
feither's  will  with  little  opposition.     She  was  soon  after  induced  by  him 
to  change  her  unsuitable  residence  for  more  commodious  quarters  at 
TordesiUas.    Her  husband's  remains  were  laid  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Clara,  adjoining  the  palace,  from  whose  windows  she  could  behold  his 
sepulchre.     From  this  period,  although  she  survived  forty-seven  years, 
she  never  quitted  the  walls  of  her  habitation ;  and,  although  her  name 
appeared  jointly  with  that  of  her  son,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  all  public 
acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  paper,  or  take 
part  in  any  transactions  of  a  pubKc  nature.     She  lingered  out  a  half 
century  of  dreary  existence,  as  completely  dead  to  the  world  as  the 
remains  which  slept  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  beside  her.f 

From  this  time  the  Catholic  king  exercised  an  authority  nearly  as 

*  Kin^  Ferdinand  had  granted  him  the  title  and  territory  of  Oliveto  in  the  kingrdom  of 
Naples,  In  recomj^nse  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  Italian  war. 

t  Philip's  remains  were  aftei'wards  removed  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Granada  ;  where 
they  wore  deposited,  together  with  those  of  his  wife  Joanna,  in  a  magnificent  sepulchre 
erected  by  Charles  V.  near  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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undisputed,  and  far  less  limited  and  defined  than  in  the  days  of  Isabella. 
So  firm  did  he  feel  in  his  seat,  indeed,  that  he  omitted  to  obtain  the  con- 
stitutional warrant  of  cartes.  He  had  greatly  desired  this  at  the  late 
irregular  meeting  of  that  body ;  but  it  broke  up,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  efiecting  anything :  and,  indeed,  the  disafi'ection  of  Burgos,  and 
some  other  principal  cities,  at  that  time,  must  haye  made  the  success  of 
such  an  application  yery  doubtful.  But  the  general  cordiality  with 
which  Ferdinand  was  greeted,  gave  no  ground  for  apprehending  such  a 
result  at  present. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  partisans  oWected  to  any  interyention  of  the 
legislature  in  this  matter,  as  superfluous;  allegmg  that  he  held  the 
regency  as  natural  g^uardian  of  his  daughter,  nominated,  moreoyer,  by 
the  queen's  will,  and  confirmed  by  the  cortes  at  Toro.  These  rights, 
they  argued,  were  not  disturbed  by  his  resignation,  which  was  a  com- 
pulsory act,  and  had  neyer  receiyed  any  express  le^slatiye  sanction ; 
and  which,  in  any  eyent,  must  be  considered  as  intended  only  for 
Philip's  lifetime,  and  to  be  necessarily  determined  with  that. 

But,  howeyer  plausible  these  yiews,  the  irregularity  of  Ferdinand's 
proceedings  furnished  an  argument  for  disobedience  on  the  part  of  dis- 
contented nobles,  who  maintained  Aat  they  knew  no  supreme  authority 
but  that  of  their  queen  Joanna,  till  some  other  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature.  The  whole  ajSair  was  finally  settled,  with  more  attention 
to  constitutional  forms,  in  the  cortes  held  at  Madrid,  October  6th,  1510, 
when  the  king  took  the  regular  oaths  as  administrator  of  the  realm  in 
his  daughter's  name,  and  as  guardian  of  her  son.* 

Ferdinand's  deportment,  on  his  first  return,  was  distinguished  by  a 
most  gracious  clemency,  eyinced  not  so  much,  indeed,  by  any  excessive 
remuneration  of  services,  as  by  the  politic  oblivion  of  injuries.  If  he 
ever  alluded  to  these,  it  was  in  a  sportive  way,  implying  that  there  was 
no  rancour  or  ill-will  at  heart.  **Who  would  have  thought,"  he 
exclaimed,  one  day,  to  a  courtier  near  him,  "that  you  could  so  easily 
abandon  your  old  master  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced  ?  "  **  Who 
would  have  thought,"  replied  the  other  with  equal  bluntness,  "  that  my 
old  master  would  have  outlived  my  young  one  *t " 

With  all  this  complaisance,  however,  the  king  did  not  neglect  precau- 
tions for  placing  his  authority  on  a  sure  basis,  and  fencing  it  round  so  as 
to  screen  it  effectually  from  the  insults  to  which  it  had  been  formerly 
exposed.  He  retained  in  pay  most  of  the  old  Italian  levies,  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  an  African  expedition.  He  took  good  care  that  the 
military  orders  should  hold  their  troops  in  constant  readiness,  and  that 
the  militia  of  the  kingdom  should  be  in  condition  for  instant  service. 
He  formed  a  body-guard  to  attend  the  royal  person  on  all  occasions.  It 
consisted  at  first  of  only  two  hundred  men,  armed  and  drilled  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Swiss  ordonnance,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
chronicler  Ayora,  an  experienced  martinet,  who  made  some  figure  at 
the  defence  of  Salsas.  This  institution  probably  was  immediately 
suggested  by  the  garde-du-corpa  •  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  at  Savona, 
which,  altogether  on  a  more  formidable  scale,  indeed  had  excited  his 

*  Marina,  however,  ia  not  justified  in  regarding  Ferdinand's  subsequent  convocation  of 
cortes  for  this  purpose  as  a  concession  to  tne  demands  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  treaty  of  Blois,  with  Maximilian,  guaranteed  by  Louis  XII.,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  secure  the  succession  to  the  archdiuce  Charles. 
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i^dmiration  by  tho  mi^fftiififtonftA  of  its  ai^intments  and  its  tlioaraiigii 
diieiplinc. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  general  popnlarity,  there  wea^e  stall  a  lev 
oosifiiderable  persons  who  regarded  his  resiunption  of  aullionty  with  an. 
evil  eye.  Of  these,  Don  Juan  ManaeL  had  iied  the  kin^<»a  before  hia 
iq^roach,  and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Maximilian,  where  t^ 
ooimseUors  of  that  monarch  took  good  care  that  he  should  Bot  acquire 
the  ascendancy  he  had  obtained  oyer  Philip.  The  duke  of  Najara,  £qiw* 
ever,  still  remained  in  Castile,  shutting  Idmself  up  in  his  fortresses,  and. 
refusing  all  compromise  or  obedience.  The  king  without  hesitation 
ooiamanded  Navarro  to  maroh  against  him  wiui  his  whole  foree. 
Ncgara  was  i)ersuaded  by  his  friends  to  tender  his  submission,  without 
waiting  the  encounter  ;  and  he  surrendered  his  strongholds  to  the  king, 
who,  alter  detaining  them  some  time  in  his  keeping,  delivered  thesi  over 
to  the  duke's  eldest  son. 

With  another  offender  he  dealt  more  sternly.  This  was  Don  Pedro  de 
Cordova,  marquis  of  Priego,  who,  the  reader  may  remember,  when  q[CDte 
a  boy,  narrowly  escaped  me  bloody  fate  of  his  father,  Alonso  de  Agnilar, 
in  the  fatal  slaughter  of  the  Sierra  Yermeja.  This  nobleman,  in  oommon 
with  some  other  Andalusian  lords,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  litde 
estimation  and  favour  shown  them,  as  they  conceived,  by  Ferdinand,  ixL 
oomparison  with  the  nobles  of  the  north ;  and  his  temerity  went  so  far  as  j 

not  only  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  royal  offiioers  sent  to  ^ 

Cordova  to  inquire  into  recent  disturbances  there,  but  to  imprison  him. 
in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle  of  MontiUa. 

This  outrage  on  the  person  of  his  own  servant  exasperated  the  king 
beyond  all  bounds.  ■  He  resolved  at  onco  to  make  such  an  example  of 
the  offender  as  should  strike  terror  into  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  shield 
the  royal  authority  from  the  repetition  of  similar  indignities.  As  the 
marquis  was  one  of  the  most  potent  and  extensively  amed  grandees  in 
the  kingdom,  Ferdinand  made  his  preparations  on  a  formidable  aoale ; 
ordering,  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops,  a  levy  of  all  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  seventy  throughout  Andalusia.  Priego's  friends, 
alarmed  at  these  signs  of  the  gathering  tempest,  besought  nim  to  avert 
it,  if  possible,  by  instant  concession  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Great  Captain, 
urged  this  most  emphatically,  as  the  only  way  of  escaping  utter  ruin. 

The  rash  young  man,  finding  himself  likely  to  receive  no  support  in 
the  uncijual  contest,  accepted  the  counsel,  and  hastened  to  Toledo  to 
throw  hunsclf  at  the  king's  feet.  The  indignant  monarch,  howeyer, 
would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but  ordered  him  to  deliyer  v^ 
his  fortresses,  and  to  remove  to  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  the 
court.  The  Great  Captain  soon  after  sent  the  king  an  inventory  of  his 
nephew's  castles  and  estates,  at  the  same  time  deprecating  his  wrath,  in 
consideration  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  offender. 

Ferdinand,  however,  without  heeding  this,  went  on  with  his  prepara- 
tions,  and,  having  completed  them,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  south. 
When  arrived  at  Cordova,  he  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the  xnarquis 
(Sept.  1508).  A  formal  process  was  then  instituted  against  h^rt}  hen>re 
the  royal  council,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  He  made  no  defence, 
but  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  The  court  declared 
tlmt  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  but  that  the  king,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  submission,  was  graciously  pleased  to  commute  this  fiar 
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a  fine  of  twenty  miUiofLS  of  marayedis,  perpetual  banishment  fmm. 
Cordova  and  its  district,  and  the  delivery  of  his  fortresses  into  the  royal 
keeping,  with  the  entire  demolition  of  the  offending  castle  of  Montiikt. 
This  h^t,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Great  Ci^tain,  was  one  of  the 
^strongest  and  most  beautiful  buildings  in  all  Anaalusia.  Sentence  of 
death  was  at  the  same  time  pronounced  against  several  cavaliers  and  other 
inferior  persons  concerned  in  iht  affair,  and  was  immediately  executed. 

The  Castilian  aristocracy,  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the  severity  of  a 
sentence  which  struck  down  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their  order, 
were  open  in  their  remonstrances  to  the  king,  beseeching  him,  if  no  othor 
consideration  moved  him  in  £a.vo«ix  of  the  young  nobleman,  to  grant 
something  to  the  distinguished  services  of  his  mther  and  his  unek^. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  the  grand  constable,  Velasco,  who  enjoyed  t!^ 
highest  consideration  at  court,  were  equally  pressing  in  their  solicita- 
tions. Ferdinand,  however,  was  inexoralue ;  and  the  sentence  was 
executed.  The  nobles  chafed  in  vain ;  although  the  constable  expostu- 
lated with  the  king  in  a  tone  which  no  subject  in  Europe  but  a  Castiliao. 
grandee  would  have  ventured  to  assume.  Gonsalvo  coolly  remarked, 
^*  It  was  crime  enough  in  Don  Pedro  to  be  related  to  me." 

This  illustrious  man  had  had  good  reason  to  feel,  be£:>re  this,  that  hk 
credit  at  court  was  on  the  wane.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  the  nation.  He  was  detained 
by  illness  a  few  days  behind  the  court ;  and  his  journey  towards  Burgod, 
to  rejoin  it,  on  his  recovery,  was  a  triumphal  procession  the  whole  way. 
The  roads  were  thronged  with  multitudes  so  numerous,  that  accommoda^ 
tions  could  scarcely  be  found  for  them  in  the  towns  on  the  route ;  fcfr 
they  came  &om  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  all  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  hero  whose  name  and  exploits,  the  theme  of  story  and  of 
song,  were  familiar  to  the  meanest  peasant  in  Castile.  In  this  way  he 
made  his  entry  into  Burgos,  amid  the  cheering  acclamations  of  ihe 
people,  and  attended  by  a  cort4ge  of  officers,  who  pompously  displayed 
on  meir  own  persons  and  the  caparisons  of  their  steeds  the  rich  spoils  of 
Italian  conquests.  The  old  count  of  Urefia,  his  &iend,  who,  witJi  the 
whole  court,  came  out  by  Ferdinand's  orders  to  receive  him,  exclaimed, 
with  a  prophetic  sigh,  as  he  saw  the  splendid  pageant  come  sweeping  by, 
"  This  gallant  ship,  I  fear,  will  require  deeper  water  to  ride  in  than  she 
wiU  find  in  Castile  !  " 

Ferdinand  showed  his  usual  gracious  manners  in  his  reception  of 
Cronsalvo.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  latter  found  that  this 
was  all  he  was  to  expect.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  grandmastership. 
When  it  was  at  length  brought  before  the  king,  and  he  was  reminded  of 
his  promises,  he  contrived  to  defer  t^ieir  performance  under  various 
pretexts ;  until,  at  length,  it  became  too  apparent  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  evade  them  altogether. 

While  the  Great  Captain  and  his  Mends  were  filled  with  an  indigna- 
tion at  this  duplicity  which  they  could  ill  suppress,  a  circumstance 
occurred  to  increase  the  coldness  arising  in  Ferdinand's  mind  towards  his 
injured  subject.  This  was  the  proposed  marriage  (a  marriage  which, 
from  whatever  cause,  never  took  place,*)  of  Gonsiuvo's  daughter,  Elvira, 

*  He  had  two  w-ives,  Doua  Blanca  do  HmTera,  and  Doiia  Juana  do  Ara^n,  and  at  his 
death  was  laid  by  their  side  in  the  diurch  of  l^wita  Ciaxa,  do  Medina  del  Pomar.  Elvixu 
married  the  Count  of  Cabra. 
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to  his  friend  the  Constable  of  Castile.  *  Ferdinand  had  desig^ied  to  Becnre 
her  large  inheritance  to  his  own  family,  by  an  alliance  with  his  grand- 
son, Juan  de  Aragon,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa.  His 
displeasure,  at  iinding  himself  crossed  in  this,  was  farther  sharpened  by 
the  petulant  spirit  of  his  young  queen.  The  constable,  now  a  widower, 
had  been  formerly  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  Queen 
Germaine,  adverting  to  his  intended  union  with  the  lady  Elvira,  uncere- 
moniously asked  him,  *'  If  he  did  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  accept  the 
hand  of  a  subject  after  having  wedded  the  daughter  of  a  king  ?  "  **  How 
ean  I  feel  it  so,"  he  replied,  alluding  to  the  king's  marriage  with  her, 
''when  so  illustrious  an  example  has  been  set  me!"  Germaine,  who 
oertainly  could  not  boast  the  magnanimity  of  her  predecessor,  was  so 
stung  with  the  retort,  that  she  not  only  never  forgave  the  constable,  but 
extended  her  ]jetty  resentment  to  Gonsalvo,  who  saw  the  duke  of  Alva 
from  this  time  installed  in  the  honours  he  had  before  exclusively  enjoyed, 
of  immediate  attendance  on  her  royal  person  whenever  she  appeared  in 
public. 

However  indifferent  Gonsalvo  may  have  been  to  the  little  mortifica- 
tions iniiicted  by  female  spleen,  he  could  no  longer  endure  his  residence 
at  a  court  where  he  had  lost  all  consideration  with  the  sovereign,  and 
experienced  nothing  but  duplicity  and  base  ingratitude.  He  obtained 
leave,  without  difficulty,  to  withdraw  to  his  own  estates;  where,  not  long 
after,  the  king,  as  if  to  make  some  amends  for  the  gross  violation  of  his 
promises,  granted  him  the  royal  city  of  Loja,  not  many  leagues  from 
Granada.  It  was  given  to  him  for  life;  and  Ferdinand  had  the 
effirontcry  to  propose,  as  a  condition  of  making  the  grant  perpetual  to  his 
heirs,  that  Gonsalvo  should  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  grandmastership 
of  St.  Jago.  But  the  latter  haughtily  answered,  **  He  would  not  give 
up  the  right  of  complaining  of  the  injustice  done  him  for  tiie  finest  city 
in  the  king's  dominions." 

From  this  time  he  remained  on  his  estates  in  the  south,  chiefly  at 
Loja,  with  an  occasional  residence  in  Granada,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  old  friend  and  military  instructor,  the  count  of  Tendilla. 
He  found  abundant  occupation  in  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of 
his  tenantry,  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts.     He  tcSk  great  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes,  numerous  in  this  quarter,  whom 
he  shielded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  Inquisition, 
while  he  supplied  teachers  and  other  enlightened  means  for  converting 
them,  or  confirming  them  in  a  pure  faith.     He  displayed  the  same 
magnificence  and  profuse  hospitality  in  his  living  that  he  had  always 
done.     His  house  was  visited  by  such  intelligent  foreigners  as  came  to 
Spain,  and  h^  the  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen,  especially  the 
younger  nobility  and  cavaliers,  who  resorted  to  it  as  the  best  school  of 
nigh-brcd  and  knightly  courtesy.     He  showed  a  lively  curiosity  in  all 
that  was  going  on  abroad,  keeping  up  his  information  by  an  extensive 

*  Bernardino  de  Velaseo,  grand  constable  of  Castile,  as  he  was  called  par  excellence, 
succeeded  in  1492  to  that  dignity,  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  -wsls  third 
count  of  Haro,  and  was  created  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  for  his  distinguished  services 
duke  of  Frias.  He  had  large  estates,  chiefly  in  Old  Castile;  with  a  yearly  i-evcnnc 
according  to  L.  Marineo,  of  60,000  ducats.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  many  noble  and 
briUiant  qualities,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  haughtiness  which  made  him  feared 
raoxer  than  loved.  He  died  in  February,  1512,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  as  appears  bv  a 
letter  of  Peter  Martyr.  '' 
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oorrespondence  "with  agents  whom  he  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose 
in  the  principal  European  courts.  When  the  league  of  Cambray  was 
adjusted,  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope  were  desirous  of  giving  him  the 
command  of  the  allied  armies ;  but  Ferdinand  had  injured  him  too 
sensibly,  to  care  to  see  him  again  at  Ihe  head  of  a  military  force  in  Italy. 
He  was  as  little  desirous  of  employing  him  in  public  affairs  at  home,  and 
suffered  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  pass  away  in  distant  seclusion ;  a 
seclusion,  however,  not  unpleasingto  himself,  nor  unprofitable  to  others.* 
The  world  called  it  disgrace ;  and  the  old  count  of  Urefia  exclaimed, 
"  The  good  ship  is  stranded  at  last,  as  I  predicted !  "  "Not  so,"  said 
Gonsalvo,  to  whom  the  observation  was  reported,  **  she  is  still  in  excel- 
lent trim,  and  waits  only  the  rising  of  the  tide  to  bear  away  as  bravely 
as  ever." 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

XIMENES — CONQUESTS  IN   AFRICA — UNIVERSITY  OF  ALCALA — POLYGLOT  BIBLE. 

1508—1510. 

Enthusiasm  of  Ximenes — His  warlike  Preparations — He  sends  an  Army  to  Africa — Storms 
Oran — ^His  triumphant  Entry — ^The  Ring's  Distrust  of  him— He  returns  to  Spain — 
Navarro's  African  Conquests— Magnificent  Endowments  of  Ximenes — University  of 
AlcaM — Complutensian  Polyglot. 

The  high-handed  measures  of  Ferdinand  in  regard  to  the  marquis  of 
Priego  and  some  other  nobles  excited  general  disgust  among  the  jealous 
aristocracy  of  Castile  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  found  more  favour  with 
the  commons,  who  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  see  that  haughty  body 
humbled  which  had  so  often  trampled  on  the  rights  of  its  inferiors.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  however,  even  with  the  nobles,  this  course  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  miscalculated ;  since  it  showed  that  the  king,  whose 
talents  they  had  always  respected,  was  now  possessed  of  power  to  enforce 
obedience,  and  was  fully  resolved  to  exert  it. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a  few  deviations,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Ferdinand's  conduct  on  his  return  was  extremely  lenient  and  liberal ; 
more  especially,  considering  the  subjects  of  provocation  he  had  sustained, 
in  the  personal  insults  and  desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  had  heaped 
so  many  favours.  History  affords  few  examples  of  similar  moderauon 
on  the  restoration  of  a  banished  prince  or  party.  In  fact,  a  violent  and 
tyrannical  course  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  his  character,  in 
which  passion,  however  strong  by  nature,  was  habitually  subjected  to 
reason.  The  present,  as  it  would  seem,  excessive  acts  of  severity,  are 
to  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as  the  sallies  of  personal  resentment,  but 
as  the  dictates  of  a  calculating  poKcy,  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
turbulent  spirits  whom  fear  only  could  hold  in  check. 

To  this  energetic  course  he  was  stimulated,  as  was  said,  by  the 
counsels  of  Ximenes.  This  eminent  prelate  had  now  reached  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  honours  short  of  the  papacy.     Soon    after    Ferdinand's 

*  The  inscription  on  Guicciardlni's  monument  might  have  been  written  on  Gonsalvo's 

<*  Cigus  negotium,  an  otimn,  gloriosius  iucertum." 
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MBtoration,  he  received  a  oardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Julhu  the  Beoond;;^ 
and  this  was  followed  hj  his  appointxneiit  to  the  offioe  of  inquiflitor^ 
general  of  Castile,  in  Uie  place  of  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville.     The 
important  functions  devolved  on  him  by  these  offices,  in  oonjnnotiim  witii 
the  primacy  of  Spain,  might  be  supposed  to  furnish  abundant  smbleet  and 
scope  for  lus  aspiring  spirit.    But  his  views,  on  the  contrary,  expmded 
witk  every  step  of  liis  elevation,  and  now  fdl  little  short  of  those  of  an 
independent  monarch.     His  seal  glowed  fiercer  than  ever  for  the  piopa- 
tion  of  the  Catiiolic  faith.     Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  onuMOea,  he 
would  indubitably  have  headed  one  of  those  expeditions  himself;  for  thb 
spirit  of  the  soldier  burned  strong  and  bright  under  his  monastio  weeds. 
Indeed,  like  Columbus,  he  had  formed  plans  for  the  reoovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  even  at  this  late  day.f     But  his  zeal  found  a  better  direction 
in  a  crusade   against  the  neighbouring  Moslems  of  Africa,   who  had 
retaliated  the  wrongs  of  Granada  by  repeated  descents  on  the  southern 
<K)asts  of  the  Peninsula,  calling  in  vain  for  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment.    At  the  instigation,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ximenes,  an  expedition 
had  been  fitted  out  soon  after  Isabella's  death,  which  resulted  in  the 
-capture  of  Mazarquivir,   an  important  port,  and    formidable    nest  of 
pirates,  on  the   Barbary  coast,   nearly  opposite  Carthagena   (Sept.  13, 
1506),     He  now  meditated  a  more  difficult  enterprise,  the  conquest  of 
Oran. 

This  place,  situated  about  a  league  from  the  former,  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Moslem  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  being 
a  principal  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  It  contained  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  aeqidred  a 
degree  of  opulence  by  its  extensive  commerce  which  enabled  it  to  mAini:^iT\ 
a  swarm  oi  cruisers  that  swept  this  inland  sea,  and  made  fearfol  depreda- 
tions on  its  populous  borders. 

No  sooner  was  Ferdinand  quietly  established  again  in  the  government, 
than  Ximenes  urged  him  to  undertake  this  new  conquest.  The  Mng  saw 
its  importance,  but  objected  the  want  of  funds.  The  cardinal,  who  was 
prepared  for  this,  rephed,  that  **  he  was  ready  to  lend  whatever  sums 
were  necessary,  and  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  expedition,  leading  it,  if 
the  king  pleased,  in  person."  Ferdinand,  who  had  no  objection  to  this 
mode  of  making  acquisitions,  more  especially  as  it  would  open  a 
vent  for  the  turbident  spirits  of  his  subjects,  readHy  acquiesced  in  the 
proposition. 

The  enterprise,  however  disproportionate  it  might  seem  to  the 
resources  of  a  private  individual,  was  not  beyond  those  of  the  oardinaL 
He  had  been  carefully  husbanding  his  revenues  for  some  time  past,  with 
a  view  to  this  object ;  although  he  had  occasionally  broken  in  npon  his 
appropriations  to  redeem  unfortunate  Spaniards  who  had  been  swept  into 
slavery.  He  had  obtained  accurate  surveys  of  the  Barbary  coasts  from 
an  Italian  engineer  named  Yianelli.     He  had  advised,  as  to  the  best 

♦  He  obtained  thi»  dignity  at  the  king's  solicitation,  during  his  visit  to  l^aples. 
t  FixMoa  a  letter  of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  it  appears  that  Ximenes  had  erideavoiuvd 
to  interest  him,  together  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  England,  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
lAnd.  There  was  much  method  in  his  madness,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  careftil  suxm- 
he  had  procured  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  plan  of  operations.  The  Portuguese  monarch 
praises  in  round  terms  the  e<lifying  zeal  of  the  primate,  but  wisely  confined  himself  to 
ms  own  crusades  in  India,  which  were  likely  to  make  better  returns,  at  least  in  this  world. 
tnan.  those  to  Palestine. 
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mode  of  conducting  operations,  with  his  friend  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  to 
whom,  if  it  had  been  the  king's  pleasure,  he  would  gladly  have  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  At  his  suggestion,  that  post  was  now 
assigned  to  the  celebrated  engineer  Count  Peoro  Navarro. 

Ko  time  was  lost  in  completing  the  requisite  preparations.  Besides 
the  Italian  veterans,  levies  were  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
especially  from  the  cardinal's  own  diocese.  The  chapter  of  Toledo 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  furnishing  liberal  supplies,  and  offering  to 
accompany  the  expedition  in  person.  An  ample  train  of  ordnance  was 
procured,  with  provisions  and  military  stores  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  four  months.  Before  the  close  of  spring,  in  1509,  all  was  in 
reatuness ;  and  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys  and  eighty  smaller  vessels  rode  in 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  having  on  board  a  force  amounting  in  all  to 
four  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  Such  were  the  resources, 
activity,  and  energy  displayed  by  a  man  whose  life,  until  within  a  very 
few  years,  had  been  spent  in  cloistered  solitudes,  and  in  the  quiet 
practices  of  religion ;  and  who  now,  oppressed  with  infirmities  more  than 
usual,  had  passed  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  accomplishing  all  this,  the  cardinal  had  experienced  greater 
obstacles  than  those  arising  from  bodily  infirmity  or  age.  His  plans  had 
been  constantly  discouraged  and  thwarted  by  the  nobles,  who  derided 
the  idea  of  *^a  monk  fighting  the  battles  of  Spain,  while  the  Great 
Captain  was  left  to  stay  at  home,  and  count  his  beads  like  a  hermit." 
The  soldiers,  especially  those  of  Italy,  as  well  as  their  commander 
Navarro,  trained  under  the  banners  of  Gonsalvo,  showed  little  inclina- 
tion to  serve  imder  their  spiritual  leader.  The  king  himself  was  cooled 
by  these  various  manifestations  of  discontent.  But  the  storm  which 
prostrates  the  weaker  spirit,  serves  only  to  root  the  stronger  more  firmly 
m  its  purpose ;  and  the  genius  of  Ximenes,  rising  with  the  obstacles  it 
had  to  encounter,  finally  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  all,  in  reconciling 
the  king,  disappointing  the  nobles,  and  restoring  obedience  and 
discipline  to  the  army. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1509,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  reached  the  Africa  port  of  Mazarquivir.  No  time  was  lost  in 
disembarking;  for  the  fires  on  me  hill  tops  showed  that  the  country  was 
already  in  alarm.  It  was  proposed  to  direct  the  main  attack  against  a 
lofty  height,  or  ridge  of  land,  rising  between  Mazarquivir  and  Oran,  so 
near  the  latter  as  entirely  to  command  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleet 
was  to  drop  down  before  the  Moorish  city,  and  by  opening  a  brisk 
cannonade,  divert  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  principal 
point  of  assault. 

As  soon  as  the  Spanish  army  had  landed,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  Ximenes  moimted  his  mule,  and  rode  along  the  ranks.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  a  belted  sword  at  his  side.  A 
Franciscan  friar  rode  before  him,  bearing  aloft  the  massive  silver  cross, 
the  archiepiscopal  standard  of  Toledo.  Aroimd  him  were  other 
brethren  of  the  order,  wearing  their  monastic  frocks,  with  scimitars 
hanging  from  their  girdles.  As  the  ghostly  cavalcade  advanced,  they 
raised  me  triumphant  hymn  of  Vexilla  regia^  until  at  length  the  cardinal 
ascending  a  rising  ground,  imposed  silence,  and  made  a  brief  but 
animated  harangue  to  his  soldiers.  He  reminded  them  of  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered  from  the  Moslems,  the  devastation  of  their  coasts,  and 
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iheir,  brethren  dragged  into  merciless  slavery.  "When  he  had  sufficiently 
roused  their  resentment  against  the  enemies  of  their  oonntry  and  religion, 
he  stimulated  their  cupidity  by  dwelling  on  the  golden  spcHl  mieh 
awaited  them  in  the  opulent  city  of  Oran :  and  he  concluded  his  difpeoorse 
by  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  peril  his  own  life  in  the  good  oause  of 
the  Cross,  and  to  lead  tiiem  on  to  battle,  as  his  predecessors  had  often 
done  before  him. 

The  venerable  aspect  and  heart-stirring  eloquence  of  the  prisattle 
kindled  a  deep,  reverential  enthusiasm  in  the  bosoms  of  his  BmrHal 
audience,  which  showed  itself  by  the  profoundest  silence.  The  officers^ 
however,  closed  around  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  and 
besought  him  not  to  expose  his  sacred  person  to  the  hazard  of  the  figkt ; 
reminding  him  that  his  presence  would  probably  do  more  barm  than 
ffood,  by  drawing  off  the  attention  of  the  men  to  his  personal  safety. 
This  last  consideration  moved  the  cardinal,  who,  though  reluctantly, 
consented  to  relinquish  the  command  to  Navarro ;  and  after  uttering  ms 
parting  benediction  over  the  prostrate  ranks,  he  withdrew  to  Hie 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Mazarquivir. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,. and  dark  clouds  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
gathering  along  the  tops  of  the  sierra,  which  it  was  proposed  firsl  to 
attack.  Navarro,  seeing  this  post  so  strongly  occupied,  ctouDted  whelher 
his  men  would  be  able  to  carry  it  before  nightfall,  if  indeed  at  all, 
without  previous  rest  and  refreshment,  after  we  exhausting  labours  of 
the  day.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Mazarquivir,  to  take  ooonsel  of 
Ximenes.  The  latter,  whom  he  foimd  at  his  devotions,  besought  Mn 
**  not  to  falter  at  this  hour,  but  to.  go  forward  in  God's  name,  sinee  both 
the  blessed  Saviour  and  the  false  prophet  Mahomet  conspired  to  deliver 
the  enemy  into  his  hands."  The  soldier's  scruples  vanished  before  i^e 
intrepid  bearing  of  the  prelate,  and,  returning  to  the  army,  he  gare 
instant  orders  to  advance. 

Slowly  and  silently  the  Spanish  troop  began  their  ascent  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  sierra,  under  the  friendly  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which, 
rolling  heavily  down  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  shielded  them  for  a  time 
from  the  eye  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  they  emerged  from  it,  however, 
they  were  saluted  with  showers  of  balls,  arrows,  and  ot^er  deadly 
missiles,  followed  by  the  desperate  charges  of  the  Moors,  who,  rushing 
down,  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the  assailants.  But  they  made  no 
impression  on  the  long  pikes  and  deep  ranks  of  the  latter,  whieh 
remained  unshaken  as  a  rook.  Still  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  folly 
equal  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  advantages  of  their  poeitioa, 
enabled  them  to  dispute  the  ground  with  fearful  obstinacy.  At  length, 
Navarro  got  a  smalt  battery  of  heavy  guns  to  operate  on  the  dank  of 
the  Moors.  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  soon  visible.  The  exposed 
sides  of  the  Moslem  column,  iinding  no  shelter  from  the  deadly  vdSeys, 
were  shaken  and  thrown  into  disoraer.  The  confusion  extended  to  the 
leading  files,  which  now,  pressed  heavily  by  the  iron  array  of  spearmen 
in  the  Christian  van,  began  to  give  ground.  Reti-eat  was  soon  quiokened 
into  a  disorderly  flight.  The  S^niards  pursued  ;  many  of  them, 
es]^ially  the  raw  levies,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  following  up  the 
^Y^g  foe  without  the  least  regard  to  the  commands  or  menaces  of  their 
officers  ;  a  circumstance  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  the  Moors 
had  strength  or  discipline  to  rally.    As  it  was,  the  scattered  numbers  of 
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the  Chiistdaiis,  magnifying  to  the  eye  their  real  force,  served  only  to 
increase  the  panic  and  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  fugitives. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  fleet  had  anchored  before  the  city,  and 
opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  answered  with  equal  spirit 
from  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  which  garnished  the  fortifications.  The 
troops  on  board,  however,  made  good  their  landing,  and  soon  joined 
themselves  to  their  victorious  countrymen,  descending  from  the  sierra. 
They  then  poshed  forward  in  all  haste  towards  Gran,  proposing  to  carry 
the  place  by  escalade.  They  were  poorly  provided  with  ladders,  but 
the  dei^rate  energy  of  the  moment  overleaped  every  obstacle;  and 
planting  their  long  pikes  against  the  walls,  or  thrusting  them  into  the 
crevices  of  t^  stones,  l^ey  clambered  up  with  incredible  dexteritv, 
although  they  were  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the  feat  the  next  day  in  cold 
blood.  The  first  who  gained  the  summit  was  Sousa,  captain  of  the 
cardinal's  guard,  who,  shouting  forth  *^  St.  Jago  and  XimenesI'' 
unfurled  his  colours,  emblazoned  with  the  primate's  arms  on  one  side, 
and  the  Cross  on  the  other,  and  planted  them  on  the  battlements.  Six 
other  banners  were  soon  seen  streaming  from  the  ramparts ;  and  tiie 
soldiers,  leaping  into  the  town,  got  possession  of  the  gates,  and  threw 
them  opjen  to  their  comrades.  The  whole  army  now  rushed  in,  sweepinff 
everything  before  it.  Some  few  of  the  Moors  endeavoured  to  vioke  head 
against  the  tide,  but  most  fled  into  the  houses  and  mosques  for  protection. 
Kesista&ce  ^ad  flight  were  alike  unavailing.  No  mercy  was  shovm ;  no 
re^)ect  for  age  or  sex ;  and  the  soldiery  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
the  bnital  licence  and  ferocity  which  seem  to  stain  religious  wars  above 
every  other.  It  was  in  vam  Navarro  called  them  off.  They  returned 
like  blood-hounds  to  the  slaughter, 'and  never  slackened,  tul  at  last, 
wearied  with  butdieiy,  and  gorged  with  the  food  and  wine  found  in  the 
houses,  they  sunk  down  to  sleep  promiscuously  in  the  streets  and  public 
squares. 

The  sun,  which  on  the  preceding  morning  had  shed  its  rays  on  Oran, 
flourishing  in  all  the  pride  of  commercial  opulence,  and  teeming  with  a 
£ree  and  industrious  population,  next  rose  on  a  captive  citv,  with  its 
ferocious  conquerors  stretched  in  slumber  on  the  heaps  of  their  slaughtered 
victims.  No  less  than  four  thousand  Moors  were  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  battle,  and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Christians  was  inconsiderable.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  com- 
mander had  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  cleansing  the  place  from  its 
foul  and  dismal  impurities,  he  sent  to  the  cardinal,  and  invited  him  to 
take  possession  of  it.  The  latter  embarked  on  board  his  galley,  and,  as 
he  coasted  along  the  margin  of  the  city,  and  saw  its  gav  pavilions  and 
sparkling  minarets  reflected  in  the  waters,  his  soul  swelled  with  satis- 
&ction  at  the  glorious  acquisitian  he  had  made  for  Christian  Spain.  It 
seemed  incredible^  that  a  town  so  strongly  manned  and  fortified  should 
have  been  carried  so  easily. 

As  Ximenes  landed  and  entered  the  sates,  attended  by  his  train  of 
monkish  brethren,  he  was  hailed  witii  thundering  acclamations  by  the 
army  as  the  true  victor  of  Oran,  in  whose  behalf  Heaven  had  con- 
descended to  repeat  the  sti^endous  miracle  of  Joshua,  by  stopping  the 
sun  in  his  career.  But  the  cardinal,  humbly  disclaiming  all  merits  of 
his  own,  was  heard  to  repeat  al<»kd  the  suUime  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
'*  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nebis,"  wMle  he  gave  ms  benedictions  to  the 
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Boldiery.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  alcazar,  and  the  keys  of  the 
fortress  were  i>ut  into  his  hand.  The  spoil  of  the  captured  cit^,  amount- 
ing, as  was  said,  to  half  a  million  of  gold  ducats,  the  fruit  or  long  suo- 
cessive  trade  and  piracy,  was  placed  at  his  disposal  for  distribution. 
But  that  which  gave  most  joy  to  his  heart  was  the  liberation  of  three 
hundred  Christian  captives,  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Gran.  A 
few  hours  after  the  surrender,  the  mezuar  of  Tremecen  arrived  with  a 
powerful  reinforcement  to  its  relief ;  but  instantly  retreated  on  learning 
the  tidings.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that  the  battle  had  not  been 
deferred  till  the  succeeding  day.  This,  which  must  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  Ximenes,  was  by  most  referred  to  direct  inspiration.  Quite  as 
probable  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  boldness  and  impetuous 
enthusiasm  of  the  cardinal's  character. 

The  conquest  of  Oran  opened  unbounded  scope  to  the  ambition  of 
Ximenes,  who  saw  in  imagination  the  banner  of  the  Cross  floatLog 
triumphant  from  the  walls  of  every  Moslem  city  on  the  Mediterranean. 
He  experienced,  however,  serious  impediments  to  his  further  progress. 
Navarro,  accustomed  to  an  independent  command,  chafed  in  his  present 
subordinate  situation,  especially  under  a  spiritual  leader,  whose  military 
science  he  justly  held  in  contempt.  He  was  a  rude  unlettered  soldier^ 
and  bluntly  spoke  his  mind  to  the  primate.  He  told  him,  ''his  com- 
mission under  him  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Oran  ;  that  two 
generals  were  too  many  in  one  army;  that  the  cardinal  should  rest 
contented  with  the  laurels  he  had .  already  won,  and,  instead  of  playing 
the  king,  go  home  to  his  flock,  and  leave  fighting  to  those  to  whom  the 
trade  bSonged." 

But  what  troubled  the  prelate  more  than  this  insolence  of  his  general 
was  a  letter  which  fell  into  his  hands,  addressed  by  the  king  to  Count 
Navarro,  in  which  he  reijuested  him  to  be  sure  to  find  some  pretence  for 
detaining  the  cardinal  m  Africa  as  long  as  his  presence  could  be  made 
any  wav  serviceable.  Ximenes  had  good  reason  before  to  feel  that  the 
royal  favour  to  him  flowed  from  selfishness,  rather  than  from  any 
personal  regard.  The  king  had  always  wished  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo  for  ms  favourite  and  natural  son,  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  After  his 
return  from  Naples,  he  importuned  Ximenes  to  resign  his  see,  and 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Saragossa,  held  by  Alfonso :  till  at  length  the 
indignant  prelate  replied,  "  that  he  would  never  consent  to  barter  away 
the  dignities  of  the  church;  that  if  his  Highness  pressed  him  any 
further,  he  would  indeed  throw  up  the  primacy,  but  it  should  be  to  bury 
himself  in  the  friar's  cell  from  which  the  queen  had  originally  called 
him."  Ferdinand,  who,  independently  of  the  odium  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, could  ill  afibrd  to  part  with  so  able  a  minister,  knew  his  inflexible 
temper  too  well  ever  to  resume  the  subject.* 

"with  some  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the  goodwill  of  his 
sovereign,  Ximenes  put  the  worst  possible  construction  on  the  expressions 
in  his  letter.  He  saw  himself  a  mere  tool  in  Ferdinand's  hands,  to  be 
used  so  long  as  occasion  might  serve,  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  his 
own  interests  or  convenience.  These  humiliating  suspicions,  together 
with  the  arrogant  bearing  of  his  general,  disgusted  him  with  the  farther 

*  *•  The  worthy  brother, "says  Sandoval  of  the  prelate,  "thought  his  archbishopric  worth 
xnor«  than  the  good  graces  of  a  covetous  old  monarch." 
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proseoutioii  of  the  expedition ;  while  he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  of 
returning  to  Spain,  and  found  an  obvious  apology  for  it  in  the  state  of 
his  own  heedth,  too  infirm  to  encounter  with  s^ty  the  wasting  heats  of 
an  African  summer. 

Before  his  departure,  he  summoned  Navarro  and  his  officers  about  him, 
and  after  giving  them  much  good  counsel  respecting  the  government  and 
defence  oi  their  new  acquisitions,  he  placed  at  their  disposal  an  ample 
supply  of  funds  and  stores  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  several 
months.  He  then  embarked  (May  22),  not  with  the  pompous  array  and 
circumstance  of  a  hero  returning  from  his  conquests,  but  with  a  few 
domestics  only,  in  an  unarmed  galley ;  showing,  as  it  were,  by  this 
very  act,  the  good  effects  of  his  enterprise,  in  the  security  wluoh  it 
brought  to  the  before  perilous  navigation  of  these  inland  seas. 

Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception  in  Spain ;  and  he 
was  invited  to  visit  the  court  at  Valladolid,  to  receive  the  homage  and 
public  testimonials  due  to  his  eminent  services.  But  his  ambition  was 
of  too  noble  a  kind  to  be  dazzled  by  the  false  lights  of  an  ephemeral 
popularity.  He  had  too  much  pride  of  character,  indeed,  to  tdlow  room 
tor  the  indulgence  of  vanity.  He  declined  these  compliments,  and 
hastened  without  loss  of  time  to  his  favourite  city  of  Alcaic.  There, 
too,  the  citizens,  anxious  to  do  him  honour,  turned  out  under  arms  to 
receive  him ;  and  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  that  he  might  make  hia 
entry  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  conqueror.  But  this,  also,  he  declined ; 
choosing  to  pass  into  the  town  by  the  regular  avenue,  witii  no  peculiar 
circumstance  attending  his  entrance,  save  only  a  small  train  of  camels, 
led  by  African  slaves,  and  laden  with  gold  and  silver  plate  from  the 
mosques  of  Oran,  and  a  precious  collection  of  Arabian  manuscripts  for 
the  Ubrary  of  his  infant  university  of  Alcaic. 

He  showed  similar  modesty  and  simplicity  in  his  deportment  and 
conversation.  He  made  no  allusion  to  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he 
had  been  so  gloriously  engaged ;  and,  if  others  made  any,  turned  the 
discourse  into  some  other  channel,  particularly  to  the  condition  of  his 
college,  its  discipline  and  literary  progress,  which,  with  the  great 
project  for  the  publication  of  his  famous  Polyglot  Bible,  seemed  now 
almost  wholly  to  absorb  his  attention. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  visit  the  families  in  his  diocese,  and 
minister  consolation  and  relief,  which  he  did  in  the  most  benevolent 
manner,  to  those  who  were  suffering  from  the  loss  of  friends,  whether  by 
death  or  absence,  in  the  late  campaign.  Nor  did  he  in  his  academical 
retreat  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  which  had  so  deeply  interested  him, 
of  extending  Qie  empire  of  the  Cross  over  Africa.  From  time  to  time  he 
remitted  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  Oran ;  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  stimulating  Ferdinand  to  prosecute  his  conquests. 

The  Catholic  king,  however,  felt  too  sensibly  the  importance  of  his 
new  possessions  to  require  such  admonition  ;  and  Count  Pedro  Navarro 
was  furnished  with  ample  resources  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  veterans  formed  under  the  eye  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Thus 
placed  on  an  independent  field  of  conquest,  the  Spanish  general  was  not 
slow  in  pushing  his  advantages.  His  first  enterprise  was  against 
Bugia  (Jan.  13,  1510),  whose  king  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he 
routed  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  got  possession  of  his  flourishing  capital 
(Jan.  31).     Algiers,  Tennis,  Tremecen,  and  other  cities  on  the  Barbary 
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coast  submitted,  one  after  another,  to  the  Spanish  aims.  The  in- 
habitants were  received  as  vassals  of  tho  Catholio  king,  engaging  to  }>ay 
the  taxes  usually  imposed  by  their  Moslem  princes,  and  to  serve  him  in 
war,  with  the  aadition  of  the  wliimsical  provision,  so  often  found  in  thfi 
old  Granadine  treaties,  to  attend  him  in  eortes.  They  guaranteed, 
moreover,  the  liberation  of  all  Christian  captives  in  their  dominions ; 
for  which  the  Algerines,  however,  took  care  to  indemnify  themselves,  by 
extorting  the  fuU  ransom  from  ^eir  Jewish  residents.  It  was  of  littile 
moment  to  the  wretched  Israelite  which  |>arty  won  the  day,  Christian  or 
Mussulman ;  he  was  sure  to  be  stripped  m  either  case. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1510,  the  ancient  city  of  Tripoli,  after  a  most 
bloody  and  desperate  defence,  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious 
general,  whose  name  had  now  beoome  terrible  along  the  whole  northern 
borders  of  Africa.  In  the  following  month,  however,  (Aug.  28,)  he  met 
with  a  serious  discomfiture  in  the  island  of  Gelves,  where  four  tiiousand 
of  his  men  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  This  check  in  the  brilliant 
career  of  Count  Navarro  put  a  final  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Castilian 
arms  in  AMca  under  Ferdinand.* 

The  results  already  obtained,  however,  were  of  great  xmportanee, 
whether  we  consider  the  value  of  the  acquisitions,  being  some  of  tiie 
most  opulent  marts  on  the  Barbary  coast,  or  the  security  gained  for 
eommerce,  by  sweeping  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pestilent  hordes  of 
marauders  which  had  so  long  infested  it.  Most  of  the  new  conipests 
escaped  from  the  Spanish  crown  in  later  times,  through  the  imbeoOity  or 
indolence  of  Ferdinand's  successors.  The  conquests  of  Ximenes,  how- 
ever, were  plsu^ed  in  so  strong  a  posture  of  defence,  as  to  resist  eveary 
attempt  for  their  recovery  by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  Spanish  empire. 

Tlus  illustrious  prelate,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  busily  oocujaed  in  his 
retirement  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  with  watching  over  the  interests  and 
rapid  development  of  his  infant  university.  This  institution  was  too 
important  in  itself,  and  exercised  too  large  an  infiuenoe  over  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  country,  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  history  of  Hie 
present  reign. 

As  far  back  as  1497,  Ximenes  had  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
university  in  the  ancient  town  of  Alcald,  where  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  sober,  tranquil  complexion  of  the  scenery,  on  t£e  beautiful 
borders  of  the  Henares,  seemed  well  stated  to  academic  study  and 
meditation.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  obtain  plans  at  this  time  for  his 
buildings  from  a  celebrated  architect.  Other  engagements,  however, 
postponed  the  commencement  of  the  work  till  1500,  when  the  cardinal 

*  The  reader  may  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  the  fate  of  Count  Pedro  Navarro.  He 
soon  after  this  went  to  Italy,  where  he  held  a  high  command,  and  maintained  his  reputatfcm 
in  the  wars  of  that  countrv  until  he  was  taken  by  the  Fr^ich  in  the  great  battle  of 
Bavenna.  Through  the  carelessness  or  coldness  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  permitted  to  languish 
in  captivity,  till  he  took  his  revenge  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  French  monarch. 
Befbre  doing  this,  however,  he  resigned  his  Xeaixwtan  estates,  and  formally  renounced  his 
allfigiance  to  the  Catholic  king,  of  whom,  being  a  Navarrese  by  birth,  he  was  not  a  native 
subject.  He  unfortimately  fell  into  the  luoids  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  one  of  the  sub- 
sequent actions  in  Italy :  and  was  imprisoned  at  Naples,  in  Castel  Nuovo,  which  he  had 
himself  formerly  gained  from  the  French.  Here  he  soon  after  died ;  if  we  are  to  believe 
Brant6me,  being  privately  dispatched  by  command  of  Charles  V. ;  or,  as  otiier  writers 
intimate,  by  his  own  hand.  His  remains,  first  deposited  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Haria,  were  afterwards  removed  to  Uie  chapel  of  the  great  Gonsalvo,  and  a  snperfo 
mausoleum  was  erected  over  them  l^  the  prince  of  Sessa,  grandson  of  the  hero. 
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himself  laid  the  oomer-stoiLe  of  the  pdncipal  college^  with  a  solenm 
oeremonial,  aiid  inyocation  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  designs. 
From  that  hoar,  amidst  all  the  engrossingcares  of  church  and  state,  he 
aever  lost  sight  of  this  great  object,  when  at  Alcald,  he  might  be 
^equently  seen  on  the  ground,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand,  taking  the 
admeasurements  of  the  buildings,  and  stimulating  the  industry  o?  the 
workmen  by  seasonable  rewards. 

The  plans  were  too  extensive,  however,  to  admit  of  being  speedily 
aoe(»npIished.  Besides  the  principal  college  of  San  Ildefonso,  named  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  Toledo,  there  were  nine  others,  together 
with  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  invalids  at  the  universi^.  These 
edi£ces  were  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner ;  and  such  parts  as 
admitted  of  it,  as  the  libraries,  refectories,  and  chapels,  were  finished 
with  elegance  and  even  splendour.  The  city  of  Alcalii  underwent  msuiy 
important  and  expensive  alterations,  in  order  to  render  it  more  w(»:thy  of 
hemg  the  seai  of  a  great  and  flourishing  university.  The  stagnant  water 
was  carried  off  by  dxaias,  the  streets  were  paved,  old  buildings  removed; 
suoA  Jkew  and  spacious  avenues  thrown  open.* 

At  the  expiratiooi  of  eight  years,  the  cardinal  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  whole  of  his  vast  aesign  completed,  and  every  apartment  of 
the  spacious  pile  carefully  furnished  with  all  Ihat  was  requisite  for  ihe 
oomfbrt  and  accommodation  of  the  student.  It  was  indeed  a  noble 
enterprise,  more  particularly  when  viewed  as  the  work  of  a  private 
individuaL  As  such  it  raised  the  deepest  admiration  in  Francis  tha 
First,  when  he  visited  the  spot  a  few  years  after  the  cardinal's  death. 
^^Your  Ximenes,"  said  he,  ^^has  executed  more  than  I  should  h&ve 
•d£Q?ed  to  conceive  ;  he  has  d(me  with  his  single  hand,  what  in  Fraitoe  it 
has  cost  a  line  oi  kings  to  accomplish.'' 

The  erecticm  of  the  buildings,  however,  did  not  terminate  the  labours 
of  the  pnmate,  who  now  assumed  the  task  of  digesting  a  scheme  of 
instruction,  and  discipline  for  his  infemt  seminary.  In  doing  this,  he 
sought  light  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  borrowed  many  useful 
hints  from  the  venerable  university  of  Paris.  His  system  was  of  the 
most  enlightened  kind,  being  directed  to  call  all  the  powers  of  the 
student  into  action,  and  not  to  leave  him  a  mere  passive  recipient  in  the 
hands  of  his  teachers.  Besides  daily  recitations  and  lectures,  he  was 
required  to  take  part  in  public  examinations  and  discussions,  so  con- 
ducted as  to  pove  effectually  his  talent  and  acquisitions.  In  these 
gladiatorial  displays  Ximenes  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  often 
encouraged  the  generous  emulation  of  the  s^^lar  by  attending  in 
person. 

Two  provisions  may  be  noticed  as  characteristio  of  the  mari.  One, 
that  the  salary  of  a  professor  should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  his 
discaples:  another,  that  every  proiessor  should  be  re-eligible  at  the 
expiration  of  every  four  years.  It  was  impossil^  that  any  servant  of 
Ximenes  shoidd  sleep  on  his  post. 

Liberal  foundations  were  made  for  indigent  students,  especially  ia 
•divinity.  Indeed  theological  studies  or  ramer  such  a  general  course  of 
study  as  should  properly  enter  into  the  education  of  a  Cnristian  minister, 

*  The  good  people  accused  the  cardmal  of  too  great  a  riossion  for  building,  and  punningly 
flaid,  ''  The  church  of  Toledo  had  never  had  a  bishop  of  greater  ed/^teati&n,  in  er&ry  a&aae, 
thgu  Ximeuea." 
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was  the  avowed  object  of  the  institution;  for  the  Spanish  cler^,  up  to 
this  period,  as  before  noticed,  were  too  often  deficient  in  the  most 
oommon  elements  of  learning.  Bnt,  in  this  prenaratory  discipline  the 
comprehensive  mind  of  Ximenes  embraced  nearly  the  whole  drcJe  of 
sciences  taught  in  other  universities.  Out  of  the  forty-two  chairs, 
indeed,  twelve  only  were  dedicated  to  divinity  and  the  canon  law,  while 
fourteen  were  approj^riated  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  ancient 
classics ;  studies  which,  probably,  found  especial  favour  with  the 
cfurdinal,  as  furnishing  the  only  ke3rs  to  a  correct  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  cardinal  sought  the  most 
competent  agents  for  carrying  his  plans  into  execution;  and  tibia 
indilfercntly  from  abroad  and  at  home.  His  mind  was  too  lofty  £>r 
narrow  local  prejudices;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he  knew,  bore 
fruit  in  every  clime.  He  took  especial  core  that  the  emolument  should 
be  sufficient  to  tempt  talent  from  obscurity,  and  from  quarters,  however 
remote,  where  it  was  to  be  foimd.  In  tms  he  was  perfectly  succeBsfdl, 
and  we  find  the  university  catalogue  at  this  time  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  their  various  departments^ 
many  of  whom  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  by  the  enduring  memorials 
of  erudition  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

In  July  1508,  the  cardinal  received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  his 
academy  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils ;  and  in  the  following 
month  the  first  lecture,  being  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  was  pnbHcly 
'delivered.  Students  soon  flocked  to  the  new  university,  attracted  by 
the  reputation  of  its  professors,  its  ample  apparatus,  its  uiorough  system 
of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  its  splendid  patronage,  and  the  high 
character  of  its  founder.  "We  have  no  information  of  their  number  in 
Ximenes'  lifetime ;  but  it  must  have  been  verv  considerable,  since  no 
less  than  seven  thousand  came  out  to  receive  Francis  the  First,  on  his 
visit  to  the  universitjr,  within  twenty  years  after  it  was  opened. 

Five  years  after  this  period,  in  1513,  King  Ferdhiand,  in  an  excursipn 
made  for  the  benefit  of  his  declining  health,  paid  a  visit  to  Alcola. 
Ever  since  his  return  from  Oran,  the  cardinal,  disgusted  with  public 
life,  had  remained  with  a  few  brief  exceptions,  in  his  own  d^oeae, 
devoted  solely  to  his  personal  and  professional  duties.  It  was  with 
proud  satisfaction  that  he  now  received  his  sovereign,  and  exhibited  to 
nim  the  noble  testimony  of  the  great  objects  to  which  his  retirement  had 
been  consecrated.  The  king,  whose  naturally  inquisitive  mind  no  illness 
could  damp,  visited  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  attended  the 
examinations,  and  listened  to  the  public  disputations  of  the  scholars 
with  interest.  With  little  learning  of  his  own,  he  had  been  made  too 
often  sensible  of  his  deficiences  not  to  appreciate  it  in  others.  His  acute 
perception  readily  discerned  the  immense  benefit  to  his  kingdom,  and  the 
glory  conferred  on  his  reign,  by  the  labours  of  his  ancient  minister; 
and  ho  did  ample  justice  to  them  in  the  unqualified  terms  of  his 
commendation. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  rector  of  San  Hdefonso,  the  head  of 
the  imiversity,  came  out  to  receive  the  king,  preceded  by  his  usual  train 
of  attendants,  with  their  maces,  or  wands  of  office.  The  royal  guard  at 
this  exhibition,  called  out  to  them  to  lay  aside  these  insignia,  as  unbe- 
coming any  subject  in  the  presence  of  Ms  sovereign.     "  JS"ot  so,"  said 
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Ferdinand,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  peFceive  that  majesty  ootild  not 
be  degraded  by  its  homage  to  letters ;  *^  not  so  ;  this  is  the  seat  of  the 
Muses,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  their  mysteries  have  the  best  right 
to  reign  here." 

In  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties,  Ximenes  found  time  for  the 
execution  of  another  work,  wmoh  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
render  his  name  immortal  in  the  republic  of  letters.  This  was  his 
famous  Bible,  or  Complutensian  Polyglot,  as  usually  termed,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  printed.  It  was  on  the  plan,  first  conceived  by 
Origen,  of  exhibiting  in  one  view  the  Scriptures  in  their  various  ancient 
languages.  It  was  a  work  of  surpassing  difficulty,  demanding  an 
extensive  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  most  ancient,  and  conse- 
quently the  rarest  manuscripts.  The  character  and  station  of  the 
cardinal  afforded  him,  it  is  true,  uncommon  facilities.  The  precious 
collection  of  the  Vatican  was  liberally  thrown  open  to  him,  especially 
under  Leo  the  Tenth,  whose  mxmificent  spirit  delighted  in  the  under- 
taking. He  obtained  copies,  in  like  manner,  of  whatever  was  of  value 
in  the  other  libraries  of  Italy,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe  generally ;  and 
Spain  supplied  him  with  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  of  ^at 
antiquity,  which  had  been  treasured  up  by  the  banished  Israelites, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  lavish  expenditure  in  this  way,  from 
the  fact  that  four  thousand  gold  crowns  were  paid  for  seven  foreign 
manuscripts,  which,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  tne 
compilation. 

The  conduct  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  nine  scholars,  well  skilled 
in  the  ancient  tongues,  as  most  of  them  had  evinced  by  works  of  critical 
acutencss  and  erudition.  After  the  labours  of  the  day,  these  learned 
sages  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  order  to  settle  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  researches,  and,  in 
short,  to  compare  the  results  of  their  observations.  Ximenes,  who 
however,  limited  his  attainments  in  general  literature,  was  an  excellent 
biblical  critic,  frequently  presided,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  these 
deliberations.  "Lose  no  time,  my  Mends,,"  he  would  say,  **in  the 
prosecution  of  our  glorious  work;  lest,  in  the  casualties  of  life,  you 
should  lose  your  patron,  or  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  whose  ser- 
vices are  of  more  price  in  my  eyes  than  wealth  and  worldly  honours."* 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were  sensibly  increased  by  those 
of  the  printing.  The  art  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  there  were  no 
types  in  Spain,  if  indeed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  in  the  oriental  character. 
Ximenes,  however,  carefid  to  have  the  whole  executed  under  his  own 
eye,  imported  artists  from  Germany,  and  had  types  cast  in  the  various 
languages  required,  in  his  founderies  at  Alcaic. 

The  work,  when  completed,  occupied  six  volumes  folio  ;t  the  first  four 
devoted  to  tiie  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  to  the  New ;  the  last  containing 

*  The  scholars  employed  in  the  compilation  were  the  venerable  Lebr^a,  the  learned 
Nufiez,  or  Pinciano,  of  whom  the  reader  has  had  some  account^  Lopez  de  Zu&iga,  a  contro- 
versialist of  Erasmus,  Bartholomeo  de. Castro,  the  famous  Greek  Demetrius  Cretensia,  and 
Juan  de  Vergara : — all  thorough  linguists,  especially  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  To  these 
were  joined  Paulo  Coronel,  JUfonso  a  physician,  and  Alfonso  Zamora,  converted  Jews, 
and  familiar  «vith  the  oriental  languages.  Zamora  has  the  merit  of  the  philological  com- 
pilations relative  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  in  the  last  volume. 

t  The  work  was  originally  put  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  six  ducats  and  a  half  a  copy. 
As  only  600  copies,  however,  were  struck  o£  it  has  become  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable. 
AccorcUng  to  Brunet,  it  has  been  sold  as  high  as  dSU. 
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a  Hebrew  and  Chaldiac  YOQabolaiy,  witli  other  elen^^itaiy  tr^tises  of 
fsingular  labour  and  leaxniii^.  It  was  not  biou^ht  to  aa  end  till  1^17, 
fift^n  years  after  ite  eommenoement,  and  a  few  months  onhr  before  the 
death  of  its  illustrious  projector.  Alvaro  Gomez  relates,  that  ho  had 
•often  heard  John  Broooario,  the  son  of  the  printer,  say,  that  when  the 
last  sheet  was  struck  off,  he,  then  a  child,  was  dressed  m  his  best  attire, 
.and  sent  with  a  copy  to  the  eardinaL  The  latter,  as  he  tock  it,  nased 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  devoutly  ofiered  ujp  his  thanks  for  being 
spared  to  the  oom^tion  of  this  good  work.  Then  turning  to  his 
mends  who  were  present,  he  said,  that,  ^^  of  all  the  acts  which  distin- 
guished his  administration,  there  was  none,  however  arduous,  better 
entitled  to  their  congratulation  than  this."* 

This  is  not  the  place,  if  I  were  competent,  to  diseuss  the  merits  of  this 
.great  woiic,  the  reputation  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  scholar. 
Critics,  indeed,  have  disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  used  in 
the  compilation,  as  well  as  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  ^nendations. 
Unfortunately,  the  destruction  of  the  original  manuscripts,  in  a  mianner 
which  torms  one  of  the  most  whimsical  aneedotes  in  literarT  history, 
makes  it  impossible  to  settle  the  question  satisfaetoriljr.t  Undoubtedly, 
many  blemishes  may  be  charged  on  it,  necessarily  incident  to  an  age 
when  tiie  science'  of  criticism  was  imper&ctiy  understood^  and  the 
-stock  of  materials  much  more  limited,  or  at  least,  jn.<xte  difficult  of 
access,  tiun  at  the  present  day.  After  every  deduction,  however,  1^ 
oardinal's  Bible  has  the  merit  of  being  the  hrst  successful  attempt  at  a 
polyglot  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  o(msequently,  of  feualitating, 
even  by  its  errors,  the  execution  of  more  perfect  and  later  woTks  of  the 
Idiid.  Nor  can  we  look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  age,  and  the 
aaspioes  under  which  it  was  accomplished^  without  regarding  it  as  a 
jBobde  monument  of  piety^  learning,  and  munificence,  which  entitles  its 
author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Christian  worid. 

Such  were  the  gigantic  projects  wldch  amused  tiie  leisaie  hours  of 
this  great  prelate.  Thou^  gigantic,  they  were  ndther  beyooid  his 
strength  to  execute,  nor  bey<»bd  the  demands  of  his  age  and  country. 
They  were  not  like  those  works  which,  forced  into  being  by  whim  or 
transitory  impulse,  perish  with  the  breath  that  made  them ;  but,  taking 
deep  root,  were  cherished  and  invigorated  by  the  national  sentiment,  so 
as  to  bear  rich  fruit  for  posterity.  This  was  particularly  the  ease  with 
the  institution  at  Aloeli.  It  soon  became  the  subject  of  royal  and 
private  benefaetion.  Its  founder  bequeathed  it,  at  nis  deaih,  a  dear 
revenue  of  fourteen  thousand  ducats.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeentii 
century,  this  had  increased  to  forty-two  thousand,  and  the  ecUeges  had 
multiplied  from  ten  to  thirty-five.  J 

*  The  part  deToted  to  the  Old  Testament  coniains  the  Hel»«w  <tti|:inal  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  Chaldaic  paraplirase,  with  Jl^tin  trtmslaiions  by 
the  Spanish  scholars.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  original  Greek,  with  tho 
Vulgate  of  Jerome.  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  cardinal  projected  aa  edition 
of  Aristotle  on  the  same  scale,  which  was  unfortunately  defeated  by  his  dmth. 

]  Professor  Moldenhauer,  of  Germany,  visited  Alcala  in  1784,  fbr  the  interestinff  porposo 
of  examining  the  MSS.  used  in  the  Compkitensian  Polyglot.  He  there  learned  a»t  tboy 
had  all  been  disposed  of,  as  so  much  waste  paper  (membranas  iniUileaX  by  the  Kbrariazi  of 
that  time,  to  a  rocket-maker  of  the  town,  who  soon  worked  them  up  in  th^regnlar  way  of 
his  vocation  !  Ho  assigns  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  srory.  The  name  of  the 
librarian,  unfortunately,  is  not  recorded.  It  would  have  been  as  fanporishable  as  that  of  Omar. 

t  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  conceded  liberal  grants  and  immunities  to  AlcaU  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 
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The  rising  repatation  of  the  new  aeadeo&y,  -which  attracted  students 
from  eyery  quarter  of  the  Peninsola  to  its  halls,  threatened  to  edipse 
the  glories  oi  the  anoieiit  seminary  at  Salamanea,  and  occasioned  bitter 
jealousies  between  them.  The  field  of  letters,  however,  was  wide 
enough  for  both,  especially  as  the  one  was  more  immediately  devoted 
to  theological  preparation,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  ciyil  jurisprudence, 
which  formed  a  prominent  branch  of  instruction  at  the  other.  La  this 
state  of  things,  their  rivalry,  far  ftom  being  productive  of  mischief 
might  be  regarded  as  salutary,  by  quickening  literary  ardour,  too  prone 
to  languish  without  the  spur  of  competition.  Side  by  side  the  sister 
universities  went  forward,  dividing  the  publio  patronage  and  estimation* 
As  long  as  the  good  era  of  letters  lasted  in  Spain,  the  academy  of 
Ximenes,  under  tne  influence  of  its  admirable  discipline,  maintained  a 
reputation  inferi(»r  to  none  other  in  the  Peninsula,  and  continued  to  send 
forth  its  sons  to  occupy  the  most  exalted  posts  in  diurch  and  state, 
and  shed  the  light  of  genius  and  science  over  their  own  and  future  ages. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

WABS  AND  POUTKB  OF  ITAL7. 

1508—1513. 


League  of  Cambray — ^Alann  of  Ferdinaud — Holy  League — Battle  of  Bavenua — Death  of 
Oastcm  de  Foix — ^Retreat  of  the  French— The  laniards  victorious. 

The  domestic  history  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand's  resumpti(m  of  the 
regency,  contains  few  remarkable  events.  Its  foreign  relations  were 
more  important.  Those  with  Africa  have  been  already  noticed,  and  we 
must  now  turn  to  Italy  and  Navarre. 

The  possession  of  r^a^s  necessarily  brought  Ferdinand  within  the 
sphere  of  Italian  polities.  He  showed  little  disposition,  however,  to 
avail  himself  of  it  for  the  further  extension  of  his  conquests.  Gonsalvo. 
indeed,  during  his  administration,  meditated  various  schemes  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  power  in  Italy,  but  with  a  view  rather  to  the  pre- 
servation than  enlargement  of  his  present  acqidaitions.  After  the  treaty 
with  Louis  the  Tw&th,  even  these  designs  were  abandoned ;  and  the 
Catholic  monarch  seemed  wholly  oecupied  with  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  his  rising  empire  in  Africa. 

The  craving  appetite  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  on  the  other  hand, 
shaj^ned  by  the  loss  of  Naples,  sought  to  indemnify  itself  by  more 
Ample  acquisitions  in  the  north.  As  fur  back  as  1504,  he  had  arranged 
a  plan  wim  the  emperor  for  the  partition  of  the  continental  possessions  of 
Venice,  introducing  it  into  one  of  those  abortive  treaties  at  Blois  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  Ferdinand  in  the  royal  interview  at  Savona.  No  immediate 
action  followed ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  monarch,  with  his 
usual  circumspection,  reserved  his  decision  \mtil  he  should  be  more 
^arly  satisfied  of  the  advantages  to  himself. 

At  length  the  projected  partition  was  definitely  settled  by  the  cele- 
brated treaty  of  Cambray^  December  10th,  1508,  between  Louis  the 
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Twelfth  and  tibe  emperor  Maximilian ;  in  which  the  pope,  king  Ferdi- 
nand, and  all  prinoes  who  had  any  claims  for  spoliations  by  the  Venetians, 
were  invited  to  take  part.  The  share  of  the  spoil  assi^ed  fo  the 
Catholic  monarch  was  the  five  Neapolitan  cities,  Trani,  Brindisi,  GalHpoli, 
Pulignano,  and  Otranto,  Tpledged  to  Venice  for  considerable  snms 
advanced  by  her  durine  the  late  war.  The  Spanish  court,  and,  not  long 
after,  Julins  the  Second,  ratified  the  treaty,  although  it  was  in  diieet 
contravention  of  the  avowed  i>urpose  of  the  pontiff,  to  chase  the  ftor- 
harians  from  Italy.  It  was  ms  bold  policy,  however,  to  make  nse  of 
them  first  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  church ;  and  then  to  tmst  to 
his  augmented  strength  and  more  fiEivourable  opportunities  for  eradicating 
them  altogether. 

Never  was  there  a  project  more  destitute  of  principle  or  sound  policy. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  contracting  parties  who  was  not  at  that  very 
time  in  close  alliance  with  the  state,  the  dismemberment  of  which  he 
was  plotting.  As  a  matter  of  policy  it  went  to  break  down  the  prin- 
cipal barrier,  on  which  each  of  these  powers  could  rely  for  keening  in 
check  the  overweening  ambition  of  its  neighbours,  and  maintaining  the 
balance  of  Italy.  Tne  alarm  of  Venice  was  quieted  for  a  time  by 
assurance  from  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  that  the  league  was 
solely  directed  against  the  Turks,  accompanied  bv  the  most  hypocritical 
professions  of  good-will,  and  amicable  offers  to  the  republic. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  declares,  that  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
allies  to  support  the  pope  in  a  crusade  against  the  infidel,  they  first 
proposed  to  recover  from  Venice  the  territories  of  which  she  had  de- 
s|M>iled  the  church  and  other  powers,  to  the  manifest  hindrance  of  these 
pious  designs.  The  more  flagitious  the  meditated  enterprise,  the  deeper 
was  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  thrown  over  it  in  this  corrupt  age.  The  tame 
reasons  for  the  confederacy  are  to  be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  German  Diet,  some  time  after,  by  the  French  mimster  Helian. 
"  We,"  he  remarks,  after  enumerating  various  enormities  of  the  republic, 
"  we  wear  no  fine  purple ;  feast  from  no  sumptuous  services  of  plate; 
have  no  coffers  overflowing  with  ^old.  We  are  barbarians.  Surely," 
he  continues  in  another  place,  "  if  it  is  derogatory  to  princes  to  act  the 
part  of  merchants,  it  is  unbecoming  in  merchants  to  assume  the  state  of 
princes."  This  then  was  the  true  key  to  the  conspiracy  against  Venice ; 
envy  of  her  superior  wealth  and  magnificence,  hatred  engendered  by  h«r 
too  arrogant  bearing,  and  lastly,  the  evil  eye  with  which  Idngs  naturally 
regard  the  movements  of  an  active,  aspirinff  republic. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  Florence,  3ie  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  Pisa  for  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  merchant  prinoes 
of  Venice  so  mercenary  and  base  as  this  bartering  away  for  gold  the 
independence  for  which  this  little  republic  had  been  so  nobly  oontendizig 
for  more  than  fourteen  years. 

Early  in  April,  1509,  Louis  the  Twelfth  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  bore  down  all  opposition.  City  and  castle  .fell  before 
him  ;  and  his  demeanour  to  the  vanquished,  over  whom  he  had  no  rights 
beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  war,  was  that  of  an  incensed  master  taking 
vengeance  on  his  rebellious  vassals.  In  revenge  for  his  detention  befoie 
Pesohiera,  he  hung  the  Venetian  governor  and  his  son  from  the  battle- 
ments.    This  was  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  chivalry,  which,  however 
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hard  they  bore  on  the  peasant,  respected  those  of  high  degree.  Louis's 
rank,  and  his  heart  it  seems,  iinhappily  raised  him  equally  aboye 
sympathy  with  either  class. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1509,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Agnadel, 
which  broke  the  power  of  Yenice,  and  at  pnce  decided  the  fate  of  the 
war.  Ferdinand  had  contributed  nothing  to  these  operations,  except  by 
his  diversion  on  the  side  of  Il^aples,  where  he  possessed  himseK  without 
dificulty  of  the  cities  allotted  to  his  share.  They  were  the  cheapest, 
and,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  were  the  most  permanent  acquisitions  of 
the  war,  being  re-incorporated  in  the  monarchy  of  Naples. 

Then  followed  the  memorable  decree  by  which  Yenice  released  her 
continental  provinces  from  their  allegiance,  authorising  them  to  provide 
in  any  way  they  could  for  their  safety :  a  measure  which,  whether 
originating  in  panic  or  policy,  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  latter. 
The  confederates,  who  had  remained  united  during  the  chase,  soon 
quarrelled  over  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Ancient  jealousies  revived. 
The  republic,  wiUi  cool  and  consummate  diplomacy,  availed  herself  of 
this  state  of  feeling. 

Pope  Julius,  who  had  gained  all  that  he  had  proposed,  and  was  satis- 
fied with  the  humiliation  of  Yenice,  now  felt  all  his  former  antipathies 
and  distrust  of  the  French  return  in  full  force.  The  rising  flame  was 
diligently  fanned  by  the  artful  emissaries  of  the  republic,  who  at  leiigth 
effected  a  reconciliation  on  her  behalf  with  the  haughty  pontiff.  The 
latter,  having  taken  this  direction,  went  forward  in  it  with  his  usual 
impetuosity.  He  planned  a  new  coalition  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  calling  on  the  other  allies  to  take  part  in  it.  Louis  retaliated 
by  summoning  a  council  to  incjuire  into  the  pope's  conduct,  and  by 
marching  his  troops  into  the  territories  of  the  church. 

The  advance  of  the  French,  who  had  now  got  possession  of  Bologna 
(May  21,  1511),  alarmed  Ferdinand.  He  had  secured  the  objects  for 
which  he  had  entered  into  tiie  war,  and  was  loath  to  be  diverted  from 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested  nearer  home.  "  I  know  not," 
writes  Peter  Martyr,  at  this  time,  ^*  on  what  the  king  will  decide.  He 
is  intent  on  following  up  his  African  conquests.  He  feels  natural 
reluctance  at  breaking  with  his  French  ally.  But  I  do  not  weU  see  how 
he  can  avoid  supporting  the  pope  and  the  church,  not  only  as  the  cause 
of  religion,  but  oi  freedom ;  for  if  the  French  get  possession  of  Eome,  the 
liberties  of  all  Italy  and  of  every  state  in  Europe  are  in  peril." 

The  Catholic  king  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  sent  repeated  and 
earnest  remonstrances  to  Louis  the  Twelfth  against  his  aggressions  on 
the  church ;  beseeching  him  not  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
and  his  own  pious  purpose,  more  particularly,  of  8m*eading  the  banners 
of  the  Cross  over  the  infidel  regions  of  Amca.  The  very  sweet  and 
fraternal  tone  of  these  communications  filled  the  king  of  France,  says 
Guicciardini,  with  much  distrust  of  his  royal  brother ;  and  he  was  heard 
to  say,  in  allusion  to  the  great  preparations  which  the  Spanish  monarch 
was  making  by  sea  and  land,  ^^  I  am  the  Saracen  against  whom  they  are 
directed."  ,      . 

To  secure  Ferdinand  more  to  his  interests,  the^pope  granted  him  the 
investiture,  so  long  withheld,  of  Naples,  on  the  same  easy  terms  on 
which  it  was  formeny  held  by  the  Aragonese.line.  i  His  Holiness  further 
released  him  from  the  obligation  of  ms  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the 
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moiety  of  Naples  was  to  revert  to  the  Frendi  crown  in  ease  of  Ghermaine's 
dying  without  issue.  This  dispentdng  power  of  the  snocessors  of  St.  P«t», 
so  convenient  for  princes  in  their  good  graces,  is  undouhtedly  the  sereartsk 
tax  ever  levied  hy  superstition  on  human  reason.* 

On  the  4th  of  Octoher,  1511,  a  treaty  was  eonoluded  hetween  Julius 
the  Second,  Ferdinand,  and  Veniee,  with  the  avowed  object  of  prot«o(iiig 
the  church, — in  other  words,  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  From  tJ» 
pious  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  it  was  called  the  Holy  Leasue* 
The  quota  to  be  famished  by  the  king  of  Aragon  was  twelve  hundred 
heavy  and  one  thousand  light  cavalry,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  squadnm 
of  eleven  galleys,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Venetian  fleet.  The  com- 
bined foroes  were  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Hugh  de  CardtmA^ 
viceroy  of  Naples,  a  person  of  polished  and  engaging  addresa,  but  with- 
out the  resolution  or  experience  requisite  to  mintary  success.  The  rough 
old  pope  sarcastically  nicknamed  him  ''Lady  Cardona.''  It  was  an 
appointment  that  would  certainly  have  never  been  made  by  Queen 
Isabella.  Indeed,  the  favour  shown  this  nobleman  on  this  and  other 
occasions  was  so  much  beyond  his  deserts,  as  to  raise  a  Bus{nck>n  in  many 
that  he  was  more  neariy  allied  by  blood  to  Ferdinand  than  was  usually 
imagined. 

Early  in  1512,  France,  by  great  exertions  and  without  a  single  oon- 
federate  out  of  Italy,  save  the  lalse  and  fluctuating  emperor,  got  an  aiimy 
into  the  fleld  supericnr  to  that  of  the  allies  in  point  of  numbers,  and  stall 
more  so  in  the  character  of  its  commander.  This  was  Gaston  de  Foix^ 
duke  de  Nemours,  and  brother  of  the  queen  of  Aragon.  Though  a  bor 
in  years,  for  he  was  but  twenty-two,  he  was  ripe  in  understanding,  and 
possessed  consummate  military  talents.  He  introduced  a  severer  discs- 
pline  into  his  army,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  tactics.  He  looked 
iorward  to  his  results  with  stem  indifference  to  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  efiected.  He  diare^ded  the  difficulties  of  the  roads  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  which  had  hitherto  put  a  check  on  military 
ojjerations.  Through  the  midst  of  frightful  morasses,  or  in  the  depth  of 
winter  snows,  he  performed  his  marches  with  a  celerity  unknown  in  the 
warfare  of  that  age.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Milan,  he 
relieved  Bologna  (February  5),  then  besieged  by  the  allies,  made  a 
countermarch  on  Brescia,  defeated  a  detachment  by  the  way,  and  the 
whole  Venetian  army  imder  its  walls ;  and,  on  the  same  day  wi^  the 
last  event,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  place  by  storm.  After  a  few 
weeks*  dissipation  of  the  carnival,  he  again  put  himself  in  motion,  and, 
descending  on  Ravenna,  succeeded  in  bringing  tiie  allied  army  to  a 
decisive  action  under  its  walls.  Ferdinand,  w^  understanding  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  French  and  of  the  Spanish  seedier,  ha^ 
cautioned  his  general  to  adopt  the  Fabian  policy  of  Gonsalvo,  and  avoid 
a  close  encounter  as  lomg  as  possible. 

This  battle,  fought  with  the  greatest  numbers,  was  also  the  most 
murderous  which  had  stained  the  fair  soil  of  Italy  for  a  century  (A^ril 

• 

*  The  act  of  investiture  was  dated  July  3rd,  1510.  In  the  following  Augrust^  the  pontifT 
remitted  the  feudid  servlee  for  the  annual  tribute  of  a  white  palfrey,  and  the  aid  of  300 
lances  whentl»e  ^states  of  the  church  should  be  invaded.  The  pope  had  hitherto  reftiaed 
the  in  vestituire,.  except  on  the  most  exorbitant  terms;  whicli  so  much  disgusted  Ferdinand 
ttAt  he  passed  by  Ostia  on  his  letnra  Dram  Naples,  without  condescending  to  meet  his 
HoUness»  yr^  irs^  waitiag  there  for  a  penonid  isternaw  with  hhn. 
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11,  1512).  Kg  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  acoording  to 
authentic  accounts,  fell  in  it,  comprehending  the  best  blood  of  France 
and'  Italy,  The  yioeroy  Cardona  went  off  somewhat  too  early  for  his 
reputation.  But  the  Spanish  infantry,  under  the  count  Pedro  Navarro, 
benaved  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  school  of  Gonsalvo.  During  the  earfy 
jmrt  of  the  day,  they  lay  on  the  ground,  in  a  position  which  sheltered 
them  firom  the  deadly  artillery  of  Este,  then  the  best  mounted  and  best 
served  of  any  in  Europe.  When  at  length,  as  the  tide  of  battle  vnts 
going  against  them,  they  were  brought  into  the  field,  Navarro  led  them 
at  once  against  a  deep  column  of  landsknechts,  who,  armed  with  the 
long  Gherman  pike,  were  bearing  down  all  before  them.  The  Spaniards 
received  the  shock  of  this  formidable  weapon  on  the  mailed  panoply  with 
which  their  bodies  were  covered,  and,  dexterously  gliding  into  the  hostile 
ranks,  contrived  with  their  short  swords  to  do  such  execution  on  tiie 
enemy,  unprotected  except  by  corslets  in  iront,  and  incapable  of  availing 
themselves  of  their  long  weapon,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confaskm, 
and  totally  discomfited.  It  was  repeating  the  experiment  more  than 
once  made  during  these  wars,  but  never  on  so  great  a  scale  ;  and  it  folly 
established  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms.* 

The  Italian  infantry,  which  had  fallen  back  before  the  landsknechts, 
now  rallied  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  charge;  imtil  at  length  the 
overwhelming  clouds  of  French  gendarmerie,  headed  by  Ives  d'Aldgre, 
who  lost  his  own  life  in  the  m^lie,  compelled  the  allies  to  ^ve  ground. 
The  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was  conducted  wi9i  admirable 
order,  and  they  preserved  their  ranks  unbroken  as  they  repeatedly 
turned  to  drive  back  the  tide  of  pursuit.  At  this  crisis,  Gaston  de  Foix, 
flushed  with  success,  was  so  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  this  valiant 
corps  gomg  off  in  so  cool  and  orderly  a  manner  fixrai  the  field,  that  he 
made  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  oi  his  chivalry,  in  hopes  of  breaking 
it.  Unfortunately,  his  wounded  horse  fell  under  him.  It  was  in  vain 
his  followers  called  out,  **  It  is  our  viceroy,  the  brother  of  your  queen !  " 
The  words  had  no  diarm  for  a  Spanish  ear,  and  he  was  dis]^tched  with 
a  multitude  of  wounds.  He  received  fourteen  or  fifteen  m  the  face ; 
good  proof,  says  the  lo^al  serviteur,  **  that  the  gentle  prince  had  never 
tamed  his  back." 

There  are  few  instances  in  history,  if  indeed  there  be  any,  of  so  brief, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  brilliant  a  military  career,  as  that  of  Gaston  de 
Foix ;  and  it  well  enticed  him  to  the  epitnet  his  countrymen  gave  him 
of  the  **  thunderbolt  of  Italy."  He  had  not  merely  given  extraordinary 
promise,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  had  achieved  such  resulfe 
as  might  well  make  the  greatest  powers  of  the  Peninaula  tremble  for  their 
possessions.  His  precocious  military  talents,  the  early  age  at  which  he 
assumed  the  command  of  armies,  as  well  as  many  peculiarities  of  his 
discipline  and  tactics,  suggest  some  resemblance  to  the  beginning  of 
Napweon's  career. 

Unhappily,  his  brilliant  fame  is  sullied  by  a  recklessness  of  human  life, 
the  more  ooious  in  one  too  youns  to  be  steeled  by  familiarity  with  the 
iron  trade  to  which  he  was  devoted.  It  may  be  fair,  however,  to  charge 
this  on  the  age  rather  than  on  the  individual,  for  surely  never  was  Hkete 

*  MaehiftreUi  does  justice  to  the  g&Uaatiy  of  this  vaKaaoit  corps,  whoso  cootduct  <»ii  thifi 
occasioQ  fUmisfaes  him  with  a  pertiii«Bt  iUustvatioii,  ml  estf mating  th«  compMnktire  Talus  of 
the  Spanish,  or  rather  Roman  arms,  and  the  <3eniiui. 
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one  oharaoterised  by  greater  brutality,  and  more  nnsparing  ferocity  in  its 
wars.*  So  little  had  the  progress  of  ciyilisation  done  for  humanity.  It 
is  not  until  a  recent  period  that  a  more  generous  spirit  has  operated ; 
that  a  fellow-creature  has  been  understood  not  to  forfeit  his  rights  as  a 
man  because  he  is  an  enemy ;  that  conventional  laws  have  been  esta- 
blished, tending  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  condition  which,  with 
every  alleviation,  is  one  of  unspeakable  misery ;  and  that  those  who  hold 
the  destinies  of  nations  in  their  hands  have  been  made  to  feel  that  there 
is  less  true  glory,  and  far  less  profit,  to  be  derived  from  war  than  from 
the  wise  prevention  of  it. 

The  defeat  at  Bavenna  struck  a  panic  into  the  confederates.  The  stout 
heart  of  Julius  the  Second  faltered,  and  it  required  all  the  assurances  of 
the  Spanish  and  Yenetian  ministers  to  keep  him  staunch  to  his  purpose. 
King  Ferdinand  issued  orders  to  the  Great  Captain  to  hold  himself  in 
readmess  for  takine  the  command  of  forces  to  be  instantly  raised  for 
Naples.     There  comd  be  no  better  proof  of  the  royal  consternation. 

The  victory  of  Bavenna,  however,  was  more  fatal  to  the  French  than 
to  their  foes.  The  uninterrupted  successes  of  a  commander  ore  so  far 
unfortunate,  that  they  incline  his  followers,  by  the  brilliant  illusion  they 
throw  around  his  name,  to  rely  less  on  their  own  resources  than  on  him 
whom  they  have  hitherto  found  invincible ;  and  thus  subject  their  own 
destiny  to  all  the  casualties  which  attach  to  the  fortunes  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  death  of  Qaston  de  Foix  seemed  to  dissolve  the  only  bond 
which  held  the  French  together.  The  officers  became  divided,  the  sol- 
diers disheartened,  and,  with  the  loss  of  their  young  hero,  lost  all  interest 
in  the  service.  The  allies,  advised  of  this  disorderly  state  of  the  army, 
recovered  confidence,  and  renewed  their  exertions.  Through  Ferdinand's 
influence  over  his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  the  latter 
had  been  induced  openly  to  join  the  League  m  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year.f  The  Catholic  ting  had  the  address,  moreover,  just  before 
the  battie  to  detach  the  emperor  from  France,  by  effecting  a  truce  between 
him  and  Venice.  The  French,  now  menaced  and  pressed  on  every  side, 
began  their  retreat  imder  the  brave  La  Palice ;  and  to  such  an  impotent 
state  were  they  reduced,  that  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  fatal 
victory,  (June  28,)  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  having  abandoned 
not  only  their  recent,  but  all  their  conquests  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

The  same  results  now  took  place  as  in  the  late  war  against  Yenice. 
The  confederates  quarrelled  over  the  division  of  the  spoil.  The  republic, 
with  the  largest  claims,  obtained  the  least  concessions.  She  felt  that  she 
was  to  be  made  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Ferdinand  earnestly  remonstrated  with  the  pope,  and  subsequently,  by 

*  One  example  may  suffice,  occurring  in  the  war  of  the  League,  in  1610.  When  Vicenza 
was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  ammounting  to  one,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  six  thousand,  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  grotto  with  their 
wives  and  children,  comprehending  many  of  the  principal  families  of  the  place.  A  French 
officer,  detecting  their  retreat,  caused  a  heap  of  fagots  to  be  piled  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  and  set  on  fire.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  fugitives  only  one  escaped  with  life ; 
and  the  blackened  and  convulsed  appearance  of  the  bodies  showed  too  plainly  the  cruel 
agonies  of  suffocation.  Bayard  executed  two  of  the  authors  of  this  diabolical  act  on  the 
spot.  But  the  ' '  chevalier  sans  reproche  "  was  an  exception  to,  rather  than  an  example  of^ 
the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age. 

t  He  had  become  a  party  to  it  as  early  as  November  17,  of  the  preceding  year ;  he  deferred 
its  publication,  however,  until  he  had  received  the  last  instalment  of  a  subsidy' that 
Xiouis  XII.  was  to  pay  him  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  .Even  the  chivalrous  Harry  the 
£iighth  could  not  escape  the  trickish  spirit  of  the  age. 
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means  of  his  Venetian  minister,  with  Maximilian,  on  this  mistaken 
policy ;  but  the  indifference  of  the  one,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  other, 
were  closed  against  argument.  The  result  was  precisely  what  the  prudent 
monarch  foresaw.  Venice  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  her  perfidious 
ancient  ally;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1513,  a  definitive  treaty  was 
arranged  with  France  for  their  mutual  defence.  Thus  the  most  efficient 
member  was  alienated  from  the  confederacy ;  all  the  recent  advantages 
of  the  allies  were  compromised ;  new  combinations  were  to  be  formed, 
and  new  and  interminable  prospects  of  hostility  opened. 

Ferdinand,  relieved  from  immediate  apprehensions  of  the  French,  took 
comparatively  little  interest  in  Italian  politics.  He  was  too  much 
occupied  with  settling  his  conquests  in  Navarre.  The  army,  indeed, 
under  Cardona,  still  kept  the  field  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  viceroy, 
after  re-establishing  the  Medici  in  Florence,  remained  inactive.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  while,  had  again  mustered  in  force,  and  crossing 
the  mountains,  encountered  the  Swiss  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Novara, 
(June  6,  1513,)  where  the  former  were  entirely  routed.  Cardona,  then 
rousing  from  his  letiiargy,  traversed  the  Milanese  without  opposition, 
laying  waste  the  ancient  territories  of  Venice,  burning  the  pjdaces  and 
pleasure-houses  of  its  lordly  inhabitants  on  the  beautiful  bcuiks  of  the 
Brenta,  and  approaching  so  near  to  the  '' Q,ueen  of  the  Adriatic''  as  to 
throw  a  few  impotent  btJls  into  the  monastery  of  San  Secondo. 

The  indignation  of  the  Venetians  and  of  Alviano,  the  same  general 
who  had  fought  so  gallantly  under  Gonsalvo  at  the  Garigliano,  hurried 
them  into  an  engagement  with  the  allies  near  La  Motta,  (Oct.  7,)  at  two 
miles'  distance  from  Vicenza.  Cardona,  loaded  with  booty  and  entangled 
among  the  mountain  passes,  was  assailed  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  German  allies  gave  way  before  the  impetuous  charge  of  Alviano ; 
but  the  Spanish  infantry  stood  its  ground  unshaken,  and  by  extraordinary 
discipline  and  valour  succeeded  in  turning  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
More  than  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field ;  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  including  many  of  rank,  with  all  the  baggage  and 
artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1513 ;  the  French  driven  again  beyond 
the  mountains;  Venice  cooped  up  within  her  sea-girt  fastnesses,  and 
compelled  to  enrol  her  artisans  and  common  labourers  in  her  defence, — 
but  still  strong  in  resources,  above  all  in  the  patriotism  and  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  her  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

COSTQUBST  OF  NAVABBB. 

1512—1613. 

Hbverek^  of  Navarre— l^crdlnond  dsmands  a  Possago — InvMioa  aad  CcmqiMst  of  Nftvaire 
"JJnpmty  ot  OrtM»^FerdiaaDd  settles  his  CoDqaests — ^His  Ooadttci  examined— Oit»8 
•btne  of  the  Victoty. 

While  the  Spaiuorda  were  thus  winning  barr&a  laurels  on  the  £fiildft  of 
Italv,  King  Ferdinand  was  roftkiwg  a  most  important  aoquiaitbn  o£ 
territory  nearer  home.  The  reader  has  already  oeen  made  aeq]Bainted 
with  tnc  inannjer  in  whieh  the  bloody  sceptre  of  Nayarre  passed 
ftom  the  hands  of  Eleanor,  Fcrdinund's  sister,  after  a  xeign  of  a 
few  brief  days,  into  those  of  her  giandson  Fhoebus  (1479).  A  fatal 
destiny  hun*;  ovci:  the  house  of  Foix;  and  the  Latter  prince  liyed 
to  enjoy  \\i&  crown  only  four  ycars»  when  he  was  succoeded  by  hia 
sister  Catharine  (1483). 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ao  attentiye  to 
cnlai'go  their  empire  to  the  full  extent  of  th£  geographical  limits  whic^ 
luiture  seemed  to  have  assigned  it,  would  loee  the  opportunity  now jpresentcd 
of  incorx)orating  into  it  the  hiwerto  independent  kingdom,  or  Nayazre 
by  the  marriage  of  their  own  heir  with  its  soyereign.  All  their  efibrtsy 
howpyer,  were  frustrated  by  the  (^ucen-mother  M2U*daIeine»  sister  of 
Louis  the  Eleyenth,  who^  sacrificing  the  interests  ox  the  nation  to  her 
prejudices,  eyaded  the  proposed  match  under  various  pretexts,  and  in 
the  end  effected  a  union  between  her  dau^ter  and  a  Fremdi  nitble, 
Jean  d'Albret,  heir  to  considerable  estates  in  the*  noighbourliood  of 
Navarre.  This  was  a  most  fatal  error.  The  independence  of  If  ayarre 
had  hitherto  been  maintained  lesa  through  its  own  strengtii  than  the 
weakness  of  its  nei^bours..  But,  now  that  the  petty  states  around  hei 
had  been  absorbed  into  two  great  and  powerful  monarchiea,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  so  feeble  a  barrier  would  be  longer  rcspeeted^  or  tbat 
it  would  not  be  swept  away  in  the  first  collision  of  those  formidable 
forces.  But,  although  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  must  be  lost, 
the  princes  of  Navarre  might  yet  maintain  their  station  by  a  union  witii 
the  reigning  family  of  France  or  Spain :  by  the  present  connexion  with 
a  mere  private  individual  they  lost  both  the  one  and  the  otiier. 

Still  the  most  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  Catholic  king 
and  his  niece  during  the  lifetime  of  Isabella.  The  sovereigns  assisted 
her  in  taking  possession  of  her  turbulent  dominions,  as  well  as  in  allay- 
ing the  deadly  feuds  of  the  Beaumonts  and  Agramonts,  with  which 
they  were  rent  asunder.  They  supported  her  with  their  arms  in  resist- 
ing her  uncle  Jean,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  claimed  the  crown  on 
the  groundless  pretext  of  its  being  limited  to  male  heirs.  The  alliance 
with  Spain  was  drawn  still  closer  by  the  avowed  purpose  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth  to  support  his  nephew,  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  the  claims  of  his 
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deceased  father.  The  death,  of  the  jovatg  hero,  however,  at  RaveniLi, 
wholly  changed  the  relations  and  feelings  of  the  two-  countrks.  U avarre 
kad  nothing  immediately  to  fear  from  France.  She  felt  distrust  of 
Sf)ai]i  ofii  more  than  oae  account^  esjpeciaUy  for  the  protection  afforded 
the  Beaumontese  exiles,  at  the  laead  of  whom  was  the  young  eonnt  of 
Leiin,  Ferdinand's  nephew. 

France,  too,  standing  alone^  and  at  bay  agaiii^  the  rest  of  £nrope, 
found  the  alliance  of  the  little  state  of  Nayarre  of  importance  to  her ; 
espeeially  at  the  present  juncture,,  when  the  project  of  an  expedition 
against  Guienne,  by  the  combined  armies  of  Spain  and  England, 
naturally  made  Louis  the  Twelfth  deairo<as  to  seenre  the  good-wiU  of  a 
prince,  who  might  be  said  to  wear  the  keys  oi  the  JPyrenees,  as  the 
king  of  Sardinia  did  those  of  the  Alps^  at  his  girdle.  With  these 
amicable  dispositions,  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  dispatched  their 
{denipotentiaries  to  Blois,  early  in  May,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Eavenna, 
witii  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  confederation  with 
the  Fraieh  government. 

In  the  meantime,  June  Sth,.  an  English  squadron  arrived  at  Passage 
in  Ghii|mscoa,  having  ten  thousand  men  on  board,  under  Thomas  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  in  order  to  eo-operate  with  King  Ferdinand's  army 
in  the  descent  on  Guxenne.  This  latter  force,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse,  light  and  heavy,  six  thousand  foot  and  twenty 
pieeea  of  artillery,  was  placed  imder  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  the  old 
duke  of  Alva,  grandfather  of  the  general  who  wrote  his  name  in  indelible 
characters  of  blood  in  the  Netherlands,  under  Philip  the  Second.  Before 
making  any  movement,  however,  Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  equivocal 
dispositions  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns,  determined  to  secure  himself 
from  the  annoyance  which  their  strong  position  enabled  them  to  give 
him  on  whatever  route  he  adopted.  He  accordingly  sent  to  requ^  a 
free  passage  through  their  dominions,  with  the  demand,  moreover,  that 
they  should  entrust  six  of  their  principal  fortresses  to  sueh  Navarrese  as 
he  should  name,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  neutrality  during  the  cxpe<^- 
tion.  fie  accompanied  this  modest  proposal  with  the  alternative,  that 
the  sovereigns  should  become  parties  to  the  Holy  League  ;  engaging,  in 
that  case,  to  restore  certain  places  in  his  possession  which  they  claimed, 
and  piecing  the  whole  strength  of  the  confederacy  to  protect  them 
against  any  hostile  attempts  of  France, 

The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  princes  was  in  the  highest  degree 
canbarrassing.  The  neutrality  they  had  so  liong  and  sedulously  main- 
tained was  now  to  be  abandoned;  and  their  choice,  whichever  party 
they  espoused,  must  compromise  their  possessions  on  one  or  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  exchange  for  an  ally,  whose  friendship  had  proved  lij 
repeated  experience,  quite  as  disastrous  as  his  enmity.  In  this  dilemma 
they  sent  ambassadors  into  Castile,  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the 
terms,  or,  at  least,  to  protract  negotiations  till  some  definitive  arrangement 
should  be  made  with  Louis  the  Twelfth. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  their  plenipotentiaries  signed  a  treaty  with  that 
monarch  at  Blois,  by  which  France  and  Navarre  mutually  agreed  to 
defend  each  other,  in  case  of  attack,  against  all  enemies  whatever.  By 
another  provision,  obviouslv  directed  against  ^ain,  it  was  stipulated 
that  neither  nation  shoula  allow  a  passage  to  uie  enemies  of  the  other 
through  its  domimons ;   and,  by  a  third,  Navanre  jriked^ed  hersetf  to 
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dedare  war  on  the  English,  now  assembled  in  Gnipusooa,  and  all  tiiose 
oo-operating  with  them. 

Through  a  singular  accident,  Ferdinand  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  before  its  signature.*  HiH  amy  had 
remained  inactive  in  its  quarters  around  Yittoria  ever  since  the  laiiddng 
of  the  English.  He  now  saw  the  hopelessness  of  further  n^potiationf 
and,  determining  to  anticipate  the  stroke  prepared  for  him,  commanded 
his  general  to  invade  without  delay,  and  occupy  Navarre. 

The  duke  of  Alva  crossed  the  borders  on  the  21st  of  JuIt,  proclaiming 
that  no  harm  should  be  offered  to  those  who  voluntarily  submitt^ 
On  the  23rd,  he  arrived  before  Pampclona.  King  John,  who,  all  the 
while  he  had  been  thus  dallying  with  the  lion,  had  made  no  provision 
for  defence,  had  already  abandoned  his  capital,  leaving  it  to  make  the 
best  terms  it  could  for  itself.  On  the  following  day,  the  city,  having 
first  obtained  assurance  of  respect  for  all  its  franchises  and  inunimities, 
surrendered;  '' a  circumstance,  devoutly  exclaims  King  Ferdinand,  ''in 
which  wc  truly  discern  the  hand  of  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  miraculous 
interposition  has  been  visible  through  all  this  enterprise,  undertaken  for 
the  weal  of  the  church,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  accursed  sbhison." 

The  royal  exile,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  retreated  to  Lnmbier,  where 
he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Longueville,  then  encamped  on 
the  northern  frontier,  for  the  defence  of  Bayonne.  The  French  com- 
mander, however,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  English,  still  lying  in 
Guipuscoa,  to  weaken  himself  by  a  detachment  into  Navarre ;  and  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  unsupported  either  by  his  own  subjects  or  his 
new  ally,  was  compelled  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  take  refuge  with 
his  family  in  France. 

The  duke  of  Alva  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his  advantage ;  opening*  the 
way  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Cathofic  king,  that  it  wasmtenctod  amy  to 
hold  possession  of  the  country,  as  security  for  the  pacific  dispoation  of 
its  sovereigns,  until  the  end  of  his  present  expedition  against  Ghiienne. 
From  whatever  cause,  the  Spanish  general  experienced  so  little 
resistance,  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  overran  and  subdued  nearly 
the  whole  of  Upper  Navarre.  So  short  a  time  sufficed  for  the  subversion 
of  a  monarchy,  which,  in  defiance  of  storm  and  stratagem,  had  main- 
tained its  independence  unimpaired,  with  a  few  brief  exceptions  for 
seven  centuries.  * 

On  reviewing  these  extraordinary  events,  we  are  led  to  distrust  the 
capacity  and  courage  of  a  prince  who  could  so  readily  abandon  his 
kingdom,  without  so  much  as  firing  a  shot  in  its  defence.  John  had 
shown,  however,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  he  was  destitute  of 
neither.  He  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  temper  best  suited  to 
the  fierce  and  stirring  times  on  which  he  was  cast.  He  was  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  social  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  so  little  jealous  of 
his  royal  dignity,  that  he  mixed  freely  in  the  dances  and  other  enter- 
tainments of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  His  greatest  defect  was  tiie 
facility  with  which  he  reposed  the  cares  of  state  on  favourites,  not  always 

♦  A  confidential  seci-etary  of  King  Jean  of  Navarro  was  murdered  in  his  sleen  bv  hfa 
mistress.  His  pi4>ers,  containing  the  heads  of  the  proposed  treaty  with  Fitmoe  feS  into 
the  hands  of  a  priest  of  Pampelona,  who  was  induced  by  the  hopes  of  a  reward  t^Tl^fMw 
them  to  Ferdinand.  The  story  is  told  by  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  July  IsSh  iin9  ^ 
tnith  la  attested  by  the  conformity  of  the  proposed  terms  with  those  of  ^e  actoal  ta^iy 
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the  most  deservma;.  Hia  greatest  merit  was  his  lore  of  letters.  Uufoi-  i 
tnnat«ly,  neither  his  merits  nor  defects  were  of  a  kind  best  adapted  to,  J 
ejtrioat*  him  from  his  present  perilous  situation,  or  enable  hi"i  to  cop*  j 
wiUi  his  wily  and  resolute  adversary.  For  this,  however,  more  com-*  A 
maading  talents  might  well  have  failed.  The  period  had  arrived,  when;  j 
in  the  regular  progress  of  events,  NavairB  must  yield  up  her  independence  J 
to  the  two  great  nations  on  her  borders  ;  who  attracted  by  the  strengtili  j 
of  her  natural  position,  and  her  political  weakness,  would  bo  sure,  no«  i 
that  their  own  domestic  discords  were  healed,  to  claim,  each  the  moieb^^  1 
which  seemed  naturally  to  fall  within  its  ovra  territorial  limits.  Par*'  I 
tdculor  events  might  accelerate  or  retard  this  result,  bnt  it  was  not  ir 
the  power  of  human  genius  to  avert  its  final  conaununation. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  descried  the  storm  now  gathering  on  the  side  <^  I 
France,  resolved  to  meet  it  promptly,  and  commanded  his  general  to  crow   " 
the  mountains  and  occupy  the  districta  of  Lower  Navarre.     In  this  hft 
Bipected  the  co-operation  of  the  Ena-liah ;  but  he  was  disappoin'ted. 
The  marquis  of  Dorset  alleged,  that  tile  time  consiuned  in  the  reduction 
of  Navarre  mado  it  too  late  tor  tho  expedition  o^nst  Ghiienno,  whiob'    ' 
was  now  placed  in  a  postui'e  of  defence.     He  loudly  complained  that  idt  ■  J 
master  had  been  duped  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  had  used  hia  ally  to 
make  conquests  solely  for  himself ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  remonstranoe, 
he  re -embarked  his  whole  force,  without  waiting  for  orders;  "a  pro- 
ceeding," says  Ferdinand,  in  one  of  hia  letters,  "  which  touches  me  must 
deeply,  from  the  stain  it  leaves  on  the  honour  of  the  most  serene  king 
my  aon-in-law,  and  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  so  distinguished  in 
times  past  for  high  and  dtivolruus  emprise." 

The  duke  of  Alva,  thus  unsupported,  was  no  match  for  the  French 
nader  Longueville,  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  veteran  corps 
Mtumed  from  Italy  with  the  brave  La  Palioe.  Indeed,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  hemmed  in  between  tho  two  armies,  and  only  succeeded 
in  anticipating  by  a  fewhoura  the  movemenfaof  LaPalice,  so  as  to  mako 
^ood  his  retreat  through  the  pass  of  Ronoesvallcs,  and  throw  himself 
mto  Pampelona.  Hither  he  was  speedily  followed  by  the  French  general, 
accompanied  by  Jean  d'Albret.  On  the  27tli  of  Hovcmber,  the  besiegers 
made  a  desperate,  though  ineffectuiU.,  assault  on  the  city,  which  was 
repeated  with  equal  ill  fortune  on  the  two  following  days.  The 
beloagueriug  forces,  in  the  meantiine,  were  straitened  for  provisions  ;  and 
at  length,  after  a  siege  of  some  weeks,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements  under  the  duke  of  iNajara,  they  broke  up  their  enoamp- 
joent,  and  withdrew  across  the  mountains  ;  and  with  them  faded  the  liwt 
my  of  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Navarre. 

On  the  1st  of  April  in  the  following  year,  1513,  Ferdinand  effeotad*  J 
fruoc  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  emhracmg  their  resjieotive  territories  wfflife_ J 
of  (he  Alps.     It  continued  a  year,  and  at  its  expiration  was  renewed  fo^'J 
a  similar  time.     This  arrangement,  by  which  Louis  sacrificed  the  intererti'  W 
of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Navarre,  gave  Ferdinand  ample  time  fur  settling  J 
and  fortifyiDff  his  new  conquests ;  while  it  left  the  war  open  in  a  quarta*« 
■where,  he  well  knew,  others  were  more  interested  than  himacK  to  prosap 
outc  it  with  vigour.     The  treaty  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  defeaaiM 
fm  the  aoore  of  policy  than  of  good  fhith.     The  allies  loudly  iiiveightf 
against  the  treachery  of  their  confederate,  who  had  so  unscrupulous^,  _ 
norificed  the  common  interest,  by  relieving  France  from  the  powcrAu 
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diversion  he  "was  engaged  to  make  on  her  western  bordera.  It  is  no 
jnstilication  of  wrong,  that  nmilar  wrongs  h%i^  been  eominitted  by 
others ;  hut  those  who  conunit  them  (and  there  was  not  one  of  the  allies 
whs  could  escape  the  imputation  amid  the  poHtioal  profligacy  •f  tike 
times)  certaMy  forfeit  tiiie  priTilege  to  oomplam.* 

Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  the  interval  of  r^ose  now  secared  to 
settle  his  new  ooaqnest.  He  had  transferred  his  residence,  fbnit  te 
Burgos,  and  afterwards  to  L^refio,  that  he  might  be  near  the  Hieatra  of 
operattons.  He  was  indefBtigable  in  raising  reinforoementB  and  supplies ; 
and  expressed  his  intention  at  one  time,  notwithstandixig  the  decnaing 
state  of  his  health,  to  take  the  <xnnmaBd  in  persen.  He  t^tcfwei.  his 
usual  sagacity  in  various  regulations  for  improroig  the  police,  healia^ 
the  domestic  feuds, — as  fatal  to  Navarre  as  the  aims  of  its  enemies, — 
Slid  confirming  and  extending  its  municipal  privileges  and  smmnniflieBy 
80  as  to  oonciliatc  the  afSsctions  of  his  sew  subjects. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1513,  tiie  estates  of  Navame  took  the  usual 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  kinff  Ferdmand.  On  the  Idth  of  June,  151^  tke 
Catholic  monarch,  by  a  solemn  act  in  oortes,  held  at  Burgos,  incorporated 
has  new  conquests  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  The  event  exoited  sene 
surprise,  oonsidering  his  more  intisud^e  relations  with  Aragma;  bat  it 
was  to  the  arms  of  Castile  that  he  was  chiefly  indebted  lor  Ihe  csa- 
quest :  and  it  was  on  her  siroeidor  wealth  and  resources  litot  he  Telied 
far  maintaining  it.  With  tnis  was  combined  the  politic  'OOSksidesailMB, 
that  the  Kavairese,  naturally  turbulent  and  iaetiouB,  wotold  be  h^ 
more  easily  in  subordination  when  associated  witii  Castile,  thaa  wkh 
Ara^on,  where  the  spirit  of  independence  was  hijgher,  obA  often 
manifested  itself  in  such  bold  assertion  of  popular  rirhts  sa  Mis  most 
unwelcome  on  a  royal  ear.  To  all  this  mnst  be  added  the  demaa-  of  issue 
by  his  present  marriage,  which  had  much  abated  his  penoDai  intevetft  in 
^olarging  the  extent  of  his  patrimsGoial  domains. 

Fooreign  writers  characterise  the  conqiiest  of  Kavane  as  a  bold, 
unblushing  usurpation,  rendered  more  odious  by  the  mask  of  relmieus 
hypocrisy.  The  national  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  ha^e  em]^>yed 
^eir  pens  industriously  to  vindicate  it ;  some  endeavouring  to  rake  a 
good  claim  for  Castile  out  of  its  aaacient  union  with  Navuarre,  almost  as 
ancient,  indeed,  as  the  Moorish  conquest.  Others  resort  to  consideia- 
tions  of  expediency,  relying  on  the  mutual  benefits  of  the  ooimesion  to 

*  On  the  5th  of  April  a  treaty  -was  concluded  at  MechHn,  in  the  names  of  Feidinand.  tie 
king  of  EngLind,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope.  The  Castilian  envoy,  Dan  Iaus  Caxroc. -was 
not  present  at  Mechlin,  but  it  was  ratified  and  solemnly  sworn  to  by  him,  on  beluJfof  his 
sovereign,  in  London,  April  13th.  By  this  treaty,  Spain  agreed  to  attaok  Fnmoe  ia 
fiuienne,  while  the  other  powers  were  to  co-operate  by  a  descent  on  othar  quarien.  This 
was  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  treaty  signed  only  five  days  before  at  Ortl^  •  and,  if 
made  with  the  privity  of  King  Ferdinand,  mnst  be  allowed  to  be  a  gratnitons  ^deDlax  of 

Kirfidy,  not  easily  matched  in  that  age.  As  such,  of  ccnuBe,  it  is  atigxzmtlsed  W  the 
•ench  historians,  that  ijs,  the  Later  ones,  for  I  find  no  comment  on  it  in  ooniemMinrr 
writers.  Ferdinand,  when  applied  to  by  Henry  VITT.  to  ratifV  the  acts  of  liis  ministn'  fa 
the  following  summer,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  liad  tmnseended  %i8  pow«n. 
The  ^)anish  writers  are  silent.  OBit  aaseition  derives  eonoe  prohabili^  frook  lihe  -temer  of 
one  of  the  articles,  which  provides  that  in  case  he  refuses  to  confirm  the  treaty  it  shall 
still  be  binding  between  England  and  the  emperor ;  language  which,  as  it  anticipates,  may 
aeem  to  authorise  such  a  oontingency.  Public  tneaties  h«ve,  for  obvious  icofioiia  haes 
generally  received  ae  the  surest  basis  for  history.  One  might  well  doubt  this  who  attomotB 
to  reconcile  the  multifarious  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  those  of  the  n^^ 
''"*j7,'®T*®^-    ^®  science  of  diplomacy,  as  then  praotised,  was  a  mere  inune  of  fi^«e 
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both  kingdomB ;  irguments  which  prove  little  else  Hiaii  tiie  weakneBS 
of  the  cause.*  All  lay  more  or  less  stress  <m  the  celebrated  buU  of 
Julius  the  Second,  of  February  ISth,  1512,  by  which  he  excommunicEcted 
the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  as  heretics,  sohifiouatics,  and.  enemies  of  tiie 
diurch;  releasing  their  subjects  from  their  allegianoe,  laying  their 
dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  delivering  them  over  to  any  who 
should  take,  or  had  already  taken,  possesion  of  them.  Most,  Lndeedy 
are  content  to  rest  on  this  as  the  true  basis  and  (original  ground  of  th4 
conquest.  The  total  silence  of  the  Cath<^  king  respecting  this  document 
before  the  invasion,  and  the  omission  of  the  national  historians  since 
to  produce  it,  have  caused  mueh  scepticism  as  to  its  existence.  And, 
although  its  recent  publication  puts  this  beyond  doubt,  the  instrument 
contains,  in  my  judgment,  strong  internal  evidence  for  distrusting  the 
aoouracy  of  the  aate  affixed  to  S,  whi(^  should  have  been  posterior  to 
the  invasion;  a  circumstance  materially  affecting  the  argument,  and 
which  makes  the  papal  sentence  not  the  original  basis  of  the  war,  but 
only  a  sanction  subsequently  obtained  to  cover  its  injustice,  and 
authorise  retaining  the  cruits  of  it. 

But,  whatever  authority  such  a  sanction  may  have  had  in  tb^ 
dxteenth  century,  it  will  &id  littie  respect  in  tne  present,  at  least 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  <mly  way  in  which  the 
question  can  be  fidrly  tried  must  be  by  those  maxims  of  public  law 
universally  recognised  as  settling  the  intercourse  of  civilised  nations ;  a 
science,  indeed,  imperfectly  developed  at  that  time,  but  in  its  general 
princi^des  the  same  as  now,  founded,  as  these  are,  on  the  immutable 
bains  of  m<»rality  and  justice. 

We  must  go  back  a  step  beyond  tJie  war.  to  the  proximate  cause  of 
it.  This  was  Ferdinand's  demand  of  a  nree  passage  for  his  troops 
through  Navarre.  The  demand  was  perfectly  fair,  and  in  ordinary  eases 
would  doubtless  have  been  granted  by  a  neutral  nation ;  but  that  nation 
must,  -after  all,  be  the  only  judge  of  its  propriety,  ajid  Navarre  may 
find  a  justification  ibr  her  refusal  on  these  grounds.  First,  that,  in  her 
weak  and  defenoeiess  state,  it  was  attended  with  danger  to  herself. 
Secondly,  that  as,  by  a  previouii  and  existing  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
validity  of  which  was  recognised  in  her  new  one  of  July  17th  with 
France,  she  had  agreed  to  refuse  the  right  of  passage  to  the  latter 
nation,  she  consequently  could  not  grant  it  to  Spain  without  a  violation 
of  her  neutrality.  Thirdly,  that  the  demand  of  a  passage,  however  juist 
in  itself,  was  coupled  with  another,  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses, 
which  must  oomjawmise  the  independence  of  the  kingdom. 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  the  sovereigns  of  Kavarre  were 
warranted  in  refusing  Ferdinand's  request,  they  were  not  thereftwe 
authorised  to  declare  war  against  him,  which  t»ey  virtu«^y  did  by 
entering  into  a  defensive  aUiance  with  his  enemy  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
and  by  pledg^g  themselves  to  make  war  on  the  English  and  their  con- 
federates ;  an  article  pointedly  directed  at  the  Catholic  king. 

True,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Blois  had  not  received  tiie  ratification  of 

*  The  hoxMrt  oaaen  Salszar  de  Mendoea  (takuog  the  faint  from  LebrQa,  izkdeed)  fiadf 
abundant  warrant  for  Ferdinand's  treatment  of  Navarre  in  the  hard  measure  dealt  hy  the 
Israelites  of  oM  to  the  people  of  Ephron.  and  to  Sihon,  kind  of  the  Amerites.  It  m^t 
seem  strange  that  a  Christian  shoxild  look  for  authority  in  the  practices  of  tke  race  he  so 
much  abominates,  instead  of  the  inspired  precepts  of  the  Founder  of  his  religion  1  But,  in 
truth,  your  thorough-bi«d  casuist  is  apt  to  be  very  little  of  a  Christian. 
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the  Nayarreee  Borereigns ;  but  it  was  executed  hj[  their  plenuotentiaries 
duly  authorised,  and,  considering  the  intimate  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations,  was  undoubtedly  mi^  witli  their  full  knowledge  and  con- 
onrrence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  king  Ferdinand,  when  an  accident  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
result  of  these  negotiations,  should  wait  for  a  formal  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  thus  depriye  himself  of  the  advantage  of  anticipatiDg 
tiie  blow  of  his  enemy. 

The  right  of  making  war  would  seem  to  indnde  that  of  disposing  of 
its  fruits ;  subject,  however,  to  those  principles  of  natural  equity  wmch 
should  regulate  every  action,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
No  principle  can  be  clearer,  for  example,  than  that  the  penalty  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  Now,  mat  inflicted  on  me  sovereigns  of 
Navarre,  which  went  so  far  as  to  dispossess  them  of  their  crown,  and 
annihilate  the  political  existence  of  their  kingdom,  was  such  as  nothing 
but  extraordinary  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  natioii,  or 
the  self-preservation  of  the  victors,  could  justi^.  As  neither  of  these 
contingencies  existed  in  the  present  case,  Ferdinand's  conduct  must  be 
regarded  as  a  flagrant  example  of  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest 
We  have  been  but  too  familiar,  indeed,  with  similar  acts  of  poutioRl 
iigustioe,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  the  present  civilized  age ;  but, 
although  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  precedents  may  blunt  our 
sensibuit^  to  the  atrocitjr  of  the  act,  they  can  never  constitute  a  Intimate 
warrant  for  its  perpetration. 

While  thus  &eely  condemning  Ferdinand's  conduct  in.  this  transaetioai, 
I  cannot  go  along  with  those  who,  having  inspected  the  subject  lest 
minutely,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  a  cool,  premeditated 
policy  m>m  the  outset.  The  propositions  originally  made  by  him  to 
Navarre  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  p^ect  good  faith.  The  re- 
quisition of  the  fortresses,  impudent  as  it  may  seem,  was  t^nthing  more 
tnan  had  been  before  made  in  Isabella's  time,  when  it  had  been  granted, 
and  the  Security  subsequently  restored,  as  soon  as  the  emergency  had 
passed  away.  The  alternative  proposed,  of  entering  into  the  Holy 
League,  presented  many  points  of  view  so  favourable  to  Navarre,  that 
Ferdinand,  ignorant  as  he  then  was  of  the  precise  footing  on  which  she 
stood  with  France,  might  have  seen  no  improbability  in  her  closing 
with  it.  Had  either  alternative  been  embraced  there  would  have  been 
no  pretext  for  the  invasion.  Even  when  hostilities  had  been  precipitated 
by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  Navarre,  Ferdinand  (to  judge  not  from  his 
public  manifestoes  only,  but  &om  his  private  correspondence)  would  seem 
to  have  at  flrst  contemplated  holding  the  country  only  tail  the  close  of 
his  French  expedition.  But  the  facility  of  retaining  these  conquests, 
when  once  acquired,  was  too  strong  a  temptetion.  It  was  easy  to  And 
some  plausible  pretext  to  justify  it,  and  obtain  such  a  sanction  from,  the 
highest  authority  as  should  veil  the  injustice  of  the  transaction  from  the 
world, — and  from  his  own  eyes.  Ana  that  these  were  blinded  is  but 
too  true,  if ,  as  an  Aragonese  historian  declares,  he  could  remark  on  his 
death-bed,  **that,  independently  of  the  conquest  having  been  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
schism,  he  felt  his  conscience  as  easy  in  keeping  it  as  in  keepinir  his 
crown  of  Aragon," 
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Oonsalvo  ordered  to  Italy — (General  Enthusiasm— >The  King's  Distrust-— Gonsalvo  in 
Retirement— Decline  of  his  Health— His  Death,  and  noUe  Cluuracter— Ferdinand's 
Illness— It  increases— He  dies— His  Character— A  Contrast  to  Isabella— The  Judgment 
of  his  Contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  order  which.  King  Ferdinand  maintained 
in  Castile  hy  his  energetic  conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  policy  of  diverting 
the  effervescing  spirits  of  the  nation  to  foreign  enterprise,  he  still  ex- 
perienced annoyance  from  various  causes.  Among  these  were  Maximilian's 
pretensions  to  the  regency,  as  paternal  grandfataer  of  the  heir  apparent. 
Xhe  emperor,  indeed,  had  more  than  once  threatened  to  assert  his 
preposterous  claims  to  Castile  in  person ;  and  although  this  Quixotic 
monarch,  who  had  been  tilting  against  windmills  all  his  life,  failed  to 
excite  any  powerful  sensation,  either  by  his  threats  or  his  promises,  it 
furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  keeping  alive  a  fetction  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  king. 

In  the  winter  of  1509  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  emperor, 
through  the  mediation  of  Louis  Sie  Twelfth,  by  which  be  finally  re- 
linquished his  pretensions  to  the  regency  of  Castile,  in  consideration  of 
the  aid  of  three  hundred  lances,  and  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  fifty 
thousand  ducats  which  Ferdinand  was  to  receive  from  Pisa.  No  bribe 
was  too  paltry  for  a  prince  whose  means  were  as  narrow  a^  his  projects 
were  vast  and  chimerical.  Even  after  this  pacification,  the  Ausmaa 
party  contrived  to  disquiet  the  king,  by  maintaining  the  archduke 
Charles's  pretensions  to  the  government  in  the  name  of  nis  imfortunate 
mother ;  until  at  length,  the  Spanish  monarch  came  to  entertain  not 
merely  distrust,  but  positive  aversion  for  his  grandson ;  while  the  latter, 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  was  taught  to  regard  Ferdinand  as  one  who 
excluded  l^im  from  his  rightful  inheritance  by  a  most  flagrant  act  of 
usurpation. 

Ferdinand's  suspicious  temper  found  other  rounds  for  uneasiness, 
where  there  was  less  warrant  for  it,  in  his  jealousy  of  his  illustrious 
subject  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when 
circumstances  had  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  that  general's  popularity. 
After  the  defeat  of  Eavenna,  the  pope  and  the  other  allies  of  Ferdinand 
urged  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  send  the  Great  Captain  into 
Itcdy,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  checking  the  French  arms,  and 
restoring  tiie  fortunes  of  the  League.  The  king,  trembling  for  the 
immediate  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  gave  a  reluctant  assent,  and 
ordered  Gonsalvo  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  command  of  an 
army  to  be  instantiy  raised  for  Italy  (May,  1512). 

These  tidings  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Castilians.    Men 
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of  every  rank  pressed  forward  to  serve  tinder  a  cMef  whose  service  was 
itself  sufficient  passport  to  fame.  **It  actually  seemed,"  says  Martyr, 
**  as  if  Spain  were  to  be  drained  of  all  her  noble  and  generous  blood. 
Nothing  appeared  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  under  such  a  leader. 
Hardly  a  cavalier  in  the  land  but  would  have  thought  it  a  reproach  to 
remain  behind.  Truly  marvellous,"  he  adds,  **  is  the  authority  which 
he  has  acquired  overfall  orders  of  men  1 " 

Such  was  the  zeal  with  which  men  enlisted  under  his  banner,  that 
gieat  diffiouify  was  ftnmd  in  eompkting  t^  necessary  levies  fcft  Navture, 
then  menaced  by  the  French.  The  king,  alarmed  at  this,  and  relieved 
from  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  to  Naples  by  subsequent  advices 
from  that  oountry,  sent  ordiers  gready  reducing  the  number  of  fMwes 
to  be  raised.  Bat  this  kad  littk  elSaet,  since  everj^  man  wko  had  the 
means  preferred  acting  as  a  volunteer  under  the  (xreat  Captain,  to  any 
other  service  however  gainful;  and  many  a  poor  cavalier  was  there, 
who  expended  his  little  all,  or  inoarped  a  heavy  debt,  in  order  to  appear 
in.  the  neld  in  a  style  becoming  ihe  ohivaby  of  ^ain. 

Ferdinand's  former  distrust  of  his  ^neral  was  now  augmented  tenfold 
by  this  evidenoe  of  his  n&bounded  popularity.  He  saw  in  imaginatioii 
much  more  danger  to  Naples  from  «ach  a  subieet,  than  ^m  any  eiiMiiy, 
however  foraiid^e.  He  had  received  intell%enee,  moreover,  tkat  wb 
French  were  in  fall  retreat  towards  the  nortii.  Ho  hesitated  no  longer^, 
but  seat  instructioBs  to  the  Great  Oaptain  at  Cordova,  to  disband  loa 
levies,  as  the  expedition  would  be  postponed  till  after  tiie  present  winter ; 
at  the  same  time  invitiBg  such  as  chose  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Navarre 
(Auffust,  1512). 

These  tidings  were  recei^fp^d  with  indignant  feelings  Vf  the  wbole 
army.  The  officers  refused,  nearly  to  a  man,  to  engage  in  the  pimosed 
service.  Gonsalvo,  who  imderstood  the  motives  of  this  ^asge  m.  ihe 
Toysl  purpose,  was  deeply  sensible  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  personal 
micront.  He,  however,  enjoined  on  his  taioops  impucit  obedi^aee  to  tlie 
king's  commands.  Before  dismissing  them,  as  he  knew  that  many  had 
been  drawn  into  expensive  preparations  far  beyoiid  their  means,  he 
distributed  largesses  among  them,  amounting  to  the  immense  sum,  if 
we  may  credit  His  biograph^,  of  one  hundred  mousand  ducats.  ^*  'St/wet 
«tint  your  band,"  siid  he  to  his  steward,  who  remonstrated  on  tibe 
magnitudo  of  the  doQative ;  "there  is  no  mode  of  enjoying  one's  yroperty. 
Hike  giving  it  away."  He  th^i  wrote  a  letter  to  t»6  kin^,  in  wM<^  ke 
gave  free  vent  to  hisindignatioa,  bitterly  ooqai^aining  of  the  imeenerovui 
requital  of  his  services,  and  asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  ducl^of  Terra- 
nova  in  Naples,  siace  he  could  be  no  longer  useful  in  Spain.  This  request 
was  not  calculated  to  lull  Ferdinand^s  suspicions.  He  answered,  horir- 
over,  ^^in  the  soft  and  pleasant  style  wmch  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
assume,"  says  Zurita ;  and  after  fippecifying  his  motives  fer  rriiBq^Ui^iiig, 
however  reluctantly,  the  expedition,  he  recommended  Oonsalvo's  re^mn. 
to  Loja,  at  least  until  some  more  definite  arrangement  oould  be  made 
rejecting  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Thus  condemned  to  his  lonner  seidusion,  the  Great  Captain  vesoaksd 
his  late  habits  of  life,  fredy  opening  his  mansion  to  persons  of  merit, 
int^^sting  himself  in  plans  for  ameliorating  tiie  oonditi<m  of  his  tenantry 
dnd  neighbours,  and  in  this  quiet  way  winning  a  more  unqpes- 
tiooablo  titie  to  human  gratitade  than  when  piling  up  the  blood-stttRed 
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tropliies  of  Yiotoay.    Alas  for  hnmamty  iioA  it  du>uld  hsLYB  deemed 
othierwiBel 

Another  cdromnstance,  which  disquieted  the  €atholie  king,  was  the 
fEdlure  of  issue  by  his  present  wife.  The  naitural  desire  of  of^pring  was 
further  stimulated  by  hatred  of  the  hoose  of  Austria,  which  made  him 
eager  to  abridge  ^e  ample  inheritance  about  to  descend  ool  his  grandson 
Charles.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  rdHects  little  <SFedrt  on  ms  heart 
or  his  understaading,  that  he  should  haTe  been  so  ready  to  sacrifice  i» 
personal  resentment  those  noble  plans  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
xionarchy,  which  had  so  worthy  occupied  the  attention  both  of  himself 
and  of  XsJEibella  in  his  early  Ufe.  His  wishes  had  nearly  been  realised. 
Q»een  (rermaine  was  delivered  of  ti  son,  March  3vd,  id<)^.  ProTidenoe, 
however,  as  if  unwilling  to  defeat  the  glorious  oosisammatioa  of  the 
union  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  so  long  desired  «ni  neajiy  -adiieveA, 
perodtted  the  in&nt  to  live  only  a  few  hours. 

Fcanlinand  repined  at  the  blessing  denied  him,  now  more  than  «ver. 
In  order  to  invig(»rate  ids  constitution,  he  resorted  to  artificial  meaiis* 
The  loedioines  which  he  took  had  the  o^osite  efiect.  At  ilieast  from  this 
time,  the  spriikg  of  151d,la!e  was  affictea  with  infirmities  before  unkncrwai 
to  him.  Instead  of  his  habitual  eqoanimity  and  cheerfulness,  he  became 
impatiesat,  initahLe,  and  froqsently  a  prey  to  morbid  melancholy.  He 
lost  all  relish  for  business,  and  even  for  amusements,  except  field  sports, 
to  which  he  deyoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  The  fever  whidi 
eonaimed  hia  made  him  impatient  of  long  reridence  in  amy  one  plitee, 
and  during  these  last  y<0arB  of  his  li&,  the  court  was  in  perpetaal 
migration.  The  unhaqroy  monarch,  alasi  could  not  fiy  from  disease,  or 
fromhimsdf. 

In  the  summer  of  1515,  he  was  found  one  ^^ht  by  his  attendants  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  from  which  it  was  dimcult  to  rouse  him.  He 
exhibited  fiashes  of  his  former  energy  after  this,  however.  On  one 
occasion  he  made  a  joiomey  to  Aragon,  in  order  to  preside  at  the  d^i- 
berations  of  the  cortes,  and  lenforoe  the  grant  of  supplies,  to  whidi  the 
nobles,  from  selfish  considerations,  made  resistance.  The  king  failed, 
indeed,  to  bend  their  intractable  traimers,  but  he  displayed  on  the 
occasion  cdl  his  wonted  address  and  resoiuition. 

On  his  return  to  Castile,  which,  perhaps  fr'om  the  greater  refinemexrt 
and  deference  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  been  alwavs  a  isore  agreeal^ 
residence  to  him  than  his  own  kingdom  of  Aragon,  he  received  intelli- 
gence very  vexatious,  in  the  irritable  state  of  his  mind.  He  learned 
that  the  Great  Captain  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Planders,  with  Hs 
friend  the  oovnt  of  Ureiia,  the  marquis  of  Priego,  his  nejdiew,  and  his 
future  son-in-law,  the  count  of  Cabra.  6om«  surmised  that  -Gonsaly^ 
designed  to  take  oommand  of  the  papal  army  in  Italy ;  others,  to  join 
himself  with  the  archduke  Charles,  and  intrrauee  him,  if  possible,  mto 
Castile.  Ferdinand,  clinging  to  power  more  tenaciously^  as  it  was  ready 
to  slip  of  itself  from  his  groso,  had  litdfi  doubt  that  the  latter  was  hie 
purpose.  He  sent  orders,  ttieTefore,  to  tJie  soulli,  to  prevent  the 
meditated  embarkotioii,  and,  if  necessary,  to  seize  (skmsalvo's  person; 
but  "diie  latter  was  soon  to  embaik  on  a  voyage  where  no  earthly  aim 
Qould  arrest  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  151S  he  was  attacked  by  a  quartan  fever.  Its 
approaches  at  first  were  mild.    His  constitution,  naturally  good,  had 
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been  inyigorated  by  the  seyere  training  of  a  military  life ;  and  he  bad 
been  so  fortunate,  that,  notwithstanding  the  free  exposure  of  bis  person 
to  danger,  he  had  never  receiyed  a  wound  But,  althongb  little  alarm 
was  oooasioned  at  first  by  his  illness,  be  found  it  impossible  to  throw  it 
off;  and  he  removed  to  bis  residence  in  Qranada,  in  bopes  of  deiiving 
benefit  from  its  salubrious  climate.  Every  effort  to  rally  tbe  declining 
powers  of  nature  proved  unavailing ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1515, 
ne  expired  in  his  own  palace  at  Granada,  in  the  arms  of  bia  wife,  ana 
bis  beloved  daughter  Elvira. 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  man  diffused  universal  sorrow  tbrougboot 
tbe  nation.  All  envy  and  unworthy  suspicion  died  with  him.  The 
kinff  and  the  whole  court  went  into  mourning.  Funeral  services  were 
periormed  in  bis  honour,  in  the  royal  chapel  and  all  the  principal 
churches  of  the  kingdom.  Ferdinand  addressed  a  letter  of  consolation,  to 
bis  duchess,  in  which  he  lamented  the  death  of  one  *'  wbo  bad  rendered 
bim  inestimable  services,  and  to  whom  be  bad  ever  borne  sucb  sincere 
affection  "  I  *  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  in 
the  ancient  Moorish  capital,  under  the  superintendence  of  tbe  count  of 
Tendilla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gonsalvo's  old  Mend,  tbe  late  goyemor 
of  Gbranada.t  His  remains,  first  deposited  in  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
were  afterwards  removed,  and  laid  beneath  a  sumptuous  mansoleum,  in 
the  church  of  San  Geronimo ;  and  more  than  a  bundred  banners  and 
royal  pennons,  waving  in  melancholy  pomp  around  tbe  walls  of  tbe 
chapel,  proclaimed  the  glorious  achievements  of  tbe  warrior  wbo  slept 
benea^.]:  His  noble  wife,  Dofia  Maria  Manrique,  survived  bim  but  a 
few  days.  His  daughter  Elvira  inherited  the  princely  titles  and  estates 
of  her  father,  which,  by  her  marriage  with  her  Idnfionan,  tbe  count  of 
Cabra,  were  perpetuated  in  the  house  of  Gordova.§ 

Gonsalvo,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Castilian,  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de 
Cordova,  was  sixty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  counte- 
nance and  person  are  represented  to  have  been  extremely  bandsome ;  bis 
manners,  elegant  and  attractive,  were  stamped  with  that  lofty  dignity 


who  visits  him  acknowledges  the  infiuence  of  his  noble  presence  as  fully 
as  when,  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  gave  laws  to  Italy." 

*  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of  Ferdinand  to  his  chaplain,  Fathar 
Be  Aponte,  in  which  the  king  directs  him  to  wait  on  the  duchess,  and  tender  her  the  con* 
eolations  proper  under  her  bereavement,  with  the  assurance  of  the  unalterable  continuance 
of  the  royal  fovour  and  protection.  The  sympathetic  tone  of  the  epistie,  and  the  delicat* 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  honourable  to  the  monarch. 

t  Peter  Martyr  notices  the  death  of  this  estimable  nobleman,  ftill  of  years  and  of  honouxSi 
in  a  letter  dated  July  18th,  1615.  It  is  addressed  to  Tendilla^s  son,  and  breathes  the  coo* 
eolation  flowing  from  the  mild  and  philosophical  spirit  of  its  amiable  author. 

X  On  the  top  of  the  monument  was  seen  the  marble  efiOgy  of  the  Great  Captain,  armed 
and  kneeling.  The  banners  and  other  military  trophies,  which  continued  to  garnish  the 
walls  of  the  chapel,  according  to  Pedraza,  as  late  as  1^0,  had  diaappearea  before  tbe 
eighteenth  century ;  at  least  we  may  infer  so  from  Colmenar's  silence  respecting  *y***m  in 
his  account  of  the  sepulchre. 

f  Gonsalvo  was  created  duke  of  Terra  Nuova  and  Sessa,  and  marquis  of  Bitonto  all  lo 
Italy,  with  estates  of  the  value  of  40,000  ducats  rent.  He  was  also  ^rand  constoUe  d 
Naples,  and  a  nobleman  of  Venice.  His  princely  honours  were  transmitted  by  Don* 
Elvira  to  her  son,  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  who  filled  the  posts,  under  Chxuries  Vi 
of  governor  of  Milan  and  captain-general  of  Italy.  Under  Philip  II.  his  descendants  wew 
raised  to  a  Spanish  dukedom,  with  the  title  of  dukes  of  Baena. 
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His  splendid  military  successes,  so  gratifying  to  Castilian  pride,  have 
made  the  name  of  Gbnsalyo  as  familiar  to  ms  countrymen  as  that  of  the 
Cid,  which,  floating  down  the  stream  of  popular  melody,  has  been 
treasured  up  as  a  part  of  the  national  history.  His  shining  qualities, 
even  more  than  his  exploits,  have  been  often  made  the  theme  ot  fiction  ; 
and  fiction,  as  usual,  has  dealt  with  them  in  a  fashion  to  leave  only 
confused  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  both.  More  is  known  of  the 
Spanish  hero,  for  instance,  to  foreign  readers,  from  Florian's  agreeable 
novel,  than  from  any  authentic  record  of  his  actions.  Yet  Florian,  by 
dwelling  only  on  tiie  dazzling  and  popular  traits  of  his  hero,  has 
depicted  him  as  the  very  personification  of  romantic  chivalry.  This 
certainly  was  not  his  character^  which  might  be  said  to  have  been  formed 
after  a  riper  period  of  civilisation  than  the  age  of  chivalry.  At  least,  it 
had  none  of  the  nonsense  of  that  age, — its  fanciful  vagaries,  reckless 
adventure,  and  wild  romantic  gallantry.*  His  characteristics  were 
prudence,  coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
man.  He  understood,  above  all,  the  temper  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  have  formed  their  military  character ; 
their  patience  of  severe  training  and  hardship,  their  unflinching 
obedience,  their  inflexible  spirit  under  reverses,  and  their  decisive 
energy  in  the  hour  of  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  soldier, 
under  his  hands,  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect  from  that  which  he  had 
di^layed  in  the  romantic  wars  of  the  Peninsula. 

Uonsalvo  was  untainted  with  the  coarser  vices  characteristic  of  the 
time.  He  discovered  none  of  that  griping  avarice,  too  often  the  reproach 
of  his  countrymen  in  these  wars.  His  hand  and  heart  were  liberal  as 
the  day.  He  betrayed  none  of  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  which 
disgrace  the  age  of  chivalry.  On  all  occasions  he  was  prompt  to  protect 
women  from  injury  or  insult.  Although  his  distinguished  maimers  and 
rank  gave  him  obvious  advantages  with  the  sex,  he  never  abused 
them ;  and  he  has  left  a  character,  unimpeached  by  any  historian, 
of  unblemished  morality  in  his  domestic  relations.  This  was  a  rare 
virtue  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Gonsalvo's  fame  rests  on  his  military  prowess ;  yet  his  character  would 
seem,  in  many  respects,  better  suited  to  the  cabn  and  cultivated  walks 
of  civil  life.  His  government  of  Naples  exhibited  much  discretion  and 
sound  policy ;  and  there,  as  afterwards  in  his  retirement,  his  polite  and 
liberal  maimers  secured,  not  merely  the  good-will,  but  the  strong 
attachment,  of  those  around  him.  His  early  education,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  noble  cavaliers  who  came  forward  before  the  improvements  intro- 
duced under  Isabella,  was  taken  up  with  knightly  exercises  more  than 
intellectual  accomplishments.  He  was  never  taught  Latin,  and  had  no 
pretensions  to  scholarship ;  but  he  honoured  and  nobly  recompensed  it  in 
others.  His  solid  sense  and  liberal  taste  supplied  all  deficiencies  in 
himself,  and  led  him  to  select  Mends  and  companions  from  among  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  community. 

On  this  fair  character  there  remains  one  foul  reproach.  This  is  his 
breach  of  faith  in  two  memorable  instances ;  first,  to  the  young  duke  of 
Calabria,  and  afterwards  to  CsBsar  Borgia,  both  of  whom  he  betrayed 

*  Gonsalvo  assumed  for  his  device  a  cross-bow,  moved  by  a  pulley,  with  the  motto, 
'  '*  logeuium  superat  vires."    It  was  characteristic  of  a  mind  trusting  more  to  policy  than 
force  and  daring  exj^loit. 
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uii»  the  hands  •€  King  Fcrdmand^  their  peraeoal  enemy^  and  in  'violation 
of  hk  BMSt  solemn  pledges.  Tnie^  it  waa  in  obediemce  to  his  maste's 
^oumands,  and  not  to  strre  Yds  own  purposes ;  and  tn»  alsoy  this  wast 
ol  fuih  was  the  besetting  lin  of  the  age.  But  history  has  no  wanant 
to  taonper  with  right  and  wrong,  or  to  brighten  the  chcraeter  of  its 
Ivpoorites,  by  diminishing  one  shade  of  the  abhorrence  which  sttaohes 
to  their  yiees.  Thej  should  rather  be  held  iq>  in  their  true  delorinity, 
as-  the  more  oon^ionoiis  from  the  yery  greahieas  with  wfai^  tiiey  are 
asiooiated.  It  may  be  remarked,  howey^,  that  the  reiterated  and 
unsparing  opprobrium  with  whidi  foreign  wntos,  who  haye  been  littie 
sensible  to  Gkmsalyo's  merits,  haye  yisited  these  offences,  affiirds  tolerable 
eyideneo  that  ihey  are  the  only  ones  of  any  magnitade  that  eaa  be 
ehazged  on  him. 

As  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  we  haye  elsewhere  had  occasiom  to 
netiee  its  apparent  groundlessness.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
ungMierous  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  oyer  since  his  retam 
from.  Naples  had  not  proyoked  feelings  of  indignation  in  his  bosraiu 
Nor  woiud  it  be  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  if  he  had  bees 
led  to  regard  the  archduke  Charles's  pretensions  to  the  z^ency,  as  he 
eaise  of  age,  with  a  fayourable  eye.  There  is  no  eyidenoe,  howeyer,  of 
this,  or  of  any  act,  unfriendly  to  Ferdinand's  interests.  His  whole 
pablic  life,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  the  tneest  loyalty ;  and  the  only 
stains  that  darken  his  fame  were  incurred  by  too  unhesitating  deyotioa 
to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  He  is  not  the  nrst  nor  the  last  statesman 
who  has  reaped  the  royal  recompense  of  ingratitude,  for  serying  his  king 
with  greater  zeal  than  he  had  seryed  his  Maker. 

Ferdinand's  health,  in  the  meantime,  had  declined  so  sensibly,  that  it 
was  eyident  he  could  not  long  suryiye  the  object  of  his  jealousy.  Hia 
disease  had  now  settled  into  a  dropsy,  accompanied  with  a  distressiz^ 
affection  of  the  heart.  He  found  diffieulty  in  brea^iing,  oomplaim^ 
that  he  was  stifled  in  the  crowded  cities,  and  passed  most  of  hLs  time, 
ey^a  after  the  weather  became  cold,  in  the  fields  and  forests,  occupied, 
as  far  as  his  strength  permitted,  with  the  fatiguing  ^asures  of  tiie 
^llaee.  As  the  winter  adyanced,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  south. 
He  passed  some  time,  in  December,  at  a  coxmtrf  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Alya,  near  Placentia,  where  he  hunted  the  stag.  He  then  resumed  hia 
kmmey  to  Andalusia,  but  fell  so  iU  on  the  way,  at  the  little  yillage  of 
Madrigalejo,  near  Truxillo,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  adyanoe 
further.     (Jan.  1516*) 

The  king  seemed  desirous  of  closing  his  eyes  to  the  danger  of  his 
situation  as  lon^  as  possible.  He  would  not  eonfess,  nor  eyen  admit  his 
oenfessor  into  his  cliamber.  He  showed  similar  jealousy  of  his  grand- 
son's enyoy,  Adrian  of  Utrecht.  This  perswi,  the  preceptor  of  Charles, 
and  afterwards  raised,  through  his  means,  to  the  papacy,  had  come  into 
Castile  some  weeks  before,  with  the  ostensible  yiew  of  making  sonoae 
permanent  arrangement  with  Ferdinand  in  regard  to  the  regency.  The 
real  motive,  as  the  powers  which  he  brought  with  hira  sabsequently 
prayed,  was,  that  he  mi^t  be  on  the  spot  when  the  king  di^  and 
assume  the  reins  of  goyernment.  Ferdinand  reeeiyed  the  minister 
with  cold  civility;  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which  the 
regency  was  guaranteed  to  the  monarch,  not  only  during  Joanna's  life, 
but  his  own.    Concessions  to  a  dying  man  cost  nothing.    Adiian^  who 
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Ts^as  at  Guadalupe  at  this  time,  no  sooiter  keaid  of  Ferdinand's  illness, 
ihan  Ike  hastened  to  Madjrigalejo.  TIm  Idng,  howerer,  suspected  the 
motlYes  of  bis  yisit.  '^  He  has  come  to  see  me  die,''  said  he.;  and, 
refusing  to  admit  him  into  hia  prese&ioe,  oordered  the  mortified  enyoy 
back  again  to  Guadalupe. 

At  kngtb  the  medieal  attoidants  yentured  to  inform  iihe  king  of  his 
real  dtoaSaon,  eonjuring  him,  if  he  had  any  affairs  of  moment  to  settle, 
to  do  it  without  delay.  He  list^Aed  to  them  with  oompoeure,  and  front 
that  moment  seemed  to  recoyer  aU  his  customary  fortitude  and  equa- 
nimity. After  receiying  the  sacrament,  and  attei»iing  to  his  spiritual 
'Conceams,  he  called  his  attendants  aroimd  his  bed,  to  advise  witii  them 
re^eeting  the  disposition  of  the  goyermnent.  Among  those  present,  at 
this  time,  were  his  faithfol  f^lowers,  the  duke  of  Alya  and  the  marquis 
of  Denia,  his  majc«-domo,  with  seyeral  bishops  ani  members  of  his 
<)ouncil. 

The  king,  it  seems,  had  made  seyeral  wiUs.  By  one,  executed  at 
Burgos,  in  1512,  he  had  committed  the  goyeznm^it  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  to  the  iniante  F^dinand  during  his  brother  Charles's  absence* 
This  young  jHinoe  had  been  educated  in  Spain  under  the  eye  of  his 
grandfather,  who  entertained  a  stnmg  affection  fixr  him.  The  counsellor 
remonstrated  in  the  plainest  terms  against  tibis  disposition  of  the  regency^ 
Ferdinand,  they  said,  was  too  young  to  take  the  helm  into  his  own  han^* 
His  aj^intment  would  be  sure  to  create  new  factions  in  Castile ;  it 
would  raise  him  up  to  be,  in  a  manner,  a  riyal  of  his  brother,  and  kindle 
ambitious  desires  in  his  bosom,  which  could  not  fail  to  end  in  his  dis- 
appointment, and  perhaps  destruction. 

The  king,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a  devise  in  his  better 
days,  was  more  easily  turned  from  his  purpose  now  than  he  would 
once  have  been.  **To  whom  then,"  he  asked,  "shall  I  leave  the 
regency?"  **To  Ximenes,  arehbishop  of  Toledo,"  they  replied. 
Ferdinand  turned  away  his  face,  apparently  in  displeasure ;  but  after  a 
few  moments'  silence  rejoined,  "  It  is  well;  he  is  certainly  a  good  man, 
with  honest  intentions.  He  has  no  importunate  friends  or  family  to 
provide  for.  He  owes  everything  to  Queen  Isabella  and  myself;  and, 
as  he  has  always  been  true  to  the  interests  of  our  feunily,  1  belieye  he 
will  always  remain  so." 

He,  however,  could  not  so  readily  abandon  the  idea  of  some  splendid 
establishment  lor  his  favourite  gnaidsem :  and  he  propoeed  to  settle  os 
him  the  grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders.  But  to  this  his 
attendants  again  objected,  on  the  same  grounds  as  before ;  adding,  that 
this  powerful  patronage  was  too  great  for  any  subiect,  and  implocing 
him  not  to  defeat  the  object  whidbi  the  late  qpeen  had  so  much  at  heart, 
of  incorporating  it  with  the  crown.  **  Ferdmand  will  be  left  very  poor 
then,"  exclaimed  the  king,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  .*'  He  will  haye  the 
good-will  of  his  brother,"  replied  one  of  his  honest  counsellors,  **the 
best  legacy  your  Highness  can  leave  him." 

The  testsoaent,  as  finally  arranged,  settled  the  succession  of  Ara^ott 
and  Naples  on  his  daujrhter  Joanna  and  her  heirs.  The  administratiAOi 
of  Castile  during  Charles's  absence  was  intrusted  to  Ximenes ;  and  that 
of  .Aragon  to  the  king's  natural  son,  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whose 
gdod  sense  and  popmar  manners  made  him  acceptable  to  t^  peopile.. 
He  granted  seyeral  places  in  the  kingdom  of  JXaples  io  the  infante 
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Ferdinand,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  fifty  thousand  duoats,  chargeable 
oxi^the  public  revenes.  To  his  queen  G^rmaine  he  left  the  yearly  income 
of*thirty  thousand  gold  florins  stipulated  by  the  marriage  settlement, 
with  five  thousand  a  year  more  donng  widownood.*  The  wiU  contained, 
besides,  several  appropriations  for  pious  and  charitable  piurposes,  but 
nothing  wortiiiy  oi  particular  note.  Notwithstanding  the  simpliciiy  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  testament,  it  was  so  long,  nx>m  the  fomudities 
and  periphrases  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  that  there  was  scarce 
time  to  transcribe  it  in  season  for  the  royal  signature.  On  the  evening 
of  the  22ud  of  January  1516,  he  executed  the  instrument ;  and  a  few 
hours  later,  between  one  and  two  of  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  Ferdinand 
breathed  his  last.t  The  scene  of  this  event  was  a  small  house  belonging 
to  the  friars  of  Ghiadalupe.  ^^In  so  wretched  a  tenement,*'  exclaims 
Martyr,  in  his  usual  moralising  vein,  *<  did  this  lord  of  do  many  lands 
close  his  eyes  upon  the  world." 

Ferdinand  was  nearly  six^-four  years  old,  of  which,  forty-one  had 
elapsed  since  he  first  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Castile,  and  thirty-seven 
since  he  held  that  of  Aragon.  A  long  reign ;  long  enough,  indeed,  to 
see  most  of  those  whom  he  had  honoured  and  trusted  of  his  subjects 
gathered  to  the  dust,  and  a  succession  of  contemporary  monarchs  come 
and  disappear  like  shadows. :(  He  died  deeply  lamented  by  his  native 
subjects,  who  entertained  a  partiality  natiural  towards  their  own 
hereditary  sovereign.  The  event  was  regarded  with  veiy  difPerent 
feelings  oy  the  Castilian  nobles,  who  calculated  their  gains  on  the 
transfer  of  the  reins  from  such  old  and  steady  hands  into  those  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  master.  The  commons,  however,  who  had 
felt  the  good  effect  of  this  curb  on  the  nobility  in  their  own  per- 
sonal security,  held  his  memory  in  reverence  as  that  of  a  national 
benefactor. 

Ferdinand's  remains  were  interred,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  in  Granada. 
A  few  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  accompanied  them ;  the  greater 

5 art  being  deterred  by  a  prudent  caution  of  giving  umbrage  to  Charles, 
'he  funeral  train,  however,  was  swelled  by  contributions  from  the 
various  towns  through  which  it  passed.  At  Cordova,  especially,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  marquis  of  Priego,  who  had  slender  obligations 
to  Ferdinand,  came  out  with  all  his  household  to  pay  the  last  melancholy 
honours  to  his  remains.  They  were  received  with  similar  respect  in 
Granada,  where  the  people,  while  they  gazed  on  the  sad  spectacle,  says 
Zurita,  were  naturally  afiected,  as  they  called  to  mind  the  pomp  and 

*  Ferdinand's  gay  widow  did  not  long  ei\joy  this  latter  pension.  Soon  after  his  death, 
she  gave  her  hand  to  the  marquis  of  Biandenbiu^ ;  and,  he  dying,  she  again  married  the 
prince  of  Calabria,  who  had  been  detained  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivitv  in  Spain  ever 
since  the  dethronement  of  his  father,  Kin^  Frederic.  It  was  the  second  sterile  match, 
says  Guicciardini,  which  Charles  V.,  for  obvious  politic  reasons,  provided  for  the  rig^htftil 
heu*  of  Naples. 

t  The  queen  was  at  Alcaic  de  Henares  when  she  received  tidings  of  her  huabandls 
illness.  She  posted  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  MadrigalejoTbut,  althoug^h  she 
reached  it  on  the  20th,  she  was  not  admitted,  says  Gomes,  notwithstanding'  her  tears, 
to  a  private  interview  with  the  king  till  the  testament  was  executed,  a  few  hours  only 
before  his  death. 

t  Since  Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  seen  no  less  than  four  kings  of  Eng^land, 
as  manv  of  France,  and  also  of  Naples,  three  of  Portugal,  two  German  emperoTs,  and 
half  a  dozen  popes.  As  to  his  own  subjects,  scarcely  one  of  all  thoae  familiar  to  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  our  history  now  survived,  except,  indeed,  the  Nestor  of  his  time^ 
the  octogenarian  Ximenen 
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splendour  of  Ws  triumphal  entry  on  the  first  oociipation  of  the  Moorish 
capital. 

By  his  dying  injunctions,  all  unnecessary  ostentation  was  interdicted 
at  his  funeral.  His  body  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Isabella's  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  year  following,  when  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  metropolitan  church  was  completed,  they  were  both  trans- 
ported thither'.  A  magnificent  mausoleum  of  white  marble  was  erected 
over  them  by  their  grandson  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  executed  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  age.  The  sides  were  adorned  with  figures  of  angels 
and  saints,  richly  sculptured  in  bas-relief.  On  the  top  reposed  the 
effigies  of  the  illustrious  pair,  whose  titles  and  merits  were  commemorated 
in  the  following  brief,  and  not  very  felicitous  inscription : — 

"HAHOMETICLfi  BECT^  PBOSTRATOBE8,    ET    KMBJSTICM  PEBVICACI^  EXTINCTO&ES,    FeRNAN 
DUS    AEAQONUM,     ET    HELISABETA    CaSTELL^B,     VIB    ET     UXOR  UNAHIMES,     CATHOLICI 
APPELLATI,   MABMOREO  CLAUDUNTUB  HOC  TUMULO." 

King  Ferdinand's  personal  appearance  has  been  elsewhere  noticed. 
**  He  was  of  the  middle  size,"  says  a  contemporary  who  knew  him  well. 
"His  complexion  was  fresh;  his  eyes  bright  and  animated;  his  nose 
and  mouth  small  and  finely  formed,  and  his  teeth  white  ;  his  forehead 
lofty  and  serene ;  with  fiowing  hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour.  His 
manners  were  courteous,  and  his  countenance  seldom  clouded  by  any 
thing  like  spleen  or  melancholy.  He  was  grave  in  speech  and  action, 
and  had  a  marvellous  dignity  of  presence.  His  whole  demeanour,  in 
fine,  was  truly  that  of  a  great  king."  For  this  fiattering  portrait 
Ferdinand  must  have  sat  at  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of  lus  life. 

His  education,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  had  been 
neglected  in  his  boyhood,  though  he  was  early  instructed  in  all  the 
generous  pastimes  and  exercises  of  chivaln^.*  He  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  perfect  horsemen  of  his  court.  He  led  an  active  life,  and  the 
only  kind  of  reading  he  appeared  to  relish  was  history.  It  was  natural 
that  so  busy  an  actor  on  the  great  political  theatre  should  have  found 
jpeculiar  interest  and  instruction  in  this  study. 

He  was  naturally  of  an  equable  temper,  and  inclined  to  moderation  in 
all  things.  The  only  amusement  for  which  he  cared  much  was  hunting, 
especially  falconry,  and  that  he  never  carried  to  excess  till  his  last  years.t 
He  was  indefatigable  in  application  to  business.  He  had  no  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  like  Isabella,  was  temperate  even  to 
abstemiousness  in  his  diet.t  He  was  frugal  in  his  domestic  and  personal 
expenditure ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  willingness  to  rebuke  the  opposite 
spirit  of  wastefulness  and  ostentation  in  his  nobles.  He  lost  no  good 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  turned  to  a 
gallant  of  the  court  noted  for  his  extravagance  in  dress,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  own  doublet,  exclaimed,  **  Excellent  stuff  this ;  it  has  lasted 
me  three  pair  of  sleeves ! "  This  spirit  of  economy  was  carried  so  far  as 
to  bring  on  him  the  reproach  of  parsimony.     And  parsimony,  though 

*  **  He  tilted  lightly/*  says  Pulgar,  "and  with  a  dexterity  not  surpassed  by  any  man 
in  the  kingdom." 

t  Pulgar,  indeed,  notices  his  fondness  for  chess,  tennis,  and  other  games  of  skill  in 
early  life. 

t  **  Stop  and  dine  with  us,"  he  was  known  to  say  to  his  imcle,  the  grand  admiral 
Henriquez,  "we  are  to  have  a  fowl  for  dinner  to-day."  The  royal  cuinne  would  have 
afforded  small  scope  for  the  talents  of  a  Vatel  or  an  Ude. 

V  V 
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not  so  pernicious  on  the  whole  as  the  opposite  vice  of  prodigality,  has 
always  found  far  less  favour  with  the  multitude,  from  the  appearance  of 
disinterestedness  which  the  latter  carries  with  it.  Prodigality  in  a  king, 
howeyor,  who  draws  not  on  his  own  resources,  but  on  the  public,  forfeits 
even  tliis  eouivooal  claim  to  applause.  But,  in  truth,  Ferdinand  was 
rather  fruf2:al  than  parsimonious.  His  income  was  moderate ;  his  enter- 
prises numerous  and  vast.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  meet  them 
without  husbanding  his  resources  with  the  most  careful  economy.*  I^o 
one  has  accused  him  of  attempting  to  enrich  his  exchequer  by  the  venal 
Bale  of  office,  like  Louis  the  Twelfth,  or  by  griping  extortion,  like  another 
royal  contemporary,  Henry  the  Seyenth.  He  amassed  no  treasure,  and 
indeed  died  so  pour,  that  he  left  scarcely  enough  in  his  coffers  to  defray 
the  charge  of  his  funeral,  f 

Ferdinand  was  deyout ;  at  least  he  was  scrupulous  in  regard  to  thd 
exterior  of  religion.  He  was  punctual  in  attendance  on  mass  ;  careful 
to  observe  all  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  his  church;  and  left 
many  tokens  of  his  piety,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  sumptuous 
edifices  and  endowments  for  religious  purposes.  Although  not  a  super- 
stitious man  for  the  age,  he  is  certainly  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of 
bigotry;  for  he  co-operated  with  Isabella  in  all  her  exceptionable 
measures  in  Castile,  and  spared  no  effort  to  fasten  the  odious  yoke  of 
the  Inquisition  on  Aragon,  and  subsequently,  though  happily  with  less 
success,  on  Naples.  X 

Ferdinand  has  incurred  the  more  serious  charge  of  hypocrisy.  His 
Catholic  zeal  was  observed  to  be  marvellously  efficacious  in  furthering 
his  temporal  interests.  His  most  objectionable  enterprises,  even,  were 
covered  T^dth  the  veil  of  religion.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  materially 
differ  from  the  practice  of  the  age.  Some  of  the  most  scandalous  wars 
of  that  period  were  ostensibly  at  the  bidding  of  the  church,  or  in  defence 
of  Christendom  against  the  infidel.  This  ostentation  of  a  religious 
motive  was  indeed  very  usual  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The 
crusading  spirit  nourished  by  their  struggle  with  the  Moors,  and  subse- 
quently by  tlieir  African  and  American  expeditions,  gave  such  a  religious 
tone  habitually  to  their  feelings,  as  shed  an  illusion  over  their  actions 
and  enterprises,  frequently  disguising  their  true  character  even  from 
themselves. 

It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  acquit  Ferdinand  of  the  reproach  of  perfidy 
which  foreign  writers  have  so  deeply  branded  on  his  name,  and  whicn 

*  The  revenues  of  liis  own  kingdom  of  Aragon  were  very  limited.  Hig  prindml 
foreign  expoditinus  wore  undertaken  solely  on  account  of  that  crown ;  aud  this  notwiti- 
standing  tlie  aid  from  Cixstilo,  may  explain,  and  in  some  degree  excuse,  his  votv  scantv 
remittances  to  his  troops.  ^ 

t  The  state  of  Ferdinand's  coffers  formed,  indeed,  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  bis 
brother  monarch's,  Henry  VII.,  "whose  treasure  of  store,"  to  borrow  the  .words  of  Bacon, 
"  left  at  liis  death,  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  amounted  unto  tlie  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a  huge  mass  of  money,  even  for  these  times  "  Sir 
Edward  Coke  swells  tliis  huge  mass  to  "  fifty  and  three  hundred  thousand  i>oundi»I" 

X  Ferviinand's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Inquisition  in  Aragon  displayed  singular  dupli- 
city. In  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  cortes,  in  1612,  in  which  that  liurh-snirited 
body  set  forth  the  various  usurpations  of  the  Holy  Office,  Ferdinand  signed  a  compact, 
abridging  its  jurisdiction.  He  repented  of  these  concessions,  however,  and  in  the  foliowing 
year  obtained  a  dispensation  firom  Rome  from  bis  engagements.  This  proceediiti;  produ^ 
such  an  alarming  excitement  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  monarch  found  it  oxp^ent  to 
renounce  the  papal  biief,  and  apply  for  another,  confirming  his  former  comp^t.  One 
mav  well  doubt  whether  bigotry  entered  as  laigely,  as  less  pardonable  xnotiv^M  of  stat« 
policy,  into  this  miserable  Juggling. 
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those  of  liis  own  nation  have  sought  rather  to  palliate  than  to  deny.  It 
is  hut  fair  to  him,  however,  even  here,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  age.  He 
came  forward  when  government  was  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the 
feudal  forms  to  those  which  it  has  assumed  in  modem  times ;  when  the 
supnerior  strength  of  the  great  vassals  was  circumvented  by  the  superior 
policy  of  the  reigning  princes.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  triumph  of 
intellect  over  the  brute  force,  which  had  hitherto  controlled  the  move- 
ments of  nations,  as  of  individuals.  The  same  policy  which  these 
monarchs  had  pursued  in  their  own  domestic  relations  tney  introduced 
into  those  with  foreign  states,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  barriers  that  had  so  long  kept  them  asunder  were  broken  down. 
Italy  was  the  first  field  on  which  the  great  powers  were  brought  into 
anything  like  a  general  collision.  It  was  the  country,  too,  in  which  this 
crafty  policy  had  been  first  studied,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 
A  single  extract  from  the  political  manual  of  that  age  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  science,  as  then  imderstood.*  "A  pruaent  prince," 
says  Machiavelli,  "  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  observe  his  engagements 
when  it  would  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the  causes  no  longer 
exist  which  induced  him  to  make  them."  Sufficient  evidence  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  maxim  may  be  found  in  the  manifold  treaties 
of  the  period,  so  contradictory,  or,  wlmt  is  to  the  same  purpose  for  our 
present  argument,  so  confirmatory  of  one  another  in  their  tenor,  as 
clearly  to  show  the  impotence  of  all  engagements.  There  were  no  less 
than  four  several  treaties  in  the  course  of  three  years,  solemnly  stipu- 
lating the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  and  Claude  of  France. 
Louis  the  Twelfth  violated  his  engagements,  and  the  marriage  after  all 
never  took  place. 

Such  was  the  school  in  which  Ferdinand  was  to  make  trial  of  his  skill 
with  his  brother  monarchs.  He  had  an  able  instructor  in  his  father, 
John  the  Second,  of  Aragon,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  lessons  were 
not  lost  on  him.  "  He  was  vigilant,  wary,  and  subtile,"  writes  a  French 
contemporary,  **  and  few  histories  make  mention  of  his  being  out-witted 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."t  He  played  the  game  with  more 
adroitness  than  his  opponents,  and  he  won  it.  Success,  as  usual,  brought 
on  him  the  reproaches  of  the  losers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
French,  whose  master,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  was  more  directly  pitted 
against  him.  Yet  Ferdinand  does  not  appear  to  be  a  whit  more 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unfairness  than  his  opponent.  If  he  deserted 
his  allies  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  he,  at  least,  did  not  deliberately 
plot  their  destruction,  and  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  their  deadly 
enemy,  as  his  rival  did  with  Venice,  in  the  league  of  Cambray.  The 
partition  of  Naples,  the  most  scandalous  transaction  of  the  period,  he 
shared  equally  with  Louis ;  and  if  the  latter  has  escaped  the  reproach  of 
the  usurpation  of  Navarre,  it  was  because  the  premature  death  of  his 
general  deprived  him  of  the  pretext  and  means  for  achieving  it.  Yet 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  the  "  father  of  his  people,"  has  gone  down  to  posterity 
with  a  high  and  honourable  reputation. 

*  ChArlos  v.  in  particular  testified  his  respect  for  Machiayelli,  by  having  the  **  Principe  " 
translated  for  his  own  use. 

t  "  This  prince,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  who  was  not  disposed  to  overrate  the  talents,  any 
more  than  the  virtues  of  Ferdinand,  "  was  thought  the  most  active  and  politique  of  his 
time.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  serve  his  turn  on  everybody,  or  to  make  their  ends 
conduce  to  his." 
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Ferdinand,  nnfortonately  for  Ms  popularity,  had  nothing  of  the  frank 
and  cordial  temper,  the  genial  expansion  of  the  soul,  whien  begets  love. 
He  carried  the  same  cautious  and  impenetrable  frigidity  into  priyate  life 
that  he  showed  in  public.  "  No  one,  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  **  could 
read  his  thoughts  by  any  change  of  his  countenance."  Calm  and  calcu- 
lating, even  in  trifles,  it  was  too  obvious  that  everything  had  exclusive 
reference  to  self.  He  seemed  to  estimate  his  Mends  only  by  the  amount 
of  services  they  could  render  him.  He  was  not  always  mindful  of  these 
services.  Witness  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Columbus,  the  Ghreat 
Captain,  Navarro,  Ximenes, — ^the  men  who  shed  the  brightest  lustre  and 
the  most  substantial  beneflts  on  his  reign.  Witness,  also,  the  insensi- 
bility to  the  virtues  and  long  attachment  of  Isabella,  whose  memory  he 
could  so  soon  dishonour  by  a  union  with  one  every  way  unworthy  to  be 
her  successor. 

Ferdinand's  connexion  with  Isabella,  while  it  reflected  infinite  glory 
on  his  reign,  suggests  a  contrast  most  unfavourable  to  his  character. 
Hers  was  all  magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  deep  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  her  people.  His  was  the  spirit  of  egotism.  The  circle  of  his 
views  might  be  more  or  less  expanded,  but  self  was  the  steady  unchange- 
able centre.  Her  heart  beat  with  the  generous  sympathies  of  friendship, 
and  the  purest  constancy  to  the  first,  the  only  object  of  her  love.  We 
have  seen  the  measure  of  his  sensibilities  in  other  relations.  They  were 
not  more  refined  in  this ;  and  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
admirable  woman  with  whom  his  destinies  were  united,  by  indulging  in 
those  vicious  gallantries  too  generally  sanctioned  by  the  age.  *  Fercunand, 
in  fine,  a  shrewd  and  politic  prince,  **  surpassing,"  as  a  French  writer, 
not  his  friend,  has  remarked,  **  all  the  statesmen  of  his  time  in  the 
science  of  the  cabinet,"  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  age.  While  Isabella,  discarding  all  the  petty  artifices  of 
state  policv,  and  pursuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means,  stands 
far  above  her  age. 

In  his  illustrious  consort  Ferdinand  may  be  said  to  have  lost  his  good 
genius.  From  that  time  his  fortunes  were  under  a  cloud.  Not  that 
victory  sat  less  constantly  on  his  banner ;  but  at  home  he  had  lost 

"  All  that  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

His  ill-advised  marriage  disgusted  his  Castilian  subjects.  He  ruled 
over  them,  indeed,  but  more  in  severity  than  in  love.  The  beauty  of 
his  young  queen  opened  new  sources  of  jealousy ;  while  the  disparity  of 
their  ages,  and  her  fondness  for  frivolous  pleasure,  as  little  qualified  her 
to  be  his  partner  in  prosperity  as  his  solace  in  declining  years.  His 
tenacity  of  power  drew  him  into  vulgar  squabbles  with  those  most  nearly 

*  Ferdinand  left  four  nahiral  children,  one  son  and  three  danghters.  The  former,  Don 
Alonso  de  Ai-agon,  was  born  of  the  viscountess  of  Eboli,  a  Catalan  lady.  He  was  made 
archbishop  of  Saragossa  when  only  six  years  old.  There  was  little  of  the  religious  pro- 
fession, however,  in  his  life.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  and  military  move- 
ments of  the  period,  and  seems  to  have  been  even  less  scrupulous  in  his  gallantries  than  his 
father.  His  manners  in  private  life  were  attractive,  and  his  public  conduct  discreet.  His 
father  always  regarded  him  with  peculiar  affection,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  regency  of 
Aragon,  as  we  have  seen,  at  liis  death.  Ferdinand  had  three  daughters,  also,  by  three 
difTerent  ladies,  one  of  them  a  noble  Portuguese.  The  eldest  cliild  wan  named  Doua 
Juana,  and  married  the  grand  constable  of  Castile.  The  ochera,  each  named  Maria, 
embraced  the  religioud  profession  in  a  convent  at  MadrigaL 
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allied  to  him  by  blood,  wbicli  settled  into  a  mortal  aversion.  Finally, 
bodily  infirmity  "broke  the  energies  of  his  mind,  sour  suspicions  corroded 
his  heart,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  long  after  he  had  lost  all 
that  could  make  life  desirable. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture  to  the  brighter  season  of  the 
morning  and  meridian  of  his  life,  when  he  sat  with  Isabella  on  the  united 
thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  in  the  fear  and  respect  of  his  enemies.  "We  shall  then  find  much  in 
his  character  to  admire ;  his  impartial  justice  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws ;  his  watchful  solicitude  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  oppression 
of  the  strong ;  his  wise  economy,  which  achieved  great  results,  without 
burdening  his  people  with  oppressive  taxes ;  his  sobriety  and  moderation ; 
the  decorum  and  respect  for  religion  which  he  maintained  among  his 
subjects;  the  industry  he  promoted  by  wholesome  laws  and  his  own 
example ;  his  consummate  sagacity,  which  crowned  all  his  enterprises 
with  brilliant  success,  and  made  him  the  oracle  of  the  princes  of  the  age. 

Machiavelli,  indeed,  the  most  deeply  read  of  his  time  in  human 
character,  imputes  Ferdinand's  successes,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to 
"cxmning  and  good  luck,  rather  than  superior  wisdom."  He  was, 
indeed,  fortunate ;  and  the  "  star  of  Austria,"  which  rose  as  his 
declined,  shone  not  with  a  brighter  or  steadier  lustre.  But  success 
through  a  long  series  of  years  sufficiently,  of  itself,  attests  good  conduct. 
"  The  winds  and  waves,  says  Gibbon,  truly  enough,  **  are  always  on 
the  side  of  the  most  skilful  mariner."  The  Florentine  statesman  has 
recorded  a  riper  and  more  deliberate  judgment  in  the  treatise,  which  he 
intended  as  a  mirror  for  the  rulers  of  the  time.  **  Nothing,"  says  he, 
"  gains  estimation  for  a  prince  like  great  enterprises.  Our  own  age  has 
furnished  a  splendid  example  of  this  in  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  "We  may 
call  him  a  new  king,  since,  from  a  feeble  one,  he  has  made  himself  the 
most  renowned  and  glorious  monarch  of  Christendom ;  and,  if  we  ponder 
well  his  manifold  achievements,  we  must  acknowledge  all  of  them  very 
great,  and  some  truly  extraordinary." 

Other  eminent  foreigners  of  the  time  join  in  this  lofty  strain  of  pane- 
gyric. The  Castilians,  mindful  of  the  general  security  and  prosperity 
they  had  enjoyed  under  his  reign,  seem  willing  to  bury  his  frailties  in 
his  grave.  While  his  own  hereditary  subjects,  exulting  with  patriotic 
pride  in  the  glory  to  which  he  had  raised  their  petty  state,  and  touched 
with  grateful  recollections  of  his  mild  paternal  government,  deplore  his 
loss  in  strains  of  national  sorrow,  as  the  last  of  the  revered  line,  who 
was  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Aragon  as  a  separate  and  independent 
kingdom. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

▲DMIKISTBATION,    DKATB,   AVT>  CBA&ACTKB  OF  CABDINAL  XIia:NS& 

1616,  1617. 

Ximenes  Governor  of  Caatile — Charles  proclaimed  King— Xixnenes'  Domesfcie  Poli<7— He 
intimidates  the  Nobles — Public  Discontents — Charles  lands  in  Spain — His  Ingratitade 
to  Ximene»— The  Cardinal's  Illness  and  Death— His  extraordinary  Character. 

The  personal  history  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  terminates,  of  course, 
with  the  preceding  chapter.  In  order  to  bring  the  history  of  his  rei^ 
however,  to  a  suitable  close,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  narratiTe 
through  the  brief  regency  of  Ximenes,  to  the  period  when  the  govern- 
ment was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand's  grandson  and  successor, 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

By  the  testament  of  the  deceased  monarch,  as  we  have  seen.  Cardinal 
Ximenez  de  Cisneros  was  appointed  sole  regent  of  Castile.  He  met  with 
opposition,  however,  from  Adrian,  the  dean  of  Louvain,  who  produced 
powers  of  similar  purport  from  Prince  Charles.  Neither  party  oould 
boast  a  sufficient  warrant  for  exercising  this  importcuit  trust ;  the  one 
claiming  it  by  the  appointment  of  an  mdividual  who,  acting  mer^y  as 
regent  himself,  had  certainly  no  right  to  name  his  successor ;  while  the 
other  had  only  the  sanction  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  tinie  of  giving  it, 
had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  Castile.  The  misunderstanding  vmioh 
ensued  was  finally  settled  by  an  agreement  of  the  parties  to  share  the 
authority  in  common,  till  further  instructions  should  be  received  from 
Charles. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived  (Feb.  14th,  1516).  They  confirmed 
the  cardinal's  authority  in  the  fullest  manner,  while  they  spoke  of  Adrisn 
only  as  an  ambassador.  They  intimated,  however,  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  latter ;  and  the  two  prelates  continued,  as  before,  to  administer 
the  government  jointly.  Ximenes  sacrificed  nothing  by  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  tame  and  quiet  temper  of  Adrian  was  too  much  overawed 
by  the  bold  genius  of  his  partner  to  raise  any  opposition  to  his 
measures.* 

The  first  requisition  of  Prince  Charles  was  one  that  taxed  severely 
the  power  and  popularity  of  the  new  regent.  This  was  to  have  himseH 
proclaimed  king  ;  a  measure  extremely  mstasteful  to  the  CastiHans  who 
regarded  it  not  only  as  contrary  to  established  usage,  during  the  lifetino 
of  his  mother,  but  as  an  indienity  to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ximenes 
and  the  council  remonstrated  on  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  the 
measui'e.-f  Charles,  fortified  by  his  Flemish  advisers,  sturo5ly  persisted 
in  his  purpose.  The  cardinal,  consequently,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
prelates  and  principal  nobles  of  Madrid,  to  which  he  had  transferred  ik 

*  Crabajal  has  given  us  Charles's  epistle,  which  is  subscribed  *'  El  Principe.**  He  did  no' 
venture  on  the  title  of  king  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Castiliana,  th^iffh  he  aSSbOtd 
it  abroad.  f  The  letter  of  the  council  is  dated  Marcli  14th,  1514 
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seat  of  gOTemment,  and  whose  oentral  position  and  other  local  advan- 
tages made  it,  from  this  time  forward,  with  little  variation,  the  regular 
capital  of  the  kingdom.*  The  doctor  Carbajal  prepared  a  studied  and 
plausible  argument  in  support  of  the  measure.  As  it  failed,  however,  to 
produce  conviction  in  his  audience,  Ximenes,  chafed  by  the  opposition, 
and  probably  distrusting  its  real  motives,  peremptorily  declared  that 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Charles  as  king,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  would  refuse  to  obey  him  when  he  was  so.  "I  will  have  him 
proclaimed  in  Madrid  to-morrow,"  said  he,  **  and  I  doubt  not  every 
other  city  in  the  kingdom  will  foUow  the  example."  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  capital  was  imitated,  with  little  oppo- 
sition, by  all  the  other  cities  in  Castile.  Not  so  in  Aragon,  whose  people 
were  too  much  attached  to  their  institutions  to  consent  to  it,  till  Charles 
first  made  oath  in  person  to  respect  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm. 

The  Castilian  aristocracy,  it  may  be  believed,  did  not  much  relish  the 
new  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  their  priestly  regent.  On  one  occasion,  it 
is  said,  they  went  in  a  body  and  demanded  of  Ximenes  by  what  powers 
he  held  the  government  so  absolutely.  He  referred  them  for  answer  to 
Ferdinand's  testament  and  Charleses  letter.  As  they  objected  to  these, 
he  led  them  to  a  window  of  the  apartment  and  showed  them  a  park  of 
artillery  below,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  "  There  are  my  creden- 
tials, then ! "  The  story  is  characteristic ;  but,  though  often  repeated, 
must  be  admitted  to  stand  on  slender  authority,  t  « 

One  of  the  regent's  first  acts  was  the  famous  ordinance,  encouraging 
the  burgesses,  by  liberal  rewards,  to  enrol  themselves  into  companies, 
and  submit  to  regular  military  training  at  stated  seasons.  The  nobles 
saw  the  operation  of  this  measure  too  well  not  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
counteract  it.  In  this  they  succeeded  for  a  time,  as  the  cardinal,  with 
his  usual  boldness,  had  ventured  on  it  without  waiting  for  Charles's 
sanction,  and  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  council.  The  resolute  spirit  of 
the  minister,  however,  eventually  triumphed  over  aU  resistance  ;  and  a 
national  corps  was  organised,  competent,  under  proper  guidance,  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  which,  unfortunately,  was 
ultimately  destined  to  be  turned  against  them. 

Armed  with  this  strong  physical  force,  the  cardinal  now  projected  the 
boldest  schemes  of  reform,  especially  in  the  finances,  which  had  fallen 
into  some  disorder  in  the  latter  days  of  Ferdinand.  He  made  a  strict 
inquisition  into  the  funds  of  the  military  orders,  in  which  there  had 
been  much  waste  and  misappropriation ;  he  suppressed  all  superfluous 
offices  in  the  state ;  retrenched  excessive  salaries,  and  cut  short  the 
pensions  granted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  he  contended  should 
determine  with  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  state  was  not  materially 
benefited  by  these  economical  arrangements,  since  the  greater  part  of 
what  was  thus  saved  was  drawn  off  to  supply  the  waste  and  cupidity  of 
the  Flemish  court,  who  dealt  with  Spain  with  all  the  merciless  rapacity 
that  could  be  shown  to  a  conquered  province. 

The  foreign  administration  of  the  regent  displayed  the  same  courage 

*  It  became  permanently  so  in  the  following  reign  of  Philip  II. 
t  Aooocding  to  Roblea,  the  cardinal,  after  this  bravado,  twirled  his  cordelier's  belt  about 
his  fingers,  saying,  ' '  he  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  tame  the  pride  of  the  Castilian 
nobles  with ! "    But  Ximenes  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  madman,  although  his  oyer  zealous 
biographers  make  1dm  sometimee  one  and  someUmes  the  other. 
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and  yigour.  Arsenals  were  established  in  the  southern  maritime  towns, 
and  a  numerous  Heet  was  equipped  in  the  Mediterranean  aeainst  the 
Barbary  corsairs.  A.  large  force  was  sent  into  Navarre,  which  defeated 
an  invading  army  of  French  (March  25, 1516) ;  and  the  cardinal  followed 
up  the  blow  by  demolishing  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  kingdom ;  a 
precautionary  measure,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  Spain  owes  the 
permanent  preservation  of  her  conquest. 

The  regent's  eye  penetrated  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  monarchy. 
He  sent  a  commission  to  Hispaniola,  to  inquire  into,  and  ameliorate,  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  opposed  (though 
without  success,  being  overruled  in  this  by  the  Flemish  counsellors),  Se 
introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  the  colonies,  which,  he  predicted,  from 
the  character  of  the  race,  must  ultimately  result  in  a  servile  war.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  how  well  the  event  has  verified  the  prediction. 

It  is  with  less  satisfaction  that  we  must  contemphtte  his  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Inquisition.  As  head  of  that  tribunal,  he  enK>rced  its 
authority  and  pretensions  to  the  utmost.  He  extended  a  branch  of  it  to 
Oran,  and  also  to  the  Canaries,  and  the  New  World.  In  1512,  the  new 
Christians  had  offered  Ferdinand  a  large  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
Navarrese  war,  if  he  would  cause  the  trials  before  the  tribunal  to  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  courts,  where  the  accuser  and 
the  evidence  were  confronted  openly  with  the  defendants.  To  this 
reasonable  petition  Ximenes  objected,  on  the  wretched  plea,  that,  in 
that  event,  none  would  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  odious  business 
of  informer.  He  backed  his  remonstrance  with  such  a  liberal  donative 
from  his  own  funds  as  supplied  the  king's  immediate  exigency,  and 
effectually  closed  his  heart  against  the  petitioners.  The  application  was 
renewed  in  1516  by  the  unfortunate  Israelites,  who  offered  a  liberal 
supply  in  like  manner  to  Charles,  on  similar  terms  :  but  the  proposal,  to 
which  his  Flemish  counsellors,  who  may  be  excused  at  least  &om  the 
reproach  of  bigotry,  would  have  inclined  the  young  monarch,  was  finally 
rejected  through  the  interposition  of  Ximenes. 

The  high-handed  measures  of  the  minister  (1517),  while  they  disgusted 
the  aristocracy,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  dean  of  Louvain,  who  saw 
himself  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration.  In  consequence 
of  his  representation,  a  second,  and  afterwards,  a  third  minister  was  sent 
to  Castile,  with  authority  to  divide  the  government  with  the  cardinal. 
But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  On  one  occasion,  the  co-regents  ventured 
to  rebuke  their  haughty  partner,  and  assert  their  own  dig^ty  by  sub- 
scribing their  names  first  to  the  despatches,  and  then  sending  i^em  to 
him  for  his  signature.  But  Ximenes  coolly  ordered  his  secretary  to  tear 
the  paper  in  pieces,  and  make  out  a  new  one,  which  he  signed,  and  sent 
out  without  the  participation  of  his  brethren.  And  this  course  he 
continued  during  uie  remainder  of  his  administration.   . 

The  cardinal  not  only  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  most 
important  public  acts,  but,  in  the  execution  of  them,  seldom  conde- 
scended to  calculate  the  obstacles  or  the  odds  arrayed  against  him.  He 
was  thus  brought  into  collision,  at  the  same  time,  with  three  of  the 
most  powerful  grandees  of  Castile ;  the  dukes  of  Alva  and  Infantado,  and 
the  count  of  Urefia.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  the  son  of  the  latter,  wilii  several 
other  young  noblemen,  had  maltreated  and  resisted  the  royal  officers 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.   They  then  took  refuge  m  the  little 
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town  of  Villafrata,  which  they  fortified  and  prepared  for  a  defence.  The 
cardinal,  without  hesitation,  mustered  several  thousand  of  the  national 
militia,  and,  investing  the  place,  set  it  on  fire,  and  deliberately  razed  it 
to  the  ground.  The  refractory  nobles,  struck  with  consternation, 
submitted.  Their  friends  interceded  for  them  in  the  most  humble 
manner ;  and  the  cardinal,  whose  lofty  spirit  disdained  to  trample  on 
a  fallen  foe,  showed  his  usual  clemency  by  soliciting  their  pardon  from 
the  king. 

But  neither  the  talents  nor  authority  of  Ximenes,  it  was  evident,  could 
much  longer  maintain  subordination  among  the  people,  exasperated  by 
the  shameless  extortions  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  fittle  interest  shown 
for  them  by  their  new  sovereign.  The  most  considerable  offices  in 
church  and  state  were  put  up  to  sale  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  drained  of 
its  funds  by  the  large  remittances  continually  made  on  one  pretext  or 
another  to  Flanders.  All  this  brought  odium,  undeserved,  indeed,  on 
the  cardinal's  government ;  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  both  he 
and  the  council  remonstrated  in  the  boldest  manner  on  these  enormities  ; 
while  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  nobler  sentiments  in  Charles's  bosom 
by  recalling  the  wise  and  patriotic  administration  of  his  grandparents.* 
Tne  people,  in  the  meanwhile,  outraged  by  these  excesses,  and  despairing 
of  redress  from  a  higher  quarter,  loudly  clamoured  for  a  convocation  of 
cortes,  that  they  might  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The 
cardinal  evaded  this  as  long  as  possible.  He  ^las  never  a  friend  to 
popular  assemblies,  much  less  in  the  present  inflamed  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  more  anxious  for 
his  return  than  any  other  individual,  probably,  in  the  kingdom.  Braved 
by  the  aristocracy  at  home,  thwarted  in  every  favourite  measure  by  the 
Flemings  abroad,  with  an  injured  indignant  people  to  control,  and 
oppressed,  moreover,  by  infirmities  and  years ;  even  his  stem  inflexible 
spiiit  could  scarcely  sustain  him  under  a  burden  too  grievous,  in  these 
circumstances,  for  any  subject. 

At  length  the  young  monarch,  having  made  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, prepared,  though  still  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  courtiers, 
to  embark  for  his  Spanish  dominions.  Previously  to  this,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1516,  the  French  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  at  Noyon.  The  principal  article  stipulated  the  marriage  of 
Charles  to  the  daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  who  was  to  cede,  as  her 
dowry,  the  French  claims  on  Naples.  The  marriage,  indeed,  never  took 
place.  But  the  treaty  itself  may  be  considered  as  finally  adjusting  the 
hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted  during  so  many  years  of  Ferdi- 
nand's reign,  with  the  rival  monarchy  of  France,  and  as  closing  the  long 
series  of  wars  which  had  grown  out  of  the  league  of  Cambray. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1517,  Charles  landed  at  Villaviciosa,  in  the 
Asturias.  Ximenes  at  this  time  lay  ill  at  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
Aguilera,  near  Aranda,  on  the  Douro.  The  good  tidings  of  the  royal 
landing  operated  like  a  cordial  on  his  spirits,  and  he  instantly  dispatched 
letters  to  the  young  monarch,  filled  with  wholesome  counsel  as  to  the 
conduct  he  should  pursue  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people.     He  received  at  the  same  time  messages  from  the  king,  couched 

*  Charles  might  have  found  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  his  Flemish  sycophants  in  the 
fjEuthful  counsel  of  his  Castilian  ministei-s. 
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in  the  most  graoious  terms,  and  expressing  the  liyeliest  interest  in  his 
restoration  to  health. 

The  Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  looked  with  great  appre- 
hension to  his  meeting  with  the  cardinal.  They  had  been  content  that 
the  latter  should  rule  the  state  when  his  arm  was  needed  to  curb  the 
Castilian  aristocracy ;  but  they  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  his  powerfol 
mind  over  their  young  sovereign,  when  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  They  retarded  this  event  by  keeping  Charles  in  the  north  as 
long  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time  mey  endeavoured  to  alienate  his 
regards  m)m  the  minister  by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  arbitrary  conduct 
and  temper,  rendered  more  morose  by  the  peevishness  of  age.  Charles 
showed  a  facility  to  be  directed  by  those  around  him  in  early  years, 
which  gave  little  augury  of  the  greatness  to  which  he  afterwards  rose. 

By  the  persuasions  of  his  evil  counsellors,  he  addressed  that  memorable 
letter  to  Aimenes,  which  is  immatched,  even  in  court  annals,  for  cool  and 
base  ingratitude.  He  thanked  the  regent  for  all  his  past  services ;  named 
a  place  for  a  personal  interview  with  him,  where  he  might  obtain  the 
benefit  of  his  counsels  for  his  own  conduct  and  the  government  of  the 
kingd(»n ;  after  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese,  and 
seek  from  Heaven  that  reward  which  Heaven  alone  could  adequately 
bestow. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  cold-blooded  epistle,  which,  in  the  language 
of  more  than  one  writior,  killed  the  cardinal.  This,  however,  is  stating 
the  matter  too  strongly.  The  spirit  of  Ximenes  was  of  too  stern  a  stun 
to  be  so  easily  extinguished  by  the  breath  of  royal  displeasure.  He  was, 
indeed,  deeply  mov^  by  the  desertion  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  had 
served  so  faithfully ;  and  the  excitement  which  it  occasioned  brought  on 
a  return  of  his  fever,  according  to  Carbajal,  in  full  force.  But  anxiety 
and  disease  had  already  done  their  work  upon  his  once  hardy  consti- 
tution; and  this  ungrateful  act  could  only  serve  to  wean  him  more 
effectually  from  a  world  that  he  was  soon  to  part  with. 

In  order  to  be  near  the  king,  he  had  previously  transferred  his 
residence  to  E-oa.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  approaching  end. 
Death  may  be  supposed  to  have  but  little  terrors  for  the  statesman  who 
in  his  last  moments  could  aver  "that  he  had  never  intentionally 
wronged  any  man ;  but  had  rendered  to  every  one  his  due,  without 
being  swayed,  as  far  as  he  was  conscious,  by  fear  or  affection."  Yet 
Car(unal  Richelieu,  on  his  death-bed,  declared  the  same  ! 

As  a  last  attempt,  he  began  a  letter  to  the  king.  His  fingers  refused, 
however,  to  perform  their  office,  and  after  tracing  a  few  lines,  he  gave 
it  up.  The  purport  of  these  seems  to  have  been,  to  recommend  his 
university  at  Alcala  to  the  royal  protection.  He  now  became  wholly 
occupied  with  his  devotions,  and  manifested  such  contrition  for  his 
errors,  and  such  humble  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy,  as  deeply 
affected  all  present.  In  this  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  and  m  the  perfect 
possession  of  his  powers,  he  breathed  his  last,  November  8th,  1517,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  since  his  elevation 
to  the  primacy.  The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were  those  of  the 
Psalmist,  which  he  used  frequently  to  repeat  in  health,  "  In  te,  Domine, 
speravi," — "  In  thee,  Lord,  have  I  trusted." 

His  body,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  was  seated  in  a  chair  of 
state,  and  multitudes  of  all  degrees  thronged  into  the  apartment  to  kiss 
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the  Hands  and  feet.  It  was  afterwards  transported  to  Aloald,  and  laid 
in  the  chapel  of  the  noble  college  of  San  Ildefonso,  erected  by  himself. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  contrary  to  his  own 
orders,  by  all  the  religious  and  literary  fraternities  of  the  city ;  and  his 
virtues  commemorated  in  a  funeral  discourse  by  a  doctor  of  the 
university,  who,  considering  the  death  of  the  good  a  fitting  occasion 
to  lash  the  vices  of  the  living,  made  the  most  caustic  allusion  to  the 
Flemish  favourites  of  Charles,  and  their  pestilent  influence  on  the 
country. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man ;  the  most  remarkable,  in 
many  respects,  of  his  time.  His  character  was  of  that  stem  and  lofty 
oast  which  seems  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  wants  and  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  His  genius,  of  the  severest  order,  like  Dante's  or  Michael 
Angelo's  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  impresses  us  with  ideas  of  power  that 
excite  admiration  akin  to  terror.  His  enterprises,  as  we  nave  seen, 
were  of  the  boldest  character ;  his  execution  of  them  equally  bold.  He 
disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any  of  those  soft  and  pliant  arts  which  are 
often  the  most  effectual.  He  pursued  his  ends  by  the  most  direct  means. 
In  this  way  he  frequently  multiplied  difficulties  ;  but  difficulties  seemed 
to  have  a  cnarm  for  him,  by  the  opportunities  they  afforded  of  displaying 
the  energies  of  his  soul. 

With  these  qualities  he  combined  a  versatility  of  talent  usually 
found  only  in  softer  and  more  flexible  characters.*  Though  bred  in  the 
cloister,  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  camp. 
For  the  latter  indeed,  so  repugnant  to  his  regular  profession,  he  had  a 
natural  genius,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  biographer ;  and  he 
evinced  his  relish  for  it  by  declaring,  that  "  the  smell  of  ^^unpowder 
was  more  grateful  to  him  than  the  sweetest  perfume  of  Arabia !  "*  In 
every  situation,  however,  he  exhibited  the  stsunp  of  his  peculiar  calling ; 
and  the  stem  lineaments  of  the  monk  were  never  wholly  concealed 
under  the  mask  of  the  statesman  or  the  visor  of  the  warrior.  He  had  a 
fuU  measure  of  the  religious  bigotry  which  belonged  to  the  age, ;  and 
he  had  melancholy  scope  for  £splaying  it,  as  chief  of  that  dread 
tribunal  over  which  he  presided  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.f 

He  carried  the  arbitrary  ideas  of  his  profession  into  political  life. 
His  regency  was  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  military  despotism. 
It  was  his  maxim,  that,  **a  prince  must  rely  mainly  on  his  army  for 
securing  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  subjects."  It  is  true  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  martial  and  factions  nobility,  and  the  end  which  he 
proposed  was  to  curb  their  licentiousness,  and  enforce  the  equitable 
administration  of  justice ;  but  in  aecomplishing  this,  he  showed  littie 
regard  to  the  constitution,  or  to  private  rights.  His  first  act,  the 
proclaiming  of  Charles  king,  was  in  open  contempt  of  the  usages  and 
rights  of  the  nation.  He  evaded  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Castilians 
for  a  convocation  of  cortes ;  for  it  was  his  opinion,  "  that  freedom  of 
speech,  especially  in  regard  to  their  own  grievances,  made  the  people 

*  **  And  who  can  doubt,"  exclaims  Gonzalo  de  Oviedo,  "  that  powder  against  the  infidel 
is  incense  to  the  Lord." 

t  During  this  period;  Xiraenes  "permit  la  condamnatlon,"  to  use  the  mild  language  of 
Llorente,  of  more  than  2500  individuals  to  the  stake,  and  nearly  50,000  to  other  punish- 
ments !  In  order  to  do  jxistice  to  what  is  really  good  in  the  character  of  this  age,  one  must 
absolutely  close  his  eyes  against  that  odious  fanaticism  which  enters  more  or  less  into  all, 
and  into  the  best,  uiuiMrtimately,  most  largely. 
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insolent  and  irreverent  to  their  rulers."  The  people,  of  course,  had  no 
voice  in  the  measures  which  involved  their  most  important  interests. 
His  whole  policy,  indeed,  was  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative,  at  the 
expense  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state :  and  his  regency,  short  as  it 
was,  and  highly  heneficial  to  the  country  in  many  respects,  must  be 
considered  as  opening  the  way  to  that  career  of  despotism  which  the 
Austrian  family  followed  up  with  such  hard-hearted  constancy. 

But,  while  we  condemn  the  politics,  we  cannot  but  respect  the 
principles  of  the  man.  However  erroneous  his  conduct  in  our  eyes,  he 
was  guided  by  his  sense  of  duty.  It  was  this,  and  the  conviction  of  it 
in  the  minds  of  others,  which  constituted  the  secret  of  his  great  power. 
It  made  him  reckless  of  difficulties,  and  fearless  of  all  personal  conse* 
quences.  The  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  his  purposes  rendered 
him,  indeed,  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  attainmg  them.  He 
held  his  own  life  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  ^at  refoims  that  he  had  at 
heart.  Was  it  surprising  that  he  should  hold  as  lightly  the  convenience 
and  interests  of  others  when  they  thwarted  their  execution  ? 

His  views  were  raised  far  above  considerations  of  self.  As  a  statesman, 
he  identified  himself  with  the  state :  as  a  churchman,  with  the  interests 
of  his  religion.  He  severely  punished  every  offence  against  these.  He 
as  freely  forgave  every  personal  injury.  He  had  many  remarkable 
opportunities  of  showing  this.  His  administration  provoked  numerous 
lampoons  and  libels.  He  despised  them  as  the  miserable  solace  of  spleen 
and  discontent,  and  never  persecuted  their  authors.  In  this  he  formed 
an  honourable  contrast  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  character  and 
condition  suggest  many  points  of  resemblance  with  his  own. 

His  disinterestedness  was  farther  shown  by  his  mode  of  dispensing 
his  large  revenues.  It  was  among  the  poor,  and  on  great  public  objects. 
He  built  up  no  family.  He  had  brothers  and  nephews ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  making  their  condition  comfortable,  without  diverting  to 
their  benefit  the  great  trusts  confided  to  him  for  the  public.  The 
greater  part  of  the  funds  which  he  left  at  his  death  was  settled  on  the 
imiversity  of  Alcala. 

He  had,  however,  none  of  that  pride  which  would  make  him  ashamed 
of  his  poor  and  humble  relatives.  He  had,  indeed,  a  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  approaching  to  arrogance,  which  led  him  to  undervalue 
the  abilities  ot  others,  and  to  look  on  them  as  his  instruments  rather 
than  his  equals ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  vulgar  pride  founded  on  wealth 
or  station.  He  frequently  alluded  to  his  lowly  condition  in  early  life 
with  great  humilily,  thanking  Heaven,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  its 
extraordinary  goodness  to  him.  He  not  only  remembered,  but  did 
many  acts  of  kindness  to  his  early  Mends,  of  which  more  than  one 
touching  anecdote  is  related.  Such  traits  of  sensibility,  gleaming 
through  the  natural  austerity  and  sternness  of  a  disposition  like  his, 
like  light  breaking  through  a  dark  cloud,  affect  us  the  more  sensibly  by 
contrast. 

He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  conformed  literally  to  all 
the  rigid  exactions  of  his  severe  order  in  the  court  as  faithfully  as  in 
the  cloister.  He  was  sober,  abstemious,  chaste.  In  the  latter 
particular,  he  was  careful  that  no  suspicion  of  the  licence  which  so  often 
soiled  the  clergy  of  the  period  should  attach  to  him.  On  one  occasion, 
while  on  a  journey,  he  was  invited  to  pass  the  night  at  the  house  of  the 
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duchess  of  Maqueda,  being  informed  that  she  was  absent.  The  duchess 
was  at  home,  however,  and  entered  the  apartment  before  he  retired  to 
rest.  **  You  have  deceived  me,  lady,"  said  Ximenes,  rising  in  anger ; 
**  if  you  have  any  business  with  me,  you  will  find  me  to-morrow  at  the 
confessional."     So  saying,  he  abruptly  left  the  palace. 

He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortincation  so  far  as  to  endanger  his 
health.  There  is  a  curious  brief  extant  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  dated 
the  last  year  of  the  cardinal's  life,  enjoining  him  to  abate  his  severe 
penance,  to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  the  ordinary  fasts,  to  take  off  his 
Franciscan  frock,  and  sleep  in  linen,  and  on  a  bed.  He  would  never 
consent,  however,  to  divest  himself  of  his  monastic  weeds.  **  Even 
laymen,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  "put 
these  on  when  they  are  dying ;  and  shall  I,  who  have  worn  them  all  my 
life,  take  them  off  at  that  time." 

Another  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  his  dress.  Over  his  coarse 
woollen  frock  he  wore  the  costly  apparel  suited  to  his  rank.  An  im- 
pertinent Franciscan  preacher  took  occasion  one  day,  before  him,  to 
launch  out  against  the  luxuries  of  the  time,  especially  in  dress,  obviously 
alluding  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  attired  in  a  superb  suit  of  ermine, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him.  He  heard  the  sermon  patiently  to 
the  end,  and  after  the  services  were  concluded,  took  the  preacher  into 
the  sacristy,  and,  having  commended  the  general  tenor  of  his  discourse, 
showed  under  his  furs  and  fine  linen,  the  coarse  frock  of  his  order,  next 
his  skin.  Some  accounts  add,  that  the  friar,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
fine  linen  imder  his  monkish  frock.  After  the  cardinaFs  death,  a  little 
box  was  found  in  his  apartment,  containing  the  implements  with  which 
he  used  to  mend  the  rents  of  his  threadbare  garment  with  his  own 
hands. 

With  so  much  to  do,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Ximenes  was 
avaricious  of  time.  He  seldom  slept  more  than  four,  or,  at  most,  four 
hours  and  a  half.  He  was  shaved  in  the  night,  hearing,  at  the  same 
time,  some  edifying  reading.  He  followed  the  same  practice  at  his 
meals,  or  varied  it  with  listening  to  the  arguments  of  some  of  his 
theological  brethren,  generally  on  some  subtile  question  of  school  di- 
vinitjr.  This  was  his  onlv  recreation.  He  had  as  little  taste  as  time 
for  hghter  and  more  elegant  amusements.  He  spoke  briefly,  and 
always  to  the  point.  He  was  no  friend  of  idle  ceremonies  and  useless 
visits,  though  his  situation  exposed  him  more  or  less  to  both.  He 
frequently  had  a  volume  lying  open  on  the  table  before  him ;  and  when 
his  visitor  stayed  too  long,  or  took  up  his  time  with  light  and  frivolous 
conversation,  he  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  by  resuming  his  reading. 
The  cardinal's  book  must  have  been  as  fatal  to  a  reputation  as  Fontenelle  s 
ear-trumpet. 

I  will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  with  a  brief  outline  of 
his  person.  His  complexion  was  sallow;  his  countenance  sharp  and 
emaciated ;  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  upper  lip  projected  far  over  the  lower. 
His  eyes  were  small,  deep  set  in  his  head,  dark,  vivid,  and  penetrating. 
His  forehead  ample,  and,  what  was  remarkable,  without  a  wrinkle, 
though  the  expression  of  his  features  was  somewhat  severe.*    His  voice 

*  Ximenes'  head  was  eyamiuod  some  forty  years  after  his  interment,  and  the  skull  was 
found  to  be  without  sutures. 
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was  dear,  but  not  agreeable.  His  enunciation  measured  and  precise. 
His  demeanour  was  graye,  his  carriage  firm  and  erect ;  he  was  tall  in 
stature,  and  his  whole  presence  commanding.  His  constitution,  natu- 
rally robust,  was  impaired  by  his  seTcre  austerities  and  severer  cares ; 
and,  in  tiie  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  so  delicate  as  to  be  extremely 
sensible  to  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

I  haye  noticed  the  resemblance  whicii  Ximenes  bore  to  the  great 
French  minister.  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was,  after  all,  however,  more 
in  the  circumstances  of  situation,  than  in  their  characters  ;  though  the 
most  prominent  traits  of  these  were  not  dissimilar.*  Both,  though  bred 
ecclesiastics,  reached  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and,  inde^,  may 
be  said  to  have  directed  the  destinies  of  their  countries. -f  Kicheliea  § 
authority,  however,  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  Ximenes,  for  he  was 
screened  by  the  shadow  of  royalty ;  while  the  latter  was  exposed,  by  his 
insulated  and  unsheltered  position,  to  the  fall  blaze  of  envy,  and,  of 
course,  opposition.  Both  were  ambitious  of  military  glory  and  showed 
ca^city  for  attaining  it.  Both  achieved  their  great  results  by  that  rare 
union  of  high  mental  endowments  and  great  efiiciency  in.  action,  which 
is  always  irresistible. 

The  moral  basis  of  their  characters  was  entirely  different.     The  Frenck 
cardinal's  was  selfishness,  pure  and  unmitigated.     His  religion,  politics, 
his  principles  in  short,  in  every  sense  were  subservient  to  this.     Ofienoei 
against  the  state  he  could  forgive ;  those  against  himself  he  pursued  witii 
implacable  rancour.     His  authority  was  literally  cemented  with  blood. 
His  immense  powers  and  patronage  were  perverted  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family.     Though  bold  to  temerity  in  his  plans,  he  betrayed 
more  than  once  a  want  of  true  courage  in  their  executioiu    Though 
violent  and  impetuous,  he  could  stoop  to  be  a  dissembler.     Though 
arrogant  in  the  extreme,  he  courted  the  soft  incense  of  Hattery.     In  his 
manners  he  had  the  advantage  over  the  Spanish  prelate.     He  could  be  a 
courtier  in  courts,  and  had  a  more  refined  and  cultivated  taste.     In.  one 
respect  he  had  the  advantage  over  Ximenes  in  morals.     He  was  not,  like 
him,  a  bigot.     He  had  not  the  religious  basis  in  his  composition,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  bigotry. — Their    deaths    were    typical  of  their 
characters.     Richelieu  died,  as  he  had  lived,  so  deeply  execrated  that 
the  enraged  populace  would  scarcely  allow  his  remains  to  be  laid  quietlt 
in  the  grave.    Ximenes,  on  the  contrary,  was  buried  amid  the  tears  an! 
lamentations  of  the  people ;   his  memory  was  honoured  even  by  hii 
enemies,  and  his  name  is  reverenced  by  his  countrymen,   to  this  day  as 
that  of  a  Saint. 

*  A  little  treatise  has  been  devoted  to  this  very8ubjec^  entitled  "ParallMe  du  Card. 
Ximends  etduCard.  Richelieu,  par  Mons.  I'Abbd  Richard ;  &  Trevoux,  1705."  222  pp  I'imo. 
The  author,  with  a  candour  rare  indeed  where  national  vanity  is  interested,  str^es  the 
balance  without  hesitation  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  Ximenes. 

t  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  chief  offices  that  Ximenes  filled  were  those  of  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  consequently  primate  of  Spain,  grand  chancellor  of  Castile  cardinal  of  tlM 
Roman  church,  inquisitor-general  of  Castue^  and  regent.  ' 
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OENEBAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

Policy  of  the  Crown — ^towards  the  Nobles — the  Clergy— Consideration  of  the  Commons- 
Advancement  of  Prerogative — Legal  Compilations — The  Legal  Profession — Trade — 
Manufactures — Agriculture — Restrictive  Policy — Revenues — ^Progress  of  Discovery — 
Colonial  Administration — General  Prosperity — Increase  of  Populatlon->GhivaIroiis 
Spirit — The  Period  of  National  Glory. 

"We  have  now  traversed  that  important  period  of  history,  compre- 
hending the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  a  period  when  the  convulsions  which  shook  to  the 
ground  the  ancient  political  fabrics  of  Europe  roused  the  minds  of  its 
inhabitants  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had  been  buried  for  ages. 
Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  felt  the  general  impulse.  Under  the  glorious 
rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  we  have  beheld  her  emerging  from  chaos 
into  a  new  existence;  unfolding,  under  the  influence  of  institutions 
adapted  to  her  genius,  energies  of  which  she  was  before  unconscious ; 
enlarging  her  resources  from  all  the  springs  of  domestic  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise ;  and  insensibly  losing  the  ferocious  habits  of  a 
feudal  age,  in  the  refinements  of  an  inteUectudl  and  moral  culture. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  her  divided  powers  had  been  concentrated 
under  one  head,  and  the  system  of  internal  economy  completed,  we  have 
seen  her  descend  into  the  arena  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  in 
a  very  few  years  achieve  the  most  important  acquisitions  of  territory, 
both  in  that  quarter  and  in  Africa  ;  and  finally  crowning  the  whole  by 
the  discovery  and  occupation  of  a  boundless  empire  beyond  the  waters. 
In  the  progress  of  the  action,  we  may  have  been  too  much  occupied  with 
its  details  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  principles  which  regulated  them  ; 
but,  now  that  we  have  reached  the  close,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cast  a 
parting  glance  over  the  field  that  we  have  traversed,  and  briefly  survey 
the  principal  steps  by  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  under  Divine 
Providence,  led  their  nation  up  to  such  a  height  of  prosperity  and 
glory. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  their  accession,  saw  at  once  that  the  chief 
source  of  the  distractions  of  the  country  lay  in  the  overgrown  powers 
and  factious  spirit  of  the  nobility.  Their  first  efibrts,  therefore,  were 
directed  to  abate  these  as  far  as  possible.  A  similar  movement  was 
going  forward  in  the  other  European  monarchies ;  but  in  none  was  it 
crowned  with  so  speedy  and  complete  success  as  in  Castile,  by  means  of 
those  bold  and  decisive  measures  which  have  been  detailed  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  work.  The  same  policy  was  steadily  pursued  during  the 
remainder  of  their  reign ;  less  indeed  by  open  assault  than  by  in£rect 
means. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  eflectual  was  the  omission  to  summon 
the  privfleged  orders  to  cortes,  in  several  of  the  most  important  sessions 
of  that  body.    This,  so  far  from  being  a  new  stretch  of  prerogative,  waa 
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only  an  exercise  of  the  anomalous  powers  already  familiar  to  the  crown, 
as  elsewhere  noticed.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  a 
grievance  by  the  other  par^,  who  regarded  these  meetings  with  the 
more  indifierence,  since  their  aristocratic  immunities  exempted  them 
from  the  taxation  which  was  generally  the  prominent  object  of  them. 
But,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  by  this  impolitic  acquiescence 
they  surrendered,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  of  their  rights, — one 
which  has  enabled  the  British  aristocracy  to  maintain  its  political  con- 
sideration unimpaired,  while  that  of  the  Castilian  has  faded  away  into 
an  empty  pageant. 

Another  practice  steadily  pursued  by  the  sovereigns,  was  to  raise  men 
of  humble  station  to  offices  of  the  hignest  trust ;  not,,  however,  like  their 
contemporary,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  because  their  station  was  humble,  in 
order  to  mortify  the  higher  orders,  but  because  they  courted  merit  where- 
ever  it  was  to  be  found ;  a  policy  much  and  deservedly  commended  by 
the  sagacious  observers  of  the  time.  The  history  of  Spain  does  not  pro- 
bably afford  another  example  of  a  person  of  the  lowly  condition  of 
Ximencs  attaining,  not  merely  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  but 
eventually  its  uncontrolled  supremacy.  The  multiplication  of  legal 
tribunals,  and  other  civil  offices,  afforded  the  soverei^s  ample  scope  for 
pursuing  this  policy,  in  the  demand  created  for  professional  science.  The 
nobles,  intrusted  hitherto  with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  now  saw  it 
pass  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  other  qualifications  than  martial 
prowess  or  hereditary  rank.  Such  as  courted  distinction  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  it  by  the  regular  avenues  of  academic  discipline.  How 
extensively  the  spirit  operated,  and  with  what  brilliant  success,  we  have 
already  seen. 

But,  whatever  the  aristocracy  may  have  gained  in  refinement  of 
character,  it  resigned  much  of  its  prescriptive  power  when  it  condescended 
to  enter  the  arena  on  terms  of  equal  competition  with  its  inferiors  for  the 
prizes  of  talent  and  scholarship. 

Ferdinand  pursued  a  similar  course  in  his  own  dominions  of  Aragon, 
where  he  uniformly  supported  the  commons,  or  may  more  properly  be 
said  to  have  been  supported  by  them,  in  the  attempt  to  circumscribe  the 
authority  of  the  great  feudatories.  Although  he  accomplished  this  to  a 
considerable  extent,  their  power  was  too  finmy  intrenched  behind  positive 
institutions  to  be  affected  like  that  of  the  Castilian  aristocracy,  whose 
rights  had  been  swelled  beyond  their  legitimate  limits  by  every  species 
of  usurpation. 

With  all  the  privileges  retrieved  from  this  order,  it  still  possessed  a 
disproportionate  weight  in  the  political  balance.  The  great  lords  still 
claimed  some  of  the  most  considerable  posts,  both  civil  and  military. 
Their  revenues  were  immense,  and  their  broad  lands  covered  tmbrokes 
leagues  of  extent  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen  who 
reared  many  of  their  children  in  the  royal  palace,  under  her  own  eye, 
endeavoured  to  draw  her  potent  vassals  to  the  court ;  but  many  still 
cherishing  the  ancient  spirit  of  independence,  preferred  to  live  in  feudal 
grandeur,  surrounded  by  their  retainers  in  their  strong  castles  and  wait 
fiiere,  in  grim  repose,  the  hour  when  they  might  sally  forth,  and  re>asa^rt 
by  arms  their  despoiled  authority.  Such  a  season  occurred  on  Isabella's 
death.  The  warlike  nobles  eaeerly  seized  it ;  but  the  wily  and  resolute 
Ferdinand,   and  afterwards  the  iron  hand  of  Ximenes,  kept  them  in 
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check,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
round  whom  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Castile,  shorn  of  suhstantial 
power,  were  content  to  revolve  as  the  satellites  of  a  court,  reflecting  only 
the  borrowed  splendours  of  royalty. 

The  queen's  government  was  equally  vigilant  in  resisting  ecclesiastical 
encroachment.  It  may  appear  otherwise  to  one  who  casts  a  superficial 
glance  at  her  reign,  and  beholds  her  surrounded  always  by  a  troop  of 
ghostly  advisers,  and  avowing  religion  as  the  great  end  of  her  principal 
operations  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  wMle  in  all 
her  acts  she  confessed  the  influence  of  religion,  she  took  more  eflectual 
means  than  any  of  her  predecessors  to  circumscribe  the  temporal  powers 
of  the  clergy.*  The  volume  of  her  pragmdticas  is  filled  with  laws  de- 
signed to  limit  their  jurisdiction,  and  restrain  their  encroachments  on 
the  secular  authorities.!  Towards  the  Koman  See  she  maintained,  as 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  same  independent  attitude.  By 
the  celebrated  concordat  made  with  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  in  1482,  the 
pope  conceded  to  the  sovereigns  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  church.  The  Holy  See,  however,  still  assumed  the 
coUation  to  inferior  benefices,  which  were  too  often  lavished  on  non- 
residents, and  otherwise  unsuitable  persons.  The  queen  sometimes 
extorted  a  papal  indulgence,  granting  the  right  of  presentation  for  a 
limited  time ;  on  which  occasions  she  showed  such  alacrity,  that  she  is 
known  to  have  disposed,  in  a  single  day,  of  more  than  twenty  prebends 
and  inferior  dignities.  At  other  times,  when  the  nomination  made  by 
his  Holiness,  as  not  unfreq^uently  happened,  was  distasteful  to  her,  she 
would  take  care  to  defeat  it,  by  forbidding  the  bull  to  be  published  until 
laid  before  the  privy  council;  at  the  same  time  sequestrating  the 
revenues  of  the  vacant  benefice  till  her  own  requisitions  were  complied 
with. 

•  She  was  equally  solicitous  in  watching  over  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
inculcating  on  the  higher  prelates  to  hold  frequent  pastoral  communi- 
cation with  their  suffi^agans,  and  to  report  to  her  such  as  were  delinquent. 
By  these  vigilant  measures  she  succeeded  in  restoring  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  weeding  out  the  sensuality  and  indolence 
which  had  so  long  defiled  it ;  while  she  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction 
to  see  the  principal  places,  long  before  her  death,  occupied  by  prelates 
whose  learning  and  religious  principle  gave  the  best  assurance  of  the 

*  Lucio  Marineo  has  collected  many  particulars  respecting  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  cletgy  in  his  time.    There  were  four  metropolitan  sees  in  Castile. 

Toledo,  income       ....  80,000  ducats. 

St.  James 24,000      „ 

SeviUe        „ 20,000      „ 

Granada    „ 10,000     „ 

There  were  twenty-nine  bishoprics,  whose  agg^regate  revenues,  very  unequally  apportioned, 
amounted  to  251,000  ducats.  The  church  livings  in  Aragon  were  much  fewer  and  leaner 
than  in  Castile.  The  Venetian  Navagiero  speaks  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo  as 
*"  the  wealthiest  in  Christendom ; "  its  canons  lived  in  stately  palaces,  and  its  revenueai, 
«^th  those  of  the  archbishopric,  equalled  those  of  the  whole  city  of  Toledo.  He  notices  also 
the  great  opulence  of  the  churches  of  Seville,  Giiadalupe,  dec. 

f  From  one  of  these  ordinances  it  appears  the  cletgy  were  not  backward  in  ramon- 
•trating  against  what  they  deemed  an  inmngement  of  their  rights.  The  queen,  howsver. 
p#  While  she  guarded  against  their  usurpations^  interfered  xckom  thui  once,  with  her  usual 
^«ense  of  justice,  on  their  application,  to  shield  them  fix>m  the  encroachments  of  the  civil 
^^  tribunals. 
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stability  of  the  reformation.  Few  of  tlie  Castilian  monarchs  have  been 
brought  more  frequently  into  collision,  or  pursued  a  bolder  policy,  with 
the  court  of  Rome.  Still  fewer  haye  extorted  &om  it  such  important 
graces  and  concessions ;  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  imput^  says 
a  Castilian  writer,  *  *  to  singular  good  fortune  and  consununate  prudence ; '' 
to  that  deep  conviction  of  the  queen's  integrity,  we  may  also  add,  whiJoh 
disarmed  resistance,  eyen  in  her  enemies.* 

The  condition  of  the  commons  under  this  reign  was  probably,  on  the 
whole,  more  prosperous  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Spanish,  history. 
New  avenues  to  wealth  and  honours  were  opened  to  them,  and  persons 
and  property  were  alike  protected  under  the  fearless  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  law.  *^  Such  was  the  justice  dispensed  to  every 
one  under  this  auspicious  reign,"  exclaims  Marineo,  ''that  nobles  ana 
cavaliers,  citizens  and  labourers,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  servants, 
all  equally  partook  of  it."  We  fimid  no  complaints  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, and  no  attempts,  so  frequent  both  in  earlier  and  later  times,  at 
illegal  taxation.  Li  this  particular,  indeed,  Isabella  manifested  the 
greatest  tenderness  for  her  people.  By  her  commutation,  of  the 
capricious  tax  of  the  alcavcUa  for  a  determmate  one,  and  still  more  by 
transferring  its  collection  from  the  revenue  officers  to  the  citizens  them- 
selves, she  greatly  relieved  her  subjects. 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  call  for  troops  for  the  military 
operations  in  which  the  ffovemmcnt  was  constantly  engaged,  and  not- 
withstanding the  example  of  neighbouring  countries,   there  was  no 
attempt  to  establish  that  iron  bulwark  of  despotism,  a  standing  army ; 
at  least,  none  nearer  than  that  of  the  voluntary  levies  of  the  hermandad, 
raised  and  paid  by  the  people.    The  queen  never  admitted  the  arbitrary 
maxims  of  Aimenes  in  regard  to  the  foimdation  of  government.     Hen 
was  essentially  one  of  opinion,  not  force.     Had  it  rested  on  any  other 
than  the  broad  basis  of  f^ubHc  opinion,  it  could  not  have  withstood  a  day 
the  violent  shocks  to  which  it  was  early  exposed,  nor  have  achieved  the 
important  revolution  that  it  finally  did,  both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
concerns  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom,  on  Isabella's  accession,  necessarily  ga^e 
the  commons  unwonted  consideration.  In  the  tottering  state  of  her 
affairs,  she  was  obliged  to  rest  on  their  strong  arm  for  support.  It  dU 
not  fail  her.  Three  sessions  of  the  legislature,  or  rather  the*  popular 
branch  of  it,  were  held  during  the  two  first  years  of  her  rei^.  It  wtf 
in  these  early  assemblies  that  the  commons  bore  an  active  part  in  con- 
cocting the  wnolesome  system  of  laws  which  restored  vitality  and  vigour 
to  tbe  exhausted  republic. 

After  this  good  work  was  achieved,  the  sessions  of  that  body  becaitt 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  edition  of.  this  work,  I  have  met  with  an  instaac' 
of  Ferdinand's  spirit  in  the  assertion  of  his  ecclesiastical  rights  quite  equal  to  anv  dr 
played  b^  his  illustrious  consort,  and  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  oTor  insUence  U  «* 
on  occasion  of  an  infringement  of  what  he  deemed  the  immunities  of  his  crown  ' 
Naples.  It  occurred  in  1608 ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  from  Buigos,  May  22nd  of  that  9<tf 
he  reproves,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  Viceroy,  the  count  of  Rivnrgoza.  for  allowiiw? 
publication  of  the  papal  bull,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  oflbnce.  He  asks  whrbe  ^  1 
not  cause  the  apostolical  enyay—cuno  apottoUeo — ^to  be  seised  and  handed  cm  t^e  n^' 
He  orders  him  to  recall  the  mission  which  had  been  dispaUdied  to  RomA^ul  daelsM&  I 
if  the  oi&nsLTe  bull  is  not  at  once  revoked,  he  will  withdraw  the  obedience  of  iSaov** 
of  Castile  and  Aragon  from  the  Holv  See  1  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  commm^£SM«<^' 
later  date  endeavour  to  reconoile  this  bold  bearing  of  the  oatbolio  kinff  with  m1  i^imitr' 
Pktrao  son  of  the  church.  — Hff  wiwi  ms  loysnj  i 
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more  rare.  There  was  less  occasion  for  them,  indeed,  during  the 
existence  of  the  hermandad,  which  was  of  itself  an  ample  repre- 
sentation of  the  Castilian  commons,  and  which  by  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  law  at  home,  and  by  liberal  supplies  for  foreign  war,  superseded, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  call  for  more  regidar  meetings  of  cortes.  The 
habitual  economy,  too,  not  to  say  frugality,  which  regulated  the  public 
as  well  as  private  expenditure  of  the  sovereigns,  enabled  them,  after  this 
period,  with  occasional  exceptions,  to  dispense  with  other  aid  than  that 
drawn  from  the  regular  revenues  of  the  crown. 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  political  franchises  of  the 
people,  as  then  understood,  were  uniformly  respected.  The  number  of 
cities  summoned  to  cortes,  which  had  so  otten  varied  according  to  the 
caprice  of  princes,  never  fell  short  of  that  prescribed  by  long  usage.  On 
the  contrary,  an  addition  was  made  by  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  and, 
in  a  cortes  held  soon  after  the  queen's  death,  we  nnd  a  most  narrow  and 
impolitic  remonstrance  of  the  legislature  itself  against  the  alleged  unau- 
thorised extension  of  the  privilege  of  representation. 

In  one  remarkable  particular,  which  may  be  thought  to  form  a 
material  exception  to  the  last  observations,  the  conduct  of  the  crown 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  This  was  the  promulgation  of  pragmdticaSy  or 
royal  ordinances,  and  that  to  a  ^eater  extent,  probably,  than  under  any 
other  reign,  before  or  since.  This  important  prerogative  was  claimed  and 
exercised,  more  or  less  freely,  by  most  European  sovereigns  in  ancient 
times.  ]^othing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  prince  should 
assume  such  authority,  or  that  the  people,  blind  to  the  ultimate 
consequences,  and  impatient  of  long  or  frequent  sessions  of  the  legislature! 
should  acquiesce  in  the  temperate  use  of  it.  As  far  as  these  ordinances 
were  of  an  executive  character,  or  designed  as  supplementery  to 
parliamentary  enactments,  or  in  obedience  to  previous  suggestions  of 
cortes,  they  appear  to  lie  open  to  no  constitutional  objections  in  Castile. 
But  it  was  not  likely  that  limits,  somewhat  looselv  defined,  would  be 
very  nicely  observed ;  and  under  preceding  reigns  tnis  brandi  of  prero- 
gative had  been  most  intolerably  abused. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  laws  are  of  an  economical  character, 
designed  to  foster  trade  and  manufactures,  and  to  secure  fairness  in 
commercial  dealings.*  Many  are  directed  against  the  growing  spirit  of 
luxury,  and  many  more  occupied  with  the  organisation  of  tne  public 
tribunsJs.  Whatever  be  thought  of  their  wisdom  in  some  cases,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  detect  any  attempt  to  innovate  on  the  settled  principles  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  or  on  Aose  regulating  the  transfer  of  property. 
When  these  were  to  be  discussed,  the  sovereigns  were  careful  to  qqH  in 
the  aid  of  the  legislature ;  an  example  which  found  little  favour  with 
their  successors.  It  is  good  evidence  of  the  public  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  the  generally  beneficial  scope  of  these  laws,  that 
although  of  such  unprecedented  frequency,  they  should  have  escaped 
parliamentary  animadversion.  But,  however  patriotic  the  intentions  of 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  however  safe,  or  even  salutary,  the  power 
intrusted  to  such  hands,  it  was  a  fatal  precedent,    ana  under^  the 

*  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  evindng  the  progress  of  civilisation  under  this 
reign,  that  most  of  the  criminal  legislation  is  to  be  referred  to  its  commencement,  while 
the  laws  of  the  subsequent  period  chiefly  concern  the  new  relations  which  grow  out  of  an 
increased  dcmiestic  inoustry. 
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Austrian  dynasty  became  the  most  effectual  lever  for  oyertuming  the 
liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  policy  observed  towards  the  commons 
in  this  reign  mnst  be  farther  understood  as  applying  with  far  less 
qualification  to  the  queen  than  to  her  husband.  The  latter,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  lessons  which  he  had  derived  from  his  own  subjects  of 
Aragon,  '^who  never  abated  one  jot  of  their  constitutional  rights," 
says  Martyr,  ''at  the  command  of  a  king,"  and  whose  meetings 
generally  brought  fewer  supplies  to  the  royal  coffers  than  grievances 
to  redress,  seems  to  have  had  little  relish  for  popular  assemblies.  He 
convened  them  as  rarely  as  possible  in  Aragon,  and  when  he  did,  omitted 
no  "Effort  to  influence  their  deliberations.  He  anticipated,  perhaps, 
similar  difficulties  in  Castile,  after  his  second  marriage  had  lost  him  tiie 
affections  of  the  people.  At  any  rate,  he  evaded  calling  them  together 
on  more  than  one  occasion  imperiously  demanded  by  the  constitution ; 
and,  when  he  did  so,  he  invaded  their  privileges,  and  announced 
principles  of  government  which  formed  a  discreditable,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  rare  exception  to  the  usual  tenor  of  his  administration. 
Indeed,  the  most  honourable  testimony  is  borne  to  its  general  equity  and 
patriotism  by  a  cortes  convened  soon  after  the  queen's  death,  when  the 
tribute,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  still  more  unequivocally,  must  have 
been  sincere.  A  similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  panegyrics  and  the 
practice  of  the  more  liberal  Castilian  writers,  who  tteely  resort  to  tiis 
reign  as  the  great  fountain  of  constitutional  precedent. 

The  commons  gained  political  consideration,  no  doubt,  by  the  depress 
sion  of  the  nobles ;  but  Uieir  chief  gain  lay  in  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  private  rights.  The  crown 
absorbed  the  power,  in  whatever  form,  retrieved  from  the  privileged 
orders ;  the  pensions  and  large  domains,  the  numerous  fortified  places, 
the  rights  of  seignorial  jurisdiction,  the  command  of  the  military  orders, 
and  the  like.  Other  circumstances  conspired  to  raise  the  regal  authority 
still  higher ;  as,  for  example,  the  international  relations  then  opened  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  which,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  were  conducted 
by  the  monarch  alone,  who,  unless  to  obtain  supplies,  rarely  condescended 
to  seek  the  intervention  of  the  other  estates ;  the  concentration  of  the 
dismembered  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  under  one  government;  the 
immense  acquisitions  abroad,  whether  from  discovery  or  conquest, 
regarded  in  that  day  as  the  property  of  the  crown,  rather  than  of  the 
nation ;  and .  finally,  the  consideration  flowing  from  the  personal 
character,  and  long  successful  rule,  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  Such 
were  the  manifold  causes  which,  without  the  imputation  of  a  oriminal 
ambition,  or  indifference  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects,  in  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  all  combined  to  swell  the  prerogative  to  an  imprecedented 
height  under  their  reign. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  direction  in  which  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  at  this  period,  were  tending.  The  people,  wisely  preferring  a 
single  master  to  a  multitude,  sustained  the  crown  in  its  efforts  to  recover 
from  the  aristocracy  the  enormous  powers  it  so  grossly  abused.  This 
was  the  revolution  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  power 
thus  deposited  in  a  single  hand  wsis  found  in  time  equally  incompatible 
with  the  great  ends  of  civil  government ;  while  it  gradually  accumulated 
to  an  extent  which  threatened  to  crush  the  monarchy  by  itii  own  wei^bt^ 
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But  the  institiitioiHi  derived  from  a  Teatouio  origin  hare  been  famid  to 
possess  a  conservative  principle,  unknown  to  the  fragile  despotitana  of 
tlie  East.  The  seeds  01  liberty,  though  dormitnt,  la;  deep  in  the  heari^ 
of  the  nation,  waiting  only  the  good  time  to  germinate,  That  time  has 
at  length  arrived.  Laif^r  experience,  and  a  wider  moral  culture,  hare 
(augbt  men  not  only  the  eitent  of  their  political  rights,  bnt  the  beat  way 
to  secure  them ;  and  it  ia  the  reaasertion  of  these  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people  which  now  oonBtitntes  the  revolution  going  forward  in  most  of 
the  old  communities  of  Europe.  The  progress  of  liberal  principles  must 
be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  ciroumstancea  and  character  of 
the  nation;  bnt  their  ultimate  triumph,  in  every  quarter,  none  can 
reasonably  distrust.     May  it  not  be  abused. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  its 
growing  trade  and  new  internal  relations,  demanded  new  regulationfl 
which,  as  before  noticed,  were  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the 
pra0nSticas.  This  was  adding,  however,  to  the  embarrassmectsof  a  juris- 
prudence already  far  too  cumbrous.  The  Castilian  lawyer  might  despair 
of  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  voluminouB  moss  of  legislation, 
which  in  the  form  of  municipal  charters,  Soman  codes,  parliamentary 
statotts,  and  royal  ordinances,  were  received  as  authority  in  the  courts. 
The  manifold  evils  resulting  from  this  unsettled  and  coniticting 
jurisprudence  had  led  the  legislatare  repeatedly  Xo  urge  its  digest 
into  a  more  simple  and  uniform  system.  Some  approack  waa  made 
towards  this  in  the  code  of  the  "Ordenan^s  Heales,"  compiled  in 
the  early  part  of  the  queeu'a  reign.  The  ^at  body  of  Pragm&ticas, 
subsequently  issued,  were  also  collected  into  a  separate  volume  by 
her  oommand,  and  printed  the  yeai  before  her  death.  These  two 
codes  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  ordinary  legislation 
of  her  reign. 

In  la05,  the  celebrated  little  code,   called   "  Leyes  de  Tore,"  from  the 

flace  where  the  eortea  was  held,  received  the  sanction  of  that  body, 
ta  lawa,  eig:hty-foar  in  number,  and  desired  as  supplementary  to  those 
already  existing,  are  chielly  occupied  with  the  nglitB  of  irmeritanoe 
and  marriage.  It  is  hero  that  the  ominous  t^rm  "mayorazgo"  may 
be  said  to  have  been  naturalised  in  Castilian  jurisprndence.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  these  laws,  aggravated  in  no  sught  degree  by 
the  glosses  of  the  civilians,  is  the  facility  which  they  give  \o  entails ; 
a  fatal  facility,  which,  chiming  in  with  the  prids  and  indolence 
natural  to  the  Spanish  character,  ranks  them  among  the  moat  efficient 
agents  of  the  decay  of  husbandry  and  the  general  impoverishment  of 
the  country. 

Desides  these  codes,  there  were  the  "  Leyes  de  la  Hermandad,"  the 
'■  ftuademo  de  Aloavalaa,"  with  others  of  less  note  for  the  regulation  of 
trade,  made  in  this  rei^n.  But  atill  the  great  scheme  of  a  uniform 
digest  of  the  municipal  law  of  Castile,  although  it  occupied  the  most 
distinguished  iuriseonsnlts  of  the  time,  was  unattained  at  the  queen's 
death.  How  aeeply  it  engaged  her  mind  in  that  hour  is  evinced  by  the 
clause  in  her  codicil,  in  which  she  bequeaths  the  conautnmation  of  the 
work,  as  on  imperative  duty,  to  her  successora,  It  was  not  completed 
tdU  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second ;  and  the  large  proportion  of  Eerdjnand 
end  Isabella's  laws  admitted  into  that  famous  compilation,  shows  the 
prospeotive  oharaoter  of  their  legislation,  and  the  uaegnunoii  disBcnuPent 
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with  wbich  it  was  aooommodated  to  the  peculiar  genius  and  wants  of  the 
nation. 

The  immense  inorease  of  empire,  and  the  oorreflponding  development 
of  the  national  resooroes,  not  only  demanded  new  htws,  hot  a  thorough 
reorganisation  of  every  department  of  the  administrataon.  Laws  may  be 
receiyed  as  indicating  tiie  disposition  of  the  ruler,  whether  for  good  or 
for  eyil ;  hut  it  is  in  the  condnot  of  the  trihonals  that  we  ore  to  read  the 
true  character  of  his  government;  It  was  the  upright  and  vi^;il&nt 
administration  of  these  which  constituted  the  best  claim  of  Ferdmand 
and  Isabella  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  To  facilitate  the  dispofcch 
of  business,  it  was  (fistributed  among  a  number  of  bureaus  or  councils ; 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  <*  royal  council,"  whose  autliority  and 
functions  I  have  already  noticed.  In  order  to  leave  this  body  more 
leisure  for  its  executive  auties,  a  new  audience,  or  oliancery,  as  it  was 
called,  was  established  at  Valladolid  in  1480,  whose  judges  were  drawn 
from  tiie  members  of  the  king's  council.  A  similar  tribunal  was  insti- 
tuted, after  the  Moorish  conquests,  in  the  southern  division  of  tiie 
monarchy;  and  both  had  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  dvil  caoses, 
which  were  carried  up  to  them  from  the  inferior  audiences  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  '<  council  of  the  supreme  "  was  placed  over  the  Inqnisition  witii 
a  special  view  to  the  interests  of  the  crown ;  an  end,  however,  which  it 
very  imperfectly  answered,  as  appears  from  its  frequent  ooUision  with 
the  royal  and  secular  jurisdictions.  The  '*  council  of  the  orders"  had 
charge,  as  the  name  imports,  of  the  j^reat  military  fraternities.  The 
'*  council  of  Aragon"  was  intrusted  with  the  general  administration  of 
that  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  including  ^Naples ;  and  had  besides 
extensive  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  app^.  Lastly,  the  '<  council  of  the 
Indies"  was  instituted  by  Ferdinand,  in  1511,  for  the  control  of  the 
American  department.  Its  powers,  comprehensiye  as  they  wrae  in  its 
origin,  were  so  much  enlarsed  under  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  succes- 
sors, that  it  became  the  depiository  of  all  law,  the  fonntain  of  all 
nominations,  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and  the  supreme  tribunal^ 
where  all  questions,  whether  of  government  or  trade  in  the  colonies,  weze 
finally  adjudicated. 

Such  were  the  forms  which  the  government  assumed  under  the  hands 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  great  concerns  of  the  empire  ireie 
brought  under  the  control  of  a  few  departments,  which  looked  to  tbe 
crown  as  their  common  head.  The  chief  stations  were  occupied  bf 
lawyers,  who  were  alone  competent  to  the  duties ;  and  the  precincts^ 
the  court  swarmed  with  a  loyal  militia,  who,  as  they  owed  their  eleyatioii 
to  its  patronage,  were  not  likely  to  interpret  the  law  to  the  disparagement 
of  prerogative. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  laws  of  this  reign  are  directed  in  some  (0 
or  other,  as  might  be  expected,  to  commerce  and  domestic  indnsti^; 
Their  very  large  number,  however,  implies  a  extraordinary  expansion  (^ 
Ihe  national  energy  and  resources,  as  well  as  a  most  earnest  £spodi^ 
in  the  government  to  foster  them.  The  wisdom  of  these  efforts,  at  ^ 
times,  is  not  equally  certain.  I  will  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  D'l^ 
ohkracteristic  and  important  provisions. 

By  a  pragmatic  of  1500,  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigiMf^ 
were  prohibited  from  shipping  goods  in  foreign  bottomB,  from  a  f^ 
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I  where  a  Spanish  ahip  could  be  obtnined.  Another  prohibited  the  sale  of  1 
TBsscla  to  foreigner,  Aoother  offered  a  large  premium  on  all  vessels  otj 
I'  V  certain  tonnage  and  upwards  ;  und  others  held  out  protection  anftf 
J  'Varioua  immunities  to  seamen.  The  drift  of  the  first  of  these  laws,  likft  J 
I  "ttat  of  the  famous  English  navipition  act,  so  many  years  later,  was,  aih  m 
h  the  preamble  sets  forth,  to  esolude  foreignew  from  the  oarrjing  tradej  ■ 
I  "Tand  the  othera  were  equally  designed  to  biuld  up  a  marine,  for  the  defenoa  M 
I  "as  well  as  commerce  of  the  country.  In  this  the  sovereigns  were  favoured  J 
•  ty  their  important  colonial  aequisitiona,  the  distance  of  which,  moreoTeTj  1 
|. .  tmade  it  expedient  to  employ  Teitsela  of  greater  burden  than  those  hitherts  1 
"iised.  The  language  of  subsequent  laws,  as  well  aa  variona  oiroumstanoeil  J 
within  our  knowledge,  attest  the  success  of  these  provisious.  The  numhec 
■  tit  vessels  in  the  merchant  service  of  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sii- 
.  teenth  century,  amounted  to  a  thousand,  according  to  Campomanes.     Wa 

J  infer  the  flourishing  condition  of  their  commercial  marine  from  th{&  a 
'  'miUtary,  as  shown  in  the  armaments  sent  at  different  times  against  thiB  T 
iTiU'ks,  or  the  Barbary  corsairs.*  The  convoy  which  accompanied  tUaf 
.■Infanta  Joanna  to  Flanders,  in  149S,  oonaisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirtjf  a 
'Yeasels,  great  and  small,  having  a  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  mott  J 
tm  board  ;  a  formidable  equipment,  inferior  only  b)  that  of  the  far-famfiil 
I  •"  Invincible  Armada."  f  '    M 

IT  A  pragmatic  was  passed  in  1491,  at  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  J 

the  northern  provinces,  requiring  English  and  other  foreign  traderi 
take  tlieir  returns  in  the  fruits  or  merSiandiae  of  the  country,  and  not  & 
gold  or  silver.  This  law  seems  to  have  been  designed  less  to  benefit  ttt 
manufacturer,  than  to  preserve  the  precious  metels  in  the  country.  P 
r      was  the  same  in  purport  with  other  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  rt 

I  these  metals,  whether  in  coin  or  bullion.     They  were  not  new  in  SpaiB,  I 
■nor  indeed  peculiar  to  her.     The^  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  golff 
*«nd  silver,  independently  of  their  value  as  a  commercial  medium,  c  — 
I  itituted,  in  a  peouliar  sense,  the  wealth  of  a  country.    This  error,  coran 
'tta  I  have  said,  to  other  European  nations,  was  eminently  fatal  to  S] 
'.since  the  produce  of  its  native  mines  before  the  discovery  of  Ame 
■and  of  those  in  that  quarter  afterwards,  formed  its  great  staple, 
tuch,  these  metals  should  have  enjoyed  every  faoilih'  for  transportatL,„^ 
to  other  countries,  where  thoir  higner  value  woold  afford  a  corresponding- j 
profit  to  the  exporter.  1 

The  aumptuMy  laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  open,  for  the  moit  I 
part,  to  the  same  objections  with  those  just  noticed.  Such  laws,  prompted-a 
in  a  great  dcg^ree,  no  doubt,  by  the  declamations  of  the  clergy  against  tl' 

gmp  and  vanities  of  the  world,  were  iamihar,  in  early  times,  to  moi 
tro]>can  states.  There  was  ample  scope  for  them  in  Spain,  where  tT 
eaample  of  their  Moslem  neighbours  had  done  much  to  infeirt  all  c' — 
_  with  a  fondness  for  sumptuous  apparel,  and  a  showy  mo^^niflcenoeof  li 
K  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  fell  nothing  abort  of  the  mast  zealous  of  t 
B  Bredecessors  in  their  efforts  to  restram  this  improvident  luxury.  "^ 
B  did,  however,  what  few  princes  on  the  like  or *■ —  '' —      -" 


have  done,— 


•  The  fluet  fitted  o 


AnondA  couiated.  oucDrdiflj 


it  ttio  T»t1u,  In  lis:,  coiutstsd  ol 

iitj,  Inr^  nnd  sni&ll- 
--d,  «Btimiit«  thD  cdrnpEsmetit  of  thtA  fleet  Bt  -.,--,  — , 
iitsjiily  imjlude  nersDBS  of  ovoiy  arwcriptlou.    The  InvincB 
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the  precept  hj  their  own  example.  Some  idea  of  their  habitual  econoonry 
or  rather  frugality,  maybe  formed  from  a  remouBtrance  presented  by  toe 
commons  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  soon  after  his  accession,  which  represents 
his  daily  household  expenses  as  amounting  to  one  hundred  aiid  fifty 
fhousana  maravedis ;  while  those  of  the  Catholio  sovereigns  were  rarely 
fifteen  thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

They  passed  seyeral  salutary  laws  for  restraining  the  ambitious  expen- 
diture at  weddings  and  funerals ;  as  usual,  most  affected  by  those  who 
oould  least  afford  it.  In  1494,  they  issued  a  pragmatic,  prohibiting  the 
importation  or  manufacture  of  brocades,  or  of  goM  or  sHyer  embroiderY, 
and  also  plating  with  these  metals.  The  avowed  object  was  to  check  w» 
growth  of  luxury  and  the  waste  of  the  precious  metals. 

These  provisions  had  the  usual  fate  of  laws  of  this  kind.  They  gave 
an  artificial  and  still  higher  value  to  the  prohibited  article.  Some  evaded 
them.  Others  indemnified  themselves  for  the  privation,  by  some  other 
and  scarcely  less  expensive  variety  of  luxury.  Buch.  for  example,  were 
the  costly  silks  which  came  into  more  genend  use  arter  the  conquest  of 
Ghranada.  But  here  the  government,  on  remonstrance  of  the  cortes, 
again  interposed  its  prohibition,  restricting  the  privilege  of  wearing  them 
to  certain  specified  classes.  Nothing,  obviously,  oould  be  more  impolitic 
than  these  various  provisions  directed  against  manufactures,  which, 
under  proper  encouragement,  or  indeed  without  any,  from  the  peculiar 
advantages  afforded  by  the  country,  might  have  formed  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  whether  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets,  or  tax 
home  consumption. 

Notwithstanding  these  ordinances,  we  find  one,  in  1500,  at  the  petition 
of  ike  silk-growers  in  Granada,  against  the  introduction  of  silk  thread 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  thus  encouraging  the  production  of  the  raw 
material,  while  they  interdicted  the  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied* 
Such  are  the  inconsistencies  into  which  a  government  is  betrayed  by  an. 
over-zealous  and  impertinent  spirit  of  legislation ! 

The  chief  exports  of  the  country  in  tliis  reign,  were  the  fruits  and 
natural  products  of  the  soil,  the  minerals,  of  which  a  great  variety  waa 
deposited  in  its  bosom,  and  the  simpler  manufactures,  as  sugar,  dressed 
skins,  oil,  wine,  steel,  &c.  The  breed  of  Spanish  horses,  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  cross  with  the  Arabian. 
It  had,  however,  of  late  years,  fallen  into  neglect;  until  the  government^ 
by  a  number  of  judicious  laws,  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  such  repute, 
that  this  noble  animal  became  an  extensive  article  of  foreign  trade. 
But  the  chief  staple  of  the  country  was  wool ;  which,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  English  sheep  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
reached  a  degree  of  fineness  and  beauty  that  enabled  it,  under  the  present 
reign,  to  compete  with  any  other  in  Europe. 

To  what  extent  the  finer  manufactures  were  carried,  or  made  an 
article  of  export,  is  uncertain.  The  vagueness  of  statistical  informatiaa 
in  these  early  times  has  given  rise  to  much  crude  speculation  and  to 
extravagant  estimates  of  their  resources,  which  have  been  met  by  a 
corresponding  scepticism  in  later  and  more  scrutinising  critics.  Cap^ 
many,  the  most  acute  of  these,  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  tne 
coarser  cloths  only  were  manufactured  in  Castile,  and  those  exclusively 
for  home  consumption.  The  royal  ordinances,  however,  imply,  in  tho 
character   and  minuteness  of  their  regulations,   a  very  considerable 
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Vroficiencj  in  manj'  of  the  mecliaiiia  arts.    Similar  testimony  is  borne  li^fl 
ffctelligeiit  foreigners,  visiting  or  residing  in  the  country  at  the  beginninj  W 
■ift  the  aixteenth  ocntiuy;  who  notice  the  fine  clotha  and  manufactuc&>V 
l6f  anns  in  Segovia,  the  silks  and  velvets  of  Granada  and  Taieaoia,  tiwfl 
'*oollen    and  silk  fabrics  of   Toledo,   which    gave   employment  l«  ten- 
rnd  artisans,  the  ouriously  wrought  plate  of  Valladolid,  and  the  flna 
'Mltlery  and  glass  monufitctures  of  Barcelona,  rivalling  those  of  Venice. 
■  ■  The  reourrenoo  of  seasons  of  searoity  and  the  duotuation  of  prioas,  ^ 
"flight  suggest  a  reasonable  distrost  of  the  exoellenoe  of  the  husbandry  ■" 
ttnder  this  reign.     The  turbulent  condition  of  the  country  may  aeoonnt  ' 
■*»  this  pretty  fairly  during  the  early  part  of  it.     Indeed,  a  neglect  irf  . 
'^^dculturc,  to  the  extent  implied  by  these  circnmatanoes,  is   wholly  * 
Iweooncilable  with  the  general  tenor  of  Ferdinond  and  Isabella's  legis-  ^ 
'Ifttion,  which  evidently  relies  on  this  as  the  main  spring  of  national  4 
'frosperity.   It  is  equally  repugnant,  morever,  to  the  reports  of  foreignem, 
TClio  could  best  co^are  the  state  of  the  country  with  that  of  others  at  ' 
-^fite  same  period.     Tney  extol  the  &uitfulnc5s  of  a  soil  which  yielded  thei  I 
"products  of  the  moat  opposite  climes ;  the  hills  clothed  with  vineyarcb.'  ■ 
''ItDd  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  much  more  abundant,  it  would  seem,  in  * 
"file  northern  regions  than  at  the  present  day;  the  valleys  and  delicious  * 
%egas,  glowing  with  the  ripe  exuberance  of  southern  vegetation  ;  eiten- 
•rfvo  districts,  now   smitten  with  the  curse   of  barrenness,  where  the 
laureller  scarce  discerns  the  vestige  of  a  road  or  of  a  human  habitation, 
♦but  which  then  teemed  with  all  that  was  requisite  to  the  sustenance  of 
"teepopulous  cities  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  "The  inhabitant  of  modem  Spain  or  Italy,  who  wanders  amid  the  ruins 
■if  their  stately  citJes,  their  grass-grown  streets,  their  polaoes  and  tompleB 
Gambling  into  dast,  their  massive  bridges  ohoking  up  the  atfeams  th^  '* 
.once    proudly   traversed,    the   very    streBma    themselves,   which    bore 
""  '      on  their  bosoms,  shrunk  into  too  shallow  a  channel  for  the  meanesfe  I 
3  navigate, — tho  modem  Spaniard  who  surveys  these  vestiges  of  | 
ife^ant  race,  the  tokens  of  his  narion's  preaont  degeueraoy,  must  tum^ 
■*)r  reHef  to  the  prouder  and  earlier  period  of  her  history,  when  only* 
ach  great  works  coutd  have  been  achieved ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  thirt^f 
'he  should  be  led,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  iuvest  it  with  a  romantic 
exaggerated  colouring.     Such  a  period  In  Spain  cannot  be  looked  for  ia  f 
the  last,  still  less  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  nation  had  then.  I 
reached  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes ;  *  nor  in  the  dose  of  the  Gixteeuth,  i 
for  the  desponding   language   of  oortes  shows  that  the  work  of  decay   ' 
and  depopulation  hod  then  lureody  begun.    It  can  only  bo  found  in  the 
first  half  of  that  century,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
that  of  their  successor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  in  which  last,  the  state,  under 
the  strong_  impulse  it  had  received,  was  carried  onward  in  the  career 
of  prosperity,  in  epite  of  the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  those  who 
guided  it. 

There  ia  no  country  which  has  been  guilty  of  such,  wild  experiments, 
or  has  showed  on  the  whole,  such  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  economical  science,  as  Spain  under  the  sceptre  of  the  family  of 

'  A  point  which  most  miUn  wcmld  probabt^r  ngne  la  IIiIds  it  IVoo.  tbo  ynu-  of 
Charles  11. ^a  death,  tho  Injit  mid  laott  imb4>cllD  aC  the  AiutjiAU  dyiiiul^.     The  populBtloa 
la  (.iiLord^  who  rn^nr  b» 
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Austria.  And,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between,  their 
acts  and  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  under  whom  the  germs  of 
much  of  the  subsequent  legislation  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted, 
this  oircumstanoe  b^s  brought  undeserved  discredit  on  the  gpTemment 
of  the  latter.  Undeserved,  because  laws,  mischievous  in  their  ev^toal 
operation,  were  not  always  so  at  the  time  for  which  they  were  origioally 
devised ;  not  to  add,  that  what  was  intrinsically  bad,  has  been  aggra- 
vated tenfold  under  the  blind  legislation  of  their  successors.  It  is  also 
true,  that  many  of  the  most  exceptionable  laws  sanctioned  by  their 
names  are  to  be  charged  on  their  pi^ecessors,  who  had  ingrafted  their 
principles  into  the  system  long  before ;  and  many  others  are  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  the  general  practioe  of  other  nations,  which  authorised 
retaliation  on  the  score  of  self-defence. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  parade  abstract  theorems, — ^true  in  the 
abstract, — ^in  political  economy ;  nothing  harder  than  to  reduoe  them  to 
practice.  That  an  individual  will  understand  his  own  interests  better 
than  the  government  can,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  trade,  if  let 
alone,  will  find  its  way  into  the  channels  on  the  whole  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  community,  few  will  deny.  But  what  is  true  of  all  together 
is  not  true  of  any  one  singly :  and  no  one  nation  can  safely  act  on  these 
principles,  if  others  do  not.  In  point  of  fact,  no  nation  has  acted  on 
them  since  the  formation  of  the  present  political  communities  of  Europe. 
All  that  a  new  state,  or  a  new  government  in  an  old  one,  can  now  ]po- 
pose  to  itself  is,  not  to  sacrifice  its  interests  to  a  speculative  abstraction, 
out  to  accommodate  its  institutions  to  the  great  political  system  of  which 
it  is  a  member.  On  these  principles,  and  on  the  nigher  obligation  of  pro- 
viding the  means  of  national  independence  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
much  that  was  bad  in  the  economical  policy  of  Spain,  at  tiie  period 
under  review,  may  be  vindicated. 

It  would  be  unfEor  to  direct  our  view  to  the  restrictive  measures  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without  noticing  also  the  liberal  tenor  of  their 
legislation  in  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  laws  encouraging  K^reigners  to  settle  in  the  country ;  those  for 
facilitating  communication  by  internal  improvements,  roads,  bridges, 
oanals,  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude;  for  a  similar  attention 
to  the  wants  of  navigation,  by  constructing  moles,  quays,  lighthouses 
along  the  coast,  and  deepening  and  extending  the  harbours,  **  to  accom- 
modate," as  the  acts  set  forth,  "the  great  increase  of  trade;"  for 
embellishing  and  adding  in  various  ways  to  the  aoooinmodatioD3 
of  the  cities ;  for  relieving  the  subject  from  onerous  tolls  and 
oppressive  monopolies ;  for  establishing  a  uniform  currency  and  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom,  objects  of  un- 
wearied solicitude  through  this  whole  reign ;  for  maintaiiung  a  police, 
which,  from  the  most  disorderly  and  dangerous,  raised  Spau,  '^ 
the  language  of  Martyr,  to  be  the  safest  country  in.  Christendom; 
for  such  e^ual  justice  as  secured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  oti 
industry,  inducing  him  to  embark  his  capital  in  useful  enterprises' 
and,  finally,  for  enforcing  fidelity  to  contracts,  of  which,  the  sov«' 
reigns  cave  such  a-  glorious  example  in  their  own  administration  ^ 
effectually  restored  that  public  creoit  which  is  the  true  basis  of  public 
prosperity. 

While  these  important  reforms  were  going  on  in  the  interior  of  ^ 
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=moDUv]iy,  it  experienced  n  greRter  change  in  ita  cxtomol  condititni.  Uf'l 
'tte  immense  augmentation  of  its  territory.  The  most  important  of  itt 
'jbreign  acqiiisitiona  were  thoae  nearest  home,  Qronada  and  Navarre  ;  aCl 
'least,  they  wore  the  ones  most  capable,  from  tlieir  position,  of  being,. 

Vbronght  under  control,  and  thoroughly  and  permanenuy  identified  wil£  { 
Jihe  Spanish  monarchy.  Granada,  as  we  have  seen,  was  plaoed  nndaci 
the  sceptre  of  Cnstile,  governed  bytlie  same  laws,  and  represented  in  J 
I  "its  cortes  ;  hoing,  in  the  strictest  sense,  part  and  parcel  of  the  kingdom,  j 
Navarre  was  also  united  to  the  same  orown  ;  but  its  oonstitution,  whidifl 
bore  eonsiderable  analogy  to  that  of  Aragon,  remained  suhstantiaUy  tha  J 
same  ae  before.  The  government,  indeed,  was  administered  by  a  viceroy; 
bnt  Ferdinand  made  aa  few  changes  oa  possible,  permittiiig  it  to  retaJtt>J 
its  own  legislature,  its  ancient  oourts  of  law,  and  its  laws  themselves.  Sfii} 
the  forms,  if  not  the  spirit  of  independence,  continued  to  survive  ita  uniMftl 
with  the  victorions  state.  I 

The  other  poaseasions  of  Spain  were  seattered  over  the  various  quartanll 
of  Europe,  AJrioa,  and  America.     Naples  was  the  conquest  of  AragoiL'H 
or,  at  least,  made  on  behalf  of  that  crown.     The  queen  appears  to  havH 
taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  that  war,  whether  distrusting  its  equitM 
(s  its  expedienov,  in  the  belief  that  a  distant  ^ossesasion  in  the  lieama 
of  Europe  would  probably  cost  more  tfl  maintain  than  it  was  wortllJ 
In  fact,  Spain  is  the  only  nation,  in  modem  times,  which  has  been  ablH 
^"  'to  keep  its  hold  on  sneh  posaessions  for  any  very  considerable  period ;  jd 
dicumstanco  implying  more  wisdom  in  hot  policy  than  is  commonlyfl 
^'eonceded  to   her.      The  &te  of  the  acquisitioos  alluded  to   forma  m% 
exception  to  the  remark ;  and  Naples,  like  Sicily,  continued  permanently  | 
''ingrafted  on  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

A  fundamental  change  in  the  institutions  of  Naples  became  requisite 
'Ao  accommodate  them  to  its  new  relationa.  Its  great  offices  of  state  and 
Its  legal  tribunala  were  reorganised.  Its  jurisprudence,  which,  under 
,'the  Angevin  race,  and  even  the  first  Arogonese,  had  been  adapted  to 
French  usages,  was  now  modelled  on  the  Spanish.  The  various  inno- 
_  yationa  were  conducted  by  the  Catholic  king  with  hia  usual  prudence ; 
'^and  the  reform  in  the  legislation  is  commended  by  a  learned  and  im- 

Srtial  Italian  civilian,  as  breathing  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  wisdom. 
)  conceded  many  privileges  to  the  people,  and  to  the  capital  cspeaiaUy^j 
,  ^rhose  venerable  university  he  resuscitated  from  the  decayed  state  int" 
,  which  it  had  fallen,  making  liberal  appropriations  from  the  treasury  fii^. 
Its  endowment.     The  support  of  a  mercenary  army,   and  the  buraens 
'incident  to  the  war,  pressed  heavily  on  the  people  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign.     But  the  Neapolitans,  who,  as  already  noticed,  had  been 
_' transferred  too  often  from  one  victor  to  another  to  be  keenly  sensible  to 
'  fhe  loss  of  political   independence,  were   gradnally  reconciled   to   his 
Administration,  and  testified  their  sense  of  its  beneficent  character  by 
I*  celebrating  the   anniversary   of    his   death,    for   more   than   two   cen- 
"tnries,  with  public  solemnities,  as  a  day  of  mourning  tiiroi^hout  the 

But  far  the  most  important  of  the  distant  acquisitions  of  Spain  were 
those  secured  to  her  by  the  genius  of  Columbus  and  the  enlightened 
patronage  of  Isabella.  Imagination  had  ample  range  in  the  boundless 
perspective  of  these  nnknown  regions;  but  the  results  actually  realised 
from   the    diaooTCries.  daring  the  queen's    life,    were    comparative!;' 
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insignificaiit.  In  a  mere  financial  view,  they  liad  been  a  consideralile 
chai^  on  the  crown.  This  was,  indeed,  partly  owing  to  the  hiunanity  of 
Isabella,  who  interfered  as  we  hare  seen,  to  prevent  the  compulsory 
exaction  of  Indian  labour.  This  was  subsequently,  and  immediately 
after  her  death  indeed,  carried  to  such  an  e^nt,  that  nearly  half  a 
million  of  oimces  of  eold  were  yearly  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Hispaniola 
alone.  The  pearl  fisheries,  and  the  culture  of  the  sogar-cane,  introduced 
from  the  Canaries,  yielded  large  returns  under  the  same  inhuman 
system. 

Ferdinand,  who  enjoyed  by  the  queen's  testament,  half  the  amount  of 
the  Indian  revenues,  was  now  fully  awakened  to  their  importance.  ^  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  suppose  his  views  limited  to  immediate 
pecuniary  profits ;  for  the  measures  he  pursued  were,  in  many  respects, 
well  conmved  to  promote  the  nobler  ends  of  discovery  and  colonisation. 
He  invited  the  persons  most  eminent  for  nautical  science  and  enterprise, 
as  Pinzon,  Solis,  Vespucci,  to  his  court  where  they  constituted  a  sort  of 
board  of  navigation,  constaructing  charts,  and  tracmg  out  new  routes  for 
projected  voyages.  The  conduct  of  this  department  was  intrusted  to  the 
last-mentioned  navigator,  who  had  the  glory,  the  greatest  which  accident 
and  caprice  ever  granted  to  man,  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new 
hemispnere. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out  on  a  more  extended  scale,  which  might  vie^ 
indeed,  with  the  splendid  equipments  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  brilliant 
successes  in  the  East  excited  the  envy  of  their  Castilian  rivals.  The 
kin^  occasionally  took  a  share  in  the  voyage  independently  of  the  interest 
which  of  right  belonged  to  the  crown. 

The  government,  however,  realised  less  from  these  expensive  enter- 
prises wan  individuals;  many  of  whom,  enriched  by  their  official 
stations,  or  by  accidentally  falling  in  with  some  hoard  of  treasure  among 
the  savages,  returned  home  to  excite  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  their 
countrymen.*  But  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  too  hieh  among  the 
CastUians  to  require  such  mcentive,  especially  when  excluded  from  its 
Ui9ual  field  in  Africa  and  Europe.  A  striking  proof  of  the  facility  witili 
which  the  romantic  cavaliers  of  that  day  could  be  directed  to  this  new 
career  of  danger  on  the  ocean,  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  last-meditated 
expedition  into  Italy  under  the  G&eat  Captain.  A  squadron  of  fifteen 
vessels,  bound  for  the  New  World,  was  then  ridins  in  the  Guadalquivir. 
Its  complement  was  limited  to  one  thousand  two  himdred  men ;  but  on 
Ferdinand's  countermanding  Gonsalvo's  enterprise,  more  than  three 
thousand  volunteers,  many  of  them  of  noble  family,  equipped  with 
imusual  magnificence  for  the  Italian  service,  hastened  to  Seville, 
and  pressed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Indian  armada.  Seville  itself 
was  m  a  manner  depopulated  by  the  general  fever  of  emigration, 
80  that  it  actually  seemed,  says  a  contemporary,  to  be  tenanted  only 
by  women. 

In  this  universal  excitement,  the  progress  of  discovery  was  pushed 
forward  with  a  success,  inferior,  indeed,  to  what  might  have  been  effected 

*  Bemardin  de  Santa  Clara,  treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  amassed,  duringr  a  few  yean* 
residence  there,  96^000  ounces  of  gold.  This  same  nouveau  riche  used  to  serve  gold  dust, 
says  Herrera,  instead  of  salt,  at  his  entertainments.  Many  believed,  according  to  the  same 
author,  that  gold  was  so  abundant,  as  to  be  dragged  up  in  nets  from  the  beds  of  tha 


in  the  proBcnt  state  of  nautioal  skill  and  Boieaoe,  but  extroordiaory  foi. 
1^  timeB.     The  windinE  deptlia  of  the  Gulf  of  Maxico  were  penetrated,  ' 
U  well  OS  the  borders  of  the  Hub  but  rugged  istlimua  whiob  oonneots  tl 
Amerioaa  contiuonts.     In  1512,   I'loridn  was  discovered  by  a  romant— 
old  knight,  Foaoe  de  Leon,  who,  instead  of  the  magical  fountain  of  health 
^und  Ma  graTe  there.  *     SoUs,  another  navigator,  who  had  oha^;e  o  * 
^  expedition,  projected  by  Ferdinand,  to  reach  the  South  Sea  by  IJ 
AuoumnavigatioQ  of  the  oontinont,  ran  down  the  coast  as  iai  as  the  gre 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  also  was  out  off  by  tlie  savages.     In  1613^^ 
Taaco  Hunez  de  Balboa  penetrated,  with  a  handful  of  men,  across  the  ' 
Barrow  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darion  ;  and  from  the  Bummit  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  first  of  Europeans  was  greeted  with  the  long-promised 
Vuion  of  the  southern  ocean. 

The  intelligenoe  of  this  event  excited  a  sensation  in  Spain  inferior  only 
to  that  caused  by  the  discovery  of  America.  Tho  great  obieot  which  hod 
BO  long  occupied  tho  ima^nation  of  the  nautical  men  of  Europe,  and 
finrnea  the  purpose  of  Columbus's  last  voyage,  the  disooverjf  of  a  oom- 
mtmioation  witli  these  b.t  western  waters,  was  accomplished.  l^jL 
IS  spico  islands  from  which  tho  Portuguese  had  drawn  suoh  count 
urns  of  wealth,  were  scattored  over  this  sea ;  and  the  Castilians^ 
a  journey  of  a  &w  leagues,  might  launch  their  barks  on  its  gui^L^ 
bwom,  and  reach,  and  perhaps  claim,  tho  coveted  possessions  of  theici 
rivals,  as  falling  west  of  the  papal  line  of  demarcation.  Such  were  the 
IS,  and  such  the  actual  progress  of  discoyeiy,  at  the  close  of 
■Brdinand's  reign. 
Our  admiration  of  the  dauntless  heiaism  displayed  by  the  early  Spanish 
navigators  in  their  extraordinary  career  is  much  qnolined  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  cruelties  with  which  it  was  tarnished ;  too  great  to  be  either 
jWdliated  or  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  historian.  As  long  as  Isabella 
uvcd,  the  Indians  found  an  efficient  friend  and  protector ;  but  "  her 
d^th,"  says  tlie  venerable  Laa  Casoa,  "  was  the  signal  for  their  destmo- 
fen."  Immediately  on  that  event,  the  system  of  repartimienltiB, 
'Originally  authorised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cultunbus,  who  seems  to 
bave  had   no  doubt,   &om  the  first,  of  the  crown's  absolute  right  of 

fflperty  over  the  natives,  was  oarritd  to  its  full  citent  in  tho  oc 
very  Spaniard,  however  humble,  had  his  pniportion  of  slaves , 
Sien,  many  of  tham  not  only  incapable  of  estimating  the  awful  responai-J 
tolity  of  tne  situation,  but  without  tho  least  touch  of  humanity  in  thouM 
Sstures,  were  individually  intrusted  with  the  unlimited  disposal  of  tha 
Sves  and  destinies  of  their  fellow-creatures.     They  abused  this  trust  i 
wte  grossest  manner ;    tasking  the  unfortunate  Indian  far  beyond  I 
■jtrengtb,  inflicting  tho  most  refined  punishments  on  the  indolent,  aniH 
luintiug  down  those  who  resisted  or  escaped,  like  so  many  beasts  o 
idiaae,    witJi   ferocious   bloodhounds.      Every   step  of  the  white  man' 
■firogress  in  the  New  World  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  corpse  of  afl 
afttive.     Faith  is  staggered  by  the  recital  of  the  number  of  victims  im-J 
ttolated  in  these  iair  regions  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  discovery  ^M 
4UDd  the  heart  sickens  at  the  loathsome  details  of  barbarities  roeorded  bvM 
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one,  who,  if  his  sympathies  haye  led  him  sometimes  to  oyeroolour,  can 
noyer  he  suspeotea  of  wilfully  misstating  faatM  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
iidtnoss.  A  selfish  indifferenoe  to  the  rights  of  the  original  oecnpants  of 
the  soil  is  a  sin  which  lies  at  the  door  of  most  of  the  primitiye  European 
settlers,  whether  papist  or  nuritan,  of  the  New  World.  But  it  is  light  in 
comparison  with  the  fearful  amount  of  crimes  to  be  charged  on  the  early 
Spanish  colonists;  crimes  that  haye,  perhaps,  in  this  world,  brought 
down  the  retribution  of  Heayen,  which  nas  seen  fit  to  turn  this  fountain 
of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  nation  into  the  waters  of 
bitterness. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  no  relief  was  afforded  by  the  goyemment  to 
these  oppressed  subieots.  But  Ferdinand,  if  we  ma^  credit  Las  Casas, 
was  never  permitted  to  know  the  extent  of  the  injuries  done  to  them, 
lie  was  surrounded  by  men  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  department, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.*  The  remonstrances  of 
some  zealous  missionaries  led  him  in  1501,  to  refer  the  subject  of  the 
repartimientos  to  a  council  of  jurists  and  theologians.t  This  body, 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  adyocates  of  the  system,  that 
it  was  indispensable  for  maintaining  the  colonies,  since  the  European 
was  altogether  uneoual  to  labour  in  this  tropical  climate  ;  and  that 
it,  moreover,  afforaed  the  only  chance  for  the  conyersion  of  the 
Indian,  who,  unless  compelled,  could  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  white  man4 

On  these  grounds,  Ferdinand  openly  assumed  for  himself  and  his 
ministers  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  this  vicious  institution :  and 
subsequently  issued  an  ordinance  to  that  effect,  accompanied,  however, 
by  a  variety  of  humane  and  equitable  regulations  for  restraining  its 
abuse.  The  license  was  embraced  in  its  full  extent ;  the  regulations 
were  openly  disregarded.  Several  years  after,  in  1515,  Las  Casas, 
moved  by  the  spectacle  of  human  suffering,  returned  to  Spain,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  injured  native  in  tones  which  made  the  dying 
monarch  tremble  on  his  throne.  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  the  King 
to  execute  the  remedial  measures  he  contemplated.  The  efficient  inter- 
ference of  Ximenes,  who  sent  a  commission  for  the  purpose  to  Hispa- 
niola,  was  attended  vdth  no  permanent  results ;  ana  the  indefatigable 

*  One  resident  at  the  court,  says  the  hishop  of  Chiapa,  was  proprietor  of  800,  and  another 
of  1100  Indians.  We  learn  their  names  from  Herrera.  The  first  was  Bishop  Fonseca,  the 
hitter  the  commendador  Conchillos,  both  prominent  men  in  the  Indian  department.  The 
last  named  person  was  the  same  individual  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  lus  daughter  ii 
Flanders,  and  imprisoned  there  by  the  archduke  Philip.  After  that  prince's  death,  he 
experienced  signal  fovours  from  the  Catholic  king,  and  amassed  great  wealth  as  secretary 
of  the  Indian  board.    Oviedo  has  devoted  one  of  his  dialogues  to  him. 

t  The  Dominican  and  other  missionaries,  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  laboured  with 
unwearied  zeal  and  courage  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  the  vindication  of  their 
natural  rights.  Tet  these  were  the  men  who  lighted  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  in  their 
own  land.  To  such  opposite  results  may  the  same  principle  lead,  under  different  circum- 
stances ! 

X  Las  Casas  concludes  an  elaborate  memorial,  prepared  for  the  government  in  1542,  on 
the  best  means  of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines,  with  two  propositions. 
1.  That  the  Spaniards  would  still  continue  to  settle  in  America,  though  slavery  were 
abolished,  from  the  superior  advantages  for  acquiring  riches  it  offered  over  the  Old 
World.  2.  That,  if  they  would  not,  this  would  not  justify  slavery,  since  *'  Ood  forbids  va  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it. "  Bare  maxim  from  a  Spanish  churchman  of  the  sixteenth 
<^[^uryl  The  whole  aigument^  which  comprehends,  the  sum  of  what  has  been  since 
said  more  difihsely  in  defence  of  abohtion,  is  singularly  acute  and  cogent.  In  its  abstract 
principles  it  is  unanswerable ;  while  it  exposes  and  denounces  the  misconduct  of  his 
countrymen,  with  a  freedom  which  shows  th«  good  bishop  knew  no  other  fear  than 
that  of  his  Maker. 
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"  protector  of  the  Indians,"  was  left  to  sue  for  redress  at  the  court  of 
Charles,  and  to  furnish  a  splendid^  if  not  a  solitary  example  there,  of  a 
bosom  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy.* 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  the  policy  jgursued  by  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns in  the  government  of  their  colonies.  The  supply  of  precious 
metals  yielded  by  them  eventually,  proved  far  greater  than  had  ever 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  early  discoverers. 
Their  prolific  soil  and  genial  climate,  moreover,  afforded  an  infinite 
variety  of  vegetable  products,  which  might  have  furnished  an  unlimited 
commerce  with  the  mother  country.  Under  a  judicious  protection,  their 
population  and  productions,  steadily  increasing,  would  have  enlarged  to 
an  incalculable  extent  the  general  resources  of  the  empire.  Such, 
indeed,  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  wise  system  of  legislation. 

But  the  true  principles  of  colonial  policy  were  sadly  misunderstood 
in  the  sixteenth  centurjr.  The  discovery  of  a  world  was  estimated,  like 
that  of  a  rich  mine,  by  the  value  of  its  returns  in  gold  and  silver. 
Much  of  Isabella's  legislation,  it  is  true,  is  of  that  comprehensive 
character  which  rfiows  that  she  looked  to  higher  and  far  nobler  objects. 
But  with  much  that  is  good  there  was  mingled,  as  in  most  of  her 
institutions,  one  germ  of  evil,  of  little  moment  at  the  time  indeed,  but 
which,  under  the  vicious  culture  of  her  successors,  shot  up  to  a  height 
that  overshadowed  and  blighted  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
restriction  and  monopoly,  aggravated  by  the  subsequent  laws  of  Ferdi- 
nand, ajid  carried  to  an  extent  under  the  Austrian  dynasty  that  paralysed 
colonial  trade. 

Under  their  most  ingeniously  perverse  system  of  laws,  the  interests 
of  both  the  parent  country  and  the  colonies  were  sacrificed.  The  latter, 
condemned  to  look  for  supplies  to  an  incompetent  source,  were  miserably 
dwarfed  in  their  growth ;  while  the  former  contrived  to  convert  the 
nutriment  which  she  extorted  from  the  colonies  into  a  fatal  poison. 
The  streams  of  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the  silver  quarries  of 
Zacatecas  and  Potosi  were  jealously  locked  up  within  the  limits  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  great  problem  proposed  by  the  Spanish  legislation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  reduction  of  prices  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
same  level  as  in  other  European  nations.  Every  law  that  was  passed, 
however,  tended,  by  its  restrictive  character,  to  augment  the  evil.  The 
golden  tide,  which,  permitted  a  free  vent,  would  have  fertilised  the 
region  through  which  it  poured,  now  buried  the  land  under  a  deluge 
which  blighted  every  green  and  living  thing.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  every  branch  of  national  industrv  and  improvement, 
languished  and  fell  to  decay ;  and  the  nation,  like  the  Phrygian  monarch 
who  turned  all  that  he  touched  to  gold,  cursed  by  the  very  consum- 
mation of  its  wishes,  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  its  treasures. 

From  this  sad  picture  let  us  turn  to  that  presented  by  the  period  of 
our  History,  when,  the  clouds  and  darkness  having  passed  away,  a  new 
mom  seemed  to  break  upon  the  nation.    Under  t£e  firm  but  temperate 

*  In  the  remarkftble  discussion  between  the  doctor  Sepulveda  and  Las  Casas,  before  a 
commission  named  by  Charles  V.,  in  1650,  the  former  vindicated  the  i>ersecution  of  the 
aborigines  by  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  towards  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  But  the 
Spanish  Fenelon  replied,  that  "the  behaviour  of  the  Jews  was  no  precedent  for  Chris- 
tiaus ;  that  the  law  of  Moees  was  a  law  of  rigour,  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  one  of  graces 
morcy,  peace,  goodwill,  and  charity."  The  Spaniard  first  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  then 
quoted  them  as  an  authority  for  persecuting  all  other  infidels. 
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sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  great  changes  we  have  noticed 
were  effected  without  oonyuLsion  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dements  of  the  sooial'systeni)  which  before  iarred  so  discordantly,  were 
brought  into  harmonious  action.  The  restless  spirit  of  the  nolues  was 
turned  from  civil  faction  to  the  honourable  career  of  public  service, 
wheUier  in  arms  or  letters.  The  people  at  large,  assured  of  the  security 
of  private  rights,  were  occupied  with  the  different  branches  of  productive 
labour.  Trade,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  legislation  of  the  period, 
had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  discredit  which  attached  to  it  in  later  times.* 
The  precious  metals,  instead  of  flowing  in  so  abundantly  as  to  pals^  the 
arm  of  industry,  served  only  to  stimulate  it. 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  the  country  was  every  day  more  widely 
extended.  Her  agents  and  consuls  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Memterranean  and  the  Baltic.  The  Spanish  mariner, 
instead  of  creeping  along  the  beaten  track  of  inland  navigation,  now 
struck  boldly  across  the  great  western  ocean.  The  new  discoveries  had 
converted  the  land  trade  with  India  into  a  sea  trade ;  and  the  nations  of 
the  Peninsula,  who  had  hitherto  lain  remote  from  the  great  highways 
of  commerce,  now  became  the  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  nation  was  seen  in  the  wealth  and 
population  of  its  cities,  the  revenues  of  which,  augmented  in  all  to  a 
surprising  extent,  had  increased  in  some,  forty  and  even  fifty  fold 
beyond  what  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign :  the  ancient 
and  lordly  Toledo ;  Burgees,  with  its  bustling,  industrious  traders ; 
Valladolid,  sending  forth  its  thirty  thousand  warriors  from  its  gates, 
where  the  whole  population  now  scarcely  reaches  two-thirds  of  that 
number;  Cordova,  in  the  south,  and  the  magnificent  Granada,  natu- 
ralising in  Europe  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  the  East;  Saragossa,  '<the 
abundant,'^  as  she  was  called  from  her  fruitful  territory;  Valencia, 
**  the  beautiful ;"  Barcelona,  rivalling  in  independence  and  maritime 
enterprise  the  proudest  of  ihe  Italian  republics;  Medina  del  Campo, 
whose  fairs  were  already  the  great  mart  for  the  commercial  exchanges 
of  the  Peninsula ;  and  Seville,  the  golden  gate  of  tke  Indies,  whose 
quays  began  to  be  thronged  with  merchants  from  the  most  distant 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  resources  of  the  inhabitants  were  displayed  in  the  palaces  and 
public  edifices,  fountains,  aqueducts,  gardens,  and  otilier  works  of  utility 
and  ornament.  This  lavish  expenditure  was  directed  by  an  improved 
taste.  Architecture  was  studied  on  purer  principles  than  before,  and, 
with  the  sister  arts  of  design,  showed  the  influence  of  the  new  connexion 
with  Italy  in  the  first  gleams  of  that  excellence  which  shed  such  lustre 
over  the  Spanish  school  at  the  close  of  the  century.*     A  still  more 

^^  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  contemptuous  language  of  Philip  II. 's  laws,  which. 
designate  the  most  useful  mechanic  arts,  as  those  of  blacksmiths,  shoe-makers,  leather- 
dressers,  and  the  like,  as  "oficios  viUt  y  baxos."  A  whimsical  distinction  prevails  in 
Castile,  in  reference  to  the  more  humble  occupations.  A  man  of  gentle  blood  may  be  a 
coachman,  lacquev,  scullion,  or  any  other  menial,  without  disparagmg  his  nobility,  which 
is  said  to  sleep  in  the  meanwhile.  But  he  fixes  on  it  an  indelible  stain  if  he  exerciees  any 
mechanical  vocation.  "Hence,"  says  Capmany,  *' I  have  often  seen  a  village  in  thS 
province,  in  which  the  vagabonds,  smugglers,  and  hangmen  even,  were  natives,  while  the 
liEUTier,  shoemaker,  &c.,  was  a  foreigner.'' 

t  The  most  eminent  sculptors  were  for  the  most  part  foreigners ;— as  Miguel  Florentin. 
Pedro  Torregiano,  Felipe  de  BorgoSa,— chiefly  from  Italy,  where  the  art  was  advandtoff 
rapidly  to  perfection  in  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  most  successful  architoctonQ 
achievement  was  the  cathedral  of  Qranada,  by  Diego  de  SUoe. 
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decided  impulse  was  given  to  letters.  ,    More   printing-presses  weyor 
probably  at  work  in  Spain  in  the  infancy  of  tbe  art,  tban  at  the  present: 
day.     Ancient  seminaries  were  remodelled;   new  ones  were  created., 
Barcelona,  Salamanca,  and  Alcaic,  whose  cloistered  solitudes  are  now. I 
the  grave  rather   than  the  nursery  of.  science,   then   swamped  with, 
thousands  of  disciples,   wjio,   under  the  generous  patronage    of   the . 
government,  found  letters  the  surest  path  to  preferment.     Even  the. 
lighter  branches  of  literature  fjelt  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  timesf,,;^ 
and,  after  yielding  the  last  fruits  of  the  ancient  svstem,  displayed  new 
and  more  peautifS  varieties,  under  th,e  infli?.ence  of  Italian  culture. 

"With  this  moral  development  of  the  nation,  the  public  revenues,  the 
sure  index,  when  unforced,  of  public  prpsperity,  went  on  augmenting 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  .  In,  1474,  zk&  year  of  JsabelLa*s  accession, 
the  ordinary  rents  of  the  Castilian  crown  amounted  to  8$5,000  reals ;  in. 
1477,  to  2,390,078;  in  1482,  after,  the  resumption  of  the  royal  grants, 
to  12,711,591;  and,  finally,  in  1504 J  when  the  acquisition  o^  Granada 
and  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the ,  kingdom  tad  encouraged  the  free  - 
expansion  of  all  its  resources,  to  26,283,334.;  or  thirty  times  tl^p  amount 
received  at  her  accession.     All  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  derived 
from  ilie  customary  established  taxes,,  without  the  imposition  of  a  siagle  .< 
new  one.     Indeedi  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of  collection  tended 
materially  to  lighten  the  burden?  on  the  people.  .  ■       ,  ) 

The  accounts'  of  the  population  at  this  early  period  are,  foi;  themos^ 
part,  vajgue  and  imsatisfactory.     Spain,  in  particular,  has  beeji.  .the. 
subject  of  the  most,  abs^rd,  though,  as  it  seejns,  not  incredible  estimates,  ; 
suflSciently  evincing  the  paucity  of  authentic  data.    Fortunately,,  how-  . 
ever,  we  labour  under  no  such  embarrassment  as  regards  Castile  in  , 
Isabella's  reign.     By  an  official  report  to  the  crown  on  the  organisation 
of  the  militia,  in  1492,  it  appears  that  the  population  pf  the  kingdom  y 
amounted  to  1,500,000  tjcctnos  or  householders;  or,  allowing  four  and 
a  half  to  a  family  (a  moderate  estimate),  to  6,750,000  souls.      This 
census,  it  will  be  observed,  waa  limited  to  the  provinces  immediately 
composing  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  the  exclusion  of  Granada,  Nayarre, 
and  the  Aragonese  dominions.     It'  was  taken,  moreover,   before  the  , 
nation  had  time  to  recruit  from  the  long  and  exhausting,  struggle. of  the.., 
Moorish  war,  and  twenty-five  years  berore  the  close  of  the  reign,  when  . 
the  population,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable,  must  have 
swelled  to  a  much  larger  amount.     Thus  circumscribed,  however,  it  was  - 
probably  considerably  in  advance  of  that  of  England  at  the  same  period. 
How  have  the  destinies  of  the  two  countries  since  been  reversed  I 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  meantime,  went  on   . 
expanding  beyond  example ; — Castile  and  Leon,  brought  imder  the  same  , 
sceptre  with  Aragon  apLd  its  foreign  dependencies,  Sicily  and  Sardinia ; 
with  the  kingdoms  of  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples ;  with  the  Canaries,   ' 
Oran,  and  the  other  settlements  in  Africa ;    and  with  the  islands  and 
vast  continents  of  America.     To  these  broad  domains,  the  comprehensive 
schemes  of  the  sovereigns  would  have  added  Portugal ;  and  their  arrange- 
ments for  this,  although  defeated  for  the  present,  opened  the  way  to  its 
eventual  completion  under  Philip  the  Second.* 

*  Phnip  II.  claimed  the  Portugese  crown  in  riffht  of  his  mother  and  his  wife,  both 
descended  from  Maria,  third  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  married  ELing  Emanuel. 
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The  petty  states,  wliioh  h.eA  before  swarmed  over  the  FeninstLla, 
nentralising  each  other's  operations,  and  preventing  any  effective  move- 
ment abroad,  were  now  amalgamated  into  one  whole.  Sectional 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  indeed,  were  too  sturdily  rooted  to  be  wholly 
extinguished ;  but  they  gradually  subsided  under  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon government  and  community  of  interests.  A  more  enlarged  senti- 
ment was  infused  into  the  people,  who,  in  their  foreign  relations  at  least, 
assumed  the  attitude  of  one  great  nation.  The  names  of  Castilian  and 
Aragonese  were  merged  in  the  comprehensive  one  of  Spaniard ;  and 
Spain,  with  an  empire  which  stretched,  over  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  which  almost  realised  the  proud  boast  that  the  sun  never  set  within 
her  borders,  now  rose,  not  to  the  first  class  only,  but  to  the  first  place, 
in  the  scale  of  European  powers. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  country  tendered  naturally  to 
nourish  the  lofty,  romantic  qualities,  and  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
tone  of  sentiment,  which  always  pervaded  the  national  character.  The 
age  of  chivalry  had  not  faded  away  in  Spain  as  in  most  other  lands.  It 
was  fostered  in  time  of  peace  by  the  tourneys,  jousts,  and  other  warlike 
pageants  which  graced  the  court  of  Isabella.  It  gleamed  out,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Italian  campaigns  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and 
shone  forth  in  all  its  splendours  in  the  war  of  Granada.  **  This  was  a 
right  gentle  war,"  says  Navagiero,  in  a  passage  too  pertinent  to  be 
omitted,  **  in  which,  as  fire-arms  were  comparatively  little  used,  each 
knight  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  personal  prowess  ;  and  rare 
was  it  that  a  day  passed  wimout  some  feat  of  arms  and  valorous  exploit. 
The  nobility  and  chivalry  of  the  land  all  tiironged  there  to  gather 
renown.  Queen  Isabella,  who  attended  with  her  whole  court,  breathed 
courage  into  every  heart.  There  -was  scarce  a  cavalier  who  was  not 
enamoured  of  some  uim  ur  other  of  her  ladies,  the  witness  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  who,  as  she  presented  him  his  weapons,  or  some  token  of  her 
favour,  admonished  him  to  bear  himself  like  a  true  knight,  and  sliow  the 
strength  of  his  passion  by  his  valiant  deeds.*  What  knight  so  craven 
then,"  exclaims  the  chivalrous  Venetian,  **that  he  would  not  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  the  stoutest  adversary ;  or  who  would  not  sooner 
have  lost  his  life  a  thousand  times,  than  return  dishonoured  to  the  lady 
of  his  love!  In  truth,"  he  concludes,  **this  conquest  may  be  said  to 
have  been  achieved  by  love,  rather  than  by  arms."t 

The  Spaniard  was  a  knight-errant,  in  its  literal  sense,  roving  over 
seas  on  which  no  bark  had  ever  ventured,  among  islands  and  continents 
where  no  civilised  man  had  ever  trodden,  and  miich  fancy  peopled  with 

*  Oviedo  notices  the  existence  of  a  lady-love,  even  with  cavaliers  who  had  i>assed  their 
prime,  as  a  thing  of  quite  as  imperative  necessity  in  his  day,  as  it  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  gallant  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

t  Andrea  Navagiero,  whose  itinerary  has  been  of  such  ftrequent  reference  in  these  pages, 
was  a  noble  Venetian,  born  in  1483.  He  became  very  early  distinguished,  in  hia  cultivated 
capital,  for  his  scholarship,  poetical  talents,  and  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  left  specimens, 
especially  in  Latin  verse,  in  the  highest  repute  to  this  day  with  his  countrymen.  He  was 
not,  however,  exclusively  devoted  to  letters,  but  was  employed  in  several  foreign  missions 
by  the  republic.  It  was  on  his  visit  to  Spain,  as  minister  to  Charles  V.,  soon  after  that 
monarch's  accession,  that  he  wrote  his  Travels ;  and  he  filled  the  same  office  at  the  court 
of  Francis  I.,  when  he  died,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty -six,  in  1529.  His  death  was 
universally  lamented  by  the  good  and  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  is  commemorated  by 
his  friend,  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  two  sonnets,  breathing  all  the  sensibility  of  that  tender  and 
elegant  poet.  Navagiero  becomes  connected  with  Castilian  literature  by  the  cirtnim- 
Btance  of  Boscan's  referring  to  his  suggestion  the  innovation  he  so  successAiUy  made  ia 
the  forms  of  the  national  verse. 
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all  the  marvels  and  drear  enoliantnieiits  of  romance ;  courting  danger  in 
every  form,  combating  everywhere,  and  everywhere  victorious.  The 
very  odds  presented  by  the  defenceless  natives  among  whom  he  wg.s  cast, 
"a  thousand  of  whom,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Columbus,  "were  not 
equal  to  three  Spaniards,"  was  in  itself  typical  of  his  profession ;  and 
the  brilliant  destinies  to  which  the  meanest  adventurer  was  often  called, 
now  carving  out  with  his  good  sword  some  "  El  Dorado,"  more  splendid 
than  fancy  had  dreamed  of,  and  now  overturning  some  old  barbaric 
dynasty,  were  full  as  extraordinary  as  the  wildest  chimeras  which 
Ariosto  ever  sang,  or  Cervantes  satirised. 

His  countrymen  who  remained  at  home,  feeding  greedily  on  the 
reports  of  his  adventures,  lived  almost  equally  in  an  atmosphere  of 
romance.  A  spirit  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  penetrated  the  very  depths 
of  the  nation,  swelling  the  humblest  individual  with  lofty  aspirations, 
and  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  **  The  princely 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards,"  says  a  foreigner  of  the  time,  "  delightett 
me  much,  as  well  as  the  gentle  nurture,  and  noble  conversation,  not 
merely  of  those  of  high  degree,  but  of  the  citizen,  peasant,  and  common 
labourer."  What  wonder  that  such  sentiments  should  be  found  incom- 
patible with  sober,  methodical  habits  of  business,  or  that  the  nation 
indulging  them  should  be  seduced  from  the  humble  paths  of  domestic 
industry  to  a  brilliant  and  bolder  career  of  adventure.  Such  conse- 
quences became  too  apparent  in  the  following  reign. 

In  noticing  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  form  the  national 
character,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  counterbalance  the  benefits, 
resulting  from  Isabella's  government;  an  institution  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  stay  the  proud  march  of  human  reason ;  which, 
by  imposing  uniformity  of  creed,  has  proved  the  fruitful  parent  of 
hypocrisy  and  superstition ;  which  has  soured  the  sweet  charities  of 
human  life,  and  settling  like  a  foul  mist  on  the  goodly  promise  of  the 
land,  closed  up  the  fair  buds  of  science  and  civilisation  ere  they  were  fully 
opened.  Alas  !  that  such  a  blight  should  have  fallen  on  so  gallant  and 
generous  a  people  I  That  it  should  have  been  brought  on  it  too  by  one 
of  such  unblemished  patriotism  and  purity  of  motive  as  Isabella!  How 
must  her  virtuous  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  the  departed  good  to  look 
down  on  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours,  mourn  over  the  misery  and 
moral  degradation  entailed  on  her  country  by  this  one  act ;  So  true  is 
it,  that  the  measures  of  this  great  queen  nave  had  a  permanent  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  destinies  of  her  country. 

The  immediate  injury  inflicted  on  the  nation  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  although  greatly  exaggerated,* 

*  The  late  secretary  of  the  Inquisition  has  made  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  number 
of  its  victims.  According  to  him,  13,000  were  publicly  burned  by  the  several  tribunals  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  and  191,413  suffered  other  punishments,  between  1481,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  modem  institution,  and  1518.  Llorente  appears  to  have  come  to 
these  appalling  results  by  a  very  plausible  process  of  calculation,  and  without  any  design 
to  exaggerate.  Nevertheless,  his  data  are  exceedingly  imperfect :  and  he  has  himself,  on  a 
revision,  considerably  reduced,  in  his  fourth  volume,  the  original  estimates  in  the  first.  I 
find  good  grounds  for  reducing  them  still  further.  1.  He  quotes  Mariana  for  the  fact  that 
2000  suflFerod  martyrdom  at  Seville  in  1481,  and  makes  this  the  basis  of  his  calculations  for 
the  other  tribunals  of  the  kingdom.  Manneo,  a  contemporary,  on  the  other  hand,  states 
that,  "in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  they  bunied  nearly  2000  heretics;"  thus  not  only 
diffHsing  this  amount  over  a  greater  period  of  time,  but  embracing  all  the  tribunals  then 
existing  in  the  country.  2.  Bemaldez  states  that  five-sixths  of  the  Jews  resided  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile. 
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vftA  doabilefls  seriutis  ienougli.    Under  the  otherwise  heneficent  opei^on 
of  their  govemtoent,  however,  the  healthfcQ  and  expansive  energies  bt* 
the  state  were  sufficient  to  heal  up  these  and  peeper  wounds,  and  still 
carry  it  onward  in  the  career  of  prosperity.     With  this  impulse,  indeed, 
the  nation  continued  to  advance  hig^her  and  higher,  in  spite  of  the  system' 
of  almost  unmingled  evil  pursued  in  the  ft^lowing  reigns.     The  glories  ' 
of  this  later  period,  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  it  is  called,  must ' 
find  their  true  source  in  the  measures  of  his  illustiious  predecessors.     It ' 
was  in  their  court  that  Boscan,  Garcilasso,  Mendoza,  and  the  other 
master-spirits  were  trained,  wha  moulded  Castilian  literature  into  the*  - 
n6Wand  more  classical  forms  of  later  times.     It  was  under  Gonsalro  de 
Cordova,  that  L^yva, ■  Pesccura,  and  those  great   captains  with  -their"" 
invincible  legions  were  formed,  who  enabled  Charles  the  Fifth  to  dictate  • 
laws  to  Europe  for  half  a  century.     And  it  was  Colnmbus  who  not  only  * 
led  the  'way,"  but  animated  the  Spanish  navigator  with  the  spirit  of  • 
discovery.     Scarcely  was  Ferdinand^s  reign  brought  to  a  close,  before^^ 
MageDan  completed,   (1520,)  what  that  monarch  had  projected,   the' ' 
circumnavigation  of  the  southern  continent ;    the  victorious  banners  of 
Cortes  had  cdready  (1518)  penetrated  into  the  golden  realms  of  Monte** 
zuma ;   and  Pizarro,  a  very  few  years  later,  (1524,)  following  up  the 
lead  of  Balboa,  embarked  on  the  enterprise  wMcn  ended  in  the  downfall  • 
of  the  splendid  dynasty  of  the  Incas. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  seed  sown  imder  a  good  system  continues  to  yield 
firuit  in  a  bad  one.  The  season  of  the  most  brilliant  results,  however,  is 
not  always- that  of  the  greatest  national  prosperity'.  The  splendours  of 
foreign  conquest  in  the  boasted  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  dearly- 
purchased  by  the  decline  of  industry  at  home,  and  the  loss  of  liberty. 
The  patriot  wiU  see  little  to  cheer  him  in  this  **  jgolden  age"  of  the 
national  history,  vrhose  outward  show  of  glory  will  seem  to  his  penetrating 
eye  only  the  hectic  brilliancy  of  decay.  He  will  turn  to  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  nation,  emerging  from  the  sloth  and  licfence  of  a 
barbarous  age,  seemed  to  renew  its  ancient  energies;  and  to  prepare  like 
a  giant  to  run  its  course ;  and  glancing  over  the  long  interval  since 
ela;psed,  during  the  first  half  of  which  the  nation  wasted  itself  on  schemes 
of  mad  ambition,  and  in  the  latter  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  paralytic 
torpor j  he  will  fix  his  eye  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  lie 
most  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 


THE  END. 
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